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THE  PURPOSE 

HE  purpose  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  shall  be  to  promote  perma- 
nent  international   peace   through 
justice;  and  to  advance  in  every  proper 
way  the  general  use  of  conciliation,  arbi- 
tration, judicial  methods,  and  other  peace- 
ful means  of  avoiding  and  adjusting  differ- 
ences among  nations,  to  the  end  that  right 
shall  rule  might  in  a  law-governed  world. 
— Constitution  of  the 
American  Peace  Society 
Article  II. 
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It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  one  hundred  years  old  in  1928.  It  has  helped 
to  make  the  fundamental  principles  of  any  desirable 
peace  known  the  world  around. 

Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  injustices  of  war  by 
extending  the  methods  of  law  and  order  among  the 
nations,  and  to  educate  the  peoples  everywhere  In 
vvlint  an  ancient  Roman  law-giver  once  called  "the 
constant  and  unchanging  will  to  give  to  every  one 
his  due." 

It  is  built  on  justice,  fair  play,  and  law.  If  men 
and  nations  were  just,  this  Society  would  never  have 
been  started. 

It  has  spent  its  men  and  its  money  in  arousing 
the  thoughts  and  the  consciences  of  statesmen  to  the 
ways  which  are  better  than  war,  and  of  men  and 
women  everywhere  to  the  gifts  which  America  can 
bring  to  the  altar  of  a  Governed  World. 


Its  claim  upon  you  is  that  of  an  organization  whici 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  right  think- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  nearly  a  century  ;  which 
is  today  the  defender  of  the  principles  of  law,  ol 
judicial  settlement,  of  arbitration,  of  international 
conferences,  of  right-mindedness,  and  of  understand- 
ing among  the  Powers.  It  publishes  ADVOCATE  OB 
PEACE,  the  first  in  point  of  time  and  the  widest  cir- 
culated peace  magazine  in  the  world. 

It  is  supported  entirely  by  the  free  and  generous 
gifts,  large  and  small,  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
its  work.  It  has  never  received  a  dollar  from  State, 
city,  or  nation. 

It  is  the  American  Peace  Society,  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Boston  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
but  since  1911  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  since 
1848. 
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The  Foundations  of  Peace  Between  Nations 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva; 


By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 
nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States ; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States ; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  Including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands : 

(1)  Recurring,    preferably    periodic,    con- 
ferences of  duly  appointed  delegates,  acting 
under  instruction,  foe  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and  pro- 
gressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to   the  best  interests  of  civilized   States — a 
proposal    repeatedly    made    by    enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all   States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the   determination   of  controversies   between 
nations,    involving    legal    rights — an    institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MATTERS 

BECAUSE  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety begins  this  its  ninety-eighth 
year  as  publisher  of  a  magazine  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  cause  of  international 
peace,  and  as  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE 
makes  this  its  annual  start  for  the  eighty- 
eighth  time,  no  apology  is  necessary  for 
the  amount  of  space  here  devoted  to  our 
rather  personal  affairs.  Other  peace  or- 
ganizations may  be  interested  in  our  prob- 
lems as  here  set  forth.  Peace  workers  gen- 
erally will  wish  to  read,  perhaps  with  some 
attention,  the  intimate  views  and  frank 
confessions  of  men  responsible  for  carry- 
ing on  the  traditions  at  the  heart  of  this 
the  veteran  peace  organization  of  America, 
and  of  this  the  oldest  peace  magazine  in 
the  world. 

We  are  frequently  asked  if  we  plan  to 
start  again  the  organization  of  branch  so- 
cieties throughout  the  States.  The  an- 
swer is,  Not  as  heretofore.  Headers  of  the 
reports  published  herewith  will  see  why. 
Under  date  of  November  23,  a  gentleman 
from  Seattle,  Washington,  wrote: 

"For  about  a  year  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  your  Society  and  mean  to  continue. 
I  am  so  much  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education  and  agitation  for  world  peace 
that  I  would  like  to  help  organize  (or 
revive)  a  branch  society  in  this  State. 
May  I  have  some  direction  from  you  to 
that  end  ?  If  you  could  give  me  the  names 
of  members  in  this  State,  I  would  en- 
deavor to  secure  others  and  to  plan  for  a 
meeting  for  inaugurating  a  movement 
here.  A  sample  constitution  and  circular 


literature  would  be  helpful.     May  I  hear 
from  you?" 

To  this  letter  we  replied: 

"Your  interest  in  organizing  a  branch 
of  our  Society  in  Seattle  deserves  our  at- 
tention and  co-operation.  Just  how  these 
can  best  be  extended  is  not  wholly  clear. 

"We  have  just  had  a  meeting  of  our 
Board  of  Directors.  We  are  planning  to 
run  a  stenographic  account  of  that  meet- 
ing in  the  January  number  of  the  ADVO- 
CATE OF  PEACE.  Perhaps  it  may  be  best 
for  you  to  defer  action  until  after  reading 
with  some  care  this  report. 

"You  will  see  that  we  are  not  a  mere 
noise-making  organization.  We  are  not 
interested  in  flash-in-the-pan  movements. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  long  job. 

"We  can  see  how  local  organizations,  in 
sympathy  with  our  aims,  might  be  of  real 
service  throughout  our  democracy.  Such 
organizations,  however,  would  have  to  be 
made  up  of  persons  in  tune  with  our  aims. 
Whether  or  not  you  are  such  a  person,  you 
will  be  able  better  to  say  after  reading  the 
account  of  our  meeting.  After  reading  it, 
should  you  be  so  kind,  please  let  us  hear 
from  you  again." 

The  American  Peace  Society,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  old  enough  to  see  that  much  of 
today's  propaganda  in  behalf  of  inter- 
national peace  seems  but  a  faint  imitation 
of  what  was  done  in  earlier  generations. 
Many,  not  all,  of  our  peace  addresses  and 
our  written  words  were  better  made  and 
more  nobly  phrased  in  the  long  ago.  To 
sense  this  we  do  not  need  to  go  back  to 
the  beginnings  of  our  religions,  we  have 
only  to  take  down  the  writings,  say,  of 
Erasmus  in  the  early  sixteenth  century. 
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Erasmus  shone  as  a  satirist.  He  looked 
upon  his  world  as  a  mess  of  folly  and 
threw  his  jibes  at  kings  and  princes  and 
popes;  and  yet  he  was  admired  by  these 
same  kings  and  princes  and  popes.  In- 
deed, he  was  the  most-sought-after  man  of 
his  day.  Our  modern  reformers  need  to 
catch  something  of  that  man's  nonpartisan 
nature,  his  infinite  reasonableness,  his 
loathing  of  all  fanaticism,  his  sound  learn- 
ing and  abounding  common  sense.  He 
was  a  pacifist  indeed,  with  an  informing 
poise  that  won  rather  than  alienated  in- 
telligent men.  Perhaps  Erasmus'  chief 
interest — he  was  a  man  of  many  inter- 
ests— was  to  convince  men  that  war  is  con- 
fusion and  "a  sink  of  all  manner  of  vices," 
as  he  says  in  one  of  his  colloquies.  But 
in  his  Quarela  Pacis  are  these  illuminat- 
ing words :  "I  do  not  condemn  every  war, 
for  some  are  necessary;  nor  do  I  taunt 
any  prince;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
when  war  breaks  out,  there  is  a  crime  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  if  not  on  both/' 
There  would  be  less  cantankerousness 
among  the  peace  workers  of  our  day,  per- 
haps, if  only  we  might  catch  something  of 
the  fairness  and  of  the  vision  of  Erasmus. 

The  American  Peace  Society,  by  the 
same  token,  clings  to  the  teachings  of  its 
fathers,  not  because  it  prefers  to  keep  its 
eyes  upon  the  past ;  rather,  because  any  en- 
during progress  toward  a  less  war-ridden 
world  must  rest  upon  the  experiences  of 
the  men  who  knew  and  upon  the  practices 
of  governments  as  they  are.  This  is  not 
an  unfriendly  conservatism;  it  is  the  only 
hopeful  liberalism,  for  achievements  in 
the  international  field  depend  upon  the 
will  and  collaboration  of  responsible 
statesmen.  The  peace  movement  needs 
the  friendly  support  of  intelligent  men 
and  women  of  affairs.  Such  men  and 
women  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  their 
feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of 
experience.  From  time  to  time,  therefore, 
the  American  Peace  Society  is  happy  to 


recall  something  of  the  ennobling  visions 
and  the  fine  accomplishments  responsible 
for  the  soul  of  America. 


TESTED  METHODS  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SETTLEMENT 

TTpKIENDS  of  international  peace  do 
•*•  well  to  keep  an  eye  to  the  possibilities 
of  new  and  better  methods  than  hereto- 
fore tried  or  known  for  settling  interna- 
tional disputes.  A  healthy  human  spirit 
instinctively  reaches  for  what  is  beyond 
its  grasp.  This  is  a  fact  of  life  properly 
dwelt  upon  by  the  poets.  It  is  the  genesis 
of  progress. 

But  the  practical  man  faced  with  a 
difficulty  will  not  ignore  the  familiar  aids 
which  experience  has  taught  him  are 
available  and  efficacious.  The  world  need 
is  not  so  much  for  new  machinery  to  settle 
disputes  as  a  new  and  better  will  to  use 
the  means  at  hand.  Statesmen  are  not 
obliged  to  time  their  steps  to  the  jazz  of 
the  hour.  Wars  need  not  be  fought  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  better  ways. 

There  are  plenty  of  means  for  settling 
disputes.  All  States,  for  example,  have 
their  diplomatic  or  consular  representa- 
tives, through  whom  disputes  are  daily 
adjusted  and  through  whom  nearly  all 
controversies  may  be  amicably  settled. 
The  League  of  Nations,  composed  of 
diplomatic  representatives,  is  a  clearing 
house  for  this  method  of  international 
negotiation  and  accommodation.  The 
League  is  something  else;  but  it  is  that. 
The  mechanisms  of  diplomacy  are  always 
available. 

Where  diplomacy  has  failed,  there  have 
been  other  methods  frequently  tried  and 
not  found  wanting.  They  are  also  avail- 
able at  any  time.  States  in  dispute,  for 
example,  confronted  with  the  failure  of 
the  ordinary  methods  of  diplomacy,  have 
on  many  occasions  found  their  difficulties 
to  vanish  upon  the  moderating  counsel  of 
a  third  party,  in  the  interest  of  settlement 
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by  negotiation.  This  procedure  or  method 
of  composition  may  be  launched  upon  the 
invitation  of  one  or  both  parties  to  the 
dispute,  or  upon  the  initiative  of  a  third 
and  disinterested  agent.  This  method  of 
adjusting  a  difference  is  known  to  the 
history  of  international  relations  as  a  set- 
tlement by  good  offices — a  term  denned  by 
the  first  Hague  conference  in  1899,  and 
a  method  employed  by  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal  as  early  as  1703.  It  was  the 
role  played  by  President  Koosevelt  in  the 
war  between  Japan  and  Russia.  It  is  an 
ancient  practice. 

There  is  the  method  of  mediation — a 
method  somewhat  more  formal  than_  that 
of  good  offices,  because  the  action  of  the 
mediator,  usually  taken  upon  the  request 
of  both  parties  to  the  dispute,  goes  beyond 
mere  suggestion  and  indicates  a  way  of 
settlement.  The  mediator  serves  under 
a  mandate  and  often  conducts  negotia- 
tions. Mediation,  while  not  always  as 
readily  acceptable,  is  quite  as  familiar  as 
good  offices.  It  was  the  method  employed 
by  France  in  a  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  Sicily  in  1836,  by  the  Pope 
in  a  dispute  between  Germany  and  Spain 
in  1885,  by  Great  Britain  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  1668,  and  in  many  other 
controversies. 

There  is  the  method  of  the  commission 
of  inquiry,  approved  by  both  Hague  con- 
ferences. This  method  of  settlement 
carries  with  it  more  than  a  mere  sugges- 
tion, more  than  an  indication  of  what 
ought  to  be  done;  it  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  jury  system,  a  method  of  ascertaining 
the  facts  with  the  view  that  when  the 
facts  are  known  the  solution  will  appear. 
This  was  the  method  employed  in  the 
well-known  Dogger  Bank  case  in  1904 — 
an  investigation  which  probably  prevented 
a  war  between  England  and  Russia.  It 
is  a  plan  carefully  provided  for  in  the 
projects  prepared  for  the  international 
commission  of  jurists  by  the  American 


Institute  of  International  Law  for  the 
consideration  of  the  republics  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  commission  of  in- 
quiry is  the  central  thought  of  over  a 
score  of  treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party. 

There  is  the  method  of  the  council  of 
conciliation.  This  method  is  also  specially 
provided  for  in  the  projects  drafted  by 
the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law.  It  is  the  chief  means  of  settlement 
set  up  in  the  Treaties  of  Locarno.  The 
permanent  council  of  conciliation  not  only 
collects  the  facts,  it  elucidates  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  and  endeavors  to  bring 
the  parties  to  an  agreement;  indeed,  it 
may  fix  the  terms  of  settlement. 

There  is  the  method  of  friendly  com- 
position, where  a  controversy,  upon  the 
request  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  is 
submitted  to  a  third  person,  say  the  chief 
executive  of  a  disinterested  nation,  when 
such  person  or  chief  executive  assumes 
the  functions  of  a  "friendly  compositor" 
and  renders  an  award.  This  method 
proved  most  successful  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Chile  and  Argentina  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago — a  dispute  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties  by  the  King 
of  England. 

There  is  arbitration,  resorted  to  since 
the  beginning  of  history  and  introduced 
to  our  modern  world  by  the  Jay  Treaty  of 
1794.  Since  that  time  the  United  States 
has  settled  more  than  seventy  cases  by 
arbitration,  not  including  many  pecuniary 
issues  which  have  been  settled  by  that 
method.  During  our  history  as  a  nation 
the  States  of  the  world  have  submitted 
some  240  important  cases  to  arbitration. 
Arbitration  is  more  formal  than  any  of 
the  methods  already  enumerated.  A 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  upon  the 
initiative  of  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  aid  of  Russia  and  of  Great 
Britain,  was  established  by  The  Hague 
Conference  in  1899.  The  first  case  pre- 
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sented  to  this  arbitration  tribunal  in- 
volved an  issue  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  Nearly  a  score  of  cases 
have  been  settled  by  the  tribunal.  In 
1908  Mr.  Boot,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
negotiated  twenty-two  arbitration  treaties, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  parties 
agreed  to  submit  their  disputes  of  a  legal 
nature  and  relating  to  the  interpretation 
of  treaties,  which  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  settle  by  diplomacy,  to  that  tribunal. 

There  remains  the  method  of  judicial 
settlement.  The  processes  of  arbitration 
may  relate  to  legal  disputes,  but  often 
have  to  do  primarily  with  problems  in 
equity.  Judicial  settlement  has  to  do 
with  legal  disputes  only.  Arbitration  may 
deal  with  political  disputes;  not  so  with 
the  court  of  justice.  A  court  of  justice 
cannot  compromise,  as  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion may,  and  sometimes  should.  For- 
tunately, the  world  has  both  a  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Arbitration  and  a 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
each  with  headquarters  in  the  Palace  of 
Peace  at  The  Hague. 

The  methods  here  mentioned,  not  al- 
ways wholly  differentiated  in  practice, 
clearly  indicate  that  our  world  lacks  noth- 
ing in  the  nature  of  method  or  machinery 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
tional differences. 


A  DIRECTION  OF  ADVANCE 
FOR  1926 

TT7HILB  there  IB  no  lack  of  methods 
»  »  for  settling  international  disputes, 
there  is  one  sad  hole  in  the  armor  of  in- 
ternational peace.  All  of  the  methods 
referred  to  are  dependent  upon  the  rules 
and  principles  recognized  by  States  as 
binding  upon  them  in  their  relations  with 
each  other.  These  rules  and  principles 
are  set  forth  in  treaties  and  conventions, 
in  court  decisions,  in  pronouncements  by 
States,  in  the  writings  of  jurists,  and  in 


the  customs  of  peoples.  These,  taken  to- 
gether, make  up  international  law.  Then 
there  are  new  matters,  because  of  the 
exigencies  of  modern  life,  for  which  no 
law  exists.  Lacking  co-ordination,  all 
these  present  a  confusion,  a  weakness,  in 
our  international  situation,  sadly  in  need 
of  remedy.  Confronted  with  this  situation 
as  between  persons  within  States,  govern- 
ments met  the  condition  by  the  passage 
of  laws,  bewildering  now  because  of  their 
number.  But,  as  between  States,  perhaps 
our  greatest  concern  is  the  absence  of  in- 
ternational regulations,  clearly  phrased 
and  understood.  The  international  situa- 
tion, from  the  point  of  view  of  legal  rela- 
tions, is  little  short  of  anarchy. 

This  anarchy  permeates  the  views  of 
the  jurists.  There  is  a  marked  lack  of 
agreement  among  the  "authorities"  on 
international  law.  There  is  one  school 
made  up  of  men  bent  upon  new  and  un- 
tried methods  of  bringing  order  out  of 
the  chaos.  They  are  not  interested  in  the 
older  methods  of  international  conference 
for  the  development  of  international  law. 
They  look  for  a  revolution  in  method. 
They  have  little  faith  in  any  codification 
of  international  law.  Codification  they 
interpret  to  mean  the  unification  of  exist- 
ing national  laws;  the  restatement  of  ex- 
isting law;  or  the  passage  of  new  legisla- 
tion. These  modern  reformers  see  no  hope 
for  the  codification  of  any  of  these.  They 
prefer  international  organization  for  the 
direct  settlement  of  differences  as  they 
may  arise,  and  for  the  indirect  develop- 
ment of  international  law  out  of  these 
settlements. 

There  is  another  school,  however,  dif- 
ferent in  kind.  The  followers  of  this 
school  remove  the  difficulties  facing  the 
members  of  the  other  by  dividing  interna- 
tional law  into  two  kinds,  the  first  relating 
to  general  matters  upon  which  practically 
all  nations  of  the  world  agree,  the  other 
to  special  persons  or  customs  peculiar  to 
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given  schools  of  jurisprudence  or  to 
regional  problems.  The  followers  of  this 
school  believe  that  difficulties  of  codifying 
international  law  become  greatly  simpli- 
fied by  this  classification;  for  when  they 
speak  of  codification  they  are  concerned 
primarily  with  establishing  the  first  kind 
of  law,  the  general  rules  of  international 
law  by  agreement  of  all  the  nations — a 
set  of  universally  accepted  principles  which 
shall  be  to  all  nations  what  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  country  is  to  our  Forty-eight 
States.  When  this  is  done,  the  other,  the 
particular  matters  can  be  more  easily 
brought  under  the  rules  of  law. 

The  first  school  is  made  up  in  the  main 
of  the  friends  of  the  League  of  Nations; 
the  second  contains  those  who  look  with 
favor  upon  an  international  conference 
of  duly  accredited  delegates  from  all  the 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 
these  general  laws,  consonant  with  the 
rules  and  customs  of  all  nations. 

Both  schools  agree  that  certainty  in  the 
law  is  desirable.  The  fact  that  there  are 
differences  in  legal  practices,  of  races,  of 
languages,  of  policies,  make  it  difficult  in- 
deed to  conceive  of  any  codification  of  in- 
ternational law  in  its  specific  phases.  But 
the  victorious  powers  found  comparatively 
little  difficulty  in  codifying  their  views  of 
a  victory  in  terms  of  a  covenant  at  Paris. 
The  developments  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions grow  out  of  that  covenant.  Codifi- 
cation, therefore,  in  its  larger  aspects,  is 
not  an  impossible  task.  Our  fathers  codi- 
fied law  with  no  little  success  in  1787. 
International  law  for  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere has  been  codified  and  set  before  the 
twenty-one  republics  of  our  western  world. 

This  codification  is  so  necessary,  par- 
ticularly for  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice;  it  is  so  generally 
urged,  so  distinctly  demanded,  particularly 
in  America,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  year  1926  will  witness  a  clearer 


definition  of  international  law  and  more 
positive  steps  towards  its  codification  in 
its  larger  forms. 

This  clearing  up  of  the  ground  will 
mean  three  kinds  of  effort:  The  further 
extension  of  special  treaties  and  agree- 
ments, such  as  those  of  Locarno;  educa- 
tion; and  renewed  effort  at  the  clarifica- 
tion of  those  rules  and  customs  agreeable 
to  all  nations — the  codification  of  Inter- 
national law. 

The  processes  of  education,  which  in- 
clude the  other  two,  are  already  widely 
provided  for.  There  are  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping courses  in  international  law 
among  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  world.  There  are  the  international  law 
societies,  particularly  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Law,  with  headqurters  in  Eu- 
rope; the  American  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  in  this  hemisphere;  the  As- 
sociation of  International  Law,  not  to 
mention  the  Union  Juridique  Inter- 
nationale, the  Iberian  Institute  of  Com- 
partive  Law,  and  the  rest.  Then,  of 
course,  there  is  the  Academy  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  at  The  Hague,  inaugurated  in 
1923,  with  its  summer  courses,  attended 
by  students  many  of  whom  are  sent  by 
their  governments. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  has 
the  "war  to  end  war"  been  so  nearly  won 
as  now.  That  is  a  fact  worth  thinking 
upon  at  the  beginning  of  our  new  year. 
The  next  point  of  attack,  if  we  may  use 
the  word,  is  in  the  legislative  development 
of  world  organization.  Since  justice  can 
express  itself  only  in  terms  of  law,  and 
since  there  can  be  no  worthy  peace  be- 
tween States  save  in  terms  of  Justice, 
the  challenge  of  this  new  year  is  to  ad- 
vance with  all  the  power  at  our  command 
the  government  of  States  by  due  processes 
of  law. 
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GENERAL  PERSHING'S 
DIFFICULTIES 

ALL  is  not  well  with  General  Persh- 
-t\-  ing's  attempts  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  long-standing  dispute  between 
Chile  and  Peru.  There  are  conflicting  re- 
ports in  regard  to  the  situation,  and  our 
State  Department  as  well  as  the  embas- 
sies of  Peru  and  Chile  are  maintaining 
a  perfect  silence  about  the  case.  One  fact 
seems  to  be  established,  and  that  is  that 
the  Chilean  Minister  in  Bern,  Mr.  Mande- 
ville,  did  present  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  on  December  2,  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  pointed  out  that  Chile 
wishes  the  plebiscite  to  be  held  imme- 
diately ;  that  Chile  has  always  accepted  the 
decisions  of  General  Pershing;  that  the 
delay  in  holding  the  plebiscite  is  due  to 
Peruvian  duplicity;  that  the  situation  in 
the  interior  provinces  is  quiet,  although 
there  have  been  "incidents"  along  the 
boundaries;  that  General  Pershing  has 
probably  been  badly  advised  by  his  Ameri- 
can associates,  who  hardly  speak  Spanish; 
and  that  Chile  is  determined  to  give  all 
the  guarantees  that  General  Pershing  may 
require.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  any 
postponement  of  the  plebiscite  will  have 
great  political  results,  not  to  mention 
financial  and  economic  dangers.  This 
statement  by  Chile  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions has  left  an  unfavorable  impression 
in  Washington.  The  effect  upon  the 
situation  in  South  America  cannot  be  said 
to  be  promising.  When  steps  are  being 
taken  to  adjust  the  dispute  according  to 
a  method  accepted  in  full  by  both  Chile 
and  Peru,  the  introduction  of  another  au- 
thority can  only  bring  about  confusion. 
The  wrangling  which  General  Pershing  is 
obliged  to  witness  must  be  discouraging. 
This  wrangling  seems  to  be  growing  worse. 
The  efforts  toward  agreement  are  handi- 
capped. Since  the  success  of  the  plan  to 
settle  this  dispute  depends  upon  General 


Pershing's  moral  authority  and  mental 
ability,  these  evidences  of  efforts  to  weaken 
and  to  undermine  are  discouraging. 

The  evidences  of  confusion  are  plain. 
Under  date  of  November  24  the  Chilean 
commissioner  refused  to  take  part  in  fur- 
ther discussions  until  steps  are  taken  to 
set  a  date  for  the  plebiscite.  In  a  speech 
at  Arica  he  charged  that  the  American 
members  of  the  American  staff  were  "sow- 
ing war,  discord,  and  hatred"  between  the 
two  nations.  This  break  is  supposed  to 
have  been  due  to  the  requirements  of  Gen- 
eral Pershing  that  the  Peruvians  should 
have  free  entry  into  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute, and  to  the  fact  that  Chilean  officials 
who  had  been  removed  from  office  upon 
General  Pershing's  request  were  still  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  provinces  and  in 
official  positions.  The  general  impression 
in  Arica  at  that  time  was,  however,  that 
the  break  in  the  plebiscitary  proceedings 
would  merely  delay  the  elections.  The 
cruiser  Denver  was  ordered  to  Arica  No- 
vember 25,  to  relieve  the  Rochester,  which 
has  been  in  Arica  since  General  Pershing's 
arrival.  General  Pershing  promised,  No- 
vember 27,  to  present  a  motion  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  plebiscitary  commission, 
proposing  dates  for  registration,  appeals, 
and  elections,  thus  acceding  to  the  wish 
of  the  Chilean  commissioner.  It  was  in 
the  face  of  these  facts  that  Chile  presented 
her  note  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
proclamation  issued  by  General  Pershing, 
and  approved  by  the  commission  early  in 
November,  appears  elsewhere  in  these  col- 
umns. These  seem  to  be  all  of  the  facts 
available  at  the  moment.  On  the  whole, 
they  are  not  encouraging. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conviction 
that  Chile,  realizing  that  her  case  is  lost, 
is  bound  to  save  something  out  of  the 
situation  by  adding  to  the  confusion. 

And  yet  the  disinterestedness  of  our 
Commission  will  emerge  and  impress  at 
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the  last  Peruvians,  Chileans,  and  the 
world  with  the  fact  that  now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time  for  the  settlement  of  this  long- 
drawn-out  controversy. 


MHEXKI  BEREXGER,  appointed 
•  Ambassador  from  France  to  the 
United  States  on  December  8,  will  be  re- 
ceived here  with  every  kindness  and  con- 
sideration. The  United  States  sympa- 
thizes with  the  French  view,  that  it  will 
be  an  advantage  to  have  as  the  diplomatic 
representative  of  France  in  Washington  a 
man  so  peculiarly  qualified  to  treat  with 
our  government  concerning  the  questions 
outstanding  between  us  and  France.  Con- 
versations there  will  be.  They  may  spread 
over  many  months.  At  no  particular  mo- 
ment, we  understand,  will  publicity  be  di- 
rected to  these  conversations.  The  hurry 
and  crescendo  of  emotion  with  the  possi- 
bility of  failure  and  disappointment  should 
be  avoided.  It  is  well  that  France  and  the 
United  States  are  at  a  meeting  of  minds 
upon  this  point. 


THE  decisions  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  and  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  relative 
to  Mosul  fail  to  carry  conviction  that  the 
problem  is  being  adjusted  according  to  the 
principles  of  judicial  settlement.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Council  is  described  by  the 
friends  of  the  League  as  courageous.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Greco-Bulgarian  settle- 
ment, Geneva  feels  that  these  activities  add 
to  the  prestige  of  the  League.  A  special 
cable  to  the  New  York  Times  under  date 
of  December  17  says  that  it  is  argued  in 
Geneva  that  its  recent  success,  particularly 
in  the  dispute  between  Greece  and  Bul- 
garia, serves  "as  an  excellent  object  lesson 
to  small  nations  whose  exaggerated  sense 
of  their  importance  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  world."  Such  views  are  not  hope- 
ful; they  are  harmful.  The  sense  of  ex- 
aggerated importance  is  not  confined  to 
small  nations.  Furthermore,  the  attitude 
of  mind  typified  by  such  a  statement  is 
the  temper  that  begets  not  peace,  but  war. 


THE  churches  of  America  seem  to  be 
more  alive  to  the  problem  of  abolish- 
ing the  war  system  than  for  some  time. 
Mr.  Fred  B.  Smith,  who  has  assumed  the 
chairmanship  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  branch  of  the  World  Alli- 
ance for  International  Friendship  through 
the  Churches,  announces  that  he  purposes 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  in  campaign- 
ing in,  behalf  of  world  peace.  He  says 
that  he  believes  that  the  abolition  of  war 
is  the  paramount  world  issue.  He  dis- 
covers that  ominous  war  clouds  still  hover 
over  the  nations,  but  he  firmly  believes 
that  war  can  be  abolished.  He  holds  that 
the  great  hope  will  only  be  realized  through 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  agencies  which 
believe  in  God,  and  that  this  message  is 
the  highest  and  most  compelling  Christian 
apologetic.  He  says  pointedly  that  Chris- 
tianity will  not  become  the  religion  of  the 
world  in  a  million  years  unless  it  can  be 
purged  of  its  war  traditions.  The  noblest 
service,  he  believes,  that  can  be  rendered 
to  America  is  to  have  her  assume  her  full 
place  in  this  great  undertaking.  Various 
denominations  have  recently  been  holding 
their  annual  conferences.  All  of  these 
gatherings  revealed  a  similar  faith  and 
enthusiasm. 

Our  own  view  is  that  international  peace 
cannot  wait  for  the  Christianizing  of  the 
world.  There  are  some  566,000,000  Chris- 
tians, of  whom  273,500,000  are  Eoman 
Catholics,  121,801,000  Orthodox  Catholics, 
and  170,900,000  of  whom  are  Protestants. 
Over  against  these  566  million  Christians 
there  are  1,052,568,000  non-Christians,  of 
whom  219,000,000  are  Mohammedans, 
133,161,000  Buddhists,  210.400,000  Hin- 
dus, and  301,155,000  Confucianists  and 
Taoists.  In  other  words  only  a  third  of 
the  world  is  Christian,  and  this  confined 
mainly  to  the  peoples  of  Europe,  America, 
and  Abyssinia.  International  peace  must 
mean  the  International  co-operation  of 
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peoples  from  all  of  these  religions.  An 
elementary  first  principle  in  the  work  for 
International  peace  is  to  recognize  this 
fact. 


United  States  has  taken  over 
the  government  of  six  of  our  neigh- 
bors— Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba,  and  Panama.  Marines  are 
located  in  each  of  these  nations  to  protect 
native  presidents  who  are  friendly  to  the 


United  States.  Uncle  Sam  does  not  in- 
tend to  treat  these  people  of  darker  races 
as  equals,1"  etc.,  etc.  These  are  views 
quoted  in  the  press  from  remarks  by  a 
distinguished  professor  of  government  at 
Harvard  University,  at  a  recent  meeting 
in  the  Rankin  Memorial  Chapel,  at  that 
institution  of  learning.  One  may  be  par- 
doned for  wondering  what  joy  a  professor 
of  government  can  derive  from  such  an 
unhappy  and  inaccurate  condemnation  of 
his  own  government. 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


CONTINUED  CRISIS  IN  FRANCE 

r  I^HE  political  crisis  in  France  continues 
JL  unabated.  Governments  are  formed 
and  fall  in  rapid  succession  and  still 
the  great  problem  that  underlies  all 
of  France's  difficulties — the  question  of 
finance — remains  unsolved.  The  latest  de- 
velopments have  been  the  fall  of  the  Pain- 
leve cabinet,  the  creation  of  a  Briand  Min- 
istry, the  resignation  of  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance Loucheur,  and  the  appointment  in 
his  place  of  Senator  Doumer. 

Fall  of  the  Painleve  Government 

M.  Painleve's  Government  resigned  on 
November  22,  following  its  defeat  on  arti- 
cle 5  of  its  financial  plan  bill.  This  article 
provided  for  a  more  or  less  forced  con- 
solidation of  the  short-term  debts  which 
shortly  fall  due,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bonds  of  national  defense.  The  whole  op- 
position declared  that  to  do  anything  else 
than  simply  pay  these  short-term  debts 
as  they  fell  due  was,  in  fact,  a  repudiation 
of  its  engagements  by  the  State  and  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  French  credit 
as  a  whole. 

A  resolution  was  moved  for  the  recon- 
sideration of  article  5.  M.  Painleve,  in 
opposing  it,  put  the  question.  By  a  bare 
majority  of  28  votes — 277  against  249 — 
the  resolution  was  rejected  and  the  govern- 
ment saved  for  the  moment. 


In  this  vote  the  Communists  took  no 
part.  The  issue  did  not  interest  them. 
But  when  article  5  itself  came  to  the  vote, 
the  Communists,  true  to  their  normal  prac- 
tice, went  into  the  anti-governmental 
lobby.  The  result  of  this  addition  to  the 
already  swollen  opposition  was  the  defeat 
of  the  government  on  a  vital  issue  by  one 
vote— 277  against  276. 

Briand's  Return  to  the  Premiership 

After  several  futile  attempts  to  form  a 
cabinet,  President  Doumergue  finally  en- 
trusted Aristide  Briand  with  the  task  of 
premiership.  On  November  29  Briand  an- 
nounced to  M.  Doumergue  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  forming  a  Cabinet  as  fol- 
lows: 

M.  Aristide  Briand,  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  Rene  Re- 
noult,  Justice ;  M.  Camille  Chautemps,  In- 
terior; M.  Loucheur,  Finance;  M.  Pain- 
leve, War;  M.  Georges  Leygues,  Marine; 
M.  Daladier,  Public  Instruction;  M.  de 
Monzie,  Public  Works;  M.  Daniel- Vin- 
cent, Commerce;  M.  Leon  Perrier,  Colo- 
nies; M.  Jean  Durand,  Agriculture;  M. 
Jourdain,  Pensions;  M.  Durafour,  Labor 
and  Health. 

The  following  Under-Secretaries  o  f 
State  have  been  appointed:  M.  Pierre 
Laval  (Prime  Minister's  Office  and  For- 
eign Office),  M.  Paul  Morel  (Finance), 
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M.  Ossola  (War),  M.  Laurent  Eynac 
(Aeronautics),  M.  Danielou  (Mercantile 
Marine),  M.  Chauvin  (Liberated  Re- 
gions), M.  Paul  Benazet  (Technical  and 
Physical  Education),  and  M.  Levasseur 
(High  Commissioner  for  Housing). 

The  most  important  of  these  appoint- 
ments was,  of  course,  that  of  M.  Loucheur. 
It  is  no  secret  that  M.  Briand,  with  a  view 
to  insuring  the  support  of  the  Senate  in 
advance,  would  have  preferred  a  Senator 
as  Minister  of  Finance.  But  his  candi- 
dates, who  were  M.  Doumer  and  M. 
Berenger,  were  objected  to  by  the  extreme 
section  of  the  Radical  Party  as  being  too 
conservative  in  their  ideas.  M.  Briand, 
therefore,  fell  back  on  M.  Loucheur,  but 
this  suggestion  was  disapproved  by  those 
who  remembered  the  Socialistic  amend- 
ments which  he  had  moved  to  the  Pain- 
leve  Finance  Bill.  Eventually,  M.  Briand 
effected  a  compromise  by  agreeing  to  the 
appointment  of  a  consultative  committee 
of  financial  authorities  which  should  be 
able  to  bring  weighty  representative  opin- 
ion to  bear  on  the  proposals  of  M.  Lou- 
cheur himself.  On  these  conditions  the 
appointment  was  accepted. 

This  is  the  eighth  cabinet  that  M.  Bri- 
and has  formed  since  July  24,  1909,  and 
he  has  been  a  minister  15  times  since 
March  14,  1906. 

Briand's  Declaration  of  Policy 

The  new  government's  declaration  of 
policy  was  as  follows : 

We  have  decided  to  ask  you  at  once  to 
vote  the  measures  which  will  enable  us  to 
avoid  having  recourse  to  the  consolidation 
of  any  portion  of  the  national  debt.  But  we 
are  going  through  a  difficult  period.  We  are 
compelled  to  ask  from  Parliament  temporary 
facilities  which  will  be  limited  to  the  abso- 
lute needs  of  our  treasury,  and  we  shall  set 
before  you  today  the  measures  which  con- 
stitute the  counterpart  of  that  operation,  en- 
abling its  reabsorption  to  be  effected  in  a 
short  time. 

The  government  will  place  before  you  also 
a  number  of  measures  which  will  provide 
definite  revenues  for  the  independent  sinking 
fund.  These  revenues  will  be  drawn  from 
all  forms  of  acquired  wealth  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  prejudicing  the  productivity  of 
the  country.  The  reconstruction  of  our 
finances  could  not  be  ultimately  brought  about 


without  a  loyal  understanding  with  the  great 
nations  which  the  war  has  made  our  cred- 
itors. 

We  shall  continue  without  intermission 
the  negotiations  with  our  allies  regarding 
our  debts,  convinced  that  our  allies  and 
friends  will  not  fail  to  take  into  account  our 
circumstances  and  the  necessity  of  collaborat- 
ing in  the  restoration  of  our  currency,  in  or- 
der to  make  possible  the  execution  of  the 
agreements  which  have  already  been  con- 
cluded. 

The  statement  added  that  the  govern- 
ment intends  to  clear  up  the  situation  in 
Syria  and  Morocco,  guided  by  the  spirit 
of  peace.  It  was  stated  that  a  reduction 
in  the  period  of  military  service  will  be 
rendered  possible  as  a  result  of  the  French 
Government's  policy  of  international 
agreements. 

Loucheur's  Speedy  Fall 

Finance  Minister  Loucheur's  tenure  of 
office  proved  to  be  very  short.  When  he 
appeared  before  the  Parliament  with  his 
program  of  financial  reforms,  he  was  de- 
feated and  immediately  resigned.  His 
place  was  taken  by  Senator  Doumer. 

Possibilities  of  a  Dictatorship 

In  the  meantime  there  is  developing  in 
France  a  movement  in  favor  of  a  dictator- 
ship along  the  Fascist  lines. 

The  first  French  Fascist  organization 
has  been  founded  in  Paris.  Its  founders 
are  certain  minor  reactionaries  of  the 
Royalist  school;  its  adherents  belong  to  a 
sort  of  snobbish  youth  that  has  hitherto 
found  an  outlet  for  its  high  spirits  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Camelots  du  Roi. 

The  speeches  of  the  founders  were  ex- 
tremely apologetic  and  not  calculated  to 
minister  to  Signor  Mussolini's  pride.  "We 
are  not  Italians,"  declared  M.  Jacques 
Arthuys ;  "ours  will  not  be  an  Italian  type 
of  Fascism.  It  will  not  be  a  Fascism  of 
the  bludgeon  and  castor-oil  bottle,  but  a 
Fascism  adapted  to  our  French  tempera- 
ment, more  thoughtful  and  measured." 

For  the  rest,  the  pure  Fascist  doctrine 
was  expounded.  Liberalism  was  over,  and 
an  end  must  be  put  to  all  politics,  poli- 
ticians, and  parties.  Parliaments  were 
out  of  date.  In  their  place  must  be  put 
a  dictator  who  could  impose  discipline. 

In  the  place  of  parliamentarism,  which 
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has  now  fallen  into  contempt,  said  M. 
Georges  Valois  quite  frankly,  only  two 
alternative  forms  of  government  present 
themselves — Communism  and  Fascism. 
But  for  right-thinking,  respectable  people 
was  there  any  choice?  Communism  had 
brought  Eussia  to  ruin,  and  Fascism  "had 
restored  their  ancient  grandeur  to  two 
nations  that  had  degenerated."  In  a  ter- 
rific peroration  he  announced  the  aim  of 
French  Fascism,  "to  suppress  parliamen- 
tarism, and  when  that  was  done  to  give  to 
the  new  national  State  a  real  chief." 

Amid  the  strains  of  the  Marseillaise  the 
new  legions  were  given  their  flags,  and, 
well  escorted  by  police,  marched  solemnly 
to  the  grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  there 
to  dedicate  themselves.  They  passed  un- 
noticed through  the  streets,  for  they  have 
discarded  the  black  shirt  of  the  Italian 
Fascist  for  one  of  a  more  hygienic  blue, 
which  hardly  differs,  however,  from  that 
worn  by  the  ordinary  working  man. 

The  press  of  the  Left  has  assumed  an 
ironic  tone  toward  the  Fascist  movement, 
attempting  to  ridicule  it  out  of  existence. 
It  also  demands  that  the  movement  show 
its  real  face  by  pushing  its  leaders  into 
the  limelight,  and  accuses  ex-President 
Millerand  of  being  the  real  guiding  spirit 
of  French  Fascism. 


MOSUL 

rI^HE  question  of  the  disposition  of  the 
JL  Mosul  Vilayet,  which  has  been  a  point 
of  contention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Turkey  for  several  years,  has  now,  at  last, 
been  finally  disposed  of,  so  far  as  the  for- 
mal side  of  the  matter  is  concerned.  The 
decision  handed  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  sitting  as  a  court  of 
arbitration,  has  definitely  assigned  Mosul 
to  Great  Britain.  Whether  or  not  Turkey 
accepts  this  decision,  or  whether  she  at- 
tempts to  dispute  it  by  force  of  arms,  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Story  of  the  Mosul  Controversy 

The  Mosul  controversy  began  imme- 
diately after  the  war.  In  accepting  the 
League  mandate  for  Mesopotamia,  or  Iraq, 
Great  Britain  insisted  upon  the  inclusion 
in  the  mandated  territory  of  the  Mosul 
district.  Turkey  refused  to  accede  to  this 


arrangement.  The  question  came  up  at 
the  Lausanne  Conference  and  threatened 
for  a  time  to  disrupt  that  parley.  It  was 
disposed  of  by  an  agreement  that  the  mat- 
ter be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the 
League.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 
the  Marquis  of  Curzon  assured  the  Turks 
that  their  representatives  would  have  a 
voice  in  the  making  of  the  decision.  This 
assurance  was  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  procedure  of  the  League  Council,  on 
the  point  of  unanimity,  the  rule  being  that 
the  interested  powers  do  not  vote. 

However,  when  the  Mosul  question  came 
up  before  the  League  Assembly  last  Sep- 
tember, the  Turkish  representatives  re- 
fused to  accept  the  authority  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  insisted  upon  their  right  to  exer- 
cise their  veto  over  any  decisions  made  by 
the  Council.  The  question  was  then  re- 
ferred to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice,  at  The  Hague.  Specifi- 
cally the  court  was  asked  for  a  ruling  con- 
cerning Article  3,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Treaty  of  Lausanne.  The  Council  asked 
the  court's  opinion  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  decision  to  be  taken  by  it  in  this 
case  (arbitration,  recommendation,  or  sim- 
ple mediation).  In  the  next  place,  it  re- 
quested the  court  to  state  whether  the  de- 
cision must  be  unanimous  or  might  be 
taken  by  a  majority,  and  whether  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  parties  interested  might 
take  part  in  the  vote. 

The  Court's  Decision 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  made  on 
November  21  at  a  public  sitting.  After 
a  detailed  analysis  of  Article  3  of  the 
Treaty  of  Lausanne,  the  court  arrives  at 
the  following  conclusion :  the  intention  of 
the  parties  in  providing  for  recourse  to  the 
Council  was  to  assure  a  definitive  and 
binding  solution  of  the  dispute — that  is 
to  say,  the  definitive  determination  of  the 
frontier.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
a  comparison  of  Article  3  with  other 
clauses  of  the  same  treaty,  and  is  not 
weakened  by  an  examination  of  the  pre- 
paratory work  or  of  facts  subsequent  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne. 

As  to  the  legal  nature  of  this  definitive 
and  binding  solution,  the  court  observes 
that  if  the  word  "arbitration"  is  taken 
in  a  wide  sense — characterized  by  the  bind- 
ing force  of  the  pronouncement  made  by 
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a  third  party  to  whom  the  interested  par- 
ties have  had  recourse — the  Council's  de- 
cision is  an  "arbitral  award,"  although 
very  different  from  the  conception  of  ar- 
bitration contained  in  The  Hague  Con- 
vention of  1907 — a  conception  which  is 
not  applicable  to  the  functions  of  the 
Council.  These  functions,  as  defined  in 
Article  15  of  the  Covenant,  consist  in 
making  recommendations  without  binding 
force;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  frontier  of  Upper  Silesia, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  parties,  by 
an  agreement  entered  into  beforehand, 
from  recognizing  that,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council  will  have  the  effect  of  a  decision 
which  compulsorily  settles  the  dispute. 

Since  the  decision  which  the  Council 
is  to  take  in  this  case  is  more  than  a  sim- 
ple "recommendation,"  a  fortiori  it  differs 
from  "simple  mediation."  But  the  par- 
ties, in  having  recourse  to  the  Council, 
certainly  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  concili- 
ation procedure,  which  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  functions  of  that  body. 

As  to  the  second  question,  whether  the 
Council's  decision  is  to  be  unanimous  or 
may  be  taken  by  a  majority,  the  Court  con- 
cludes, for  reasons  based  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  covenant,  that  the  decision 
must  be  unanimous  ;  but,  on  grounds  taken 
from  the  same  source,  it  also  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  votes  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  interested  parties  shall 
not  be  counted  in  ascertaining  whether 
the  decision  is  unanimous. 

The  court,  therefore,  is  of  opinion : 

(1)  That  the  "decision  to  be  taken" 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  will  be  bind- 
ing on  the  parties,  and  will  constitute  a 
definitive    determination   of   the   frontier 
between  Turkey  and  Iraq. 

(2)  That  the   "decision  to  be  taken" 
must  be  taken  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the 
representatives  of  the  parties  taking  part 
in  the  voting,  but  their  votes  not  being 
counted  in  ascertaining  whether  there  is 
unanimity. 

Turkish  Reaction  to  the  Hague  Decision 

According  to  a  communique  published 
by  the  Agence  Anatolie,  The  Hague  de- 
cision, "pronounced  under  influences 
which  are  well  known,"  was  expected  at 
Angora.  It  is  declared  that  the  decision 


manifestly  flouts  the  clear  principles  of 
justice  and  has  produced  a  very  bad  im- 
pression of  the  value  and  character  of 
The  Hague  Tribunal,  which  hitherto  has 
been  considered  as  the  organ  of  interna- 
tional justice.  That  portion  of  the  de- 
cision referring  to  participation  of  the  two 
parties  in  the  vote  has  specially  aroused 
ridicule. 

The  comments  of  the  press  show  equal 
discontent.  The  Vakit  says  the  decision 
is  proof  of  Turkey's  good  sense  in  not  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and,  though  the  second  ruling  is  less 
favorable  to  the  British  thesis,  the  news- 
paper wants  to  know  whether  representa- 
tives of  the  British  dominions  will  have 
the  right  to  take  part  in  the  final  vote  of 
the  League. 

The  Jumhuriet  declares  that  Turkey 
will  not  accept  the  decision,  which  is  not 
based  on  justice,  and  the  journal  then  pro- 
ceeds to  define  justice  in  the  terms  of  the 
Turkish  thesis.  The  Jumhuriet  maintains 
that  unanimity  in  favor  of  the  Turkish 
point  of  view  is  impossible  in  the  League 
dominated  by  Britain,  and  as  also  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  unanimity  for  Great 
Britain,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
League  will  apply  to  The  Hague  Court  to 
give  a  decision  by  majority.  Thus  the  de- 
cision will  be  postponed  by  the  intrigues 
of  Great  Britain,  which  will  seek  to  profit 
by  possible  domestic  difficulties  in  Turkey. 

Action  of  the  League  Council 

The  League  Council  lost  no  time  in  act- 
ing on  The  Hague  decision.  At  its  De- 
cember meeting  it  decided  the  controversy 
in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  basis  of 
the  boundary  recommended  by  its  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  sent  to  Mosul  last  year. 


NEW  FRENCH  COMMISSIONER 
IN  SYRIA 

REPORTS  from  Damascus  indicate  that 
the  recall  of  General  Sarrail,  the 
French  High  Commissioner  in  Syria,  and 
the  appointment  in  his  place  of  a  civilian, 
M.  de  Jouvenel,  have  produced  a  very 
good  impression  in  that  troubled  area. 
General  Sarrail  is  generally  accused  of 
having  been  the  principal  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  there.  The  Damascus  correspond- 
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ent  of  the  London  Times  says  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  Syria  under  the  General 
has  been  radically  different  from  that 
which  had  existed  before  his  appointment, 
and  reports  a  prominent  local  citizen  as 
saying  that  "under  Sarrail  France  has 
exported  to  Syria  the  political  and  re- 
ligious differences  that  have  for  so  long 
characterized  her  own  life,  and  the  result 
has  been  disastrous  for  Syria,  as  well  as 
for  France  herself. 

Causes  of  the  Druse  Affair 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
causes  of  the  Druse  uprising  have  been  as 
follows :  General  Sarrail's  refusal  to  in- 
quire into  the  justification  for  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Druses  to  the  return 
of  the  French  Governor,  Captain  Carbillet, 
who  had  gone  on  leave;  his  discourteous 
rebuff  to  the  deputation  which  had  come 
to  Beirut  expressly  to  lay  the  Druse  case 
before  him;  his  subsequent  order  that  the 
deputation  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Da- 
mascus to  see  the  local  authorities,  and — 
grave  breach  of  Arab  ideas  of  hospital- 
ity— arrested  on  its  arrival — all  of  them — 
acts  that  offended  against  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  governing  Oriental  peoples.  The 
Druses  had  no  desire  to  revolt.  They  were 
themselves  suffering  economically,  as  their 
harvest  had  failed,  and  they  were  well 
aware  that  hostilities  could  but  mean  an 
intensification  of  their  economic  distress. 
They  were,  in  fact,  prepared  to  accept  a 
French  Governor,  although  by  treaty  they 
were  entitled  to  have  one  of  their  own. 
But  they  did  not  want  the  officer  General 
Sarrail  insisted  on  sending  back,  because 
he  had  proved  out  of  sympathy  with  their 
ideas,  and  had  tried,  they  contended,  to 
break  down  and  infringe  their  old  customs 
and  practices.  They  could  not,  however, 
allow  to  pass  unnoticed  the  slights  suffered 
by  their  representatives  and  their  chiefs. 
So  they  acted  in  the  manner  most  natural 
to  a  proud  and  virile  tribe  such  as  theirs, 
and  attacked  the  French  garrison  in 
Sueida,  the  capital  of  the  Jebel  Druse. 
The  subsequent  events  and  the  manner  in 
which  General  Sarrail  tried  to  hide  them 
are  current  history,  and  even  today,  three 
months  later,  French  prestige  is  not  yet 
restored  in  the  Jebel  Druse,  while  it  has 
since  suffered  severely  everywhere  else  in 
the  country. 


Brigandage  and  Politics 

There  was  a  political  side  to  the  Da- 
mascus trouble,  as  there  is  to  the  wave  of 
brigandage  that  is  at  present  sweeping 
over  the  country.  Even  circles  which  at 
the  outset  were  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  outbreak  was  merely  one  of  pure 
lawlessness,  now  agree  that  behind  the 
irruption  of  brigands  into  Damascus  on 
October  18  was  the  idea  of  starting  a  gen- 
eral insurrection.  There  had,  it  is  al- 
leged, been  a  tacit  understanding  between 
those  arranging  the  movements  outside 
and  certain  people  within  the  city  that  on 
the  arrival  of  the  bands  the  signal  should 
be  given  for  a  general  rising  against  the 
French.  That  the  populace  knew  some- 
thing was  in  the  wind  may  be  assumed 
from  the  fact  that  parents  had  already 
withdrawn  their  children  from  the  schools 
on  the  Saturday,  the  day  before  the  bri- 
gands appeared  in  the  city.  The  plan 
failed,  however,  because,  when  the  time" 
came,  those  who  were  to  give  the  signal 
had  not  the  courage  to  take  action,  alleg- 
ing that  the  men  who  had  come  in  were 
insufficient  in  number  to  warrant  the 
townsfolk  joining  in — as  indeed  they  were. 

To  that  extent  the  authorities  were  per- 
haps right  in  their  assumption  that  there 
was  a  revolutionary  movement  on  foot. 
At  no  moment,  however,  was  it  a  serious 
menace.  No  more  than  250  men  entered 
from  outside,  and  the  total  number  of 
armed  men  operating  at  one  time  never  ex- 
ceeded 500.  Indeed,  there  are  many  who 
affirm  that  the  figure  was  well  under 
that  number.  But,  even  accepting  for  ar- 
gument's sake  the  French  contention,  it  is 
incredible  that,  considering  all  that  had 
happened  during  the  previous  weeks,  the 
authorities  should  ever  have  allowed  a  situ- 
ation to  arise  where,  according  to  them,  it 
became  a  military  necessity  to  destroy  part 
of  the  city. 

The   New   Commissioner's   Policy 

M.  de  Jouvenel,  the  new  High  Commis- 
sioner, arrived  in  Syria  at  the  beginning  of 
December,  and  took  the  first  opportunities 
that  presented  themselves  to  make  a  series 
of  significant  statements  regarding  the 
policy  he  intends  to  pursue.  In  bestowing 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  on  General  Gamelin, 
the  commander  of  the  French  troops  in 
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Syria,  M.  de  Jouvenel  said  that  France 
preferred  peace  to  victory,  but  as  pillage 
and  massacre  had  compelled  her  to  fight, 
the  operations  would  continue  until  se- 
curity had  been  restored  in  the  whole  of 
the  territory  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
France  by  the  League,  and  until  it  was 
possible  to  establish  the  independence  and 
prosperity  to  which  the  peoples  of  the 
Lebanon  and  Syria  aspire  and  which  the 
present  revolt  alone  retarded. 

Later,  receiving  the  foreign  press,  he 
promised  to  removed  the  recent  disabili- 
ties and  to  give  the  fullest  facilities  in  the 
future.  He  asked  a  delegate  to  discuss 
matters  with  him  and  added  that  whatever 
impressions  and  views  he  had  formed  be- 
fore he  had  naturally  readjusted  in  the 
light  of  what  he  saw  on  the  spot,  and  it 
would  be  a  little  time  before  he  would  be 
able  to  decide  on  his  actions. 

In  his  address  to  the  Rasheya  garrison 
M.  de  Jouvenel  said,  significantly,  that  if 
it  was  permitted  to  him  shortly  to  organize 
in  the  Lebanon  the  institutions  which 
made  free  peoples,  it  would  be  thanks  to 
their  heroism.  He  added  that  if  he  was 
unable  to  accord  today  to  the  whole  of 
Syria  the  benefits  of  these  institutions  the 
fault  lay  with  those  who  conducted  them- 
selves as  enemies. 

This  was  obviously  a  hint  to  the  rebels, 
and  it  can  be  inferred  that  if  the  revolt 
continues  in  Syria  the  new  High  Commis- 
sioner will  tackle  the  question  of  consti- 
tutional reforms  in  the  Lebanon  as  soon 
as  it  is  cleared,  without  waiting  for  the 
pacification  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 


THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT  IN 
POLAND 


crisis  cansed  by  the  resignation  of 
X  the  Grabski  Cabinet,  which  held  office 
from  December  20,  1923,  to  November  13, 
1925,  lasted  for  a  whole  week,  but  after 
various  attempts  M.  Skrzynski  succeeded 
on  November  20  in  forming  a  new  govern- 
ment on  a  broad  parliamentary  basis.  At 
first  Skrzynski  had  endeavored  to  form 
an  all-national  coalition,  but  the  first  at- 
tempt failed,  owing  to  the  resistance  of 
the  parties  of  the  Left.  The  attempt  of 
M.  Rataj,  the  marshal  of  the  House  of 
Deputies,  to  form  a  government  of  the 


Center  with  the  Left  likewise  broke  down. 
Thereupon  Skrzynski  was  asked  to  form 
an  "Officials' "  Cabinet,  but  he  did  not 
accept  the  invitation,  and  it  was  precisely 
the  danger  of  such  a  government  that 
finally  induced  the  political  parties  to  take 
up  once  more  the  idea  of  a  coalition  on 
a  broad  basis  and  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices  for  its  realization.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  entrusted  M.  Skrzyn- 
ski for  the  third  time  with  the  task  of 
forming  a  government,  and  this  time  M. 
Skrzynski  succeeded. 

On  November  20  the  Polish  President 
issued  a  decree  in  which  the  following 
Ministers  were  nominated : 

Dr.  Alexander  Skrzynski,  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Wladyslaw  Raczkiewiz,  Interior ;  J  e  r  z  y 
Zdziechowski,  Finance;  Dr.  Stefan  Pie- 
chocki,  Justice;  Dr.  Stanislaw  Grabski, 
Religious  Cults  and  Public  Instruction; 
Dr.  Wfadyslaw  Kiernik,  Agriculture  and 
State  Domains;  Stanislaw  Osiecki,  Indus- 
try and  Commerce;  Adam  Ch^dzyriski, 
Railways;  J^drzej  Moraczewski,  Public 
Works;  Bronislaw  Ziemi?ski,  Labor  and 
Social  Welfare;  Gen.  Stefan  Majewski, 
Administrator  of  War  Ministry;  Jozef 
Radwan,  Administrator  of  Agricultural 
Reforms. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  ministers  four 
are  in  the  cabinet  as  experts,  and  as  such 
do  not  represent  any  political  party.  They 
are  Skrzynski,  Raczkiewicz,  Majewski,  and 
Radwan.  From  the  W.  Grabski  Govern- 
ment there  remain  as  ministers  M.  Skrzyn- 
ski, who  is  also  Prime  Minister;  M.  St. 
Grabski,  M.  Raczkiewicz,  and  M.  Radwan. 
MM.  Moraczewski,  Kiernik,  Osiecki,  and 
Ziemi^cki  have  been  ministers  in  former 
Polish  governments.  MM.  Cha.dzynski  Pie- 
chocki,  and  Zdziechowski  are  in  office  for 
the  first  time.  The  Skrzynski  Cabinet  is 
the  thirteenth  since  the  creation  of  the 
Republic. 

The  Skrzynski  Government  is  based  on 
the  People's  National  Union,  which  has 
99  seats  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  the 
Piast  party  (50  seats),  the  Christian 
Democrats  (44  seats),  the  Polish  Socialist 
Party  (41  seats),  and  the  National  Labor 
Party  (18  seats).  It  possesses,  therefore, 
a  majority  of  thirty,  the  House  of  Deputies 
containing  444  deputies.  In  addition,  the 
Christian-National  Party  has  promised  its 
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support  in  matters  of  State  necessity.  The 
Wyzwolenie  Party  has  so  far  maintained 
an  undecided  attitude,  but  its  entry  into 
the  coalition  is  being  counted  upon  and 
the  portefeuille  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
cultural Keforms  is  being  kept  aside  for 
it;  also,  the  Jewish  Club  has  promised  its 
support  on  condition  that  its  demands  re- 
garding economic  affairs  and  schools,  etc., 
are  fulfilled. 

In  his  speech  of  November  25  in  the 
Sejm,  M.  Skrzynski  emphasized  the  fact 
that  Poland  would  continue  to  co-operate 
closely  with  Czechoslovakia.  This  co-opera- 
tion had  already  been  shown  at  Locarno, 
where  he  and  Dr.  Benes,  the  Czechoslovak 
Foreign  Minister,  had  followed  the  same 
policy.  The  signature  of  the  Locarno 
treaties  would  without  any  doubt  act  as 
a  guarantee  of  lasting  peace  for  Europe. 

Eeferring  to  economic  affairs,  M. 
Skrzynski  declared  that  the  government 
would  do  all  in  its  power  to  maintain  the 
level  of  the  zloty.  No  notes  would  be 
printed  without  cover.  In  the  near  future 
the  Finance  Minister  would  bring  before 
the  Sejm  the  new  finance  reform  measures. 

Economies  were  necessary,  but  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  army  could  not  be  ex- 
cessively reduced.  The  necessity  for  the 
execution  of  land  reform  was  recognized 
by  all  the  parliamentary  parties.  The 
land-reform  measure  would  be  definitively 
put  into  operation  in  1926.  Long-term 
credits  would  be  granted  to  agriculture 
and  industry  alike. 


HOMELESS  CHILDREN  IN  RUSSIA 

THE  Moscow  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  sends  to  his 
newspaper  a  fearful  description  of  a  truly 
tragic  social  problem  confronting  Eussia 
at  the  present  time.  War  and  famine,  he 
says,  have  created  in  Eussia  a  whole  army 
of  homeless  orphans  and  waifs.  These 
ragged,  dirty,  and  destitute  children,  "bez- 
prizorni," as  the  Eussians  call  them,  are 
to  be  found  in  every  large  Eussian  center ; 
and  they  have  come  to  represent  a  social 
problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  While 
accurate  statistics  are  naturally  difficult  to 
compile,  it  has  been  recently  estimated 
that  there  are  9,000  bezprizorni  in  the  city 
of  Moscow  and  69,000  in  the  North  Cau- 


casus region,  and  a  Moscow  newspaper  de- 
clared that  there  are  300,000  such  waifs 
all  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  cast-off  children,  who  have  mostly 
lost  their  parents  in  war,  in  famine,  or 
in  the  epidemics  of  disease  which  swept 
Eussia  during  the  period  of  civil  war, 
represent  a  very  grave  source  of  infectious 
disease  and  criminality  in  the  life  of  the 
country.  Few  of  them  are  normal  in 
mind  or  in  body.  Doctors  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  some  of  these 
children  after  they  were  brought  in  off 
the  streets  testify  that  many  of  them  are 
sexual  perverts  and  drug  addicts,  and  it 
is  a  known  fact  that  the  dealers  who  sup- 
ply cocaine  to  the  Moscow  underworld  of- 
ten use  these  children  as  their  agents. 

The  bezprizorni  live  by  begging  and 
stealing,  and  some  ominous  cases  of  more 
serious  crimes  of  violence  on  their  part 
have  already  been  reported.  The  Soviet 
authorities  are  coming  to  realize  more  and 
more  that  unless  these  children  are  re- 
claimed the  adult  criminal  population  of 
Eussia  will  be  formidably  augmented  dur- 
ing the  next  decade. 

A  few  years  ago  the  existence  of  the 
bezprizorni  might  have  been  attributed  to 
the  sheer  inability  of  the  State  to  support 
the  country's  legions  of  homeless  children. 
Today  this  is  not  the  case.  If  it  were 
merely  a  matter  of  providing  food  and 
clothes  and  shelter,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment could  doubtless  solve  the  waif  prob- 
lem. 

But  the  bezprizorni,  for  the  most  part, 
are  not  docile  children  who  can  easily  be 
cared  for.  Years  of  adventurous  wander- 
ing life,  stealing  rides  on  trains,  exploring 
the  streets  of  Moscow,  lying  in  wait  early 
in  the  morning  to  filch  the  potatoes  or 
apples  or  carrots  of  a  drowsy  peasant  on 
his  way  to  market,  all  these  experiences 
have  developed  in  them  a  vagabond  spirit 
which  rebels  at  even  the  mildest  forms  of 
control.  Then  they  go  about  mostly  in 
gangs,  under  the  leadership  of  the  oldest, 
strongest,  and  most  reckless  of  their  num- 
ber ;  and  these  gangs  have  acquired  a  firm 
hold  on  their  members.  A  deserter  may 
expect  to  be  beaten  or  even  stabbed  if  he 
falls  in  with  his  old  companions. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  attempts  to  place  these 
waifs  in  children's  homes  have  not  alwavs 
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met  with  success.  In  some  cases,  when 
numbers  of  bezprizorni  were  introduced 
into  a  children's  home,  they  completely 
upset  the  discipline  of  the  institution. 

Theoretically,  probably  the  most  hope- 
ful of  the  government's  experiments  in 
dealing  with  the  waif  problem  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  farm  colonies.  The  lack  of  a 
trained  directing  personnel  for  such  col- 
onies is  keenly  felt,  however,  and  some  So- 
viet authorities  on  social  welfare  are  now 
inclined  to  favor  the  idea  of  placing  run- 
away children  with  private  peasant  fami- 
lies. A  peasant  who  adopts  an  orphan  gets 
an  extra  share  of  land  and  a  small  sum 
of  money  for  the  expenses  of  bringing  up 
the  child. 


CHINESE  TARIFF  CONFERENCE 

THE  successful  termination  of  the  Pe- 
king Tariff  Conference  augurs  well  for 
an  improvement  of  the  Chinese  situation 
in  terms  of  the  attitude  toward  China  of 
foreign  powers.  The  Peking  Conference 
grew  out  of  the  Washington  Conference  on 
the  Limitation  of  Armament.  On  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1922,  the  poAvers  which  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  Washington  parley  de- 
cided to  take  "immediate  steps'"  for  the 
holding  of  a  special  conference  regarding 
increases  of  the  Chinese  import  tariffs, 
which  have  been  fixed  for  China  by  out- 
side powers  for  the  past  eighty  years.  The 
conference  was  delayed  for  over  three 
years,  and  at  least  a  part  of  the  recent 
troubles  in  China  is  attributable  directly 
to  these  delays. 

Customs  Tariff  and  Likin 

The  principal  question  taken  up  at  the 
Peking  Conference  concerned  the  aboli- 
tion of  likin,  or  internal  tax  levied  in  va- 
rious provinces  of  China  by  the  local  war 
lords.  The  foreign  powers  have  insisted 
upon  this  before  allowing  China  to  in- 
crease effectively  her  import  duties. 

At  the  Washington  Conference  the  pow- 
ers decided  to  allow  China,  conditionally, 
to  impose  another  2y2  per  cent  on  her 
present  5  per  cent  import  duty,  with  rates 
varying  up  to  10  per  cent  on  certain  un- 
specified luxuries.  The  conditions  looked 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  demanded 
by  the  Mackay  and  other  treaties,  dated 


over  twenty  years  ago,  for  an  advance  to 
12y2  per  cent. 

The  outcome  of  the  conference  in  Pe- 
king has  been  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  to  abolish  the  likin,  while 
the  foreign  powers  ha^e  agreed  to  restore 
to  China  gradually  a  degree  of  tariff  au- 
tonomy. 

Origin  and  Significance  of  Likin 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  for  the 
Consortium  for  China,  held  in  New  York 
on  October  19  last,  Sir  Charles  Addis,  a 
British  outhority  on  China,  described  the 
origin  and  significance  of  likin  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

Let  me  say  just  one  word  upon  the  origin 
of  likin.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  ori- 
gin. The  word,  or  rather  two  words,  means 
in  Chinese  "contribution  of  a  thousandth" — 
that  is,  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  last  century,  previous  to  the  con- 
clusion of  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  there 
was  no  well-defined  distinction  between  cen- 
tral and  provincial  government  finance.  The- 
oretically, all  revenues  belonged  to  the  Em- 
peror. Practically,  the  provinces  enjoyed 
fiscal  autonomy.  Tribute  was  remitted  in 
kind  or  in  bullion,  but  so  long  as  collections 
did  not  show  any  serious  falling  off  from  the 
conventional  estimates,  no  questions  were 
asked. 

The  creation  in  1854  of  the  maritime  cus- 
toms as  a  substitute  for  the  native  customs, 
which  in  consequence  of  the  Taiping  Rebel- 
lion were  unable  to  operate,  completely 
changed  all  this.  The  revenues  continued 
to  flow,  as  before,  into  the  provincial  treas- 
uries ;  but  the  maritime  customs  now  ren- 
dered statements  of  cash  receipts  as  opposed 
to  conventional  estimates.  To  protect  them- 
selves, the  provinces  instituted  likin.  The 
abuses  of  the  system  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
tax  led  to  a  demand  for  the  protection  of 
foreign  commerce,  which  was  met  by  the 
introduction  of  what  is  known  as  the  transit 
pass  system  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  in 
1858.  Foreign  merchants  had  now  the  op- 
tion of  clearing  goods  in  transit  by  means 
of  a  pass.  If  this  revenue  or  part  of  it  had 
been  allocated  to  the  provinces  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  likin,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived,  all  would  hav«  been  well.  Un- 
fortunately, no  such  provision  was  made,  and 
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for  60  years  the  provinces  have  been  driven 
more  and  more  to  resort  to  other  means  to 
supply  the  deficit. 

Then  came  the  period  of  foreign  loans  se- 
cured upon  the  customs.  In  practice,  this 
did  not  lead  to  any  material  change.  The 
service  of  the  loans  was  levied  on  the  prov- 
inces and  the  central  government  washed  its 
hands  of  the  matter.  As  for  the  foreigner, 
he  cared  little  at  that  time  where  the  money 
came  from,  so  long  as  the  service  of  the  loan 
was  paid.  It  was  the  revolution  that  changed 
all  that.  The  revenues  then  came  under 
strict  foreign  control — the  customs  revenue 
became,  in  fact,  a  central  government  reve- 
nue. Yuan  Shih-kai  did  the  same  with  the 
salt  gabelle.  The  provinces  were  left  to  fill 
in  the  gap  in  their  revenues  as  best  they 
could. 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 

(November  1 — December  15) 

Nov.  2 — The  Italian  Debt-funding  Com- 
mission meets  the  American  Commission 
in  Washington. 

Nov.  3 — The  Tariff  Commission,  meet- 
ing in  Peking,  accepts,  in  principle, 
China's  proposal  that  tariff  autonomy  be 
granted  her  upon  the  abolition  of  the  likin 
tax. 

Nov.  6 — Henry  de  Jouvenal,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Matin,  is  appointed  by  the 
French  Government  High  Commissioner 
of  Syria  to  replace  General  Sarrail. 

Nov.  9 — The  official  German  delegation 
arrives  in  London  to  discuss  the  Anglo- 
German  Trade  Treaty. 

Nov.  11 — Greece  informs  the  League  of 
Nations  that  she  would  welcome  a  Balkan 
security  and  compulsory  arbitration  pact. 

Nov.  12 — Italian  and  American  debt 
commissions  agree  upon  the  funding  of 
Italy's  war-time  debt  to  the  United  States. 

Nov.  14 — Germany  is  informed  by  the 
Conference  of  Ambassadors  of  the  Allies 
that  the  evacuation  of  Cologne  will  begin 
on  December  1. 

Nov.  16 — The  Conference  of  Ambassa- 
dors agrees  on  the  terms  of  a  note  to  Ger- 
many on  disarmament,  following  the  com- 
plete agreement  reached  by  the  German 
experts  and  the  Interallied  Military  Com- 
mittee. 


Nov.  17 — The  New  Zealand  and  South 
Seas  International  Exhibition  opens  at 
Dunedin. 

Nov.  17 — The  German  Cabinet  author- 
izes the  Foreign  Minister  to  prepare  the 
necessary  bills  for  enabling  the  Eeichstag 
to  record  its  assent  to  the  Locarno  Trea- 
ties. 

Nov.  18 — The  House  of  Commons  ap- 
proves the  ratification  of  the  Locarno 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Guarantee  by  375  votes 
to  13. 

Nov.  20 — Queen  Alexandra  of  Great 
Britain  dies  at  Sandringham,  England. 

Nov.  20 — The  Italian  Senate  approves 
by  a  large  majority  the  bill  for  the  sup- 
pression of  secret  societies. 

Nov.  21 — The  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  renders  its  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  decision  to  be  taken  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  con- 
cerning the  frontier  of  Turkey  and  Iraq 
will  be  binding  on  the  parties. 

Nov.  21 — The  German  bill  to  ratify  the 
Locarno  Pact  and  to  sanction  the  entry 
of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations 
is  adopted  by  the  Reichsrat. 

Nov.  22 — The  French  Cabinet  resigns, 
twenty-four  days  after  its  formation,  be- 
cause of  defeat  on  the  Finance  Bill. 

Nov.  26 — M.  Herriot  abandons  his  at- 
tempt to  form  a  French  Cabinet  because 
of  refusal  of  the  Socialists  to  co-operate. 

Nov.  26 — The  King  of  Siam  dies. 

Nov.  26 — A  trade  agreement  between 
Holland  and  Germany  on  the  basis  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  is  signed. 

Nov.  27 — The  Eeichstag  passed  the 
Locarno  Pact  Bill  by  291  votes  to  174. 

Nov.  28 — M.  Briand  announces  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  French  Cabinet,  with 
M.  Loucher  as  Minister  of  Finance. 

Nov.  28 — President  Von  Hindenburg 
signs  the  law,  passed  by  the  Reichstag, 
covering  the  Locarno  agreements  and  the 
authorization  for  Germany  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Dec.  1 — The  Treaty  of  Locarno  and  the 
subsidiary  agreements  are  signed  in  Lon- 
don by  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Po- 
land. 

Dec.  4 — The  Rumanian  debt-funding 
agreement  is  signed  by  Secretary  Mellon 
for  the  United  States  and  by  Nicholas 
Titulesco  for  Rumania. 
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Dec.  5 — The  German  Cabinet  resigns 
because  of  desertion  by  the  Nationalist 
followers. 

Dec.  7 — The  thirty-seventh  session  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  opens 
with  a  crowded  agenda  of  more  than  thirty 
items. 

Dec.  11 — The  text  of  the  invitation  to 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
special  committee  which  is  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  an  international  conference  on 


armament  is  approved  by  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Invitations  al- 
most identical  in  text  are  also  prepared  by 
the  Council  to  be  sent  to  Germany  and  to 
Eussia. 

Dec.  15 — The  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  unanimously  decides  to  give  Mosul 
to  Iraq  under  the  condition  that  Great 
Britain  renew  its  treaties  for  twenty-five 
years. 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORT  OF  THE 
MEETING 


meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Theodore  E.  Burton,  chair- 
man. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  business  in 
order  is  the  reading  of  the  minutes. 

THE  SECRETARY:  Since  these  minutes 
were  printed  in  the  annual  report,  I  move 
that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, the  reading  of  the  minutes  will  be 
omitted.  There  being  no  objection,  we 
shall  take  up  the  next  order  of  business, 
which  is  announcements  and  communi- 
cations. 

THE  SECRETARY:  I  have  no  announce- 
ments and  no  new  communications,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  I  have  heard  from  each  of 
the  absentee  directors,  all  of  whom,  except 
our  Treasurer,  are  out  of  the  city.  There 
is  a  letter  here  from  the  Treasurer,  which 
will  naturally  come  before  us  later. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  business  in 
order  is  the  President's  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Peace  Society: 

DEAR  SIRS:  Article  7  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  American  Peace  Society  con- 
tains this  sentence :  "The  President  and 
Secretary  shall  make  annual  reports  of 
their  work,  which  shall  include  the  work 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  the  Board 
of  Directors.1"  Pursuant  to  this  provision, 
your  President  respectfully  submits  the 
following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1924- 
1925,  the  ninety-seventh  year  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  Society. 

This  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
is  held  according  to  the  following  vote, 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  May  22,  1925 : 

"Voted,  That  the  ninety-seventh  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Peace  Society  be  ad- 
journed until  such  time  as  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  Society." 

Executive  Committee 

Your  Executive  Committee  has  held 
eight  regular  meetings  during  the  year. 
For  this  period  the  number  of  regularly 
employed  officers  has  not  changed.  Mr. 
Arthur  Deerin  Call  has  continued  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Peace  Society  and 
as  Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  and 
Mr.  Leo  Pasvolsky  as  Associate  Editor. 
Mr.  W.  I.  Smalley  has  served  during  the 


year  as  Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant 
Treasurer.  The  names  of  all  our  officers 
head  this  report. 

We  regret  the  necessity  of  recording  the 
resignation  from  the  Board,  under  date 
of  January  30,  1925,  of  Paul  Sleman, 
Esquire,  who  had  served  the  Society  for  a 
number  of  years  with  faithfulness  and 
ability.  This  vacancy  remains  yet  to  be 
filled. 

The  Finances  of  the  Society 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  thirty- 
eight  persons  have  contributed  $5.00  or 
over  to  the  work  of  the  Society.  These 
contributors  were : 


Mrs.  E.  L.  Boas 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Brayton 
Miss  B.  G.  Brooks 
Hon.  Theodore  E. 
Burton 

D.  S.  Carll 
Robert  Cluett 
Harry  Dietsch 
S.  E.  Eastman 

E.  O.  Fisk 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Fitch 
S.  J.  Freiberg 
Wm.  P.  Gest 

M.  Goldenberg 
Ada  H.  Hersey 
R.  C.  Jenkinson 
G.  H.  Judd 
Joseph  Lee 
A.  L.  Lincoln 
James  McGrath 


Mrs.  S.  G.  Meredith 
H.  C.  Morris 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Neill 
A.  S.  Ochs 
Leo  Pasvolsky 
L.  H.  Pillsbury 
J.  H.  Ralston 
W.  H.  Schroder 
T.  J.  Sidwell 
E.  J.  Siller 
Paul  Sleman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I. 

Sprague 

Theodore  Stanfield 
Fannie  T.  Sturgis 
William  Thum 
W.  O.  Tufts 
G.  G.  Waite 
George  W.  White 
George  Wood 


The  report  of  George  W.  White,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Society,  is  before  us.  The 
balance  of  cash  on  hand  May  1,  1925,  was 
$1,031.76,  as  compared  with  $3,219.45  on 
May  1,  1924.  The  total  of  investments  on 
May  1,  1925,  was  $20,900.00  as  compared 
with  $30,100.00  on  May  1,  1924.  Faced 
with  this  situation,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  had  frequent  consultations  with 
Mr.  H.  C.  Phillips,  counsel  in  advertising 
and  business  building.  Mr.  Phillips  has 
studied  the  activities  of  the  Society  and 
has  offered  suggestions  which  have  received 
careful  attention.  A  number  of  them  are 
already  being  carried  out.  While  the  facts 
in  this  connection  are  known  at  the  time 
of  this  meeting,  they  will,  of  course,  more 
properly  be  recorded  in  the  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  1925-1926.  It  is  proper,  how- 
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ever,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  13 
new  subscriptions  to  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE  were  received  during  September, 
24  new  subscriptions  during  October,  and 
23  new  subscriptions  during  November. 

The  Permanent  Peace  Fund 

The  Permanent  Peace  Fund,  founded 
by  George  C.  Beckwith,  D.  D.,  has  con- 
tinued a  valuable  source  of  income.  Dr. 
Beckwith,  it  may  be  recalled,  gave  thirty- 
five  years  of  his  life  to  the  American  Peace 
Society,  agent,  secretary,  and  Editor  of 
the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE.  When  he  died, 
in  1870,  it  was  said:  "The  cause  of  peace 
in  the  United  States  has  lost  its  best 
friend." 

Our  Society  has  received  from  Thomas 
H.  Russell,  Esquire,  of  Russell,  Moore  & 
Russell,  27  State  street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  letter  under  date  of  May  13, 
1925,  as  follows : 

RUSSELL,  MOORE  &  RUSSELL,  COUNSELLORS  AT 
LAW,  27  STATE  STREET 

BOSTON,  May  13,  1925. 
AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY, 
ARTHUR  D.  CALL,  Esq., 

Secretary,    Colorado  Bldg.,    Washington, 
D.  C. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  CALL  : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Peace 
Fund  held  their  annual  meeting  today  and 
voted,  as  has  been  our  custom,  to  turn  over 
to  the  American  Peace  Society  the  net  in- 
come for  the  year,  amounting  to  $6,407.83,  as 
shown  by  our  report,  to  your  Society  for  the 
year  May  1,  1924,  to  May  1,  1925,  which  I 
enclose  herewith,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
enclosing  check  herewith  for  that  amount. 
Will  you  kindly  have  your  Treasurer  sign 
and  return  the  enclosed  receipt. 

I  read  a  part  of  the  article  you  kindly  for- 
warded to  me  and  am  glad  that  you  are 
putting  in  such  good  work  for  the  cause.  I 
enjoyed  your  recent  call  and  trust  you  will 
not  fail  to  favor  me  again  the  next  time  you 
are  in  town. 

With  kind  regards  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

THOMAS  H.  RUSSELL. 

The  report  referred  to  in  this  letter  is 
as  follows : 


BOSTON,  May  1,  1925. 
To  the  American  Peace  Society: 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Per- 
manent Peace  Fund  submits  the  following 
annual  report  for  the  period  May  1,  1924,  to 
May  1,  1925  : 

Gross  income  received  by  the  Trus- 
tees from  real  estate,  bonds, 
stocks  and  all  other  investments  $9,692.91 
Gross  expenses  paid  for  repairs 
and  taxes  on  real  estate,  salary 
of  bookkeeper  and  agents,  tele- 
phone, office  rent,  supplies, 
stationery,  safe-deposit  box,  in- 
surance, services  of  trustees  at- 
tending meetings  and  expenses, 
accrued  interest  on  investments 
made,  etc 3,285.08 


Net  income  from  the  fund  for  the 
year,  to  be  paid  to  the  American 
Peace  Society  $6,407.83 

Check  herewith  to  the  order  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  in  full  payment  of  net 
income  to  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  H.  RUSSELL, 

Treasurer. 

Our   Secretary 

This  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
services  of  Mr.  Arthur  Deerin  Call  as 
Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
and  as  Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 
It  will  be  granted  that  these  have  been 
eventful  years  in  the  history  of  our  So- 
ciety as  well  as  in  the  relations  of  States. 
When  Mr.  Call  assumed  the  work  as  Sec- 
retary and  Editor,  he  had  served  three 
years  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Society 
in  closest  relations  with  Dr.  Benjamin  P. 
Trueblood,  who  had  been  Secretary  and 
Editor  since  1892.  The  work  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  since  1915  has 
been  mainly  Mr.  Call's  work.  He  has  been 
assisted  by  an  office  secretary  and  the  part- 
time  services  of  other  people ;  but  the  poli- 
cies, the  editing,  the  direction  of  its  af- 
fairs, have  been  primarily  his.  He  should 
have  had  more  help.  But  the  officers  of 
this  Society  would  do  violence  to  their 
own  wishes  and  be  remiss  in  their  duty 
if  they  did  not  express  at  this  time  their 
heartiest  appreciation  of  the  devotion,  in- 
dustry, and  ability  which  its  Secretary 
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and  Editor  has  put  into  this  work  in  be- 
half of  a  better  international  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  Call  has  served  another  year  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  American 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
In  that  capacity  he  attended  the  twenty- 
second  conference  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  in  Bern  and  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, August,  1924.  He  later  attended 
the  twenty-third  International  Peace  Con- 
gress in  Berlin.  Largely  upon  his  initia- 
tive, the  twenty-third  conference  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  was  held  in  the 
United  States,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  a  special  act  of  Congress.  Mr.  Call  was 
Director  of  the  Conference.  The  report 
of  this  conference,  however,  will  naturally 
appear  in  the  next  annual  report  of  this 
Society. 

The  Society's  Library 

Mrs.  Arthur  Deerin  Call  has  continued 
her  invaluable  services  toward  the  im- 
provement of  our  library.  This  work,  at 
comparatively  little  expense,  would  have 
been  impossible  without  Mrs.  Call's  aid. 
The  Society  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
services  of  a  librarian  at  much  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  clerk. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  accumu- 
lation of  pamphlets,  most  of  them  dating 
before  1918,  have  been  sorted  over  and 
useless  material  discarded.  Approxi- 
mately one-third  were  worth  preserving 
and  have  been  put  in  cardboard  covers, 
classified,  and  cataloged  with  the  other 
books  on  the  shelves.  The  total  number  of 
such  cataloged  pamphlet  volumes  (many 
of  which  contain  several  pamphlets  each) 
is  671. 

The  other  cataloged  books  on  the  shelves 
number  1,579.  In  addition  there  are  some 
176  volumes  of  bound  periodicals  un- 
marked and  approximately  25  new  books 
on  hand  not  yet  cataloged.  In  all,  the 
total  number  of  volumes  in  the  English 
language  is  3,451. 

Two  new  bookcases  have  been  pur- 
chased, in  which  foreign-language  books 
and  pamphlets  have  been  placed,  where 
they  are  available,  though  they  are  not  yet 
finally  classified.  More  than  half  of  these 
are  in  French.  There  are  many  in  Ger- 
man and  a  few  each  in  Spanish,  Italian, 


Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  one  or 
two  in  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

Two  other  bookcases  have  been  pur- 
chased, and  in  them  our  periodicals,  al- 
phabetically arranged,  are  placed  as  they 
come  in.  They  are  much  easier  of  access 
than  they  were  when  piled  about  on  tables 
and  files. 

Your  librarian  has  also  rearranged  two 
valuable  files  of  cards  containing  topical 
and  biographical  clippings  and  references, 
so  they  are  ready  for  editorial  use. 

The  library  is  increasing,  almost  with- 
out expense  to  the  Society.  Many  valu- 
able books  are  donated  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  as  they  are  published  by  them. 
Besides  these,  we  are  frequently  receiving, 
gratis,  upon  our  request,  books  for  review 
in  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  from  all  the 
best  publishers  in  this  country  and  some 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  duty  of  your 
librarian  to  keep  track  of  the  books  that 
are  issued  on  the  general  themes  treated 
by  the  magazine  and,  if  possible,  secure 
copies  for  review.  She  sees  to  it  that  they 
are  all  reviewed,  and  then  such  as  are  use- 
ful in  our  library  are  classified  and  card- 
cataloged. 

Your  librarian  has  also  made,  in  odd 
moments,  the  index  to  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE.  This  is  done  on  cards  each  month, 
as  the  magazine  is  printed,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  whole  index  is  ready 
for  the  printer.  This  saves  time  and  also 
the  $25  previously  paid  to  an  indexer. 

A  few  necessary  reference  books  are 
purchased  each  year;  expense  is  also  in- 
volved in  binding  the  more  useful  maga- 
zines, including  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  library  is 
growing  decidedly  more  valuable  from 
month  to  month,  at  an  expenditure  very 
small  in  comparison  with  its  value. 

The  Work  of  the  Society 

While  the  Secretary's  report  will  refer 
more  intimately  to  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  our  Society,  it  is  fitting  for  your  Presi- 
dent to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
Society  will  celebrate  its  one-hundredth 
anniversary,  in  the  year  1928. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
friends  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
recognizing  this  epoch  in  its  history,  will 
provide  for  a  permanent  home  and  a  more 
sufficient  financial  backing,  to  the  end  that 
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its  great  service  to  a  better-ordered  world 
may  be  larger  and  more  useful. 

The  annual  subvention  from  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace 
is  greatly  appreciated.  Frankly,  we  wish 
it  might  be  larger.  We  dare  to  hope  that 
it  will  be.  Mr.  Carnegie  personally  con- 
tributed through  many  years  to  this  So- 
ciety. The  American  Peace  Society,  as 
we  see  it,  stands  boldly  for  the  things 
championed  by  the  Endowment. 

There  should  be  an  Assistant  Editor  of 
the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  working  on  full 
time.  The  selection  of  a  director  for  each 
of  the  States  should  be  completed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  if  the  work  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  is  to  be  as 
broadly  representative  as  we  wish. 

Now,  perhaps  as  never  before,  is  the 
time  for  the  American  Peace  Society  to 
advertise  its  traditions  and  to  spread  the 
teachings  of  its  illustrious  founders. 
(Signed)  THEODORE  E.  BURTON, 
President  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

Dr.  GREEN  :  I  move  that  the  President's 
report  be  accepted,  placed  on  file,  and 
printed  in  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  I  second  the  motion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Unless  there  is  ob- 
jection, the  motion  is  carried.  May  I  ask 
the  Secretary  how  far  back  the  index  to 
the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  goes. 

THE  SECRETARY:  The  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE  is  indexed  year  by  year.  There  is 
no  complete  index  of  the  magazine. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Have  you  complete 
sets  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  ? 

THE  SECRETARY:  Yes,  in  our  library. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  other 
complete  set,  namely,  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Library,  Boston. 

Dr.  HILL:  And  not  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  ? 

THE  SECRETARY:  No. 

Dr.  HILL:  Or  in  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  ? 

THE  SECRETARY:  No. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  would  probably  be 
impossible  to  get  another  complete  set. 

Dr.  SCOTT  :  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
a  complete  index  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE,  beginning  preferably  with  the  Har- 
binger of  Peace,  in  1828?  Such  an  in- 
dex would  make  a  wonderful  showing. 
This  Peace  Society  has  had  before  it  on 
numerous  occasions  speakers  of  the  great- 


est distinction.  To  a  person  not  familiar 
with  the  American  Peace  Society  and  with 
what  it  has  accomplished,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising to  find  just  what  excellent  material 
there  is  there. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  Such  an  index  would  be  val- 
uable from  another  angle;  it  would  show 
that  many  of  the  peace  movements  grew 
out  of  the  labors  of  the  officers  of  this  So- 
ciety, affecting  treaties  and  arbitration. 

Dr.  SCOTT:  There  have  been  very  re- 
markable things  that  have  been  done  along 
the  line  the  Chairman  has  mentioned. 
There  was  the  proposition  of  a  conference 
of  nations,  the  idea  of  Mr.  Ladd.  The 
Czar  carried  it  out.  Another  project  of 
Mr.  Ladd's  was  the  codification  of  inter- 
national law  through  a  conference.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  accomplished 
before  long;  indeed,  it  has  begun  uncon- 
sciously through  various  international  con- 
ferences. Another  of  his  views  was  the 
organization  of  an  international  court  of 
justice  upon  the  model  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  so  we 
might  go  on  enumerating  them  one  after 
another.  These  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  they  all  came  from  the  head 
of  William  Ladd.  I  think  that  this  ought 
to  be  more  generally  known. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that.  The  next  business  in  order  is  the 
report  of  the  Secretary.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  said  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary, 
by  the  custom  of  the  years,  covers  a  field 
wider  than  is  usually  indicated  by  a  re- 
port. We  shall  hear  from  the  Secretary. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society: 

DEAR  SIRS  :  The  war  had  a  marked  in- 
fluence upon  the  world  peace  movement. 
Prior  to  1914  there  were  many  peace  so- 
cieties in  this  country  and  abroad,  rang- 
ing from  mere  forums  for  discussion  of 
international  affairs  to  various  groups  of 
particularists  bent  upon  some  specific  pro- 
gram or  philosophy  for  the  overthrow  of 
war.  The  fragility  of  these  well-meaning 
organizations  sadly  appeared  when  faced 
with  the  clashes  of  the  realities  of  war. 
Most  of  them  withered  and  disappeared. 
The  scores  of  branches  and  affiliated  socie- 
ties of  the  American  Peace  Society  suf- 
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fered  that  very  fate.  The  American  Peace 
Society  itself,  however,  survived  the  holo- 
caust, purged,  it  is  believed,  by  the  terrible 
fires.  Indeed,  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety has  endured  through  many  wars.  It 
still  lives.  Through  another  year  it  has 
maintained  its  work,  in  certain  ways  saner 
and  healthier,  with  its  friends  and  sup- 
porters, albeit  too  few,  from  every  walk 
of  life. 

Pros  and  Cons 

There  are  people  not  in  sympathy  with 
our  efforts.  Your  Secretary  aims  to  find 
out  who  these  persons  may  be  and  the 
reasons  for  their  disapproval. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  under  date  of  No- 
vember 5,  asking  for  a  subscription  to  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  a  distinguished  Bos- 
ton banker  replied:  "I  don't  believe  in 
you." 

A  former  member  of  President  Wilson's 
Cabinet  wrote : 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  a  member  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  not  militant  enough  to  satisfy  me.  I 
believe,  dogmatically,  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  not  only  the  world's  greatest  hope 
for  peace,  and  that  if  it  is  allowed  to  fail, 
another  world  war  will  devastate  modern 
civilization.  With  this  belief,  I  am  unable 
to  join  any  society  or  movement  which  is 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  whole- 
hearted, explicit,  and  unreserved  advocacy  of 
American  adhesion  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  and  other  societies  more 
or  less  like  it  are  doing  a  useful  work  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  their  membership  grow  among 
those  who  are  less  intransigent  than  I." 

An  attorney  in  St.  Louis  expressed  his 
views  as  follows : 

"I  have  received  the  five  issues  of  the 
ADVOCATE.  You  ask  me  to  write  my  opinion 
of  it,  and  I  do  so.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
and  informative,  and  some  of  its  contribu- 
tions, such  as  those  of  Mr.  Ralston,  useful ; 
but  on  the  whole  I  doubt  its  influence  as  an 
agency  for  peace. 

"I  entertain  peculiar  ideas  concerning  the 
peace  problem.  I  feel  that  we'll  never  ob- 
tain it  through  co-operation  with  politicians 
and  governments  but  only  through  the  use  of 
coercion  upon  them.  All  processes  and  pro- 
grams of  the  past  predicated  confidence  in 


government  to  reform  itself,  and  all  have 
failed.  No  government  ever  reformed  itself 
or  ever  will ;  no  politician  ever  willingly  sur- 
rendered power  or  ever  will.  In  my  opinion, 
a  settled  distrust  of  government  in  the  people 
is  the  first  requisite  toward  peace  and  lib- 
erty. Governments  must  be  bound  down 
against  the  power  to  harm  the  citizen,  na- 
tionally and  internationally ;  we  did  it  na- 
tionally, but  it  must  be  done  over  and  over 
again.  We  have  already  slipped  back  into 
absolutism;  that  is  to  say,  the  politician — 
the  political  power-holder — constantly  reach- 
ing out  for  more  power,  has  transformed  ours 
into  practically  an  unlimited  government. 
We  shall  not  abolish  war  until  we  take  the 
war  power  away  from  government.  In  our 
internal  concerns  we  have  learned — and  for- 
gotten— how  to  protect  ourselves  against 
some  forms  of  arbitrary  power  by  the  imposi- 
tions of  prohibitions  upon  government.  These 
must  be  enlarged  and  extended  to  interna- 
tional concerns. 

"I  deny  that  peoples  make  war,  though 
governmental  propaganda  agencies  do  in- 
flame them  when  war  is  desired ;  if  peoples 
make  war,  why  the  necessity  for  conscrip- 
tion and  compulsory  military  service? 

"You  have  too  many  politicians  in  im- 
portant places  in  your  peace  society ;  they'll 
see  that  you  don't  seriously  disturb  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  governmental  power;  it  is 
the  meat  they  feed  upon. 

"I  am  asking  John  Byrne  &  Co.  to  send 

you  a  copy  of  my  book  [ — ].  If 

you  read  it  you  will  see  why  I  can't  go  along 
with  you." 

A  New  York  lawyer  says : 

"I  take  no  interest  in  any  so-called  "Peace 
Society"  which  opposes  our  entering  the 
League  of  Nations — the  only  practicable  way 
of  obtaining  peace  among  the  nations.  In- 
stead of  your  Society  being  called  'The 
American  Peace  Society,'  it  should  be  called 
'The  Un-American  Society  for  the  Continu- 
ance of  War.'  " 

But  there  are  criticisms  of  still  another 
character.  A  gentleman  from  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  writes : 

"I  appreciate  the  many  good  points  of  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE.  It  is  attractive  to  look 
at,  of  convenient  size,  and  good  print.  But 
it  is  not  readable.  I  don't  read  it.  I  doubt 
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if  many  do.  It  is  full  of  sound  learning  in 
the  way  of  documents  and  programs,  but  is 
dull  and  heavy.  You  wish  to  increase  the 
circulation.  The  only  right  way  is  to  make 
it  more  readable  for  the  average.  The  Amer- 
ican has  a  reading  public  of  2,500,000  a 
month.  You  can't  be  like  the  American 
Magazine.  But  to  do  any  good  you  must  be 
read  and  to  be  read  you  must  write  in  an 
interesting  way,  more  entertaining.  The 
greatest  evil  is  not  the  small  circulation,  but 
the  fact  that  the  few  who  do  take  it  don't 
read  it.  The  magazine  is  to  help  peace  in  the 
world.  It  does  not  know  how  to  get  its  ideas 
'across.'  " 

A   distinguished   author  and   diplomat 

writes : 

"I  have  long  used  your  very  able  little 
paper  in  my  work.  As  I  once  suggested  to 
Dr.  Hill,  I  think  you  are  terribly  handicap- 
ped by  your  name,  which  implies  a  pacifism 
not  generally  acceptable  to  scholars  and  stu- 
dents. Why  not  use  your  present  title  as  a 
subtitle  and  adopt  a  more  specific  one  (like 
International  Register,  for  instance),  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  great  field  for  a  cheaper 
record  of  international  events  (like  yours) 
than  at  present  exists,  particularly  if  they 
could  be  readily  assembled  afterwards.  Dr. 
Toynbee  is  going  to  do  something  like  this, 
I  believe,  for  Great  Britain." 

An  officer  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  after  praising  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE,  writes : 

"I  am,  of  course,  interested  in  the  promo- 
tion of  peace,  but  do  not  feel  that  the  present 
is  an  opportune  time  to  join  a  peace  society, 
especially  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  am  serving.  While  the  magazine  is 
good,  and  of  interest,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am 
in  a  position  to  add  it  to  the  number  of 
magazines  to  which  I  subscribe.  There  are 
at  present  such  a  great  number  of  periodicals 
devoted  to  all  kinds  of  objects,  most  of  which 
are  worthy  and  of  interest,  that  one  does  not 
find  time  to  read  them,  or  the  means  to  sub- 
scribe." 

A  lady  of  New  York  City,  who  finds 
our  magazine  "beautifully  printed,  well 
edited,  and  on  excellent  paper,  with  a  good 
cover,"  considers  our 

"point  of  view  rather  too  much  that  of  the 
man  who  saw  the  mote  in  his  neighbor's  eye 


and  not  the  beam  in  his  own — vide  the  Carib- 
bean article  and  the  Mexican  one.  I  am  still 
looking  for  the  writer  who  can  point  out 
American  faults  to  Americans  so  cleverly  that 
the  101  per  centers  won't  cry,  Treason !  Per- 
haps you  can't  find  him  either.  .  .  .  Lastly, 
could  it  (the  magazine)  be  colored  with 
items  of  human  interest?  After  all,  popula- 
tions are  human  and  diplomats  men." 

Other  typical  quotations  from  the  many 
letters  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
"Send  no  more;  do  not  want  it."  "Find 
it  useful  .  .  .  cover  is  great.  .  .  . 
I  use  it  in  my  (Federation  of  Women) 
club  work;"  "fine  piece  of  literature." 

One  of  our  best-known  scholars  and  dip- 
lomats writes:  "Doing  well.  Keep  on.*' 
This  man  is  one  who  enclosed  a  check  for 
$5.00. 

The  assistant  dean  of  one  of  our  best- 
known  schools  of  foreign  service  writes: 

"We  have  found  your  magazine  extremely 
valuable  and  would  not  be  without  it.  It  is 
the  most  concise,  accurate,  and  up-to-date 
publication  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen. 
We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
official  documents  that  are  given  in  the  maga- 
zine. It  is  our  humble  opinion  that  much  of 
the  misunderstanding  in  the  world  today  is 
due  to  ignorance  of  facts.  So  many  writers 
with  an  easy  pen  are  likely  to  roam  off  into 
the  fields  of  inaccuracy  because  only  a  few 
of  them  ever  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
original  documents.  Your  magazine,  by  mak- 
ing these  readily  available,  is  performing  a 
real  service,  not  only  to  readers  on  interna- 
tional affairs,  but  to  writers  who  wish  to 
make  their  writings  accurate.  The  platform 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  my  own  opinions  as  to  what 
is  the  real  basis  of  peace  and  the  best  method 
of  reaching  it.  As  you  say,  peace  without 
justice  will  never  endure.  Peace  at  any  price 
is  the  platform  of  a  coward." 

A  Washington  lawyer  says,  among  other 
things : 

"In  this  connection  permit  me  to  say  that 
I  have  the  greatest  regard  and  admiration 
for  the  profound  statesmanship,  broad  learn- 
ing, and  loyal  patriotism  of  your  President, 
my  good  friend,  and  I  count  it  an  honor  to 
be  associated  with  an  organization  of  which 
he  is  the  chief  officer.  Therefore  I  take 
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pleasure  in  enclosing  my  check  for  $5.00  for 
a  sustaining  membership.  During  the  past 
few  months  I  received  and  very  much  en- 
joyed the  ADVOCATE,  for  which  I  thank  you 
most  heartily.  I  think  there  is  opportunity 
for  doing  splendid  work  and  feel  that  you 
are  proceeding  along  the  right  lines." 

A  professor  of  international  law  in  one 
of  our  largest  and  oldest  eastern  univer- 
sities says : 

"Referring  to  a  recent  letter  from  the 
American  Peace  Society,  I  want  to  say  that 
as  long  as  you  are  the  responsible  executive 
of  that  Society  I  will  be  delighted  to  be  a 
member  and  to  receive  the  ADVOCATE  with 
which  I  have  long  been  in  sympathy." 

Another  recognized  expert  in  inter- 
national law : 

"I  admire  the  ADVOCATE  greatly  and  have 
annually  subscribed  to  an  extra  copy  to  be 
sent  to  some  address  where  I  believed  it 
would  be  appreciated.  I  myself  have  been  a 
member  for  several  years." 

The  wife  of  a  United  States  Senator, 
writing  from  abroad,  says: 

"I  have  read  the  magazine  from  cover  to 
cover  with  deepest  interest.  ...  I  can- 
not too  highly  commend,  at  least  from  my 
personal  viewpoint,  the  periodical  as  a 
whole." 

From  these  typical  expressions  of  opin- 
ion, pro  and  con,  your  Secretary  and  Edi- 
tor is  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  needs  to  be  sharp- 
ened and  improved. 

Reasons  for  the  Continuance  of  Our  Work 

The  reason  for  the  continued  and  deep- 
ening activities  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  for  the  approval  of  our  govern- 
ment during  the  war,  is  undoubtedly  the 
fact  that  its  traditions  and  precepts  are 
the  traditions  and  precepts  upon  which 
our  America  itself  is  built.  Our  aim  for 
international  peace  has  been  and  is  simply 
to  extend  to  the  society  of  civilized  States, 
recognized  since  States  began,  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  as  a  people  have  found 
so  eminently  satisfactory  and  successful 
throughout  the  development  of  our  own 
political  institutions. 


When  the  forerunners  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  Mr.  David  Lowe  Dodge  in 
1809  and  Noah  Worcester  in  1814,  were 
writing  their  most  influential  pamphlets 
against  war,  they  were  uttering  the  Chris- 
tian aspirations  of  our  American  people. 

William  Ladd,  founder  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  wrote  in  his  "circular  let- 
ter," under  date  of  May  8,  1828 : 

"We  hope  to  increase  and  promote  the 
practice,  already  begun,  of  submitting  na- 
tional differences  to  amicable  discussion  and 
arbitration;  and,  finally,  of  settling  all  inter- 
national controversies  by  an  appeal  to  reason, 
as  becomes  rational  creatures,  and  not  by 
physical  force,  as  is  worthy  only  of  brute 
beasts ;  and  that  this  shall  be  done  by  a  con- 
gress of  Christian  nations,  whose  decrees 
shall  be  influenced  by  public  opinion  that 
rules  the  world." 

When  Mr.  Ladd  wrote  those  words  he 
had  clearly  in  mind  the  method  of  settling 
disputes  between  States  provided  by  our 
founding  fathers  at  Philadelphia  in  1787. 
He  was  thinking  also  of  our  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  with  its  provision  for  ar- 
bitration, a  treaty  concluded  November 
19,  1794,  by  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  our 
Supreme  Court,  John  Jay,  father,  it  may 
be  appropriately  added,  of  Judge  William 
Jay,  President  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  dis- 
tinguished career,  1848  to  1858. 

In  his  address  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Peace  Society  in 
1838,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  proud  voice 
of  our  America  at  its  best,  said : 

"If  the  universal  cry  for  reform  of  so  many 
inveterate  abuses,  with  which  society  rings; 
if  the  desire  of  a  large  class  of  young  men 
for  a  faith  and  hope,  intellectual  and  relig- 
ious, such  as  they  have  not  yet  found,  be  an 
omen  to  be  trusted ;  if  the  disposition  to  rely 
more  in  study  and  in  action  on  the  unex- 
plored riches  of  the  human  constitution;  if 
the  search  of  the  sublime  laws  of  morals  and 
the  sources  of  hope  and  trust,  in  man  and 
not  in  books,  in  the  present  and  not  in  the 
past,  proceed ;  if  the  rising  generation  can  be 
provoked  to  think  it  unworthy  to  nestle  into 
every  abomination  of  the  past,  and  shall  feel 
the  generous  darings  of  austerity  and  virtue, 
then  war  has  a  short  day  and  human  blood 
will  cease  to  flow. 
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"It  is  of  little  consequence  in  what  man- 
ner, through  what  organs,  this  purpose  of 
mercy  and  holiness  is  effected.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  Nations  is  un- 
doubtedly that  at  which  the  present  fabric 
of  our  society  and  the  present  course  of 
events  do  point." 

Reference  has  been  made  to  "William 
Ladd,  founder  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety. No  annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
should  omit  reference  to  this  man,  of 
whom  Charles  Sumner,  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Peace  Society 
in  1849,  some  eight  years  after  Mr.  Ladd's 
death,  said: 

"The  idea  of  a  congress  of  nations  with  a 
high  court  of  judicature  is  as  practicable  as 
its  consummation  is  confessedly  dear  to  the 
friends  of  universal  peace.  Whenever  this 
congress  is  convened,  as  surely  it  will  be,  I 
know  not  all  the  names  that  will  deserve 
commemoration  in  its  earliest  proceedings ; 
but  there  are  two  whose  particular  and  long- 
continued  advocacy  of  this  institution  will 
connect  them  indissolubly  with  its  future — 
the  Abbe  Saint-Pierre,  of  France,  and  Wil- 
liam Ladd,  of  the  United  States." 

Dr.  HILL  :  I  should  like  at  this  time,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  interrupt  the  Sec- 
retary, to  do  so  by  asking  a  question :  Does 
any  one  here  present  feel  able  to  say  at 
what  exact  period  of  time  William  Ladd's 
work  was  first  discovered,  or,  shall  we  say, 
rediscovered  and  brought  to  public  notice  ? 
Was  his  work,  which  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  has  pub- 
lished in  full,  under  your  editorship,  Dr. 
Scott,  known  long  before  it  was  actually 
published  by  the  Endowment? 

Dr.  SCOTT  :  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
answer  exactly. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Dr.  Scott,  you  de- 
livered an  address  at  one  of  our  annual 
meetings,  held  at  Rauscher's,  in  which  you 
dwelt  upon  the  principles  advocated  by 
William  Ladd. 

Dr.  SCOTT:  I  have  a  certain  hesitancy 
in  replying  to  Dr.  Hill.  Many  years  ago 
Dr.  Trueblood  asked  me  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Peace  Society  in  Bos- 
ton and  to  speak  at  its  anniversary.  I  did 
so  and  delivered  a  rather  longish  address 
on  Mr.  Ladd,  going  into  a  number  of 
phases  of  his  activity.  That  was  shortly 


after  the  adjournment  of  the  Second  Peace 
Conference;  I  forget  the  exact  date.  For 
many  years  I  have  been  a  great  advocate  of 
Mr.  Ladd's  services,  both  through  ad- 
dresses and  through  publications  relative 
to  his  work. 

THE  SECRETARY:  I  am  sure  Dr.  Scott 
will  pardon  me  if  I  add  that  Mr.  Ladd's 
essay,  which  he  has  made  so  easily  avail- 
able for  the  modern  reader,  was  one  of 
six  published  in  the  year  1840.  Those  six 
essays  were  brought  together  in  a  volume, 
which  volume  was  widely  circulated  at  the 
time,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad. 
Following  Mr.  Ladd's  essay,  Mr.  Elihu 
Burritt,  at  one  time  Secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  and  Editor  of  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  pleaded  before  many 
international  peace  conferences  in  Eu- 
rope, beginning  in  1848,  for  the  views  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Ladd.  These  international 
conferences  were  not  unimportant  affairs. 

Dr.  SCOTT:  One  was  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Victor  Hugo. 

THE  SECRETARY  :  Yes,  in  Paris  in  1849, 
with  an  attendance  of  over  2,000  dele- 
gates. It  did  seem  in  1850  that  Mr. 
Ladd's  ideas  were  about  to  become  the 
practice  of  nations,  when  broke  the  Cri- 
mean War.  From  that  time  the  teachings 
of  William  Ladd  were  of  little  interest  un- 
til Dr.  Scott  rediscovered  him.  Does  that 
answer  your  question,  Dr.  Hill? 

Dr.  HILL  :  Yes,  very  satisfactorily.  My 
interest  in  asking  the  question  is  this: 
The  person  in  the  Department  of  State, 
in  1899,  who  made  the  report  on  the  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  in  response  to  the  Czar's 
rescript,  calling  for  the  first  peace  con- 
ference at  The  Hague,  undertook,  among 
other  things,  to  write  a  resume  of  the 
things  done  in  the  United  States  in  behalf 
of  organized  peace,  particularly  of  an  in- 
ternational court.  That  person  did  not 
know  of  the  work  of  William  Ladd,  or  it 
would  have  been  included  in  that  resume. 
It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  that  re- 
porter was  not  better  informed  upon  the 
subject.  The  resume  did  go  back  to  the 
resolution  passed  in  the  general  court  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  1832  upon 
the  subject,  but  strangely — or  not 
strangely,  for  ignorance  is  not  strange — 
it  overlooked  the  contribution  of  William 
Ladd,  which  is  so  important  and  which 
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would  have  been  such  an  important  ad- 
dition to  that  resume,  if  the  reporter  had 
known  the  facts. 

THE  SECRETARY:  That  resolution  of 
1832,  to  which  you  have  just  referred,  was 
put  through  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts largely  upon  the  initiative  of  Mr. 
Ladd. 

Dr.  HILL:  The  limitations  of  human 
knowledge  explain  a  great  many  things. 

Dr.  SCOTT:  So  that  the  record  may  be 
accurate,  if  it  were  not  for  the  deprecatory 
remarks  made  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  at 
the  table  as  to  the  reporter,  I  should  like 
to  add  my  mite  to  the  conversation  and 
say  that  he  was  none  other  than  Dr.  David 
Jayne  Hill. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  That  was  published 
as  an  official  document,  I  believe. 

Dr.  HILL:  Yes,  it  was  a  part  of  Secre- 
tary Hay's  instructions  to  the  American 
delegates  to  the  Hague  Conference  of 
1899. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  By  the  way,  Judge 
Bustamante  gives  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  that  resolution  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  as  1844. 

Dr.  SCOTT:  That  was  another. 

THE  SECRETARY:  Judge  Bustamante 
mentions  another  resolution  passed  by  the 
Vermont  Legislature  in  1852. 

Dr.  HILL  :  That  also  was  later. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  do  not  think  he 
mentions  the  name  of  Mr.  Ladd.  He  does 
speak  of  Elihu  Burritt. 

Dr.  SCOTT:  The  remarkable  thing  is 
that  Elihu  Burritt  went  through  the  world 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  William  Ladd 
openly  as  the  doctrine  of  William  Ladd, 
and  proclaimed  himself  merely  as  a  hum- 
ble disciple  and  follower. 

THE  SECRETARY  (continuing  his  re- 
port) :  It  was  against  the  background  of 
the  teachings  of  William  Ladd  that  an- 
other distinguished  leader  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  William  Jay,  in  his 
little  book,  "War  and  Peace,"  in  1842 
raised  the  inquiry  that  ended  in  the  incor- 
poration in  many  treaties  of  the  familiar 
compromis  clause.  Judge  Ja/s  inquiry 
was  whether  or  not  "a  mode  for  preserving 
peace  may  not  be  devised  that  will  shock 
no  prejudice  and  excite  no  reasonable 
alarm."  He  went  on  to  answer  his  own  in- 
quiry by  supposing  that  in  our  next  treaty 


with  France  an  article  were  inserted  of 
the  following  import: 

"It  is  agreed  between  the  contracting 
parties  that  if,  unhappily,  any  controversy 
shall  hereafter  arise  between  them  in  re- 
spect to  the  true  meaning  and  intention  of 
any  stipulation  in  this  present  treaty,  or  in 
respect  to  any  other  subject,  which  contro- 
versy cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by 
negotiation,  neither  party  shall  resort  to  hos- 
tilities against  the  other;  but  the  matter  in 
dispute  shall,  by  a  special  convention,  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitrament  of  one  or  more 
friendly  powers;  and  the  parties  hereby 
agree  to  abide  by  the  award  which  may  be 
given  in  pursuance  of  such  submission." 

Dr.  SCOTT  :  If  I  may  interrupt  the  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Elihu  Root 
concluded  in  1908,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  a  treaty  embodying  just  that 
principle. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  As  I  recall  it,  the 
principle  was  adopted  in  substance  in  our 
treaty  with  Mexico  after  the  war  of  1848. 

Dr.  SCOTT:  It  was. 

THE  SECRETARY  (continuing  his  re- 
port) :  Down  the  years,  besides  Ladd,  and 
Jay,  and  Burritt,  and  Emerson,  and  Sum- 
ner,  there  was  Francis  Wayland;  Jon- 
athan Dymond;  the  devoted  scholar,  Dr. 
Beckwith,  to  whom  our  President  has  re- 
ferred; the  poet  Whittier,  Eobert  Treat 
Payne,  Dr.  Trueblood,  men  who  devoted 
their  lives — Dr.  Trueblood,  like  Ladd  and 
Beckwith,  sacrificing  his  life  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  peace  between  na- 
tions based  upon  the  principles  of  justice. 

America's  ways  of  maintaining  and  pro- 
moting this  peace  are  known  of  all  men — 
the  way  of  diplomatic  and  consular  ne- 
gotiations, of  good  offices,  of  mediation,  of 
commissions  of  inquiry,  of  councils  of  con- 
ciliation, of  friendly  composition,  of  arbi- 
tration, of  a  developing  codification  of 
international  law,  of  judicial  settlement; 
these  are  ways  which  our  America  has  fre- 
quently tried  and  not  found  wanting. 

Our  own  President,  Representative  Theo- 
dore E.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  is  an  outstand- 
ing representative  in  our  present  day  of 
the  principles  consonant  with  the  practice 
of  the  United  States  of  America — prin 
'ciples  approved  and  pleaded  for  by  our 
American  Peace  Society.  During  the  year, 
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President  Burton  has  prepared  a  report 
for  the  Congress  relative  to  the  World 
Court,  bringing  together  for  the  first  time 
an  historical  resume  of  the  relations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  con- 
trol of  our  foreign  relations.  As  chairman 
of  our  American  delegation  to  the  Geneva 
Congress  for  the  Control  of  International 
Traffic  in  Arms,  he  was  able  to  exercise  a 
marked  influence  upon  that  important 
meeting,  and  to  fashion  the  protocol  re- 
lating to  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  poi- 
sonous gases  in  time  of  war.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Debt  Funding 
Commission,  he  has  participated  in  the 
refunding  of  the  debts  to  the  United 
States  from  Belgium,  Italy  France,  Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia.  He,  too,  attended 
the  Twenty-second  Conference  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  at  Bern  and  Ge- 
neva. As  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  he  attended  its 
meeting  in  Paris  in  April.  He  took  a 
leading  part  later  in  the  Twenty-third 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  recently  closed  in  Washington. 

The  American  Peace  Society  treasures 
its  reputation  for  holding  aloft  the  noble 
aspirations  at  the  heart  of  America,  and 
for  being  true  to  the  teachings  of  the  great 
men  who  have  built  their  lives  into  the 
history  of  this  Society. 

In  this  spirit  your  Secretary  begs  leave 
to  offer  the  following  as — 

The  Foundations  of  Peace  between  Nations 

The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms, 
at  this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting, 
its  abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its 
illustrious  founders.  These  founders,  to- 
gether with  the  men  of  later  times  who 
have  shared  in  the  labors  of  this  Society, 
are  favorably  known  because  of  their  serv- 
ices to  the  building  and  preservation  of 
the  Republic.  Their  work  for  peace  be- 
tween nations  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the 
world,  and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of 
settling  international  disputes  have  reason 
for  a  larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly 
developing  international  achievements,  it 
is  fitting  that  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety should  restate  its  precepts  of  a  cen- 


tury in  the  light  of  the  ever-approaching 
tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by 
every  legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely 
and  permanently  only  on  the  principles  of 
justice  as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually 
accepted  international  law;  but  justice  be- 
tween nations  and  its  expression  in  the 
law  are  possible  only  as  the  collective  in- 
telligence and  the  common  faith  of  peo- 
ples approve  and  demand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  un- 
mindful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations 
throughout  the  world  aiming  to  advance 
interest  and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a 
desirable  and  attainable  peace;  but  this 
desirable,  attainable,  and  hopeful  peace 
between  nations  must  rest  upon  the  com- 
monly accepted  achievements  in  the  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every 
instance  by  the  American  Peace  Society, 
and  in  which  some  of  its  most  distin- 
guished members  have  participated,  have 
heretofore  been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic 
or  consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Ge- 
neva; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more 
friendly  nations,  upon  the  request  of  the 
contending  parties  or  of  other  and  dis- 
interested parties — a  policy  consistently 
and  persistently  urged  by  the  United 
States ; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — like- 
wise a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States ; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  pro- 
vided for  by  international  convention  and 
many  existing  treaties,  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  contracting  party; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method 
of  adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with 
the  approval  of  leading  nations,  including 
the  United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  na- 
tions in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their 
own,  the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  dis- 
interested third  party — a  method  tried 
and  not  found  wanting  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States ; 
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By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies 
are  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for 
law — a  method  brought  into  modern  and 
general  practice  by  the  English-speaking 
peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  na- 
tions in  their  relations  with  one  another — 
frequently  apply  to  each  of  these  methods 
just  enumerated,  there  remain  two  out- 
standing, continuous,  and  pressing  de- 
mands : 

( 1 )  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  con- 
ferences of  duly  appointed  delegates,  act- 
ing under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of 
restating,   amending,   reconciling,  declar- 
ing,   and    progressively    codifying    those 
rules   of  international  law  shown  to  be 
necessary  or  useful  to  the  best  interests 
of  civilized  States — a  proposal  repeatedly 
made  by  enlightened  leaders  of  thought  in 
the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice  mu- 
tually acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use 
of  for  the  determination  of  controversies 
between  nations,  involving  legal  rights — 
an  institution  due  to  the  initiative  of  the 
United  States  and  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence and  practice  of  the  American   Su- 
preme Court. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  question  of  the 
adoption  of  these  principles  is  before  us. 
The  statement  is  certainly  well  written. 
Do  we  approve  it  as  a  declaration  of  the 
aims  of  the  American  Peace  Society? 

Dr.  SCOTT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  life 
member  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  for- 
mal motion,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
be  carried  in  each  successive  publication 
of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 

Dr.  HILL  :  I  second  that  motion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  other 
remarks  ?  If  not,  the  question  will  be  put. 

The  question  was  put  and  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  There  are  other 
things  that  we  should  take  up.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  ever-present  problem  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  American  Peace 
Society.  There  is,  perhaps,  too  little  time 
to  discuss  that  today,  but  some  means 
should  be  devised  for  adding  to  the  income 


of  the  Society.  Shall  we  have  a  committee 
to  consider  that?  I  thought  perhaps  Mr. 
Phillips  might  be  present.  It  is  the 
method  of  the  present  day  to  appoint 
somebody  whom  we  might  call  a  promoter. 

Dr.  SCOTT  :  Is  he  a  promoter  now  ? 

THE  SECRETARY:  Yes,  his  specialty  is 
advertising  and  business  building. 

Dr.  SCOTT:  Is  he  the  one  who  used  to 
be  at  Mohonk? 

THE  SECRETARY:  Yes. 

Dr.  SCOTT:  Not  at  all  seeking  to  de- 
flect the  course  of  the  discussion,  and  cer- 
tainly not  wishing  to  eliminate  the  name 
of  Mr.  Phillips  from  our  consideration,  I 
should  think  it  would  be  pre-eminently 
fitting  to  have  a  carefully  chosen  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Chair,  after  con- 
sultation of  various  interests,  in  order  to 
begin  as  soon  as  feasible  its  activities,  to 
see  if  it  be  not  possible  to  secure  some 
form  of  permanent  endowment  and  a 
larger  income,  to  be  announced  in  1928, 
on  the  formal  celebration  of  the  hundred 
years  of  successful  existence  of  this  very 
remarkable  Peace  Society.  I  make  that 
motion  at  this  time.  It  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  do  anything  offhand  in  this  way,  and 
it  ought  to  be  done  after  great  delibera- 
tion, but  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  appropriate  measures  might 
be  taken. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  As  to  what  would  be 
an  opportune  time  would  be  a  matter  for 
consideration.  The  central  idea  is  to  have 
a  committee  to  consider  this  question  of 
finance.  How  large  a  committee? 

Dr.  SCOTT  :  I  think  it  wise  to  leave  that 
to  the  discretion  of  the  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  President  and  the  Secretary. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the 
motion.  Are  there  any  remarks  upon  the 
subject?  If  not,  I  shall  put  the  question. 

The  question  was  put  and  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  In  this  connection 
let  me  suggest  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  some  material  prepared  to  be  pub- 
lished, perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
which  shall  more  clearly  set  forth  what 
this  Society  has  done ;  that  it  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  such  men  as  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Charles  Sumner,  Ellery  Chan- 
ning;  that  the  principles  it  propounded 
were  carried  into  treaties;  that  it  pre- 
sented petitions  to  Congress  year  after 
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year,  and  State  legislatures,  which  re- 
sulted, in  the  case  at  least  of  two  States, 
and  the  Congress,  in  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions, and  that  during  all  these  years 
the  Society  was  constant  and  untiring  in 
its  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  peace  when 
there  was  not  as  much  agitation  on  the 
subject  as  there  is  now.  I  am  not  at  all 
discouraged  upon  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing not  only  larger  financial  support,  but 
greater  general  support  for  the  Society. 
A  committee  ought  to  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose  and  it  will  be  a  committee 
that  will  have  to  do  some  work. 

Mr.  MORRIS  :  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
be  permitted,  I  suggest,  as  a  part  of  the 
scope  of  the  activity  of  that  committee, 
an  endeavor  to  decide  a  question  which 
interferes  in  my  own  mind  with  every 
consideration  which  I  give  to  the  financial 
problems  of  the  Society.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  absolutely  clear  in  my 
mind  just  exactly  the  kind  of  support  the 
Society  really  needs,  or  perhaps,  the  kind 
of  support  that  its  program  needs.  There 
seem  to  be  two  ways,  separately  considered 
and  in  combination,  by  which  great  public 
movements  are  accomplished :  One  is  by 
the  public  pressure  of  a  great  number  of 
people,  some  of  whom  are  public-minded 
and  some  of  whom  are  simply  public- 
minded  for  the  moment.  The  other  is 
by  the  successful  arrangement  of  machin- 
ery upon  the  part  of  the  people  who  really 
know  what  successful  machinery  is  going 
to  result  in.  In  other  words,  we  have  con- 
stantly sweeping  over  this  country,  at  least 
we  have  since  the  World  War,  peace  move- 
ments of  one  kind  and  another,  of  varying 
degrees  of  permanency  and  of  varying  de- 
grees of  soundness.  However,  we  always 
have  a  comparatively  small  group  of  people 
who  really  influence  the  international  de- 
velopments of  the  world,  and  particularly 
of  the  United  States.  I  listen  to  these 
constant  debates  about  the  circulation  of 
the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  and  about  the 
number  of  members  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  I  am  unable  to  get  my- 
self separated  from  the  idea  that  possibly 
there  is  in  that  discussion  of  those  sub- 
jects a  waste  of  effort  and  energy.  As  I 
have  observed  this  organization,  it  seems 
to  have  done  its  most  effective  work 
through  putting  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  in  position  to  do  something  valu- 


able materials  for  their  purpose.  I  can- 
not feel  that  a  hundred  thousand  readers, 
who  also  read  the  American  Magazine  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  are  necessarily 
going  to  result  in  much  benefit  to  this  So- 
ciety. They  may.  I  do  not  know.  That 
is  a  thing  that  is  puzzling  me.  Therefore, 
until  I  am  convinced  that  a  hundred 
thousand  readers  are  desirable,  I  do  not 
see  why  any  effort  should  be  made  particu- 
larly to  get  a  hundred  thousand  readers. 
I  do  feel  that  if  out  of  that  hundred  thou- 
sand somebody  can  select  five  hundred  or 
five  thousand  whom  we  ought  to  have,  that 
those  are  the  people  upon  whom  the  drive 
should  be  made,  and  I  think  in  all  con- 
siderations of  our  financial  program  and 
our  financial  requirements  that  funda- 
mental question  has  to  be  answered,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  intend  to  endeavor  to 
affect  the  thinking  of  a  hundred  thousand 
people,  why  go  to  all  the  labor  and  diffi- 
culty of  getting  money  enough  to  do  it? 
If  our  real  effort  is  directed  at  some  few 
hundred  or  few  thousand  people,  that  is 
the  place  to  concentrate.  What  is  the  ul- 
timate goal  of  this  Society?  Who  are  the 
people  we  really  want  to  interest?  Until 
that  question  is  settled,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  decide  what  the  financial  require- 
ments of  the  Society  are.  Anybody  will 
concede,  and,  of  course,  first  of  all  myself, 
that  if  we  could  get  seventy-five  million 
people  in  the  United  States  who  are  in- 
terested in  putting  across  the  aims  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  it  would  be 
highly  desirable ;  but  the  chances  are  that 
we  cannot  get  that  many.  Where  are  we 
going  to  stop,  or  what  are  we  going  to 
aim  for  on  the  way  up?  Until  that  ques- 
tion is  thoroughly  threshed  out,  until  we 
determine  just  in  what  field  we  shall  op- 
erate, we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  set- 
tle the  question  of  how  much  money  we 
want,  or  of  how  many  members  we  want, 
or  of  how  many  readers  of  our  magazine 
we  want,  or  what  type  of  magazine  we  are 
to  publish.  I  am  simply  thinking  out 
loud  on  a  theme  that  has  always  puzzled 
me  when  our  financial  program  is  men- 
tioned. I  suggest  that  the  committee  in- 
clude that  in  its  scope  of  investigation. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Of  course,  there  is 
another  side  to  that  question.  The  spread 
of  propaganda  is  one  of  the  main  occu- 
pations today.  The  object  of  all  those 
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who  desire  an  international  policy  adopted, 
or  any  cult  to  be  accepted,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  to  reach  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber. Propagandizing  on  the  largest  pos- 
sible scale  has  nowadays  become  a  science. 
I  do  not  say  this  from  any  opinion  that  it 
may  be  desirable  to  reach  merely  five  hun- 
dred or  five  thousand,  but  merely  to  com- 
ment upon  the  methods  of  today.  That  is 
a  thing  for  the  committee  to  consider.  Is 
it  desirable  to  reach  a  very  large  number, 
or  is  it  desirable  to  reach  a  few  who  will 
be  active  and  influential  in  promoting  the 
cause  which  we  advocate  ?  That  is  a  thing 
for  the  committee  to  consider  carefully. 

Dr.  SCOTT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said 
so  much  that  I  hesitate  to  say  anything 
more,  but  I  do  think  that  what  Mr.  Morris 
suggests  is  of  immense  importance.  There 
are  peace  movements,  so  called,  starting 
up,  and  new  things  come  and  new  things 
go.  If  this  Peace  Society  does  not  join 
with  them,  there  is  an  outcry.  The  in- 
stance which  occurs  to  me  at  the  present 
time  is  the  matter  of  the  League  to  En- 
force Peace.  It  really  destroyed  many  of 
the  peace  societies  in  the  United  States, 
arbitration  societies  and  other  societies, 
by  annexing  them  to  their  one  central  or- 
ganization, the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
bring  peace  into  the  world  by  the  use  of 
force  against  those  who  were  unwilling  to 
accept  their  peculiar  form.  I  would  sup- 
port the  restricted  view  of  Mr.  Morris,  if 
I  understand  it,  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
go  with  the  crowd.  To  follow  the  crowd 
you  must  have  a  set  of  flexible  principles. 
As  I  say,  this  Society  has  its  traditions. 
They  are  good  traditions.  They  are  being 
acted  upon,  and  I  should  think  the  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  create  some  form  of  ef- 
fective machinery  in  order  to  bring  those 
principles  to  and  to  familiarize  a  select 
public  with  their  importance,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  leaders  of  thought,  by  supply- 
ing information  and  allowing  them  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  to  appeal  to 
their  various  constituents. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  That  is  an  appeal  to 
leaders  ? 

Dr.  SCOTT:  That  is  what  I  conceive  to 
be  Mr.  Morris'  idea  and  I  think  it  is  an 
admirable  one.  If  that  is  done,  the  influ- 
ence of  this  Society  may  be  untold,  be- 
cause, after  all,  it  is  the  people  who  do 
things,  who  think  out  things,  who  ac- 


complish anything.    Is  that  your  idea,  Mr. 
Morris  ? 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Perhaps  I  should  amend 
by  saying  that  what  I  have  said  is  not 
my  idea  at  all,  but  that  I  gathered  that 
idea  from  my  many  conversations  with 
our  able  and  successful  Secretary.  At 
various  times  I  have  propounded  to  him 
this  popular  idea,  and  I  have  always  been 
met  by  such  intelligent  representations 
that  he  is  gradually  winning  me  over  to 
his  point  of  view,  and  what  I  want  to  get 
settled  before  I  can  become  enthusiastic 
about  the  matter  is,  What  should  be  the 
goal? 

Dr.  GREEN  :  I  think  a  very  good  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  from  some  of  the  let- 
ters which  the  Secretary  read.  Some  of 
them  come  from  people,  evidently,  who 
think  they  are  being  propagandized.  Some 
say  that  they  do  not  read  the  magazine. 
Certainly  they  do  not  read  it  because  it 
does  not  appeal  to  their  type  of  intelli- 
gence; and  if  you  get  leaders  convinced, 
they  will  get  at  them  from  another  angle 
and  you  can  handle  them  in  that  way. 

Dr.  SCOTT:  Just  one  word  more.  Mr. 
Root  stated  at  a  meeting  of  our  Board  of 
Trustees  that  the  two  volumes  of  McMur- 
ray's  Treaties  and  Conventions  concluded 
by  China,  put  out  by  the  Endowment,  en- 
abled the  Arms  Conference,  the  Pacific 
Conference  meeting  here  in  Washington, 
to  reach  agreements  on  all  of  the  Pacific 
questions,  which  they  could  not  have  done 
but  for  these  publications,  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  those  two  books,  used  in 
that  way,  were  worth  all  of  the  money 
that  had  been  allotted  to  the  division  of 
international  law  since  its  creation.  That 
is  a  practical  example  of  what  I  think  the 
American  Peace  Society  can  do.  Let  peo- 
ple know  that  the  principles  of  the  Society 
are  true  to  the  traditions  of  people  like 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  William  Ellery 
Channing,  that  it  is  carrying  out  the  poli- 
cies of  the  greatest  minds  which  America 
has  produced. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  really  should  like 
to  see  in  book  form  a  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  which  will  include  these 
principles,  and  its  methods  in  the  way  of 
suggestions  for  arbitration  treaties,  and 
its  activities  in  the  preparation  and  pre- 
sentation of  petitions.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  today  any  general  understanding 
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of  what  the  American  Peace  Society  has 
done. 

Dr.  SCOTT:  I  move  that  in  celebration 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  a  centenary  volume  be 
prepared,  with  a  general  index  of  the  AD- 
VOCATE OF  PEACE. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  second 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

THE  SECRETARY:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  two  or  three  other  matters  that  have 
to  be  acted  upon  officially.  One  is  the 
adoption  or  not  of  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  the  other  is  the  election  of  offi- 
cers. Shall  I  read  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

THE  SECRETARY:  The  Treasurer's  re- 
port is  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

R.  G.  RANKIN  &  Co.,  ACCOUNTANTS  AND 
AUDITORS 

Members  American  Institute  of  Accountants 
NEW  YORK,  May  18,  1925. 

Mr.  GEORGE  E.  WHITE, 

Treasurer,  The  American  Peace  Society, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIR  :  We  have  examined  the  accounts 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  for  the  year 
ended  April  30,  1925,  and  submit  herewith 
the  following: 


Exhibit  "A,"  cash  account  for  the  year 
ended  April  30,  1925. 

Schedule  "1,"  Reserve  Fund  investments, 
as  at  April  30,  1925. 

In  addition  to  the  income,  as  shown  by 
cash  receipts  in  Exhibit  "A,"  the  following 
coupons  had  not  been  clipped  and  credited  to 
the  income  account  at  the  close  of  the  period 
under  audit : 

On  4th  U.  S.  Liberty  $100.00  4^4  per 
cent  bond,  coupons  due  October  15, 
1924,  and  April  15,  1925 $4.25 

On  2d  U.  S.  Liberty  $100.00  4^4  per 
cent  bond,  coupons  due  May  15  and 
November  15,  1924  4.25 

On  1st  U.  S.  Liberty  $100.00  414  per 
cent  bond,  coupons  due  June  15  and 
December  15,  1924  4.25 

On  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
$200.00  6  per  cent  convertible  bonds, 
coupons  due  August  1,  1924,  and 
February  1,  1925  12.00 

On  4th  U.  S.  Liberty  $100.00  4^4  per 
cent  bond,  coupons  due  April  15, 
1924  ,  2.12 


$26.87 

We  hereby  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
accompanying  statement  of  cash,  together 
with  the  statement  of  reserve  fund  invest- 
ments, attached  hereto  accurately  accounts 
for  the  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Society  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1925, 
and  correctly  sets  forth  the  Reserve  Fund 
investments  as  at  April  30,  1925. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  G.  RANKIN  &  Co., 
Members  American  Institute  of  Accountants. 


EXHIBIT  "A" 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Cash  Account  for  the  Year  Ended  April  30,  1925 
Balance  of  cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  May  1,  1924 


$3,219.45 


RECEIPTS 

Memberships,  including  subscriptions  to  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE $1,263 . 00 

Special  subscriptions  to  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE 358 . 09 

Sales  of  pamphlets  and  books   526 . 52 

Contributions    1,274.00 

Subvention  from  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 6,860 . 63 

Permanent  Peace  Fund  Trustees    5,693.32 

Interest  on  bank  deposits    27 . 50 

Income  from  Reserve  Fund  investments  1,637 . 67 

U.  S.  Treasury  certificates  of  indebtedness  sold 8,000.00 
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Interparliamentary  Union  for  printing   21 . 71 

Miscellaneous  income   (sale  of  paper,  etc.)    10.85 

25,673.29 


Total    $28,892.74 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Department  of  Home  Office: 

Salaries   of   Secretary,   Editor,   Assistant   Editor,   office 

secretary     $10,500.00 

Salaries — Clerks,  librarian,  extra  help   345.02 

Office   rent    1,683.00 

Postage,  express,  telegrams,  etc 386.01 

Office    supplies    282 . 96 

Office    equipment    89 . 35 

Telephone    100.44 

Library    94.03 

Newspapers  and  periodicals    108.35 

Letter  service,  mimeographing,  etc 363 . 50 

Advertising    98.40 

Annual   meeting    100.00 

Entertainment    196. 88 

Books  and  pamphlets   25 . 05 

Reporting  convention    43 . 50 

Miscellaneous,     repairs,     deposit     box,     membership     in 

learned  societies,  towel  service,  etc 125 . 81 

-  $15,048.30 

Department  of  Field  Work: 

Subvention  to  New  Hampshire  Peace  Society $50.00 

Travel  Expenses: 

Mr.  Call,  expense  account  153 . 12 

Mr.  Call,  to  Europe 1,200.00 

Mr.  Pasvolsky  to  Williamstown   100 . 00 

1,503.12 

Department  of  Publications: 

Printing  and  mailing  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE $7,766 . 53 

Printing  and  distribution  of  pamphlets    3,342.48 

Printing  for  Interparliamentary  Union    15 . 00 

Miscellaneous  printing — envelopes,   cards,   etc 185 . 50 

11,309.56 
27,860.98 


Balance  of  cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  April  30,  1925 $1,031. 76 

Represented  ~by — 

National  Metropolitan  Bank — checking  account  $778 . 51 

National  Metropolitan  Bank — savings  account   236. 46 

Petty  cash  on  hand,  in  office  16. 79 

$1,031.76 
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SCHEDULE  "1" 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Reserve  Fund  Investments  as  at  April  30,  1925 


$200  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Con- 
vertible 6's,  1925  

$100  U.  S.  Liberty,  1st  4%'s,  converted 

$100  U.  S.  Liberty,  2d  4^4's,  converted  

$100  U.  S.  Liberty,  4th  4Vi's,  converted   

$15,000  U.  S.  certificates  of  indebtedness,  4%'s, 
due  March  15,  1927  

17  shares  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

24  shares  Boston  Elevated  Ry.  Co.  Com 

12  shares  Pullman  Company   

1  share  Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light  Co.  Com. 

12  shares  Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light  Co.  5 
per  cent  preferred  


Par  value 

$200.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


No  par 


$20,900.00 


Price 

128  3/4 
102  1/32 
101 9/32 
102  9/32 
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Market  value 

$257.50 
102.03 
101.28 
102.28 


15,000.00 

102  3/32 

15,314.95 

1,700.00 

136  1/8 

2,314.12 

2,400.00 

77 

1,848.00 

1,200.00 

131  1/2 

1,578.00 

100.00 

49 

49.00 

996.00 


$22,663.16 


THE  SECRETAKY:  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  reserve  fund  investment  account, 
the  total  of  which  is  something  over 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  I  have  here 
a  letter  relative  to  that  from  the  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  White,  which  I  desire  to  read. 
That  letter  is  as  follows : 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  November  30,  1925. 

ARTHUR  D.  CALL,  Esq., 

Secretary,  American  Peace  Society,  Colo- 
rado Building,   Washington,  D.   C. 

DEAR  MB.  CALL  : 

I  regret  exceedingly  that,  on  account  of 
this  being  the  end  of  the  month  and  Monday, 
I  will  have  to  lose  the  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege of  attending  your  luncheon  today,  but 
I  will  be  with  you  in  thought. 

I  mentioned  to  you  verbally  some  time 
back,  and  now  would  like  to  put  it  in  writ- 
ing, that  I  think  that  the  Society  should  not 
own,  as  a  general  proposition,  any  stocks. 
They  have  no  definite  maturity,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  fluctuating  from  time  to  time,  so  it 
would  be  my  suggestion  to  your  committee 
that  you  authorize  the  sale,  at  the  market 
price,  of  all  the  stocks  that  the  Society  holds 
and  reinvest  the  funds  in  such  secured  obliga- 
tions as  you  may  elect,  or  I  will  be  glad  to 
make  several  suggestions,  from  which  you 
could  make  a  choice. 

Most  all  stocks  are  unusually  high  at  pres- 
ent, and  while  they  may  stay  around  that 
figure,  I  believe  it  would  be  advantageous  for 


the  Society  to  sell  their  stock  holdings  and 
invest  in  indebtedness  that  is  secured. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GEO.  W.  WHITE, 
Treasurer  American  Peace  Society. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  If  we  act  on  Mr. 
White's  suggestion,  the  motion  would  be 
that  with  Mr.  White's  advice  and  consent 
these  shares  of  stock  be  sold  at  the  market 
value,  and  that  the  money  be  reinvested 
in  bonds  which  would  meet  his  approval. 

Dr.  GREEN  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  that 
motion,  but  I  should  advise  of  course  care- 
ful consultation  with  Mr.  White  as  to 
when  they  should  be  sold.  The  market  is 
at  the  bottom  now,  and  it  is  slowly  com- 
ing back  after  this  tremendous  debacle  it 
has  had  in  the  last  thirty  days. 

THE  SECRETARY:  Instead  of  stating 
that  it  be  reinvested  in  bonds,  I  suggest 
that  the  motion  provide  that  it  be  merely 
reinvested. 

Dr.  GREEN:  Yes. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  As  one  who  has  had 
some  experience  in  the  banking  business 
and  also  as  trustee  of  educational  institu- 
tions, I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  invest- 
ments of  the  funds  of  such  institutions  in 
stocks  that  fluctuate.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  one  institution 
which  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  that  stock 
went  down  clear  out  of  sight.  The  aim  of 
such  an  organization  as  this  is  stability, 
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not  a  high  rate  of  return,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  anything  that  is  speculative  or 
uncertain  as  to  value.  As  I  understand 
the  motion,  it  is  that  Mr.  White,  using  his 
judgment  as  to  the  time  of  disposition, 
shall  dispose  of  these  stocks  for  reinvest- 
ment. Are  you  ready  for  the  motion? 
If  there  be  no  further  remarks,  I  shall  put 
the  question. 

The  question  was  put  and  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

THE  SECEETARY:  The  Secretary's  Ke- 
port  may  well  contain  a  list  of  the  organi- 
zations of  our  country  devoted  to  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  peace.  (This  list  will 
appear  in  a  later  number  of  this  maga- 
zine.) 

Dr.  GREEN  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  of  the 
Treasurer  be  received  and  printed  in  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 

Mr.  MORGAN  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Next  in  the  order  of 
business  is  the  reports  of  committees.  Is 
there  any  committee  to  report? 

THE  SECRETARY  :  I  think  not,  sir. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  next  business  in 
order  is  the  election  of  officers  for  the  next 
year. 

Dr.  HILL  :  I  move  that  the  existing  offi- 
cers be  re-elected. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Green 
and  was  agreed  to. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  There  is  a  suggestion 
in  the  report  which  I  presented  that  there 
should  be  an  Assistant  Editor  of  the  AD- 
VOCATE or  PEACE,  working  on  full  time. 
If  he  were  to  work  on  full  time,  the  ex- 
pense of  such  an  assistant  would  be  prob- 
ably not  less  than  three  thousand  dollars. 

THE  SECRETARY:  That  seems  reason- 
able. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  query  is,  while 
that  is  exceedingly  desirable,  whether  in 
the  present  financial  condition  of  the  So- 
ciety we  can  quite  do  that.  The  desira- 
bility of  it  is  beyond  question.  I  think 
that  would  better  be  left  to  the  committee 
for  consideration  or  perhaps  to  this  gen- 
eral committee. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  I  move  that  that  also  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  general  fi- 
nance committee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Dr.  SCOTT:  In  respect  to  the  question 


of  getting  a  larger  circulation  for  the  AD- 
VOCATE OF  PEACE,  I  think  a  mistake  would 
be  made  if  that  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  letting  down  in  order  to  make  it  ac- 
ceptable to  a  less  thoughtful  class  of  read- 
ers. You  have  got  to  sugar-coat  your  pill 
all  of  the  time  if  you  do  that.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  you  stand  true  to  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  appeal  to  an  intelligent 
and  effective  audience,  you  are  going  to 
advance  the  cause  for  which  the  founders 
labored,  and  some  of  the  things  which 
spring  naturally  from  these  resolutions  are 
going  to  find  themselves  incorporated  into 
the  practice  of  nations;  but  you  will  not 
make  any  progress  if  you  button-hole  the 
man  on  the  street  and  bore  him  into  read- 
ing a  thing  which  he  does  not  understand. 
You  will  make  progress  only  if  you  get 
a  few.  You  will  remember,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  you  were  a  young  man,  study- 
ing a  certain  book  which  spoke  about 
where  two  or  three  were  assembled  in  a 
certain  person's  name.  Very  well.  Get  a 
few  people  together  who  understand  these 
things,  and  then  let  them  spread  the  gos- 
pel. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  should  like  to  see 
the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  obtain  a  very 
much  larger  circulation,  say,  among  those 
capable  of  appreciating  it — say,  among 
clergymen.  I  have  tried  in  a  small  way 
myself  by  subscribing  for  copies  for  cer- 
tain people  whom  I  thought  would  be  in- 
terested, and  I  shall  do  that  again  this 
year.  Some  of  those  have  since  become 
permanent  subscribers. 

Dr.  SCOTT  :  The  trouble  is  that  so  many 
people  who  sincerely  desire  peace  lose 
their  heads  and  go  off  half-cocked.  I 
noticed  the  other  day  a  copy  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, and  it  quoted  some  clergyman  stating 
that  if  we  did  not  join  the  World  Court  we 
would  have  eternal  war.  All  of  us  here, 
I  take  it,  are  in  favor  of  the  World  Court, 
but  the  idea  of  a  man  representing  the  in- 
telligence of  our  people  standing  up  and 
saying  such  a  thing  as  that  is  ridiculous. 

THE  SECRETARY:  Mr.  Morgan  here  is 
a  representative  of  the  clergy.  I  wish  he 
would  say  something  about  this  situation. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  much  to  say  except  from  a  personal 
point  of  view.  I  just  came  from  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  holding  a  school  for 
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two  hundred  representatives  of  different 
denominations  here  in  the  city.  So  far  as 
the  peace  movement  is  concerned,  I  feel 
that  I  would  like  to  leave  one  or  two  copies 
of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  around  where 
some  of  these  gentlemen  can  read  it.  I  do 
feel  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  profes- 
sion, the  criticism  which  has  been  sug- 
gested is  justifiable;  also,  I  feel  that  I 
should  stand  up  for  my  own  profession. 
We  are  a  hard-worked  lot.  It  is  pretty 
hard  for  us  to  be  trotting  up  and  down  at 
everybody's  call  and  "to  think  straight  all 
of  the  time  on  all  of  these  problems,  where 
even  the  leaders  of  the  various  movements 
are  tremendously  divided.  For  instance, 
there  was  the  letter  from  a  former  Cabinet 
member,  read  this  afternoon  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Then  Dr.  Scott  quotes  the  man  who 
said  that  we  must  join  the  World  Court 
or  have  eternal  war.  Well,  I  think  that 
should  be  put  down  to  his  enthusiasm. 

I  have  found  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE 
to  be  of  tremendous  spiritual  help  to  me. 
I  have  one  or  two  lectures,  that  I  have 
delivered  to  Rotarian  clubs  and  the  like, 
on  our  American  contribution  to  civiliza- 
tion. Whatever  success  I  have  met  with 
I  owe  largely  to  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety and  to  my  friend,  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Call.  The  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  has  been 


of  great  significance  to  me.  I  may  state, 
though  it  is  a  matter  at  the  moment  con- 
fidential, that  I  am  now  considering,  and 
perhaps  shall  accept,  a  call  to  one  of  the 
strongest  Congregational  pulpits  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  I  have  been  thinking  that 
I  could  render  a  service  to  that  city  by  get- 
ting together  perhaps  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
city  and  asking  our  Secretary  here,  Mr. 
Call,  to  come  and  pay  us  a  visit  and  hold 
some  sort  of  round-table  conference  with 
them. 

Dr.  SCOTT:  That  is  an  excellent  idea. 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  adjourn,  I  move 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the 
officers  of  the  American  Peace  Society  for 
their  activities  during  the  past  year. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  suggest  that  the 
motion  be  presented  by  some  one  else. 

Mr.  MORRIS  :  I  take  pleasure  in  present- 
ing the  motion. 

Mr.  MORGAN  :  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  MORRIS  :  The  question  is  on  tender- 
ing a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the 
Society  for  their  activities  during  the  past 
year. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

THE  SECRETARY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  meeting  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  meet- 
ing accordingly  adjourned. 


WARS   IN  STONE* 

By  HARROLD  D.  SCARBOROUGH 


"It  was  Sunday  morning,  such  an  almost 
perfect  autumn  Sunday  as  London  gets 
once  or  twice  a  year — blue  sky,  a  mellow, 
hazy  sunshine,  and  above  the  petrol  fumes 
an  occasional  pungent  whiff  of  burning 
leaves  and  brushwood  from  somewhere  in 
the  suburbs.  The  setting  was  almost  per- 
fect for  the  flood  of  khaki  splashed  with 
crimson  that  displaced  at  and  about  Hyde 
Park  corner  the  usual  church  parade  and 
the  riders  in  Rotten  Row.  It  might  have 
been  a  review  for  foreign  royalty  or  a 
trooping  of  the  colors  for  the  King's  birth- 
day— except  for  one  thing. 

"But  that  one  thing,  which  these  gran- 
dees and  generals  had  turned  out  to  un- 
veil, furnished  a  strangely  discordant  note. 

*  From  Herald-Tribune  for  November  3, 
1925. 


And  it  will  go  on  sounding  that  note,  in 
marble,  long  after  everybody  who  saw  last 
Sunday's  ceremony  shall  have  passed  from 
the  scene.  That  nine-point-two  howitzer 
will  be  thrusting  its  ugly  nose  into  the 
sky,  and  the  weathering  and  grime  of  the 
London  smoke  will  not  soften  the  fact 
that  about  the  base  of  this  monster  can- 
non, which  is  the  Royal  Artillery  war 
memorial,  there  lies  the  figures  of  mangled 
and  dead  men,  their  agony  frozen  into 
the  imperishable  stone. 

"Is  there  in  the  world  any  other  war 
memorial  like  this  group  by  Jagger? 
There  are  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  Nelson's 
column,  the  Lion  of  Lucerne,  the  Siekesal- 
lee,  the  crosses  in  many  a  little  English 
village,  the  bronze  plaques,  and  the  'Pro 
Patria's'.  But  here,  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
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don,  is  something  new.  It  idealizes  noth- 
ing, it  conceals  nothing.  It  is  war  in  stone. 
It  says  in  marble  what  Verestchagin 
painted,  what  Andreyev  and  Stephen 
Crane  wrote.  The  Cenotaph  in  Whitehall 
commemorates  the  Unknown  Soldier.  At 
Hyde  Park  corner  there  is  the  Unknown 
Soldier.  He  lies  beneath  his  gun,  dead, 
his  tunic  flung  hastily  over  his  mangled 
face,  because  his  fellows  had  no  time  to 
do  more  while  they  served  the  howitzer. 

"Millions  of  Londoners  must  look  at 
him  every  day,  whether  or  not  they  like 
it.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether, 
passing  him,  they  take  off  their  hats,  as 
they  do  when  they  pass  the  Cenotaph. 

"That  sculptured  group  seems  to  me  to 
be  as  significant,  in  its  way,  as  the  security 
pact.  Jagger  might  or  might  not  have 
seen  the  nine-point-twos  in  action  and  still 
as  a  talented  sculptor  might  have  been 
able  to  imagine  the  Royal  Artillery  War 


Memorial.  But  unless  the  governing 
classes  of  England  had  known  and  learned 
to  hate  war,  Jagger's  design  would  not 
have  stood  the  ghost  of  a  chance  against 
the  stained-glass  conventionality  that  a 
hundred  other  sculptors  could  have  turned 
out.  Unless  most  of  the  800,000  English- 
men who,  from  1914  to  1918  passed 
through  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  did  not  still 
remember  war's  real  meaning,  there  would 
be  such  a  public  outcry  that  there  would 
very  soon  be  a  different  bit  of  statuary  at 
Hyde  Park  corner. 

"On  principle,  almost  everybody  ap- 
proves the  security  pact,  although  few 
people,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  know  any- 
thing more  about  it  than  in  some  indefinite 
way  it  is  supposed  to  lessen  the  chances  of 
future  war.  But  there  is  nothing  vague 
or  indefinite  about  this  latest  addition  to 
London's  sculpture.  Its  meaning  is  as 
grimly  evident  as  that  of  a  casualty  list." 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  ONE  FOREIGN 
POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  ROBBIE  BERKELEY  BURNET 


RACIOUS  God,  what  a  people !"  So 
said  Governeur  Morris  in  1789,  as 
he  watched  the  Paris  mob  drag  the  naked 
body  of  M.  de  Toulon  through  the  streets.1 
It  was  a  far  cry  this  from  the  scenes  of 
dumb,  patient  misery  of  two  years  before, 
as  depicted  in  1787  by  Arthur  Young  in 
his  "Travels  in  France." 

Where  do  we  look  for  a  cause  for  such 
a  transformation  scene?  Primarily,  per- 
haps, in  the  history  of  our  own  country.2 

American  Public  Opinion 

The  successful  revolt  of  the  English  col- 
onies in  America,  their  democratic  doc- 
trines in  their  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  their  republican  constitution; 
also,  the  fact  that  the  French  had  helped 
the  colonists  and  had  fought  with  them, 
had  led  the  French  to  watch  the  New 


World  with  intense  interest.  All  the  is- 
sues involved  in  the  American  Eevolution 
were  widely  discussed  by  the  French  peo- 
ple. 

With  no  less  interest  was  the  cause  of 
the  French  Eevolution  likewise  followed, 
with  almost  Gallic  enthusiasm,  by  the 
new-born  American  Republic.3 

After  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  had  been  secured,  in  1783,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Americans  was  undisturbed 
from  their  domestic  affairs  and  a  remark- 
able settlement  of  conditions  among  them 
was  accomplished,  starting  them  with 
unique  success  on  their  new  political  ca- 
reer. The  final  acceptance  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  by  the  last  of  the  thirteen 
States,  in  1789,  was  practically  simulta- 
neous with  the  outburst  of  the  French 
Revolution.4 


1  "Life    and    Diary    of    Gouverneur    Morris,"    by 

Jared  Sparks,   p.  323. 
*G.    Morris    to    Washington,    Paris,    April    29, 

1789.      "Diary    and    Letters    of    Gouverneur 

Morris,"  Vol.  I,  p.  68,  edited  by  Anne  Carey 

Morris. 
E.  Channing:    "History  of  the  U.  S.,"  Vol.  IV, 

Ch.  V,  p.  125. 
A.    J.    Beveridge :     "Life    of    John    Marshall," 

Vol.  II,  Ch.  I,  p.  2. 


*  E.  Channing :    "History  of  the  U.  S.,"  Vol.  IV, 

Ch.  V,   p.   125. 
S.    F.    Bemis:     "Jay's   Treaty,"    Chap.    VII,    p. 

136. 
J.    B.    McMaster :     "History    of   the    People   of 

the  U.  S.,"  Vol.  II,  Ch.  VIII,  p.  92. 
C.   D.   Hazen  :     "Contemporary   American   Opin- 
ion of  the  French  Revolution."     Amer.  Hist. 

Assoc.,   1895.   p.   456.     Writings  of  Jefferson, 

Madison,  Monroe. 
4  A.    J.    Beveridge :     "Life    of    John    Marshall," 

Vol.  II,  Ch.  I,  p.  2. 
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As  a  rule,  the  leaders  in  a  country,  to 
a  great  degree,  formulate  the  opinions  of 
their  fellows  of  lower  estate;  but  in  this 
case,  with  one  accord,  all  classes  in 
America  shared  an  absorbing  interest  in 
French  affairs.  To  Jefferson,  in  1789, 
that  confirmed  francophile,  "the  millen- 
nium seemed  about  to  come."  When 
movements  turned  to  massacres  he  still  re- 
tained faith  that  all  would  be  for  the  best. 
"If  kings  and  aristocrats  were  eradicated, 
lives  of  thousands  or  a  million  men  and 
women  would  be  well  spent."  5  To  Wash- 
ington it  seemed :  "The  revolution  which 
has  been  effected  in  France  is  of  so  won- 
derful a  nature  that  the  mind  can  hardly 
realize  the  fact."  6  Hamilton,  broad  con- 
strnctionist  and  patriot  that  he  was,  in 
the  first  flush  of  the  French  Eevolution 
expressed  himself  thus :  "The  impressions 
naturally  produced  by  similarity  and  po- 
litical sentiment  are  justly  to  be  regarded 
as  causes  of  national  sympathy,  calcu- 
lated to  confirm  the  amicable  ties  which 
may  otherwise  subsist  between  nations."  7 
John  Marshall  wrote :  "A  great  revolu- 
tion had  commenced  in  that  country,  the 
first  stage  of  which  was  completed  by  lim- 
iting the  powers  of  the  monarch,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  a  popular  assembly. 
In  no  part  of  the  globe  was  this  revolution 
hailed  with  more  joy  than  in  America 
.  .  .  on  this  subject,  therefore,  but  one 
sentiment  existed." 8  In  such  manner 
spoke  John  Marshall,  "archpriest  of  con- 
servatism." Also  Gouverneur  Morris,  at 
this  time  an  onlooker  in  Paris,  an  aristo- 
crat par  excellence,  wrote:  "But  before  I 
quit  the  subject  I  must  express  the  wish, 
the  ardent  wish,  that  this  great  ferment 
may  terminate  not  only  to  the  good,  but 
to  the  glory  of  France."  9  And  again :  "I 
consider  France  as  the  natural  ally  of  our 
country  .  .  .  besides,  I  love  France 10 
.  .  .  the  leaders  here  are  our  friends, 

5  B.  Charming :    "History  of  the  U.  S.,"  Vol.  IV 

Ch.   VIII,  p.   125. 
« Washington    to   G.    Morris,   Oct.    13,    1789,   Vol 

XI,    p.    435.      "Writings"    (edited   by    W.    C. 

Ford). 

7  Washington    to    the   President   of   the    National 

Assembly  of  France.  (Draft  of  Hamilton, 
sent  verbatim.)  Alexander  Hamilton's 
Works,  Vol.  IV,  p.  350,  edited  by  J.  C. 
Hamilton. 

8  John   Marshall  :     "Works,"   Vol.   II,    p.   155. 

9  "Diary    and    Letters    of    Gouverneur    Morris," 

edited  by  A.  C.  Morris.  Letter  to  Comte  de 
Monstier,  Paris,  February,  1789,  Vol.  I,  p. 
21. 

10  Ibid.  :    Letter  to   William   Carmichael,   at  Ma- 

drid, 1789,  Vol.  I,  p.  27. 


many  of  them  have  imbibed  their  prin- 
ciples in  America,  and  all  have  been  fired 
by  our  example."  "  It  seems  that  every 
great  figure  in  the  public  life  of  the 
United  States  felt  a  fraternal  thrill  for 
those  who  lent  such  timely  aid,  though 
from  a  motive,  perhaps,  somewhat  apart 
from  "friendship  for  us."  12 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  all  Americans 
would  greet  with  enthusiasm  the  new  re- 
public, and  they  did  with  ardent  enthusi- 
asm and  lively  sympathy."  13  The  Ameri- 
can newspapers  acclaimed  even  in  per- 
fervid  rhetoric,  "Liberty  will  have  another 
feather  in  her  cap.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
commencement  of  (a  new)  a  golden  age." 
The  American  theaters  produced  such 
plays  as  "Liberty  Restored,"  "The  Dem- 
olition of  the  Bastile,"  "Tyranny  Sup- 
pressed," and  the  audiences  applauded 
wildly.14 

As  events  shaped  themselves,  however, 
so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  in  France, 
certain  voices  in  America  began  to  sound 
a  note  of  caution.  In  the  midst  of  the 
furor  and  high  feeling,  Washington 
wrote:  "Nobody  can  wish  more  sincerely 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  French  nation 
than  I  do  ...  they  are  making  more 
haste  than  good  speed  in  their  innova- 
tions. So  much  prudence,  so  much  per- 
severance, so  much  disinterestedness,  and 
so  much  patriotism  are  necessary  among 
the  leaders  of  a  nation,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  national  felicity,  that  sometimes 
my  fears  nearly  predominate  over  my  ex- 
pectations." 15  And  Gouverneur  Morris 
wrote  from  Paris:  "The  materials  for  a 
revolution  in  this  country  are  very  indif- 
ferent. Everybody  agrees  that  there  is  an 
utter  prostration  of  morals ;  but  this  gen- 
eral position  can  never  convey  to  an 
American  mind  the  degree  of  depravity 

.  .  inconsistency  is  so  mingled  in  the 
blood,  manner,  and  every  essence  of  this 
people  ...  the  great  mass  of  the 

11  Ibid.  :     G.    Morris    to    Washington,    April    29. 

1789,  Vol.  I,  p.  68. 

12  Alexander    Hamilton's    "Works "    Vol     VI     o 

207.     Essay  entitled  "France." 

13  C.   D.  Hazen  :    "Contemporary  American  Opin- 

ion  of  the   French   Revolution."     Am    Hist 

Assoc.,   1895,   p.   246. 
E.  Channing:    "History  of  the  U.  S."  Vol    V 

p.   126. 
S.  F.  Bemis  :    "Jay's  Treaty,"  Ch.  VII,  p.  136. 

14  C.      D.      Hazen :       "Contemporary      American 

Opinion    of    the    French    Revolution.      Am. 
Hist.   Assoc.,   1895,   p.   458. 
Ibid.,   p.  455. 

15  Washington   to   the   Marquise   de   la    Luzcerne 

"Writings,"  April  29,  1790,  Vol.  XI,  p.  478. 
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people  have  no  religion  but  their  priests, 
no  law  but  their  superiors,  no  morals  but 
their  interest."  16  Two  months  later  he 
added:  "All  these  things  in  a  nation  not 
yet  fitted  by  education  and  habit  for  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom  give  me  frequently 
suspicions  that  they  will  greatly  overshoot 
the  mark/7  if  they,  indeed,  have  not  al- 
ready done  it."  And  again,  less  than  a 
month  later:  "This  country  is  ... 
as  near  to  anarchy  as  society  can  approach 
without  dissolution."  18 

We  have  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
these  views,  for  the  National  Assembly 
soon  fell  under  the  domination  of  the  mob 
elements,  creating  anarchy  most  appall- 
ing; which  accounts  for  the  degeneration 
of  what  was,  at  its  beginning,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  promising  movements  in  his- 
tory. 

The  fall  of  the  Bastile,  on  July  14, 
1789,  caused  delight  unbounded  among 
the  American  people,  for  here  was  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  enthroned  in 
place  of  tyranny  and  grinding  taxation. 
Lafayette  sent  the  key  of  the  Bastile  to 
Washington  through  Thomas  Paine,19 
that  popular  exponent  of  republicanism 
and  "common  sense,"  author  of  "The 
Eights  of  Man,"  the  ingenius  phrase 
which  was  made  the  excuse  for  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  many  innocent  people 
and  the  enthroning  of  a  despotism  little 
less  degrading  than  that  emanating  from 
the  worst  of  hereditary  monarchs. 

In  October,  1790,  John  Quincy  Adams 
wrote:  "In  the  stagnation  of  our  own 
politics  the  people  who  have  a  fondness 
for  the  subject  turn  their  attention  to 
those  of  Europe,  which  seem  to  be  now  as 
much  as  ever  it  could  be  "un  repaire  d'- 
horreurs."  20  Paris  was  indeed  a  den  of 
horrors,  as  the  terrible  women  brought 
back  with  them  to  the  Palace  of  the  Tuil- 
eries  "the  baker,  the  baker's  wife,  and  the 
baker's  little  boy."  But  this  stagnation 
in  our  politics  cannot  entirely  account  for 
the  interest  throughout  America  in  the 
French  Revolution.  That  revolution,  at 

18  Gouverneur  Morris  to  Washington,  April  29, 
1789.  "Diary  and  Letters  of  G.  Morris," 
Vol.  I,  p.  68,  edited  by  A.  C.  Morris. 

"Ibid.,  July  1,  1789,  Vol.  I,  p.  109. 

18  Gouverneur  Morris  to  Washington,  July  31, 
1789.  "Am.  Rev."  Jared  Sparks,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  270. 

"A.  J.  Beveridge:  "Life  of  John  Marshall," 
Vol.  II,  p.  10. 

20  J.  Q.  Adams  to  John  Adams,  October  19,  1790, 
edited  by  W.  C.  Ford,  Vol.  I,  p.  63. 


the  first,  was  almost  a  part  of  the  life  of 
America,  a  continuation  of  its  own  strug- 
gle, and  it  now  seems,  whatever  the  con- 
ditions might  have  been  at  home,  that 
Americans  would  still  have  felt  the  same 
keen  interest. 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States,  at 
first,  the  revolution  appeared  to  be  purely 
local  in  France;  when  France  was  threat- 
ened by  Prussia  and  Austria,  purely  local 
to  the  continent.  But  our  ancestors  of  that 
day  followed  the  early  defeats  and  the  vic- 
tory following  the  proclamation  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  with  "lively  discus- 
sions." 21  It  seemed  to  Americans  that  a 
great  republic  was  about  to  arise,  and  con- 
sequently enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.22 
In  Philadelphia  excitement  ran  high, 
church  bells  rang,  shops  were  closed,  and 
everywhere  there  was  celebrating;  while 
in  New  York  the  reveling  was  still  wilder, 
Boston  surpassed  them  all.  There  a  great 
"civic  feast"  was  held,  the  people  wore 
cockades,  "the  fat  ox  was  Aristocracy  im- 
molated on  the  altar  of  Democracy  as  a 
peace  offering  to  Liberty  and  Equality 
and  the  Rights  of  Man."23  All  titles 
were  to  be  given  up.  Every  one  was  now 
to  be  "citizen,"  whatever  his  former  title 
of  respect.24  American  popular  opinion 
was  delirious  with  republicanism.  Says 
John  Marshall,  "American  conservative 
writers  were  branded  as  advocates  of  roy- 
alty and  of  aristocracy."  2S  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  his  letters  signed  "Publicola," 
was  one  of  the  few  who  dared  brave  the 
"hurricane"  of  American  sympathy  with 
the  French  Revolution.  These  letters 
were  met  with  a  storm  of  abuse  by  the 
public,  saying  he  was  "trying  to  build  up 
a  system  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
.  .  .  on  the  ruins  both  of  the  reputa- 
tion and  liberties  of  the  people."  26 

It  seems  indeed  that  the  Americans 
were  as  drunk  with  a  mania  for  France 
as  were  the  French  revolutionists  for 
blood,  and  the  warnings  of  the  few  were 
almost  lost  in  the  general  acclaim. 

21 S.     P.    Bemis :  "Jay's    Treaty."    Ch.     VII,     p. 
13o. 

22  C.   D.   Hazen  :    "Contemporary   Opinion  of  the 

French    Revolution."       Amer.     Hist.    Assoc.. 
1895,    p.   459. 

23  C.  G.  Fenwick  :    "The  Neutrality  Laws  of  the 

U.  S.,"  p.  16. 
J.    B.    McMaster :     "History    of   the   People   of 

the  U.   S."  Vol.  II.  Ch.  VIII,  p.  92. 
"Ibid.,  Vol.  II.  Ch.  VIII,  p.  94. 
25  A.    J.    Beveridge :     "Life    of    John    Marshall," 

Ch.  I,  p.  19. 
28  Ibid. :    "Life  of  John  Marshall,"  Vol.  II,  p.  19. 
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Opinions  in  France 

The  best  picture  of  the  situation  in 
France  in  regard  to  the  attitude  there 
toward  America  is  given  by  Governeur 
Morris,  our  minister  to  France  from  1792 
to  1794.  He  said:  "The  royalists  and 
aristocrats  consider  America  and  the 
Americans  as  having  occasioned  their  mis- 
fortunes. The  former  charge  it  upon  our 
ingratitude,  seeing  that  it  was  the  king 
who  stepped  forward  to  our  relief ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  republicans  consider  any- 
thing short  of  downright  democracy  as  an 
abandonment  of  political  principle  in 
America.  To  stand  well  with  all  parties 
is  impossible.27  .  .  .  Some  persons 
have  spoken  to  me  of  the  disposition  of 
the  United  States  in  a  tone  of  irony,  but 
I  assure  them  very  sincerely  that  our 
grateful  sentiments  for  the  conduct  of  this 
nation  would  be  demonstrated  by  our  con- 
duct whenever  occasion  should  require/' 28 
Gouverneur  Morris  was  a  loyalist  in  his 
every  inclination ;  it  is  even  said  to  the  ex- 
tent of  assisting  in  the  plan  for  the  King's 
escape.28 

In  the  early  months  of  1793  no  news 
reached  America  from  abroad;  but  ru- 
mors were  afloat,  coming  through  sea  cap- 
tains recently  back  from  the  West  Indies, 
of  terrible  conditions  in  France.  In  April 
a  British  ship  arrived  with  the  shocking 
news  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.30 
Even  Thomas  Paine  said  in  a  letter  to 
Danton:  "I  now  despair  of  seeing  the 
great  object  of  European  liberty  accom- 
plished, because  of  the  tumultuous  miscon- 
duct of  the  present  revolution."  31  The 
execution  of  the  King  raised  a  storm  of 
horror  and  apprehension  in  Europe,  and  a 
coalition  was  formed  in  which  almost  ev- 
ery State  in  Europe  joined  in  defense  of 
"law  and  order.1" 

Rise  of  Clashing  Views  in  America 

When,  early  in  1793,  the  French  rev- 
olutionists declared  war  on  England,  im- 


2T  Diary  and  Letters  of  Gouverneur  Morris, 
edited  by  A.  C.  Morris,  Vol.  I,  Ch.  23,  p. 
513. 

28  Ibid. :    Letter  of  G.  Morris  to  Jefferson,  August 

1,   1792. 
*•  Diary    and    Letters    of    G.    Morris,    edited    by 

A.   C.  Morris,   p.  556. 
80  J.   B.   McMaster :     "History   of   the   People   of 

the  U.  S.,"  Vol.  II,  p.  96. 
41  A.    J.    Beveridge :     "Life    of    John    Marshall," 

Vol.  II,  p.  27. 


mediately  a  change  took  place  in  the  atti- 
tude of  many  Americans.  There  was  a 
decided  diversity  of  feeling  and  opinion, 
producing  partisans  of  France  on  one 
s  i  d  e — extreme  republicans — and  parti- 
sans of  England  on  the  other.  Washing- 
ton's cabinet  was  separated  as  far  as  the 
poles  on  the  issue.32  Hamilton  and  Jef- 
ferson— his  closest  friends  and  advisers — 
became  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  camps. 
"Politically  and  personally  the  two  men 
had  come  to  hate  each  other."  33  Jeffer- 
son was  Minister  to  France  in  1784,  where 
he  became  a  confirmed  French  sympa- 
thizer. He  reveled  in  the  philosophy  in 
vogue  there,  as  unfolded  by  Eousseau  and 
Voltaire;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in 
his  own  country  he  more  nearly  sensed 
the  signs  of  the  times  than  any  public 
figure  of  his  day,  and  always  governed 
himself  accordingly.  Said  Jefferson: 
"There  are  in  the  United  States  some 
characters  of  opposite  principles;  some  of 
them  are  high  in  office,  others  possessing 
great  wealth,  and  all  of  them  hostile  to 
France  and  fondly  looking  to  England  as 
the  staff  of  their  hope."  34  In  this  Jeffer- 
son alluded  to  Hamilton,  his  antagonist 
of  long  standing.  Because  Hamilton  be- 
lieved in  a  central  government  and  in  the 
tried  institutions  of  England,  his  oppo- 
nent accused  him  of  leaning  toward  mon- 
archy, which  he,  Jefferson,  abhorred  above 
and  beyond  all  things.35 

This  "war  of  opinions"  was  present 
everywhere — in  Congress,  in  the  State  leg- 
islatures, and  among  the  people  through- 
out the  country.36 

The  situation  was  one  of  colossal  im- 
portance to  the  United  States,  practically 
a  life-and-death  struggle,  as  much  for 
them  as  for  France.  Spain  controlled  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  England  had 
never  lived  up  to  the  Treaty  of  1783,37 
still  holding  to  the  frontier  posts.  Be- 


82  C.  D.  Hazen  :  "Contemporary  American  Opin- 
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sides,  there  was  constant  friction  with  the 
Indians,  which  added  much  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  country,  amid  its  ferment 
of  various  opinions. 

How  could  America  defend  herself  ?  By 
the  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  of  1778  she  was  allied  with 
France.38  These  treaties,  made  with 
Louis  XVI,  guaranteed  the  defense  of  his 
West  Indian  possessions.  Also,  it  bound 
the  United  States  to  admit  into  its  ports 
French  ships  with  their  prizes  of  war,  ex- 
cluded the  ships  of  other  nations  when 
carrying  prizes  taken  from  France,  and 
forbade  enemies  of  France  from  fitting 
out  privateers  in  American  ports.39 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  news 
of  war  between  France  and  England,  "Cit- 
izen Genet,"  minister  from  the  new-born 
French  Republic,  arrived  in  the  United 
States  at  Charleston.  "He  was  received 
with  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  almost  in- 
describable in  its  intensity."  40 

Great  Britain  naturally  thought  that 
France  would  not  call  in  vain  for  assist- 
ance from  her  ally;  confidently,  therefore, 
England  looked  for  war  with  the  United 
States.41 

In  this  dilemma  Washington  wrote: 
"War  has  commenced  between  France  and 
Great  Britain.  It  behooves  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  to  use  every  means 
in  its  power  to  prevent  the  citizens  thereof 
from  embroiling  us  with  either  of  these 
powers,  by  endeavoring  to  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality.  That  such  measures  be 
taken  as  shall  be  deemed  most  likely  to  ef- 
fect this  desirable  purpose  without  delay, 
for  I  have  understood  that  vessels  are  al- 
ready designated  privateers  and  equipped 
accordingly."  42 

American  statesmen  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  the  United  States  should 
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keep  out  of  European  affairs ;  *3  otherwise, 
trade  would  be  destroyed,  exports  would 
stop,  prices  would  fall,  business  be  ru- 
ined." 4* 

Washington  called  a  conference,  which 
met  on  April  19,  1793,  at  which  it  was 
determined  by  his  cabinet  that  a  procla- 
mation be  issued  forbidding  citizens  to 
take  part  in  any  hostilities  on  the  seas 
with  or  against  any  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  warning  them  against  carry- 
ing to  any  such  powers  any  of  those  ar- 
ticles deemed  contraband  according  to  the 
modern  4S  usage  of  nations,  and  enjoining 
them  from  all  acts  and  proceedings  incon- 
sistent with  the  duties  of  a  friendly  nation 
toward  those  at  war.40 

Another  vital  question  arose  in  Amer- 
ica, namely:  Was  America  bound,  under 
the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  to  protect  the 
French  West  Indian  possessions?  Jeffer- 
son thought  not,  because  he  deemed  the 
treaty  suspended  and,  furthermore,  be- 
cause the  question  need  not  be  raised  un- 
less France  wished  it.47  Hamilton  argued 
the  treaty  dead,  because  it  was  made  with 
the  King  of  France,48  now  no  longer  alive. 
"N"o  stipulation,"  wrote  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams, "contained  in  a  treaty  can  ever  oblige 
one  nation  to  adopt  or  support  the  folly 
or  injustice  of  another." 49  Happily, 
America  was  never  called  upon  to  fulfill 
this  guarantee,  because  the  theater  of  war 
was  in  Europe,  not  in  America.50  It  is 
difficult  to  think  that  Vergennes  expected 
that  guarantee  to  be  kept,  considering  the 
weakness  of  the  American  navy. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the  Cab- 
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met,  April  8,  1793.  that  a  minister  from 
France  be  received.51  When,  two  weeks 
later,  Washington  issued  his  proclamation 
the  word  "neutrality"  was  not  used  in 
deference  to  Jefferson's  French  sympa- 
thies, but  quickly  he  fell  into  the  habit  of 
using  it  himself.  To  Gouverneur  Morris 
he  wrote :  "Indeed,  we  shall  be  more  use- 
ful as  neutrals.  In  this  spirit  let  your  as- 
surances be  given  to  the  government  with 
which  you  reside." 52  To  Madison  he 
wrote  that  he  favored  neutrality,  although 
it  might  prove  "a  disagreeable  pill  to 
our  friends."  53  So  spoke  this  "intriguing 
politician." 

The  neutrality  of  the  United  States  was 
proclaimed  a  short  time  after  the  arrival 
of  Genet  in  Charleston ;  but  he,  misled  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  welcome  given  him 
there,  imagined  that  the  American  people 
could  override  their  government.  On  this 
theory  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
instructions.  He  had  been  furnished  by 
his  government  with  blank  commissions 
with  the  thought  that  privateers  could  be 
fitted  out  in  American  ports.  He  in- 
trigued with  Governor  Moultrie,  of  South 
Carolina,  for  assistance  in  all  his  plans, 
the  Governor  aiding  him  in  his  scheme 
that  "each  consul"  should  be  "a  court  of 
admiralty  for  trial  and  condemnation  of 
prizes."  54  Genet  also  brought  instructions 
to  negotiate"  a  national  agreement  in 
which  two  great  peoples  shall  suspend 
their  commercial  and  political  interests 
and  establish  a  mutual  understanding  to 
defend  the  empire  of  liberty,  wherever  it 
can  be  embraced,  to  guarantee  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  and  punish  those  pow- 
ers who  still  keep  up  an  exclusive  colonial 
and  commercial  system,  by  declaring  that 
their  vessels  shall  not  be  received  in  the 
ports  of  the  contracting  parties."  55 


"He  has,  I  think,  more  of  genius  than 
ability," 56  said  Morris  of  Genet,  after 
meeting  him  in  Paris.  He  has  indeed  the 
genius  to  plan  great  things  for  France, 
but,  as  events  showed,  he  had  no  ability 
to  carry  out  any  of  them.  Three  weeks 
after  his  arrival  in  Charleston,  Jefferson 
received  a  protest  from  Hammond,  minis- 
ter from  England,  that  the  neutrality 
proclamation  was  not  being  obeyed.  An 
English  vessel,  The  Orange,  was  captured 
by  a  French  frigate  in  the  Delaware 
Eiver.57  Jefferson  wrote  to  M.  Ternant, 
the  then  French  minister,  in  regard  to 
Genet's  activity  in  violation  of  American 
policy;  but  Genet  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  that  policy,  for  a 
week  after  he  wrote  a  note  proposing  "that 
the  two  peoples  should,  by  a  true  family 
compact,"  establish  a  commercial  and  po- 
litical system  on  a  liberal  and  fraternal 
basis.88  And  this  was  in  the  face  of 
Washington's  proclamation  of  neutrality 
of  April  22. 

And  well  might  Citizen  Genet  think 
that  the  cause  of  France  was  that  of  the 
people  of  America,  for  as  he  journeyed  to 
Philadelphia  he  was  greeted  by  one  ova- 
tion after  another,59  He  was  met  by  a 
delegation  outside  the  city  and  brought  in 
in  triumph.  From  that  day  he  was  "made 
an  idol  of  by  the  people."  He  represented 
France,  who  had  brought  about  independ- 
ence from  the  tyranf  s  yoke.  All  over  the 
country  democratic  clubs  sprang  up,  "re- 
flections by  no  means  pale  of  their  great 
Jacobin  original  in  Paris."  60  Everything 
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was  done  in  imitation  of-  France;  it  was 
the  rage. 

Far  different  was  the  treatment  of 
Genet  at  the  hands  of  the  government. 
Washington  himself  was  cold  and  distant, 
and  Genet  left  his  presence  furious  at  his 
reception  and  at  "seeing  certain  medal- 
lions of  Capet  and  his  family" 61  there 
displayed. 

But  Genet  had  one  unshakable  friend 
of  France  in  Jefferson.  Jefferson  was 
with  "the  people"  in  that  regard;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  protection  of  his  coun- 
try he,  too,  was  adamant.  When  Genet 
proposed  the  treaty  according  to  his  in- 
structions, Jefferson  told  him  that  Con- 
gress would  not  be  in  session  until  the  fall, 
and  that  that  body  was  essential  to  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty.62  When  he  asked 
money  of  Hamilton  on  the  French  loan, 
the  reply  was  that  there  were  "no  funds  in 
the  treasury,"  and,  beyond  that,  money  ad- 
vanced at  that  time  would  be  a  violation 
of  neutrality  which  England  would  not 
stand.63 

The  affair  of  the  capture  of  The  Grange 
was  one  of  the  first  official  acts  of  Genet 
after  he  was  received  as  minister  from 
France.  In  reply  to  Jefferson's  note  on 
the  subject,  Genet  cited  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  of  1778  in  regard  to  French 
prizes  and  defended  the  capture  on  that 
ground.  Jefferson  replied  that  the  United 
States  was  a  neutral,  and  that  impartial 
treatment  was  a  law.64  In  reply,  Genet 
again  cited  the  article  in  the  treaty  relat- 
ing to  French  prizes.  Jefferson  replied 
there  was  no  permission  to  equip  vessels.65 
In  April,  1793,  Jefferson  had  written  to 
Madison,  "Shall  we  permit  France  to  fit 
out  privateers?  The  treaty  does  not  stip- 
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ulate  that  we  shall,  though  it  says  we  shall 
not  permit  England  to  do  it."  66  In  proof 
of  his  position,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Genet: 
"Under  the  law  of  nations,  founded  on  the 
general  sense  and  usage  of  mankind,  we 
have  produced  proofs  from  enlightened  and 
approved  writers  that  a  neutral  nation 
must  exact  impartiality  toward  the  bellig- 
erents." 67  These  principles  Genet  scoffed 
at,  calling  them  "diplomatic  subtleties'" 
and  "aphorisms  of  Vattel  and  others."  He 
continued:  "There  must  be  something 
more  than  this  to  prove  them."  6S  Jeffer- 
son wrote  Genet  that  it  was  "the  right  of 
every  nation  to  prohibit  acts  of  sover- 
eignty from  being  exercised  by  any  other 
within  its  limits,  and  the  duty  of  a  neu- 
tral nation  to  prohibit  such  as  would  in- 
jure one  of  the  warring  powers."  69 

Privateers  were  still  fitted  out  in  Amer- 
ican ports,  despite  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  insisting  upon  its  neutrality. 
On  August  4,  1793,  Hamilton  issued  in- 
structions to  the  collectors  of  custom  "to 
be  vigilant  in  detecting  any  acts  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and  to  give 
immediate  notice  of  such  attempts  to  the 
proper  authorities."  It  was  unlawful  to 
arm  or  equip  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  by  either  belligerent;  no 
asylum  was  to  be  given  to  vessels  or  their 
prizes,  as  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  1778, 
of  the  countries  at  war  with  France.70 

Jefferson  wrote  Genet,  August  7,  1793, 
that  the  President  held  the  United  States 
bound,  under  the  laws  of  neutrality,  to 
demand  the  restitution  of  a  compensation 
for  all  prizes  "taken  subsequent  to  June 
5  by  privateers  fitted  out  in  our  ports."  T1 

During  June  and  July  the  second 
"Eeign  of  Terror"  had  been  doing  its 
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lurid  work.  Gouverneur  Morris  wrote: 
"The  murders  continue  all  day  long." 
Still  the  people  of  America  were  as  en- 
thusiastic as  ever  for  the  liberty  of  the 
French  people.  Streets  were  renamed; 
"Liberty  Squares"  abounded;  "Queen" 
Streets  were  changed  to  "Pearl" — songs, 
dances,  cockades,  clubs,  everything  in 
honor  of  Prance.72  It  is  said  that  much 
of  the  diabolical  work  of  "The  Terror" 
was  not  published  in  American  newspa- 
pers.73 It  is  fair  to  presume  that  such  was 
the  case. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  water,  Gouver- 
neur Morris  was  concerned  with  the  revo- 
lution only  in  so  far  as  his  official  duties 
required.  He  protested  against  the  de- 
crees affecting  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  remonstrated  against  the  outrages 
of  French  privateers  upon  American  ship- 
ping, and  tried  for  the  release  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.74  We  read:  "Whilst  Mr. 
Morris  was  thus  representing  his  country 
in  France  with  dignity,  firmness,  and  pro- 
priety, the  Citizen  Genet  was  by  some 
strange  infatuation  practicing  a  very  ex- 
traordinary series  of  experiments  upon  the 
forbearance  of  the  American  people."  75 

In  July,  1793,  rAmbuscade  captured  a 
British  ship,  Little  Sarah,  and  brought 
her  to  Philadelphia.  The  government  or- 
dered the  surrender  of  the  vessel.  Instead, 
Genet  changed  her  name  to  Little  Demo- 
crat and  fitted  her  out  as  a  privateer.76 
He  promised  Jefferson  to  hold  the  ship. 
This  he  did  not  do.  On  August  3  Jeffer- 
son wrote  to  Madison :  "We  have  decided 
unanimously  to  require  the  recall  of  Genet. 
He  will  sink  the  Republican  interest  if 
they  do  not  abandon  him."  77 

Ever  since  Genet  had  first  encountered 
the  wall  of  governmental  opposition  to 
his  schemes  for  France  in  fitting  out  pri- 
vateers, in  intriguing  with  the  people  in 
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Kentucky,  in  enlisting  Americans  for 
French  service,  his  communications  with 
American  officials  had  grown  more  and 
more  insulting  in  tone,  until  Washington 
was  driven  to  write:  "Is  the  minister  of 
the  French  Republic  to  set  aside  the  acts 
of  this  government  at  defiance  with  im- 
punity? .  .  .  What  must  the  world 
think  of  such  conduct,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  submitting 
to  it?"78 

After  his  recall  was  asked  for,  Genet 
was  allowed  to  remain  until  his  successor 
should  arrive. 

At  this  time  Pennsylvania  affairs  were 
at  fever  heat.  Shrewd  politicians,  under 
the  declared  fear  of  danger  to  America  if 
she  lost  the  friendship  of  France,  made  a 
great  deal  of  Genet,  praised  him  through 
the  press,  condemned  neutrality  79 — Mon- 
roe had  declared  it  unconstitutional  80 — 
founded  so-called  "Democratic  societies," 
in  which  they  criticized  the  government, 
and  made  themselves  generally  obnoxious. 
Added  to  this,  Washington  was  attacked 
in  the  most  vicious  fashion.81  "Freneau's 
and  Bache's  papers  are  outrages  on  com- 
mon decency,"  wrote  Washington. 

Bolstered  up  by  his  Philadelphia  ad- 
herents, Genet  grew  more  bold.  He  re- 
solved to  appeal  directly  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  wrote  a  most  insulting  letter  to  the 
President.82  From  this  time  the  cause  of 
France  in  America  was  dead,  in  so  far  as 
Genet  was  concerned. 

A  reaction  began  to  take  place  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  in  their  enthu- 
siasm for  France.  The  Genet  correspond- 
ence was  made  public.  It  was  "considered 
as  an  insolent  outrage  offered  to  the  man 
who  was  avowedly  the  object  of  their 
grateful  affection." 83  Genet  had  ex- 
pressed contempt  for  the  opinions  of  the 
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President    and    questioned    his    author- 
ity.84   This  was  the  last  straw. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1793,  Morris 
was  instructed  to  ask  for  Genet's  recall.85 
The  French  Republic  took  this  occasion 
to  do  what  it  had  long  wished  to  do,  re- 
quested "the  withdrawal"  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  who  had  never  been  personally 
acceptable.86  The  remarkable  thing  is 
that  Morris  had  weathered  the  storm  of 
the  revolution  with  his  head  on  his  shoul- 
ders, either  literally  or  figuratively.  He 
was  advised  many  times  to  leave,  after 
having  been  arrested  several  times.  His 
house  had  been  searched  and  various  other 
"difficulties  and  dangers"  had  been  en- 
countered; but  his  reply  always  was,  "It 
is  not  permitted  to  abandon  a  post  in  the 
hour  of  difficulty."  87  After  the  downfall 
of  the  King,  Morris  had  not  entered  in 
the  remotest  degree  into  the  affairs  of 
France.  He  was,  and  always  expressed 
himself  as  being,  shocked  at  the  "enormi- 
ties perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty/' 88 

The  Turn  to  Neutrality 

Until  this  time,  only  a  few  men  in 
America  protested  against  the  French 
Revolution;  but,  as  the  people  began  to 
grow  disenchanted  by  Genet's  unbounded 
impudence  and  disrespect  for  the  govern- 
ment, they  recalled  the  sound  principles 
of  American  republicanism  and  compared 
them  with  those  of  the  new  so-called 
French  Republic.89  The  merchants  slowly 
but  surely  came  to  realize  the  soundness 
of  the  neutrality  policy.  They  remem- 
bered John  Quincy  Adams'  letters,  signed 
"Publicola,"  with  their  sound  good  sense 
and  logic,  and  Hamilton  with  his  defense 
of  neutrality.  As  they  became  saner,  the 
horrors  of  the  "Terror"  appalled  them. 
"When  will  these  savages  be  satisfied  with 
blood?"  said  John  Adams.  The  people 
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who  had  refused  to  listen,  finally  listened. 
As  a  last  charge  against  the  French  Revo- 
lution, John  Adams  gave  voice  to  the  final 
judgment  of  America:  It  was  a  "just 
cause" ;  it  "became  contemptible."  90 

On  June  5,  1794,  Congress  passed 
America's  first  neutrality  act.  This  act 
provided  that  Americans  entering  the 
service  of  a  foreign  state  were  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $1,000  and  three  years'  imprison- 
ment; it  prohibited  the  fitting  out  and 
arming  of  vessels  within  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  to  be  used  by  a  foreign 
State ;  it  appropriated  for  its  enforcement 
the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

Fauchet  was  sent  as  minister  to  Amer- 
ica from  France.  Genet's  actions  were 
disavowed.  France  proposed  his  extradi- 
tion,91 but  such  procedure  did  not  appeal 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Assistance  for  France  in  Kentucky  was 
abandoned  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  was  recognized.92 

When  Gouverneur  Morris  was  released 
from  his  post  in  Paris,  he  advised  that 
a  man  friendly  to  France  should  be  ap- 
pointed, as  his  own  influence  was  prac- 
tically dead.93  "His  former  devotedness 
to  the  cause  of  the  King  and  the  boldness 
with  which  he  always  expressed  his  po- 
litical sentiments  had  fixed  impressions, 
not  to  be  removed  or  softened."  94 

Robert  Livingston,  first  offered  the  post, 
promptly  declined.  Finally  James  Mon- 
roe was  selected.95  Monroe,  a  follower  of 
Jefferson  in  thought  and  feeling,  was  a 
deep-dyed  sympathizer  of  France  and  the 
"rights  of  man."  It  was  not  easy  to  keep 
him  from  expressing  his  friendship  over- 
much and  from  placing  the  United  States 
in  an  awkward  position. 

His  instructions  were  to  assure  France 
of  the  firm  friendship  of  the  President, 
but  to  make  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
did  not  recognize  the  right  of  foreign  in- 
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tervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  French 
Revolution;  that  the  strict  neutrality  of 
the  United  States  must  be  declared;  that 
he  must  correct  any  impression  Fauchet 
might  have  made  by  reporting  that  there 
were  two  parties  in  the  United  States — 
"one,  republican  and  in  sympathy  with 
France ;  the  other,  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratic." 96  Added  to  this,  he  was  to  make 
no  commercial  treaty  with  France. 

At  this  time,  1794,  John  Jay  was  in 
England,  negotiating  for  a  commercial 
treaty.  Monroe  was  given  no  information 
on  the  subject,  except  that  it  would  not 
conflict  with  the  treaties  of  1778  with 
France  ;97  that  it  was  only  to  "obtain  com- 
pensation for  plundered  property  and  to 
secure  the  restitution  of  the  western 
posts."  It  appeared  strange  to  Monroe 
that  Jay  was  to  make  a  treaty  with  Eng- 
land and  he  none  with  France — the  former 
country  a  recent  enemy,  the  latter  an  ally. 

When  Monroe  arrived  in  France,  Robes- 
pierre had  fallen  from  power  and  the 
Committee  of  Safety  was  in  command  of 
the  situation.  This  Committee  were  not 
pleased  at  the  course  of  events  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  nor  had 
Gouverneur  Morris  strengthened  the  bond ; 
quite  the  contrary.98 

Monroe  was  not  immediately  recognized, 
so  he  appealed  to  the  President  of  the 
National  Convention;  whereupon  he  was 
received  with  fervor,  as  coming  from  the 
"sister  republic."  A  reception  was  given 
him  by  the  Convention,  on  which  occasion 
he  made  a  speech  far  more  cordial  in  tone 
than  the  occasion  called  for,  according  to 
his  instructions,  involving  the  United 
States  at  once  on  the  question  of  its  neu- 
trality. This  act  of  Monroe's  placed  Jay 
in  an  embarrassing  situation  in  England. 
"Was  the  United  States  a  neutral?" 
This  was  what  the  English  Foreign  Office 
was  asking. 

The  Federalists  refrained  from  publicly 
criticizing  Monroe  because,  as  Randolph, 
now  Secretary  of  State,  said,  if  Jay  got 
no  treaty  with  England  it  would  be  fatal 
to  antagonize  France.99 


Monroe  had  a  difficult  position  to  oc- 
cupy. American  vessels  were  being  con- 
stantly seized  and  the  cargoes  confiscated. 
It  was  hard  to  keep  out  of  war  either  with 
England  or  France.  So  sincerely  was 
Monroe  a  friend  of  France,  it  turned  out, 
that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  much  more 
for  his  country  than  could  his  predecessor. 
"He  was  able  to  secure  fair  treatment  for 
American  seamen  and  a  withdrawal  of 
decrees  against  American  shipping."  10° 

Monroe  made  one  unfortunate  mistake 
in  sending  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
to  hang  in  Convention  Hall.  He  wrote 
to  the  President  of  the  National  Assembly, 
"I  pray  you  therefore  to  accept  it,  as  a 
proof  of  the  sensibility  with  which  my 
country  receives  every  act  of  friendship 
from  an  ally,  and  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  it  cherishes  every  incident  which 
tends  to  cement  and  consolidate  the  union 
between  the  two  nations."  101  This  was 
a  sad  breach  of  neutrality;  but  it  seems 
that  Monroe  did  not  realize  the  fact,  for 
not  until  six  months  later  did  he  mention 
the  fact  officially,  and  then  in  a  most 
casual  statement.102  The  incident  did  at 
the  time  restore  good  feeling  in  France 
for  America. 

In  December,  1794,  Jay  wrote  to  Mon- 
roe in  regard  to  the  treaty,  telling  him 
that  it  "should  not  create  any  uneasiness 
in  France.1"  103  In  regard  to  this  word 
from  Jay,  Monroe  wrote  to  Secretary 
Randolph  that  he  had  received  "a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jay,  announcing  that  he  had 
concluded  a  treaty,  and  which  contained 
a  declaration  that  our  previous  treaties 
should  not  be  affected  by  it."104  Of 
course,  Jay's  work  in  London  did  relate 
vitally  to  the  relations  between  France 
and  America.  Monroe,  not  without  cause, 
resented  being  made  a  cat's-paw  of  by 
his  country. 

When  the  news  of  a  treaty  was  received 
in  France  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
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asked  Monroe  as  to  its  content.105  He 
replied  that  he  "was  not  in  correspondence 
with  Jay."106  When  some  inkling  was 
learned  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
Monroe  encouraged  the  French  to  look 
for  a  palliation  of  it  by  an  incoming  po- 
litical party,  an  action  which  certainly  was 
not  in  accord  with  his  instructions.107 

Shortly  after  this  episode,  Monroe  was 
recalled  and  Charles  Coatesworth  Pinck- 
ney  named  to  succeed  him. 

In  Conclusion 

The  United  States  emerged  from  the 
throes  of  the  French  Revolution  baptized, 
it  may  be  said,  with  one  sentiment :  absten- 
tion from  European  affairs.  It  seemed 
at  one  time  as  though  the  country  would 
be  torn  in  half  by  sentiment  for  or  against 
a  foreign  nation;  but  guided  by  firm  and 
wise  hands,  it  became  united  again  and 
alive  once  more  to  its  own  interests. 

American  neutrality,  as  enunciated  dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution,  was  thus  one 
of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  history 
of  American  foreign  policy,  if  not  the 
most  important.  "It  was  the  first  attempt 
ever  made  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  nation 
to  pronounce  definitely  that  certain  acts 
would  be  considered  by  it  a  violation  of 
neutrality,"  says  Fenwick.  This  policy 
has  exercised  no  little  influence  upon  the 
existing  system  of  international  laws  of 
neutrality. 

The  French  Revolution  gave  rise  to  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  which,  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  engrossed  the  energy  of 
the  chief  powers  of  Europe.  This  enabled 
the  United  States,  with  very  little  danger, 
to  settle  its  many  difficulties,  including 
frontier  problems  with  England  and 
Spain.  In  this  isolation  from  foreign 
affairs,  furthermore,  it  was  able  to  expand 
south  and  west,  so  that  now  only  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
limit  it  on  the  east  and  on  the  west.  But 
the  point  of  this  paper  is  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  American  policy  of 
neutrality. 
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ARMISTICE  DAY  IN  LONDON 

By  JOHN  W.  OWENS 

(From  the  London  Bureau  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  John  W.  Owens,  one  time  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  has  been 
writing  for  a  year  a  valuable  and  interpre- 
tive series  of  articles  under  the  heading 
"From  a  Window  in  Fleet  Street."  Novem- 
ber 11,  1925,  he  wrote  for  his  paper  the  fol- 
lowing.— EDITOR.  ) 

FIS  a  commonplace  that  we  of  the 
United  States  did  not  really  feel  the 
war.  We  talk  that  way  when  discussion 
turns  to  debts  and  taxes,  and  to  all  forms 
of  material  losses,  and  we  talk  that  way 
when,  as  happens  occasionally,  discussion 
is  guided  into  losses  on  the  field.  But,  in 
truth,  hardly  anyone  at  home  understands 
and  feels  the  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween our  experience  and  that  of  the  na- 
tions on  this  side  of  the  seas. 

To  have  a  genuine,  actual,  living  sense 
of  the  difference  between  our  fate  and  that 
of  these  peoples  of  Europe,  to  have  that 
sense  really  throb  with  life  within  your 
own  being,  one  must  have  seen  the  Armis- 
tice Day  services,  or  rather  the  outward 
expression  of  Armistice  Day  memories, 
that  have  been  held  here.  The  dispatches 
say  there  were  reverent  services  and  the 
two  minutes'  silence  at  home,  and  of 
course  there  was  deep  sincerity  and  truth 
in  them.  But  those  services  could  not 
have  been  like  England's,  or  like  the  equiv- 
alent in  other  European  nations  of  either 
side  in  the  war. 

Here  millions  of  people  became  molten 
in  a  single  surge  of  sorrow — literally  mil- 
lions of  them ;  and  it  was  not  a  vague  sor- 
row, not  a  passing  melancholy,  not  the 
suffering  for  a  moment  of  dark  clouds  of 
memory.  There  was  poignant  sorrow,  so 
individual  and  yet  so  universal  as  to  call 
for  the  inspired  imagery  of  some  Psalmist 
of  old,  lamenting  the  woes  of  Israel.  It 
was  the  revelation  for  a  day  of  the  wound 
that  is  permanent.  In  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  English,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
homes  a  light  had  failed.  And  seven  years 
had  not  lifted  the  darkness.  Rather,  those 
years  had  extinguished  the  fitful,  flicker- 
ing gleams  of  light  that  victory  and  relief 
had  brought  in  the  first  days  after  the  war. 
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Never,  I  think,  will  memory  lose  the 
picture  of  the  humble  men  and  women 
passing  the  Cenotaph  in  Whitehall  on  this 
day — a  cold,  bleak,  gray  day,  meet  for  a 
sorrowing  world.  The  great  of  the  land 
had  been  there  earlier,  and  their  tributes, 
none  the  less  formal  because  sincere,  had 
been  paid.  When  they  were  gone  the 
ordinary  men  and  women  were  allowed  to 
pass  the  memorial  to  the  war  dead. 
Formed  in  triple  lines  far  up  Whitehall 
and  in  one  of  the  cross  streets,  they  slowly 
made  their  way  to  the  Cenotaph,  halted  a 
moment,  the  men  to  bare  their  heads,  the 
women  often  to  place  a  few  simple  flowers, 
and  then,  still  slowly,  almost  aimlessly, 
they  wandered  away.  It  seemed  a  cease- 
less procession  of  pain. 

Hours  later,  when  the  sun  was  fading, 
I  went  back  and  the  procession  of  the 
humble  seemed  exactly  as  when  I  had  left. 
Still  they  were  forming  far  up  the  street 
and  still  they  were  making  their  way,  a 
step  at  a  time,  toward  the  shrine,  and 
still  there  were  bareheaded  men  in  the 
cold  of  a  November  evening  and  tired- 
faced  women  with  little  bunches  of  flow- 
ers. There  were  moments  when  it  seemed 


that  the  plain,  stern  Cenotaph  was  no 
longer  a  thing  of  stone  but  a  living  spirit. 
Now  and  again,  when  one's  eyes  passed 
from  the  patient,  sad  people  to  the  symbol 
they  were  seeking,  it  seemed  that  the  sym- 
bol was  animate — that  somehow  the  worn, 
simple  souls  of  all  these  inarticulate 
mourners  had  given  it  the  breath  of  life. 

And  there  was  a  strange  dignity  about 
everything.  The  pomp  of  the  day  was 
long  past,  and  the  great  traffic  that  sweeps 
down  Whitehall  halted  for  the  early  cere- 
monies, was  again  in  full  play.  Busses 
and  lorries  and  cabs  rushed  up  and  down 
the  street,  passing  close  to  the  triple  line 
of  mourners  in  the  center.  On  the  pave- 
ments was  the  bustling  crowd.  But  in 
some  way  the  nobility  of  the  day's 
thoughts  governed  the  physical  movement. 
Lorry  drivers,  passing  the  Cenotaph,  stood 
and  lifted  their  caps  with  a  certain  noble 
grace.  And  the  nondescript  crowd  on  the 
top  of  a  bus,  standing  with  bared  heads  in 
the  moment  of  passing,  made  that  action, 
usually  so  awkward,  a  thing  of  grave 
beauty.  On  this  one  day  of  the  year,  at 
least,  mind  reigned  over  body  and  made 
it  a  worthy  agent  of  worthy  thought. 
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(President  Coolidge's  message  was  read  to 
Congress  December  8.  The  portions  of  this 
message  relating  to  foreign  affairs  follow.) 

Foreign  Relations 

The  policy  of  our  foreign  relations,  cast- 
ing aside  any  suggestion  of  force,  rests 
solely  on  the  foundation  of  peace,  good-will, 
and  good  works.  We  have  sought,  in  our 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  better  under- 
standings through  conference  and  exchange 
of  views,  as  befits  beings  endowed  with  rea- 
son. The  results  have  been  the  gradual 
elimination  of  disputes,  the  settlement  of 
controversies,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
firmer  friendship  between  America  and  the 


rest  of  the  world  than  has  ever  existed  at  any 
previous  time. 

The  example  of  this  attitude  has  not  been 
without  its  influence  upon  other  countries. 
Acting  upon  it,  an  adjustment  was  made  of 
the  difficult  problem  of  reparations.  This 
was  the  second  step  toward  peace  in  Europe. 
It  paved  the  way  for  the  agreements  which 
were  drawn  up  at  the  Locarno  Conference. 
When  ratified,  these  will  represent  the  third 
step  toward  peace.  While  they  do  not  of 
themselves  provide  an  economic  rehabilita- 
tion, which  is  necessary  for  the  progress  of 
Europe,  by  strengthening  the  guarantees  of 
peace  they  diminish  the  need  for  great  ar- 
maments. If  the  energy  which  now  goes 
into  military  effort  is  transferred  to  produc- 
tive endeavor,  it  will  greatly  assist  economic 
progress. 
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The  Locarno  agreements  were  made  by  the 
European  countries  directly  interested  with- 
out any  formal  intervention  of  America,  al- 
though on  July  3  I  publicly  advocated  such 
agreements  in  an  address  made  in  Massachu- 
setts. We  have  consistently  refrained  from 
intervening  except  when  our  help  has  been 
sought  and  we  have  felt  it  could  be  effec- 
tively given,  as  in  the  settlement  of  repara- 
tions and  the  London  Conference.  These 
recent  Locarno  agreements  represent  the  suc- 
cess of  this  policy  which  we  have  been  in- 
sisting ought  to  be  adopted,  of  having  Euro- 
pean countries  settle  their  own  political  prob- 
lems without  involving  this  country.  This 
beginning  seems  to  demonstrate  that  this 
policy  is  sound.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  observe  this  progress,  which  both  in  its 
method  and  in  its  result  promises  so  much 
that  is  beneficial  to  the  world. 

When  these  agreements  are  finally  adopted, 
they  will  provide  guarantees  of  peace  that 
make  the  present  prime  reliance  upon  force 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  very  much  less  nec- 
essary. The  natural  corollary  to  these  treat- 
ies should  be  further  international  contracts 
for  the  limitation  of  armaments.  This  work 
was  successfully  begun  at  the  Washington 
Conference.  Nothing  was  done  at  that  time 
concerning  land  forces  because  of  European 
objection.  Our  standing  army  has  been  re- 
duced to  around  118,000,  about  the  necessary 
police  force  for  115,000,000  people.  We  are 
not  proposing  to  increase  it,  nor  is  it  sup- 
posable  that  any  foreign  country  looks  with 
the  slightest  misapprehension  upon  our  land 
forces.  They  do  not  menace  anybody.  They 
are  a  rather  protection  to  everybody. 

The  question  of  disarming  upon  land  is  so 
peculiarly  European  in  its  practical  aspects 
that  our  country  would  look  with  particular 
gratitude  upon  any  action  which  those  coun- 
tries might  take  to  reduce  their  own  military 
forces.  This  is  in  accordance  with  our  policy 
of  not  intervening  unless  the  European 
powers  are  unable  to  agree  and  make  request 
for  our  assistance.  Whenever  they  are  able 
to  agree  of  their  own  accord  it  is  especially 
gratifying  to  us,  and  such  agreements  may 
be  sure  of  our  sympathetic  support. 

It  seems  clear  that  it  is  the  reduction  of 
armies  rather  than  of  navies  that  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  world  at  the  present 
time.  We  shall  look  with  great  satisfaction 
upon  that  effort  and  give  it  our  approbation 


and  encouragement.  If  that  can  be  settled, 
we  may  more  easily  consider  further  reduc- 
tion and  limitation  of  naval  armaments.  For 
that  purpose  our  country  has  constantly, 
through  its  Executive  and  through  repeated 
acts  of  Congress,  indicated  its  willingness  to 
call  such  a  conference.  Under  congressional 
sanction  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  conference  of  the  great 
powers  for  naval  limitation  of  armament  pro- 
posed upon  such  conditions  that  it  would  hold 
a  fair  promise  of  being  effective.  The  gen- 
eral policy  of  our  country  is  for  disarma- 
ment, and  it  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  adopt 
any  practical  plan  that  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  succeed.  But  it  would  not  care 
to  attend  a  conference  which  from  its  loca- 
tion or  constituency  would  in  all  probability 
prove  futile. 

In  the  further  pursuit  of  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  peace  and  good-will  we  have  joined 
with  other  nations  in  an  international  con- 
ference held  at  Geneva  and  signed  an  agree- 
ment which  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification  providing  suitable  measures  for 
control  and  for  publicity  in  international 
trade  in  arms,  ammunition  and  implements 
of  war,  and  also  executed  a  protocol  provid- 
ing for  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  poison  gas 
in  war,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
Article  5  of  the  treaty  relating  thereto  signed 
at  the  Washington  Conference.  We  are  sup- 
porting the  Pan-American  efforts  that  are 
being  made  toward  the  codification  of  inter- 
national law,  and  looking  with  sympathy  on 
the  investigations  being  conducted  under 
philanthropic  auspices  of  the  proposal  to 
make  agreements  outlawing  war.  In  ac- 
cordance with  promises  made  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  we  have  urged  the  call- 
ing of  and  are  now  represented  at  the  Chinese 
Customs  Conference  and  on  the  Commission 
on  Extraterritoriality,  where  it  will  be  our 
policy  so  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  aspira- 
tions of  China  in  all  ways  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  countries  involved. 

Court  of  International  Justice 

Pending  before  the  Senate  for  nearly  three 
years  is  the  proposal  to  adhere  to  the  proto- 
col establishing  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice.  A  well-established  line 
of  precedents  marks  America's  effort  to  effect 
the  establishment  of  a  court  of  this  nature. 
We  took  a  leading  part  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  rests  in  the  establishment 
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of  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration.  It  is 
that  tribunal  which  nominates  the  judges 
who  are  elected  by  the  Council  and  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  proposal  submitted  to  the  Senate  was 
made  dependent  upon  four  conditions,  the 
first  of  which  is  that  by  supporting  the  court 
we  do  not  assume  any  obligations  under  the 
League ;  second,  that  we  may  participate 
upon  an  equality  with  other  States  in  the 
election  of  judges;  third,  that  the  Congress 
shall  determine  what  part  of  the  expenses  we 
shall  bear;  fourth,  that  the  statute  creating 
the  court  shall  not  be  amended  without  our 
consent ;  and  to  these  I  have  proposed  an  ad- 
ditional condition  to  the  effect  that  we  are  not 
to  be  bound  by  advisory  opinions  rendered 
without  our  consent. 

The  court  appears  to  be  independent  of 
the  League.  It  is  true  the  judges  are  elected 
by  the  Assembly  and  Council,  but  they  are 
nominated  by  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  which 
we  assisted  to  create  and  of  which  we  are  a 
part.  The  court  was  created  by  a  statute, 
so  called,  which  is  really  a  treaty  made 
among  some  forty-eight  different  countries, 
that  might  properly  be  called  a  constitution 
of  the  court.  This  statute  provides  a  method 
by  which  the  judges  are  chosen,  so  that 
when  the  Court  of  Arbitration  nominates 
them  and  the  Assembly  and  Council  of  the 
League  elect  them,  they  are  not  acting  as 
instruments  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  or 
instruments  of  the  League,  but  as  instru- 
ments of  the  statute. 

This  will  be  even  more  apparent  if  our 
representatives  sit  with  the  members  of  the 
Council  and  Assembly  in  electing  the  judges. 
It  is  true  they  are  paid  through  the  League, 
though  not  by  the  League,  but  by  the  coun- 
tries which  are  members  of  the  League  and 
by  our  country  if  we  accept  the  protocol. 
The  judges  are  paid  by  the  League  only  in 
the  same  sense  that  it  could  be  said  United 
States  judges  are  paid  by  the  Congress.  The 
court  derives  all  its  authority  from  the 
statute  and  is  so  completely  independent  of 
the  League  that  it  could  go  on  functioning 
if  the  League  were  disbanded,  at  least  until 
the  terms  of  the  judges  expired. 

The  most  careful  provisions  are  made  in 
the  statute  as  to  the  qualifications  of  judges. 
Those  who  make  the  nominations  are  recom- 
mended to  consult  with  their  highest  court 
of  justice,  their  law  schools  and  academies. 
The  judges  must  be  persons  of  high  moral 


character,  qualified  to  hold  the  highest  judi- 
cial offices  in  that  country,  or  be  jurisconsults 
of  recognized  competence  in  international 
law.  It  must  be  assumed  that  these  re- 
quirements will  continue  to  be  carefully  met, 
and  with  America  joining  the  countries  al- 
ready concerned  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  human  ingenuity  could  better  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  court  which  would 
maintain  its  independence.  It  has  to  be 
recognized  that  independence  is  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  a  matter  of  ability,  character, 
and  personality.  Some  effort  was  made  in 
the  early  beginnings  to  interfere  with  the 
independence  of  our  Supreme  Court.  It  did 
not  succeed  because  of  the  quality  of  the 
men  who  made  up  that  tribunal. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  authority  to  give 
advisory  opinions  interferes  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  court.  Advisory  opinions  in 
and  of  themselves  are  not  harmful,  but  may 
be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial, because  they  undertake  to  prevent  in- 
jury rather  than  merely  afford  a  remedy 
after  the  injury  has  been  done.  As  a  prin- 
ciple, that  only  implies  that  the  court  shall 
function  when  proper  application  is  made 
to  it.  Deciding  the  question  involved  upon 
issues  submitted  for  an  advisory  opinion 
does  not  differ  materially  from  deciding  the 
question  involved  upon  issues  submitted  by 
contending  parties.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  court  has  given  an  advisory  opinion 
when  it  judged  it  had  jurisdiction,  and  re- 
fused to  give  one  when  it  judged  it  did  not 
have  jurisdiction.  Nothing  in  the  work  of 
the  court  has  yet  been  an  indication  that  this 
is  an  impairment  of  its  independence  or  that 
its  practice  differs  materially  from  the  giving 
of  like  opinions  under  the  authority  of  the 
constitutions  of  several  of  our  States. 

No  provision  of  the  statute  seems  to  me 
to  give  this  court  any  authority  to  be  a  polit- 
ical rather  than  a  judicial  court.  We  have 
brought  cases  in  this  country  before  our 
courts  which,  when  they  have  been  adjudged 
to  be  political,  have  been  thereby  dismissed. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  political  questions 
will  be  submitted  to  this  court,  but  again  up 
to  the  present  time  the  court  has  refused  to 
pass  on  political  questions,  and  our  support 
would  undoubtedly  have  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  it  in  that  refusal. 

We  are  not  proposing  to  subject  ourselves 
to  any  compulsory  jurisdiction.  If  we  sup- 
port the  court,  we  can  never  be  obliged  to 
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submit  any  case  which  involves  our  interests 
for  its  decision.  Our  appearance  before  it 
would  always  be  voluntary,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  a  case  which  we  had  agreed 
might  be  presented.  There  is  no  more  danger 
that  others  might  bring  cases  before  the 
court  involving  our  interests  which  we  did 
not  wish  to  have  brought,  after  we  have  ad- 
hered, and  probably  not  so  much,  than  there 
would  be  of  bringing  such  cases  if  we  do  not 
adhere.  I  think  that  we  would  have  the 
same  legal  or  moral  right  to  disregard  such 
a  finding  in  the  one  case  that  we  would  in 
the  other. 

If  we  are  going  to  support  any  court,  it 
would  not  be  one  that  we  have  set  up  alone 
or  which  reflects  only  our  ideals.  Other 
nations  have  their  customs  and  their  institu- 
tions, their  thoughts  and  their  methods  of 
life.  If  a  court  is  going  to  be  international, 
its  composition  will  have  to  yield  to  what 
is  good  in  all  these  various  elements.  Neither 
will  it  be  possible  to  support  a  court  which 
is  exactly  perfect,  or  under  which  we  assume 
absolutely  no  obligations.  If  we  are  seeking 
that  opportunity,  we  might  as  well  declare 
that  we  are  opposed  to  supporting  any  court. 
If  any  agreement  is  made,  it  will  be  because 
it  undertakes  to  set  up  a  tribunal  which  can 
do  some  of  the  things  that  other  nations 
wish  to  have  done.  We  shall  not  find  our- 
selves bearing  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  world's  burdens  by  our  adherence,  and 
we  may  as  well  remember  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  escape  for  our  country  from  bear- 
ing its  share  of  the  world's  burdens  in  any 
case.  We  shall  do  far  better  service  to  our- 
selves and  to  others  if  we  admit  this  and 
discharge  our  duties  voluntarily,  than  if  we 
deny  it  and  are  forced  to  meet  the  same 
obligations  unwillingly. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  that 
would  be  more  helpful  to  the  world  than 
stability,  tranquility,  and  international  jus- 
tice. We  may  say  that  we  are  contributing 
to  these  factors  independently,  but  others 
less  fortunately  located  do  not  and  cannot 
make  a  like  contribution  except  through 
mutual  co-operation.  The  old  balance  of 
power,  mutual  alliances,  and  great  military 
forces  were  not  brought  about  by  any  mutual 
dislike  for  independence,  but  resulted  from 
the  domination  of  circumstances.  Ultimately 
they  were  forced  on  us.  Like  all  others  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  whatever  we  said,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  joined  an  alliance,  we  be- 


came a  military  power,  we  impaired  our  in- 
dependence. We  have  more  at  stake  than 
any  one  else  in  avoiding  a  repetition  of  that 
calamity.  Wars  do  not  spring  into  existence. 
They  arise  from  small  incidents  and  trifling 
irritations  which  can  be  adjusted  by  an  in- 
ternational court.  We  can  contribute  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  our  ideals  by  joining 
with  other  nations  in  maintaining  such  a 
tribunal. 

Foreign  Debts 

Gradually,  settlements  have  been  made 
which  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  debts 
due  to  our  government  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. Those  made  with  Great  Britain, 
Finland,  Hungary,  Lithuania,  and  Poland 
have  already  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 
Since  the  adjournment,  further  agreements 
have  been  entered  into  with  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  Italy,  and 
Rumania.  These  eleven  nations,  which  have 
already  made  settlements,  represent  $6,419,- 
528,641  of  the  original  principal  of  the  loans. 
The  principal  sums  without  interest,  still 
pending,  are  the  debts  of  France,  of  $3,340,- 
000,000;  Greece,  $15,000,000;  Jugoslavia, 
$51,000,000;  Liberia,  $26,000;  Russia,  $192,- 
000,000,  which  those  at  present  in  control 
have  undertaken  openly  to  repudiate;  Nic- 
aragua, $84,000,  which  is  being  paid  cur- 
rently, and  Austria,  $24,000,000,  on  which  by 
act  of  Congress  a  moratorium  of  twenty 
years  has  been  granted.  The  only  remaining 
sum  is  $12,000,000,  due  from  Armenia,  which 
has  now  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent 
nation. 

In  accordance  with  the  settlements  made, 
the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  which 
is  to  be  paid  in  the  United  States  under  these 
agreements  aggregates  $15,200,688,253.93. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  remaining  settle- 
ments, which  will  undoubtedly  be  made,  will 
bring  this  sum  up  to  an  amount  which  will 
more  than  equal  the  principal  due  on  our 
present  national  debt.  While  these  settle- 
ments are  very  large  in  the  aggregate,  it  has 
been  felt  that  the  terms  granted  were  in  all 
cases  very  generous.  They  impose  no  undue 
burden  and  are  mutually  beneficial  in  the  ob- 
servance of  international  faith  and  the  im- 
provement of  international  credit. 

Every  reasonable  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  agreements  for  liquidation  with  the 
remaining  countries,  whenever  they  are  in 
such  condition  that  they  can  be  made.  Those 
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which  have  already  been  negotiated  under 
the  bipartisan  commission  established  by  the 
Congress  have  been  made  only  after  the  most 
thoroughgoing  and  painstaking  investigation, 
continued  for  a  long  time  before  meeting 
with  the  representatives  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. It  is  believed  that  they  represent 
in  each  instance  the  best  that  can  be  done 
and  the  wisest  settlement  that  can  be  secured. 
One  very  important  result  is  the  stabilization 
of  foreign  currency,  making  exchange  assist 
rather  than  embarrass  our  trade.  Whenever 
sacrifices  have  been  made  of  money,  it  will 
be  more  than  amply  returned  in  better  un- 
derstanding and  friendship,  while  in  so  far 
as  these  adjustments  will  contribute  to  the 
financial  stability  of  the  debtor  countries,  to 
their  good  order,  prosperity,  and  progress, 
they  represent  hope  of  improved  trade  rela- 
tions and  mutual  contributions  to  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world. 

Alien  Property 

Negotiations  are  progressing  among  the 
interested  parties  in  relation  to  the  final  dis- 
tribution of  the  assets  in  the  hands  of  the 
alien  property  custodian.  Our  government 
and  people  are  interested  as  creditors;  the 
German  Government  and  people  are  in- 
terested as  debtors  and  owners  of  the  seized 
property.  Pending  the  outcome  of  these 
negotiations,  I  do  not  recommend  any  af- 
firmative legislation.  For  the  present  we 
should  continue  in  possession  of  this  prop- 
erty which  we  hold  as  security  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  due  to  our  people  and  our 
government. 

Immigration 

While  not  enough  time  has  elapsed  to  af- 
ford a  conclusive  demonstration,  such  results 
as  have  been  secured  indicate  that  our  im- 
migration law  is  on  the  whole  beneficial.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  protection  to  the  wage- 
earners  of  this  country.  The  situation  should, 
however,  be  carefully  surveyed,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  working  a  needless 
hardship  upon  our  own  inhabitants.  If  it 
deprives  them  of  the  comfort  and  society  of 
those  bound  to  them  by  close  family  ties, 
such  modifications  should  be  adopted  as  will 
afford  relief,  always  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  that  our  government  owes  its  first 
duty  to  our  own  people,  and  that  no  alien, 
inhabitant  of  another  country,  has  any  legal 
rights  whatever  under  our  Constitution  and 


laws.  It  is  only  through  treaty,  or  through 
residence  here,  that  such  rights  accrue.  But 
we  should  not,  however,  be  forgetful  of  the 
obligations  of  a  common  humanity. 

While  our  country  numbers  among  its  best 
citizens  many  of  those  of  foreign  birth,  yet 
those  who  now  enter  in  violation  of  our  laws 
by  that  very  act  thereby  place  themselves  in 
a  class  of  undesirables.  If  investigation  re- 
veals that  any  considerable  number  are  com- 
ing here  in  defiance  of  our  immigration  re- 
strictions, it  will  undoubtedly  create  the 
necessity  for  the  registration  of  all  aliens. 
We  ought  to  have  no  prejudice  against  an 
alien  because  he  is  an  alien.  The  standard 
which  we  apply  to  our  inhabitants  is  that 
of  manhood,  not  place  of  birth.  Restrictive 
immigration  is  to  a  large  degree  for  economic 
purposes.  It  is  applied  in  order  that  we 
may  not  have  a  larger  annual  increment  of 
good  people  within  our  borders  than  we  can 
weave  into  our  economic  fabric  in  such  a  way 
as  to  supply  their  needs  without  undue  in- 
jury to  ourselves. 

National  Defense 

Never  before  in  time  of  peace  has  our  coun- 
try maintained  so  large  and  effective  a  mili- 
tary force  as  it  now  has.  The  army,  navy, 
Marine  Corps,  National  Guard,  and  organized 
reserves  represent  a  strength  of  about  558,400 
men.  These  forces  are  well  trained,  well 
equipped,  and  high  in  morale. 

A  sound  selective  service  act  giving  broad 
authority  for  the  mobilization  in  time  of  peril 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  both  per- 
sons and  materials,  is  needed  to  perfect  our 
defensive  policy  in  accordance  with  our 
ideals  of  equality.  The  provision  for  more 
suitable  housing,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  excess  lands,  pend- 
ing before  the  last  Congress,  ought  to  be 
brought  forward  and  passed.  Reasonable 
replacements  ought  to  be  made  to  maintain 
a  sufficient  ammunition  reserve. 

The  navy  has  the  full  treaty  tonnage  of 
capital  ships.  Work  is  going  forward  in 
modernizing  the  older  ones,  building  aircraft 
carriers,  additional  fleet  submarines,  and  fast 
scout  cruisers,  but  we  are  carefully  avoid- 
ing anything  that  might  be  construed  as  a 
competition  in  armaments  with  other  nations. 
The  joint  army  and  navy  maneuvers  at 
Hawaii,  followed  by  the  cruise  of  a  full 
battle  fleet  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
were  successfully  carried  out.  These  demon- 
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strations  revealed  a  most  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  ships  and  the  men  engaged. 

Last  year,  at  my  suggestion,  the  General 
Board  of  the  navy  made  an  investigation 
and  report  on  the  relation  of  aircraft  to 
warships.  As  a  result,  authorizations  and 
appropriations  were  made  for  more  scout 
cruisers  and  fleet  submarines  and  for  com- 
pleting aircraft  carriers  and  equipping  them 
with  necessary  planes.  Additional  training 
in  aviation  was  begun  at  the  Military  and 
Naval  Academies.  A  method  of  co-ordination 
and  co-operation  of  the  army  and  navy  and 
the  principal  aircraft  builders  is  being  per- 
fected. At  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  Navy,  I  appointed  a  special 
board  to  make  a  further  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  aircraft. 

The  report  of  the  Air  Board  ought  to  be 
reassuring  to  the  country,  gratifying  to  the 
service,  and  satisfactory  to  the  Congress.  It 
is  thoroughly  complete  and  represents  the 
mature  thought  of  the  best  talent  in  the 
country.  No  radical  change  in  organization 
of  the  service  seems  necessary.  The  Depart- 
ments of  War,  Navy,  and  Commerce  should 
each  be  provided  with  an  additional  assistant 
secretary,  not  necessarily  with  statutory 
duties  but  who  would  be  available  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  to  give  especial 
attention  to  air  navigation.  We  must  have 
an  air  strength  worthy  of  America.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  two  additional 
brigadier  generals  for  the  Army  Air  Service. 
Temporary  rank  corresponding  to  their  duties 
should  be  awarded  to  active  flying  officers 
in  both  army  and  navy. 

Aviation  is  of  great  importance,  both  for 
national  defense  and  commercial  develop- 
ment. We  ought  to  proceed  in  its  improve- 
ment by  the  necessary  experiment  and  in- 
vestigation. Our  country  is  not  behind  in 
this  art.  It  has  made  records  for  speed 
and  for  the  excellence  of  its  planes.  It 
ought  to  go  on  maintaining  its  manufactur- 
ing plants  capable  of  rapid  production,  giv- 
ing national  assistance  to  the  laying  out  of 
airways,  equipping  itself  with  a  moderate 
number  of  planes,  and  keeping  an  air  force 
trained  to  the  highest  efficiency. 

While  I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  national 
defense  and  entirely  committed  to  the  policy 
of  adequate  preparation,  I  am  just  as  thor- 
oughly opposed  to  instigating  or  participating 
in  a  policy  of  competitive  armaments.  Nor 
does  preparation  mean  a  policy  of  militariz- 


ing. Our  people  and  industries  are  solicitous 
for  the  cause  of  our  country,  and  have  great 
respect  for  the  army  and  navy  and  for  the 
uniform  worn  by  the  men  who  stand  ready 
at  all  times  for  our  protection  to  encounter 
the  dangers  and  perils  necessary  to  military 
service,  but  all  of  these  activities  are  to  be 
taken  not  in  behalf  of  aggression  but  in  be- 
half of  peace.  They  are  the  instruments  by 
which  we  undertake  to  do  our  part  to  pro- 
mote good-will  and  support  stability  among 
all  peoples. 


GENERAL  PERSHING'S 
PROCLAMATION 

(The  following  is  a  translation  from  La 
Prensa,  New  York,  of  General  Pershing's 
proclamation  as  president  of  the  plebiscitary 
commission  of  Tacna-Arica,  setting  forth  the 
conditions  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Tacna- 
Arica  plebiscite  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  President  Coolidge:) 

SECTION  I 

The  Plebiscitary  Commission  of  the  Arbi- 
tration of  Tacna  and  Arica  resolves  that  the 
requisites  preliminary  to  carrying  out  a  free 
plebiscite  in  Tacna  and  Arica,  as  enumerated 
below,  are  essential  at  this  time,  in  order 
that  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Commis- 
sion may  proceed : 

First.  The  removal  from  the  plebiscitary 
territory  of  the  military  forces  now  stationed 
in  such  territory  in  excess  of  a  number  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  the  force  main- 
tained by  the  Peruvian  Government  in  an 
area  lying  immediately  to  the  north  and 
equivalent  in  extent  to  the  plebiscitary  ter- 
ritory, with  the  exception,  however,  of  such 
additional  forces  the  retention  of  which 
within  the  plebiscitary  territory  may  be  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  Chilian  Government 
and  whose  presence  may  not  be  considered 
by  the  Commission  as  incompatible  with  the 
holding  of  a  free  plebiscite. 

Second.  The  transfer  from  the  plebiscitary 
territory  of  the  carabineer  (rural  guard) 
forces  now  stationed  therein  in  excess  of  a 
number  equal  to  that  maintained  in  the  ter- 
ritory on  July  20,  1922,  with  the  exception 
of  such  additional  personnel  as  may  have 
been  retained  in  the  territory,  or  may  have 
been  transferred  to  it  in  replacement,  whose 
presence  may  be  considered  necessary  by  the 
Chilian  Government  and  may  not  be  judged 
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by  the  Commission  as  incompatible  with  the 
holding  of  a   free  plebiscite. 

Third.  The  transfer  from  the  plebiscitary 
territory  of  the  number  of  members  of  the 
secret  service  force  now  stationed  therein  in 
excess  of  the  number  in  each  class  of  such 
force  serving  in  the  territory  on  July  20, 
1922,  with  the  exception  of  such  additional 
personnel  retained  in  the  territory  or  trans- 
ferred to  it  in  replacement  whose  presence 
may  be  considered  necessary  by  the  Chilian 
Government  and  whose  presence,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  may  not  be  in- 
compatible with  the  holding  of  a  true  plebi- 
scite. 

Fourth.  The  removal  of  every  person  be- 
longing to  the  army,  the  carabineers,  the 
police,  and  to  the  secret  service  from  posi- 
tions as  subdelegates  of  districts,  inspectors, 
and  from  any  other  positions  in  the  civil 
administration  of  the  plebiscitary  territory, 
which  persons  shall  be  replaced,  for  the 
period  of  the  plebiscite,  by  Chilian  civilians 
appointed  by  the  Chilian  authorities. 

Fifth.  The  removal,  when  requested  by  the 
Commission,  of  any  public  official  in  the 
plebiscitary  territory,  of  every  person  be- 
longing to  the  army,  to  the  carabineers,  to  the 
police  or  to  the  secret  service,  or  to  the  civil 
administration,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission,  during  the  period  of  the  plebi- 
scite, may  use  his  position  and  his  powers  in 
a  manner  tending  to  suppress  or  impede  the 
legitimate  manifestation  and  free  expression 
of  opinions  in  regard  to  the  problems  to  be 
resolved  by  the  plebiscite;  each  person  so 
removed  to  be  replaced  by  another  appointed 
by  the  Chilian  authorities. 

Sixth.  The  removal  from  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  plebiscitary  territory  of  every 
subdelegate  of  district,  or  other  official  of 
the  civil  administration  who  has  been  re- 
moved from  office,  and  who  belongs  to  the 
military  forces,  to  the  carabineers,  to  the 
police  or  to  the  secret  service,  and  who  is 
not  a  native  of  the  plebiscitary  territory. 

Seventh.  The  repeal  of  all  restrictive  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  entering  the  plebiscitary 
territory  or  departing  therefrom  which  may 
conflict  with  the  rights  of  persons  held  to 
be  voters  to  enter,  remain  in,  or  leave  the 
territory,  or  with  the  rights  of  persons  desir- 
ing to  carry  on  legitimate  forms  of  propa- 
ganda or  other  electoral  work  within  the 
plebiscitary  territory  in  the  interests  of 
either  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  definitive 


sovereignty,  such  rights  comprising  the  free- 
dom of  the  representatives  of  the  press.  This 
shall  not  be  construed  as  preventing  the  exer- 
cise by  the  Chilian  Government  of  a  reason- 
able control  and  limitation,  in  such  manner 
and  for  such  purposes  as  the  Commission 
may  not  consider  incompatible  with  the  hold- 
ing of  a  just  and  legal  plebiscite. 

Eighth.  The  removal  of  all  restrictions  re- 
lating to  travel  within  the  plebiscitary  ter- 
ritory and  the  modification  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  guests  at  hotels  applying 
to  this  territory,  which  laws  and  regulations 
shall  not  hamper  the  liberty  essential  to  the 
holding  of  a  true  plebiscite.  This  provision 
shall  not  be  construed  as  preventing  the  ap- 
plication of  reasonable  regulations  for  sani- 
tary policing  promulgated  by  the  Chilian 
Government,  which  regulations  may  not  be 
incompatible,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion, with  the  holding  of  a  legal  plebiscite. 

Ninth.  The  establishment  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  furnishing  of  equal  protec- 
tion against  annoyance  and  interruptions, 
for  public  assemblies,  meetings,  speeches,  or 
other  legitimate  form  of  public  propaganda 
in  regard  to  the  plebiscite,  as  well  as  for  the 
private  discussions  of  plebiscitary  questions, 
within  the  plebiscitary  territory,  whether 
such  efforts  be  made  in  the  interests  of  Chile 
or  of  Peru. 

The  granting  of  like  opportunities  and  the 
furnishing  of  like  protection  for  the  display, 
in  the  plebiscitary  territory,  either  by  private 
individuals  or  by  organizations,  of  the  flags 
of  either  one  of  the  two  nations  candidates 
for  the  definitive  sovereignty  of  the  territory, 
which  opportunities  and  protection  are  not 
to  be  construed  as  excluding  the  right  of  the 
Government  of  Chile  to  exercise  a  reasonable 
control  and  limitation  thereover,  in  ways  and 
for  purposes  which  the  Commission  may  not 
deem  insistent  with  the  holding  of  a  legal 
plebiscite. 

Tenth.  The  lifting  of  the  censorship  on 
cablegrams,  and  of  any  censorship  on  mes- 
sages transmitted  by  express,  radio,  tele- 
graph, or  telephone  between  points  within  the 
plebiscitary  territory,  from  points  outside 
into,  or  from  points  within  to  points  outside 
such  territory. 

Eleventh.  The  return  to  the  plebiscitary 
territory,  by  and  at  the  expense  of  Chile,  of 
every  man  now  in  Chilian  jurisdiction  who, 
directly  or  through  the  Peruvian  Commis- 
sioner, claims  the  right  to  vote  in  the  plebi- 
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scite  and  alleges  that  he  left  the  plebiscitary 
territory  involuntarily  prior  to  April  13,  1924, 
and  proves  by  prima  facie  evidence,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commission,  his  electoral 
right  and  his  involuntarily  departure. 

SECTION   II 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mission be  charged  with  the  duty  of  present- 
ing a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Chilian  member  of  the  Commission,  so  that 
he  in  turn  may  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  proper  Chilian  authorities  the  preceding 
resolution,  approved  by  the  Plebiscitary  Com- 
mission of  Tacna  and  Arica  on  the  second 
day  of  November,  1925. 

ABICA,  December  4. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  Chile,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  presented  by  General  Persh- 
ing,  and  rejected  by  the  Plebiscitary  Commis- 
sion on  the  Arbitration  of  Tacna  and  Arica, 
was  as  follows : 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  the  following  guaran- 
tees and  ratifications  be  now  approved  and 
made  a  part  of  the  regulations  of  the  plebi- 
scite : 

"First.  That  every  public  official,  member 
of  the  military  forces,  the  carabineers,  the 
police  or  secret  service,  civil  official,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  judicial  commission  who  has  used, 
is  using,  or  during  the  period  until  the  plebi- 
scite be  completed  may  use  his  position  or 
his  powers  in  a  way  intended  to  repress  or 
impede  the  legitimate  expression  of  will  con- 
cerning that  which  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  plebiscite  shall  be  arraigned  in  the  usual 
form  before  the  Chilian  Government,  so  that 
he  may  be  reprimanded  or,  if  necessary,  re- 
lieved from  duty. 

"Second.  Without  limiting  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  Com- 
mission shall  bring  before  a  special  court,  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  Decree-law  No. 
451,  of  May  14,  1925,  the  public  officials, 
carabineers,  members  of  the  police  or  secret 
service  forces,  or  civil  functionaries  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  have  been 
guilty  of  intimidation,  coercion,  fraud,  or 
other  crime  in  connection  with  the  registra- 
tion of  voters,  or  with  the  election,  or  who 
show  intention  of  obstructing  the  work  of 
the  Plebiscitary  Commission  or  that  of  any 
of  its  members.  Such  persons  so  accused 
shall  be  removed  from  their  positions  for  the 
purposes  contemplated  in  the  proceedings. 

"Third.  The  prosecuting  attorney  appointed 
by  the  Commission  shall  represent  the  Com- 
mission in  legal  proceedings  before  the  court, 
demand  the  prompt  formulation  of  the  indict- 
ment, the  finding  of  judgment,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty. 

"Fourth.  That  the  Chilian  Government  was 
invited  to  repeal  all  restrictive  regulations 
which  impeded  free  entrance  into  or  de- 


parture from  the  plebiscitary  territory,  in- 
compatible with  the  freedom  of  entry,  resi- 
dence, or  departure  of  persons  held  to  be 
plebiscitary  electors  or  of  persons  who  desire 
to  take  part  in  a  legitimate  form  of  propa- 
ganda, publicity,  or  other  form  of  electoral 
activity  in  the  interests  of  either  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  definitive  sovereignty, 
either  now  or  during  the  plebiscite ;  which, 
however,  does  not  exclude  a  reasonable  vigi- 
lance or  limitation  for  the  sake  of  public 
order. 

"Fifth.  That  the  Chilian  Government  has 
been  invited  to  remove  all  restrictions  upon 
travel  within  the  plebiscitary  territory  to 
avoid  interference  with  the  freedom  and 
proper  carrying  out  of  the  plebiscite.  This 
regulation  should  not  preclude  the  reasonable 
application  of  the  police  and  sanitary  regu- 
lations of  the  Chilian  Government. 

"Sixth.  Like  opportunities  and  like  protec- 
tion against  annoyance  for  public  meetings, 
demonstrations,  speeches,  and  other  forms  of 
legitimate  propaganda ;  also,  for  private  dis- 
cussions of  matters  connected  with  this  plebi- 
scite, will  be  conceded  without  distinction  as 
to  whether  the  efforts  are  being  made  in  the 
interests  of  Chile  or  of  Peru,  together  with 
like  opportunities  and  like  protection  for  the 
display,  by  individuals  or  by  legitimate  or- 
ganizations, of  the  flag  of  either  one  of  the 
candidates  for  ultimate  sovereignty;  this, 
however,  is  not  to  be  construed  as  preclud- 
ing the  exercise  of  reasonable  control  or 
limitation  by  the  Chilian  Government  for  the 
sake  of  public  order. 

"Seventh.  The  Commission  will  notify  the 
Chilian  Government  of  any  situation  arising 
during  the  work  of  the  plebiscite  which  in 
its  judgment  makes  necessary  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  carabineers,  police  or  secret 
service  men  in  any  specified  section  of  the 
plebiscitary  territory,  provided,  however,  that 
such  reduction  be  compatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order. 

"Eighth.  The  punishments  applicable  to 
persons  convicted  of  expulsion,  intimidation, 
bribery,  or  fraud  connected  with  the  plebi- 
scite shall  be  those  provided  for  similar 
offenses  by  the  laws  of  Chile.  The  Commis- 
sion, however,  reserves  the  right,  which  the 
Decree-law  No.  451  of  May  14,  1925,  recog- 
nizes, of  providing  additional  punishments 
if  those  established  by  the  present  legisla- 
tion of  Chile  prove  inadequate. 

"Ninth.  All  persons  qualified  to  vote,  who 
allege  that  they  have  been  expelled  and  de- 
ported from  the  plebiscitary  territory,  and 
provided  such  persons  be  found  in  Chilian 
territory  south  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Department  of  Arica,  will 
be  brought  back  to  the  plebiscitary  territory 
in  accordance  with  the  offer  of  the  Chilian 
Government  and  at  its  expense." 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  by 
the  Peruvian  delegation  of  the  Commission 
several  days  before  the  discussion  and  final 
approval  of  General  Pershing's  resolution : 
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"Be  it  resolved- 

"First.  That  the  Chilian  Government  is  un- 
der obligation  to  return  to  their  homes  all 
those  Peruvian  citizens  here  mentioned  who 
were  expelled  and  also  those  who  were  de- 
ported to  the  South  and  to  other  regions,  and 
all  other  persons  whose  names  have  been 
cited  as  being  in  similar  situations. 

"Second.  That  the  neutralization  of  the 
territory  of  Tacna  and  Arica  shall  be  re- 
quired as  the  only  just  means  of  insuring 
a  free  expression  of  will  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  to  decide  the  question  by  their 
votes." 

Before  the  final  vote  by  the  Commission 
on  the  Pershing  resolution  the  Chilian  mem- 
ber stated  his  exception  as  follows : 

"A  few  words  suffice  me  for  stating  the 
position  of  Chile  in  regard  to  the  resolution 
presented  by  the  President.  In  the  first 
place,  I  wish  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that 
in  respect  to  the  conditions  which  the  Presi- 
dent calls  'preliminary  requisites,'  but  which 
I  consider  should  be  described,  as  being  more 
appropriate  to  the  award,  as  'guarantees  and 
ratifications,'  there  is  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence, in  the  opinion  of  Chile,  who  is  disposed 
to  adopt  the  means  proposed  and  those  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  a 
free  plebiscite ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  em- 
phasize this  point,  for  it  would  be  unjust  to 
say  that  Chile  refused  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  guaran- 
tees. Unfortunately,  however,  I  have  to  dis- 
agree with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  those  measures, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  definition  of 
the  powers  of  the  Commission,  as  stated  in 
the  resolution  setting  forth  the  preliminary 
requisites  and  in  the  report  on  which  the 
resolution  is  based. 

"During  all  the  discussions  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  sessions  I  have  expressed  the 
opinion  of  my  government  and  have  per- 
sisted in  the  offer  to  adopt  the  measures 
requisite  to  assure  a  legal  and  true  plebiscite. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  repeatedly  declared 
that  the  rights  which  Chile  has  under  Ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  Treaty  of  Anc6n  may  not  be 
annulled  or  limited  by  the  Plebiscitary  Com- 
mission, and  I  want  now  to  confirm  each  of 
those  statements,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  in  the  vote  about  to  be  taken  no  effort 
will  be  made  to  threaten  or  to  undermine 
our  sovereign  rights  in  the  territories,  since 
these  sovereign  rights  were  also  respected  in 
the  arbitration  protocol  and  in  the  supple- 
mentary act  of  July  20,  1922. 

"In  defense  of  those  sovereign  rights  I 
formulate,  in  the  name  of  my  government, 
the  strictest  reserve. 

"I  consider,  therefore,  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  vote  against  the  resolution  setting  forth 
the  requisites  drawn  up  by  the  President. 
It  is  not  the  requirements  themselves  which 
I  refuse  to  accept,  for  they  are  all  included 
in  the  motion  of  guarantees  and  ratifications 


which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  present,  but 
the  implication  contained  in  the  resolution 
tending  to  amplify  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission. Otherwise,  the  Government  of  Chile 
is  willing  to  aid  the  Commission  in  carrying 
these  measures  into  effect  in  so  far  as  they 
do  not  undermine  our  laws  or  weaken  our 
authority." 

In  the  vote  which  followed,  the  Peruvian 
delegates  voted  for  the  Pershing  resolution, 
the  Chilians  against  it,  and  the  resolution 
stood  approved  November  2,  1925. 
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A  PROPOSED  AGREEMENT  between  Syrian  em- 
issaries and  a  French  representative  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Tribune  d'Orient  (Geneva),  on 
the  following  lines:  Abolition  of  the  French 
mandate;  independence  of  Syria  and  admis- 
sion to  the  League  of  Nations ;  a  French 
naval  base  at  Beyrout  and  a  garrison  in  the 
Lebanon;  Syria  to  supply  troops  to  France, 
in  case  of  war,  and  to  be  defended  by  France. 

A  NEW  GOVERNMENT,  under  the  presidency 
of  General  Primo  de  Rivera,  was  sworn  in 
by  King  Alphonso  of  Spain  on  December  3. 
The  government  is  half  military  and  half 
civilian,  instead  of  entirely  military,  as  be- 
fore. Its  policy  is  still  that  of  a  dictatorship, 
though  it  announces  a  program  of  reorganiza- 
tion in  financial  and  economic  matters.  It  is 
not  intended  to  return  to  a  parliamentary 
form  of  government,  nor  to  introduce  any 
electoral  or  constitutional  reforms  at  this 
time. 

THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE  and  Great  Britain 
came  to  an  agreement  in  December,  which 
removes  yet  another  international  question 
from  the  danger  zone.  Great  Britain  releases 
the  Free  State  from  any  obligations  in  the 
British  war  debt;  the  Free  State  undertakes 
to  pay  compensation  for  damage  done  in  Ire- 
land during  the  Irish  troubles,  and  Ulster 
keeps  her  boundary.  President  Cosgrove  be- 
lieves that  the  new  arrangement  will  "tend 
more  surely  and  speedily  toward  ultimate 
political  unity  between  the  two  sections  of 
Ireland."  It  also  lifts  a  serious  financial 
burden  from  the  Free  State. 
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THE  COMMISSION  FOB  THE  REFORM  of  the 
Moslem  calendar  has  decided  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  and  a 
bill  for  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  Era 
will  shortly  be  laid  before  the  Turkish  Grand 
National  Assembly.  Hitherto  the  Moslem 
calendar,  which  is  lunar,  has  been  in  force 
in  Turkey  except  for  purposes  of  finance,  for 
which  a  solar  year  with  an  official  date  which 
corresponded  neither  with  the  Gregorian, 
Julian,  nor  Moslem  era,  has  been  in  use. 

PURCHASES  BY  THE  COMMISSION  established 
by  the  German  Government  to  reconstitute 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Louvain  have 
now  been  resumed  in  Belgium  and  France. 
During  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  buying 
was  done  principally  in  Italy.  Up  to  the 
present  the  works  furnished  amount  to  355,- 
081  volumes,  218  manuscripts,  240  documents, 
and  671  incunabula. 

A   CONFERENCE   ON    INTERNATIONAL   CO-OPERA- 

TION  in  the  Pacific  is  proposed  for  January, 
1927,  or  thereabouts,  to  be  held  in  Honolulu. 

A  TREATY  OF  AMITY  was  signed  by  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  late  in  October.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  treaty  settled  all  outstanding 
questions,  such  as  the  method  for  liquidating 
the  property  of  Turkish  refugees  in  Bulgaria 
and  of  Bulgarian  refugees  in  Turkey.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  conference,  important 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Balkans, 
was  the  agreement  that  an  arbitration  treaty 
should  be  arranged  for  the  settlement  of  fu- 
ture disputes  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

A  PAGEANT  OF  PEACE  upon  a  large  scale  is 
planned  for  New  York  next  spring.  A  book 
by  Hendrik  Van  Loon,  now  in  preparation, 
will  be  dramatized  by  Percy  MacKaye,  and 
Otto  H.  Kahn  has  promised  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Orchestra  for  the  production. 
The  pageant,  which  is  to  depict  man's  prog- 
ress thus  far  toward  good-will,  will  employ  a 
cast  of  several  thousand  people. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
has  endorsed  America's  adherence  to  the 
World  Court  in  three  successive  annual  con- 
ventions. 

THE  AREA  OF  FOREST  LAND  in  the  United 
States,  not  including  Alaska,  is  now  approxi- 


mately 470  million  acres,  says  the  last  report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  in- 
creasingly plain  that  not  much  more  of  this 
amount  will  be  taken  up  for  farming  pur- 
poses. Agricultural  economists  believe  that 
the  present  acreage  of  forest  lands  may  be 
maintained  with  full  justice  to  the  future 
food  requirements  of  our  population. 

COMPLETE  ABOLITION  OF  SUBMARINES  by  all 
nations  is  proposed  by  the  chairman  of 
Lloyd's  (a  famous  London  association  of 
merchants,  shipowners,  and  insurance  agents) . 
Article  4  of  the  Washington  Treaty  already 
binds  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan  not  to  employ  sub- 
marines in  time  of  war  as  commerce-destroy- 
ers. "All  the  great  maritime  nations,"  says 
Chairman  Perry  G.  McKinnon,  "have  suffered 
heart-breaking  losses  by  this  deadly  machine, 
which  treacherously  destroys  those  in  charge, 
and  it  is  feared  inflicts  slow  torture  as  well 
as  death."  The  recent  great  British  sub- 
marine disaster  is  the  occasion  of  Mr.  McKin- 
non's  pronouncement.  "It  is  unusual,"  he 
says  further,  "for  business  men  to  obtrude 
advice  in  matters  of  high  policy,  but  it  is  felt 
that  this  is  an  occasion  when  an  institution 
whose  work  for  centuries  has  related  to  the 
sea  .  .  .  might  now  make  its  voice  heard 
in  an  appeal  to  stop  the  use  of  a  war  machine 
which  brings  about  war  disasters  in  peace." 

AT  THE  PEKING  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
on  the  Chinese  tariff,  the  nations  agreed 
with  China  that  all  interior  taxes  on  inter- 
provincial  commerce  will  be  abolished,  that 
a  2%  per  cent  surtax  and  a  5  per  cent  tax 
on  luxuries  will  be  enacted,  and  that  after 
1929  China  will  have  full  sovereignty  over 
her  own  tariff  problems  and  her  own  inter- 
ests. It  is  also  understood  that  China  is  now 
at  liberty  to  enact  stricter  regulations  against 
narcotic  importation.  Should  the  new  plan 
fail  of  ratification  by  the  majority  of  the 
nations  before  January,  1928,  another  confer- 
ence of  the  nations  will  meet  in  May  of  that 
year  to  consider  further  needs. 

SINCE  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VISAS  as  between 
Austria  and  Germany,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment has  been  in  communication  with  four 
other  countries — Czechoslovakia,  Italy, 
France,  and  Switzerland — with  a  view  to 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  visas  be- 
tween these  countries  and  Austria.  Czecho- 
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Slovakia  has  declared  her  readiness  to  en- 
ter into  negotiations,  and  the  Austrian  pro- 
posals have  been  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
authorities  for  consideration.  Negotiations 
with  Italy  have  proceeded  for  some  time,  but 
Italy  has  put  forward  conditions  unacceptable 
to  Austria.  France  has  not  yet  replied,  but 
negotiations  have  started  with  Switzerland. 

THE  ECONOMIC  DEPARTMENT  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Czechoslovakia 
is  now  engaged  in  fixing  the  preliminaries 
for  several  further  commercial  treaty  nego- 
tiations. These  include  treaties  with  Switz- 
erland, Germany,  Yugoslavia,  and  Hungary. 
Draft  proposals  for  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Finland  on  the  basis  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment  have  also  been  submitted  to  the 
Finnish  Government,  and  it  is  expected  that 
definite  negotiations  will  open  very  shortly. 
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THE  GREAT  PACIFIC  WAR.  By  Hector  C.  By- 
icater.  Pp.  317.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  1925.  Price,  $2.50. 

If  read  with  intelligence,  this  description 
of  an  imaginary  war  with  Japan  becomes  a 
powerful  argument  for  peace.  Mr.  Bywater 
assumes  that  such  a  war,  while  not  inevi- 
table, is  quite  possible.  He  stages  the  event 
for  1931-1933  and  follows  its  strategy  as  if 
it  were  veritable  history.  Names  of  persons 
and  vessels  are  entirely  fictitious.  The  au- 
thor indulges  in  no  sensational  jingoism,  but, 
with  great  technical  care  and  knowledge  of 
maritime  affairs,  he  follows  the  problem  he 
sets  for  himself  as  if  it  were  a  puzzle  in 
chess.  The  conclusion  is  that  "war  is  never 
a  paying  proposition  from  any  national  point 
of  view,"  and  that  it  is  "scarcely  less  dis- 
astrous to  victor  than  to  vanquished." 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY,  ITS  RISE  AND  DECLINE. 
By  Shih  Sliun  Liu.  Pp.  235.  Longmans, 
Green  Co.,  New  York,  1925. 

Extraterritoriality,  that  condition  of  law 
existing  in  certain  countries  of  the  Orient 
where  foreigners  are  exempt  from  local  juris- 
diction, is  the  subject  of  Dr.  Liu's  careful 
work.  He  confines  himself  to  a  historical 


study  of  its  beginnings  in  the  ancient  world, 
its  persistence  in  the  middle  ages,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Mohammedan  world,  to  which 
the  Koran  is  both  civil  and  religious  law.  He 
explains  its  continuance  in  the  present  age 
by  the  "alleged  imperfections  in  the  native 
judicial  systems"  where  it  is  in  force. 

Dr.  Liu's  assumption,  that  with  the  perfect- 
ing of  international  law  extraterritoriality 
is  doomed  to  decay,  is  quite  the  most  logical 
conclusion  following  the  perusal  of  its  his- 
tory. 

When  one  considers  all  that  an  educated 
Chinese  gentleman  might  have  said  in  a  book 
on  this  subject,  Dr.  Liu's  attitude  of  detach- 
ment is  quite  extraordinary.  He  maintains 
throughout  the  book  his  dispassionate  and 
dignified  manner.  It  is,  therefore,  a  schol- 
arly book  and  is  written  in  clear,  delightful 
English ;  a  reference  work,  but  more  than 
this,  a  book  to  read. 

THE  RECENT  AIMS  AND  POLITICAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  JAPAN.  By  Rikitaro  FujisaAoa. 
Pp.  222.  Yale  University  Press,  New  Ha- 
ven, 1923.  Price,  $2.50. 

These  lectures,  first  given  at  Williams- 
town,  were  admittedly  composed  in  some 
haste.  They  are  weighted  with  Oriental  for- 
malism, though  direct  and  sincere  in  thought. 
The  result  is  a  body  of  expert  and  interest- 
ing information,  clothed  in  a  heavy  style. 

Mr.  Fujisawa  makes  a  real  contribution  to 
western  knowledge  of  Japan  in  his  sum- 
maries, based  on  familiar  knowledge,  of  bi- 
ography and  political  parties  in  Japan.  He 
characterizes  such  men  as  Kato,  Terauchi, 
Kara,  Takahashi,  and  other  leaders  of  recent 
days.  He  performs  the  valuable  service  of 
interpreting,  at  every  opportunity,  the  traits 
common  to  his  countrymen.  Taciturnity,  for 
instance,  so  natural  a  characteristic  to  the 
Japanese,  he  robs  of  its  sinister  appearance 
to  the  more  voluble  Occidental. 

In  closing  his  exposition  of  current  events 
in  modern  Japan,  Mr.  Fujisawa  takes  ex- 
ception to  Kipling's  much-quoted  words  of 
East  and  West,  "never  the  twain  shall  meet." 
"It  is  at  least  premature,"  he  says,  "to  say 
anything  definite  on  this  vital  question."  He 
thinks  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  try  our  best 
to  make  them  meet.  "And  in  that  serenely 
noble  task  the  two  neighboring  countries, 
facing  each  other  across  the  Pacific,  which 
pride  themselves  in  their  historic  friendship, 
should  work  hand  in  hand." 
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SUN  YAT  SEN  AND  THE  CHINESE  REPUBLIC. 
By  Paul  Linebargei:  Pp.  371.  Century 
Co.,  New  York,  1925.  Price,  $4.00. 

First  drawn  into  an  admiration  of  Sun 
Yat  Sen  through  the  devotion  of  his  own  cook 
in  the  Philippines,  and  that  of  other  "Dare- 
to-dies,"  Judge  Linebarger  himself  later  be- 
came one  of  Dr.  Sun's  warmest  supporters. 
He  edited  the  Chinese  Nationalist  and  put 
both  his  legal  and  literary  powers  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Chinese  patriots. 

While  the  volume  he  has  written  about  Dr. 
Sun  does  not  measure  up  to  the  exacting 
standards  of  the  perfect  biography,  it  is  very 
well  worth  reading.  It  sheds  much  light,  not 
only  on  the  idealist  leader  himself,  but  on 
many  Chinese  customs ;  the  patriarchal  char- 
acter of  village  life,  the  curious  system  of 
education,  and  other  matters  of  which  an 
understanding  is  necessary  in  order  to  fol- 
low intelligently  the  recent  course  of  events. 

It  is  said  that  Sun,  the  socialist,  found  the 
germs  of  his  doctrine  in  the  primitive  de- 
mocracy of  the  village  guilds ;  but  one  senses 
the  difficulties  there  have  been,  and  still  will 
be,  to  fashion  any  mechanism  of  government 
out  of  the  "Cycles  of  Cathay." 

This  book  was  written  before  the  death  of 
Sun  Yat  Sen.  It  is  effiusively  partisan.  We 
are  glad  to  know  where  his  admirers  place 
him ;  but  in  order  to  attain  a  knowledge  of 
his  permanent  place  in  modern  China,  other 
and  later  criticisms  will  have  to  be  given  us. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  GLOOMY  EAST.  By 
Ferdinand  Ossendowski.  Pp.  203.  E.  P. 
Button,  Boston.  Price,  $3.00. 

Gloomy  indeed  is  this  book  of  essays  by 
the  author  of  "Beasts,  Men  and  Gods."  Mr. 
Ossendowski,  as  a  Pole,  feels  that  he  looks  on 
Russia  with  the  "detachment  of  an  unpreju- 
diced foreigner."  His  book  is  confessedly  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  masses  of  that  vast, 
mysterious  land  possess  a  confusion  of  de- 
graded characteristics.  It  is  this  fact,  he 
thinks,  which  makes  them  a  sinister  and 
hostile  influence  in  the  world  today. 

The  essays  consist  of  short  studies  in  Rus- 
sian literature,  and  recollections  of  men  and 
events  in  Russia,  his  personal  observations. 
The  book  is  entirely  dark,  wholly  depressing, 
if  one  judged  its  testimony  conclusive.  It  re- 
cords an  "anarchic  Tartar  people,  who  rec- 
ognize only  the  superiority  of  physical 
strength." 


The  Homeric  task  of  awakening  anew  and 
educating  the  populace  of  Russia  will,  he 
says,  "be  left  as  a  heritage  by  the  red  flag 
of  Bolshevism." 

PEACE  AND  PATBIOTISM.  Edited  by  Elva  8. 
Smith.  Pp.  318.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston,  1919.  Price,  $1.50. 

Here  is  an  excellent  collection  of  poems, 
speeches,  and  other  selections  voicing  patriot- 
ism and  the  love,  also,  of  international  good- 
will. It  was  first  printed  too  soon  after  the 
World  War  to  be  absolutely  impartial  in  its 
choice  of  literature.  Nevertheless,  within  its 
scope  and  considering  the  year  of  its  publi- 
cation, it  is  an  unusually  excellent  anthology. 
Schools  will  find  it  valuable,  especially  for 
recitation  purposes.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
unfair  to  allow  Wilson's  speech  on  a  "League 
of  Nations,"  delivered  September,  1918,  to  be 
applied  by  children  to  the  League  of  Nations 
exactly  as  it  exists  today.  The  inspirational 
literature,  however,  is  well  selected  and  per- 
manent in  its  significance. 

THE  TALE  OF  GENJI.  By  Lady  Murasaki. 
Translated  by  Arthur  Waley.  Pp.  300. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1925.  Price, 
$3.00. 

BEFORE  THE  DAWN.  By  Toyohiko  Kagawa. 
Translated  by  I.  Fukomoto  and  T.  Satchell. 
Pp.  398.  George  H.  Doran,  New  York, 
1924.  Price,  $2.50. 

If  to  read  a  literature  is  to  understand  a 
race,  then  the  reader  of  these  two  widely  dif- 
ferent books  out  of  Japan  will  find  himself 
sorely  perplexed  and  look  for  further  light. 
Not  only  are  they  written  in  different  man- 
ner, from  different  ages  and  cultures,  but 
they  tell  of  widely  separate  social  classes  and 
were  evidently  written  for  different  ends. 

The  Tale  of  Genji  dates  from  about  1000 
A.  D.,  a  time  when  in  Europe  the  Northmen 
were  pouring  into  France,  the  Danes  into 
England,  and  the  Crusades  had  not  yet  been 
launched.  It  was  written  by  Lady  Murasaki, 
one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  to  Queen  Akiko. 
Though  it  is  a  unity  in  itself,  it  is  but  the 
first  part  of  a  narrative,  54  volumes  long, 
written  by  this  Japanese  Scherazade  of  long 
ago.  It  recounts  the  amours  of  a  fabulously 
beautiful  prince,  though  with  such  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  diction  that  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  compare  it  with  either  Tom  Jones  or  Don 
Juan. 
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The  outstanding  wonder  to  the  American 
reader  of  today  is  the  stress  laid,  in  that 
early  time,  upon  refinements  and  beauty. 
Grace  and  individuality  of  handwriting  is 
always  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  recipient 
of  a  note.  The  ceremonial  dancing  of  Prince 
Genji  is  represented  as  so  exquisite  that  even 
elderly  cabinet  ministers  are  moved  to  tears. 

The  book  has  survived  in  Japan.  It  is 
direct  and  sensitive  in  style  and  ranges  from 
tragedy  to  humor.  Apparently,  the  transla- 
tion is  a  work  of  creation  in  itself. 

Quite  different  and,  from  a  literary  stand- 
point, less  admirable  is  the  modern  realistic 
novel  by  Kagawa.  Yet  it  is  said  that  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  were  sold 
in  Japan  before  its  appearance  in  English. 
The  hero  of  this  book  is  a  neurotic,  tubercu- 
lar weakling,  whose  only  claim  to  coherence 
is  a  certain  inner  revolt  against  things  as 
they  are. 

The  relation  of  father  and  child  in  Japan 
may,  perhaps,  be  realistically  shown  in  that 
of  Eiichi  and  his  rascally  father.  Over  an 
inner  disapproval  the  boy  still  feels  a  sense 
of  inferiority.  His  modern  independence  suc- 
ceeds in  staging  only  a  few  senseless  and  fu- 
tile demonstrations. 

At  length,  but  without  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  change,  Eiichi  determines  to  adopt 
Christianity.  He  betakes  himself  to  a  room 
in  the  slums.  Always  a  weakling,  however, 
he  becomes  the  prey  of  criminals  of  all  kinds. 
They  crowd  into  his  domicile  and,  to  the 
Western  mind,  create  a  perfect  culture 
ground  for  all  the  diseases  known  to  cities. 
A  faint  effort  to  organize  the  workers  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  the  book.  But  Eiichi  is 
never  anywhere  a  stalwart  minister  to  the 
poor. 

As  a  picture  of  a  socialized  religion,  the 
book  is  an  utter  failure.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  regarded  as  a  true  picture  of  la- 
mentable conditions  among  the  Japanese  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes,  it  is  a  dark  and  power- 
ful work. 

We  await  with  interest  the  appearance  of 
the  promised  sequel. 

THE  POLITICAL  AWAKENING  OF  THE  EAST.  By 
George  Matthew  Butcher.  Pp.  272.  Abing- 
don  Press,  N.  Y.,  1925.  Price,  $2.00. 

Professor  Dutcher,  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, a  lover  of  history  and  a  teacher  of  it, 
had  a  great  desire  to  see  for  himself  the  his- 
tory that  is  now  being  made  in  the  Orient. 


In  his  sabbatical  year  he  went  to  some  of  the 
old,  old  lands  as  an  observer.  On  his  return 
he  delivered  in  his  university  the  fifth  series 
of  Bennett  lectures,  which  are  now  published 
in  book  form.  Each  section  might  well  be 
published  by  itself  as  a  hand-book  on  the 
country  of  which  it  treats.  The  countries 
are  Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Philippines. 

The  question  in  Professor  Butcher's  mind 
as  he  traveled  was,  "How  are  modern  ideas- 
and  methods  penetrating  those  of  the  East?" 
The  net  result  is  a  greater  interest  in  the 
past  of  the  Orient,  and,  with  a  continued  re- 
spect for  science  and  its  methods,  we  do  feel 
an  increased  compunction  for  Western  pride 
of  race  and  general  cock-sureness. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  whole  rela- 
tion of  East  and  West  is  contained  in  the 
last  chapter,  whose  caption  is  "The  problems 
of  progress."  Index  and  bibliographies  will 
delight  the  student  of  Oriental  affairs. 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied  in 
The  Hague  conferences  and  the  international 
courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety— e.  ff.,  addresses  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Summer,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writings 
of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beekwith,  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843,  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Mlnot,  February  10,  1826,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Minot  was  the 
home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  Illus- 
trious man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828  ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  offi- 
cially organized,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  In  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  In 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  in 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  16  August.  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


in  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace  jubilees 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence' 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1899, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses:  in  New  York,  1907;  in  Chicago, 
1909 ;  in  Baltimore,  1911 ;  in  St.  Louis,  1913 ; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every- 
where its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forestall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  is 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  call 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motives  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience" 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
fulj  of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States ; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States ; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
ti  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
contimious,  and  pressing  demands: 

(1)  Recurring,    preferably    periodic,    con- 
ferences of  duly  appointed  delegates,  acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and  pro- 
gressively codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilized   States — a 
proposal    repeatedly    made    by    enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination  of  controversies   between 
nations,    involving   legal   rights — an   institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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THL:  MONTH  IN  ARICA 

THE  Plebiscitary  Commission,  under 
date  of  December  9,  adopted  a  series  of 
important  resolutions,  appearing  else- 
where in  these  columns.  Chile  appealed, 
December  14,  to  President  Coolidge,  dis- 
senting from  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Commission  and  notified  General 
Pershing  that  Chile  would  take  no  part  in 
any  work  of  the  Commission  not  related 
exclusively  to  the  fixing  of  the  dates  and 
to  the  preparation  for  and  holding  of  the 
plebiscite.  Under  date  of  December  18, 
Mr.  Augustin  Edwards,  Chilean  member 
of  the  Plebiscitary  Commission,  with  his 
principal  adviser,  Melaro  Foster,  an- 
nounced that  they  were  leaving  Arica  im- 
mediately for  Santiago. 

President  Coolidge,  as  arbitrator  of  the 
Tacna-Arica  dispute,  asked  the  Plebisci- 
tary Commission  to  continue  its  work  as 
usual  while  Chile's  appeal  against  the 
resolutions  of  the  Commission  was  being 
considered.  In  the  meantime  the  boun- 
dary commission  of  the  plebiscite  decided 
to  suspend  work  until  April  15,  due,  it 
was  alleged,  to  the  conditions  of  the  cli- 
mate. Under  date  of  December  23,  it  was 
announced  that  Colonel  Ordonez,  of  Peru, 
had  returned  to  Lima,  and  that  Colonel 
Morrow  and  other  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  would  sail  shortly  for  New 
York.  They  are  on  the  way.  Under  date 
of  December  28  it  was  formally  announced 
that  General  Pershing  would  shortly  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  for  medical 


treatment,  and  that  Ambassador  Mathieu, 
for  many  years  Chile's  representative  in 
Washington,  had  been  recalled  to  serve 
under  the  new  government  of  President 
Figueroa  Larrain  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  January  5,  it  was  announced  that 
Chile  had  withdrawn  that  portion  of  her 
appeal  to  the  arbitrator  referring  to  the 
dates  set  for  the  plebiscite. 

Later  important  events  may  be  summa- 
rized. Thirty-six  Peruvian  voters,  on  their 
way  to  register  for  the  plebiscite  in  Tacna, 
were  attacked  on  arrival  at  the  station  in 
Tacna  by  about  five  hundred  Chileans. 
Five  of  the  Peruvians  had  to  be  taken  to  a 
hospital.  It  was  reported,  January  8, 
that  former  President  Alessandri  of  Chile 
declared  in  a  public  address  that,  "so  long 
as  a  Chilean  is  alive  to  defend  it,  the  flag 
shall  never  be  lowered  from  the  Morro  of 
Arica."  The  same  day  it  was  also  re- 
ported that,  at  the  commemoration  of  the 
battle  of  Miraflores,  which  resulted  over 
forty  years  ago  in  the  complete  dispersion 
of  the  Peruvian  army,  President  Leguia 
of  Peru  presented  a  special  insignia  to  the 
Peruvian  troops,  with  the  request  that  the 
emblem  be  worn  until  the  lost  provinces 
are  once  more  under  the  Peruvian  flag. 

O 

January  12,  there  were  many  reports  that 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  were  be- 
ing approached  to  act  as  mediators  in  the 
Tacna-Arica  dispute  as  aids  to  the  arbi- 
trator. At  this  writing  nothing  has  come 
of  this.  The  same  day  Augustin  Edwards, 
Chilean  commissioner,  returned  from  San- 
tiago, saying  that  he  was  taking  up  his 
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work  again  on  the  commission,  "since  my 
government  is  determined  to  go  on  with 
the  plebiscite  at  any  cost/'  That  was  the 
day  that  an  American  citizen  attached  to 
the  Peruvian  delegation  in  Arica,  on  go- 
ing ashore  to  sell  copies  of  the  Peruvian 
propaganda  paper,  was  attacked  by  Chile- 
ans in  front  of  the  residence  of  General 
Pershing.  Apologies  were  afterward  of- 
fered by  Chilean  authorities.  Another 
American,  a  press  photographer,  who  tried 
to  take  pictures  of  the  attack,  was  driven 
from  the  street.  An  auto  carril,  an  auto- 
mobile with  flanged  wheels,  bearing  sev- 
eral Peruvian  naval  officers  and  lawyers, 
was  derailed  on  the  way  to  Tacna,  and  the 
travelers  were  attacked  and  beaten. 
January  14,  Mr.  Edwards,  president  of 
the  Chilean  delegation,  issued  a  general 
proclamation  to  the  public  in  the  prov- 
inces, asking  that  "peace,  union,  and  re- 
spect for  discipline"  be  maintained.  The 
proclamation  went  on  to  state  that  the 
members  of  the  Peruvian  delegation  "have 
the  right  to  demand  respect,  and  to  be 
considered  as  coworkers  with  Chile  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plebiscite." 

This  pronouncement  by  the  Chilean 
representative  was  issued  two  days  after 
President  Coolidge  had  appointed  General 
William  Lassiter,  commander  of  the 
American  forces  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  to  be  president  of  the  Tacna-Arica 
Plebiscitary  Commission,  succeeding  Gen- 
eral John  J.  Pershing. 

Whether  or  not  General  Lassiter  will 
prove  to  be  the  man  for  the  job,  able  to 
carry  on  General  Pershing's  work,  remains 
yet  to  be  seen.  He  is  a  trained  gentleman, 
with  an  excellent  reputation  for  courtesy 
and  ability.  He  is  said  to  be  a  man  with 
genuine  diplomatic  skill. 

President  Coolidge  handed  down  his  de- 
cision upon  Chile's  appeal  from  the  report 
of  the  Plebiscitary  Commission,  which 
decision  appears  elsewhere  in  these  col- 
umns, January  15. 


Thus  the  month  presents  more  reasons 
for  encouragement  than  for  discourage- 
ment. The  date  for  the  plebiscite,  the 
time  and  method  of  registration,  the  man- 
ner of  voting,  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined ;  but  the  return  of  the  Chilean  dele- 
gation, the  new  note  of  accommodation, 
the  entrance  of  General  Lassiter  upon  the 
scene,  President  Coolidge's  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  a  fair  and  orderly  plebi- 
scite— these  are  grounds  for  a  new  hope. 
The  work  of  the  Plebiscitary  Commission 
has  been  going  on  for  some  five  months. 
That  is  not  a  long  time.  Other  methods 
of  settlement  have  run  through  forty 
years.  We  do  not  share  the  view  that  our 
government  is  engaged  in  a  hopeless  or 
an  "ungrateful  task."  It  is  doing  the  best 
it  can  to  help  two  sister  republics  to  com- 
pose a  most  difficult  dispute.  It  is  a 
worthy  business.  If  the  outcome  be  fail- 
ure, neither  party  to  the  dispute  can  be 
"ungrateful"  for  our  effort.  If  the  work 
ends  in  success,  all  sides  will  be  grateful 
indeed. 


OUR  "IMPERIALISM"  IN 
NICARAGUA 

TT  is  not  altogether  contrary  to  human 
-•-  nature  to  look  for  approval,  and,  when 
found,  to  brag  about  it.  This  magazine 
has  taken  the  position  that  our  United 
States  Goveiziment  is  quite  guiltless  of 
pursuing  any  policy  of  imperialism  in 
Latin  America,  and  it  has  always  stood 
by  the  theory  that  no  permanent  peace  be- 
tween nations  can  be  based  upon  military 
force.  Confirmation  of  these  two  posi- 
tions has  recently  appeared  from  an  un- 
expected quarter,  namely,  La  Prensa,  the 
able  Spanish  paper  published  in  New 
York. 

We  have  held  that  our  government  is 
pursuing  no  policy  of  imperialism  in 
Nicaragua,  where  the  former  revolution- 
ary dictator,  Emiliano  Chamorro,  defeated 
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in  the  general  elections  of  last  fall,  then 
made  minister  of  war,  set  about  the  busi- 
ness of  declaring  himself  president. 
When  Carlos  Solozano,  the  actual  presi- 
dent, duly  elected,  was  forced  to  resign, 
Chamorro  assumed  the  presidency  by  a 
coup  d'etat,  January  17.  The  vice-presi- 
dent, Juan  B.  Sacara,  now  in  Washington, 
had  not  resigned;  but  the  Congress  of 
Nicaragua,  under  the  heel  of  Chamorro, 
voted  to  oust  this  vice-president  from 
office  and  to  forbid  his  return  to  Nica- 
ragua for  two  years.  Latest  dispatches 
indicate  that  the  United  States  and  the 
other  Central  American  States  will  not 
recognize  the  self-appointed  dictator, 
holding  that  Vice-President  Sacara  is  the 
legal  head  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 
It  is  expected  that  this  will  bring  on  a 
revolution  in  Nicaragua.  Eeferring  to 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States,  La 
Prensa  says  editorially  that  the  paper  has 
had  "few  occasions  to  approve  so  heartily 
of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States." 

La  Prensa  recognizes  that  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Nicaragua  has  been  produced 
by  intrigues.  In  the  presence  of  similar 
intrigues,  the  United  States  and  Cen- 
tral American  States  had  signed  a  treaty 
in  which  they  agreed  not  to  recognize 
governments  set  up  by  force.  There  is 
every  indication  that  Chamorro  has  not 
only  violated  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
this  treaty,  but  that  he  has  also  violated 
the  constitution  of  his  own  country.  La 
Prensa  points  out  that  history  will  make 
no  mistake  in  this  instance;  that  many 
chapters,  not  so  clear  in  their  deductions, 
might  be  written  on  former  cases  of  this 
sort  in  Central  America.  But  this  gov- 
ernmental crisis  in  Nicaragua,  brought 
about  by  and  for  the  personal  benefit  of  a 
former  president  and  one-time  minister  to 
Washington,  cannot  possibly  be  blamed 
upon  any  one  other  than  those  who  have 
brought  it  about.  The  United  States  is 
acting  in  defense  of  a  treaty  and  is  oppos- 


ing the  recognition  of  the  right  of  physi- 
cal force  to  rule  a  country  whose  sovereign 
rights  are  thereby  destroyed.  Foreign  in- 
fluence, therefore,  is  now  to  be  felt  in 
Nicaragua  solely  because  of  the  acts  of  a 
misguided  faction.  "There  is  no  use  of 
talking  loudly  of  'imperialism'  here,"  says 
La  Prensa;  "there  is  naught  of  it,  not  even 
a  shadow  of  it,  in  the  present  attitude  of 
Washington."  This  is  confirmation  num- 
ber one. 

There   is   another. 

"The  United  States  is  keeping  a  solemn 
promise,"  says  La  Prensa,  "made  repeat- 
edly to  Hispanic  America.  Governments 
established  by  force,  it  has  stated,  must  be 
ended.  .  .  .  We  hope  that  the  conces- 
sions and  brilliant  promises  may  not  turn 
the  Secretary  of  State  from  his  expressed 
policy.  After  denouncing,  justly,  the 
holders  of  power  obtained  illegally,  it 
would  be  a  scandal  to  treat  with  them  in 
exchange  for  such  concessions  or  prom- 
ises." This  is  good  doctrine. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  toward 
Nicaragua  in  this  situation  seems  justified 
in  politics  and  in  morals.  It  is  for  Nica- 
ragua to  demonstrate  that  she  will  not  en- 
dure a  president  who  holds  his  office  by  no 
mandate  except  the  sword. 


OUR  PROBLEM  WITH  MEXICO 

r  I^HE  announcement,  January  9,  that 
-*•  our  government  had  made  formal 
representations  to  Mexico  against  certain 
features  of  the  new  Mexican  land  law  pre- 
sents no  new  situation.  Gossip  to  the 
effect  that  we  "may  withdraw  our  recog- 
nition" of  Mexico  is  also  now  an  old  story. 
The  crux  of  the  whole  problem  now,  as 
during  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Taft,  Wilson,  and  Harding,  is  this:  Is 
Mexico  planning  to  adopt  retroactive  leg- 
islation that  will  mean  the  confiscation  of 
property  in  Mexico  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States  ? 
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Section  1  of  Article  27  of  the  Mexican 
Constitution  provides  that  only  Mexicans, 
by  birth  or  naturalization,  and  Mexican 
companies  have  the  right  to  acquire  own- 
ership in  lands,  waters,  and  their  appur- 
tenances, or  to  obtain  concessions  to  de- 
velop mines,  waters,  or  mineral  fuels  in 
the  Eepublic  of  Mexico.  The  same  sec- 
tion provides  further,  however,  that  the 
nation  may  grant  the  same  right  to  for- 
eigners, provided  they  agree  before  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  consid- 
ered Mexicans  in  respect  to  such  property 
and  accordingly  not  to  invoke  the  protec- 
tion of  their  governments  in  respect  to  the 
same/'  It  further  provides:  "Within  a 
zone  of  100  kilometers  from  the  frontier 
or  within  50  kilometers  from  the  seacoast, 
no  foreigner  shall,  under  any  conditions, 
acquire  direct  ownership  of  lands  and 
waters." 

Our  government  raises  no  question  as  to 
the  right  of  Mexico  to  adopt  such  a  consti- 
tution or  to  pass  legislation  of  such  a 
kind.  The  question  which  agitated  this 
country  greatly  when  this  section  of  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  in  1917,  and 
which  has  agitated  our  country  from  time 
to  time  since,  is :  Does  that  section  of  the 
Constitution  apply  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  owned  properties  con- 
trary to  these  provisions  before  the  pro- 
visions were  adopted  ?  If  so,  Mexico  may 
have  done  violence  to  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  by  practicing  an  indirect 
confiscation. 

When  trouble  over  this  matter  first 
arose,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Mexican 
Constitution  contains  elsewhere  a  provi- 
sion against  retroactive  application  of 
laws  to  be  framed  under  it.  Indeed,  the 
Mexican  Supreme  Court  proceeded  to 
hold  in  five  specific  cases  that  Article  27 
could  not  be  given  retroactive  effect.  Be- 
cause of  this,  we  have  found  it  possible 
heretofore  to  iron  out  our  difficulties  with 
Mexico. 


The  cause  of  the  new  outbreak  of  feel- 
ing is  found  in  the  new  land  law,  which 
has  passed  both  houses  of  the  Mexican 
Congress  and  which  has  been  promul- 
gated, although  not  yet  in  effect.  Article 
2  of  this  new  law  contains  these  words: 
"In  order  that  an  alien  may  form  part  of 
a  Mexican  company  which  may  have  or 
may  acquire  ownership  of  lands,  .  .  . 
he  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  set  out 
in  the  same  section  of  Article  27  of  the 
Constitution."  A  new  petroleum  bill  sets 
forth  substantially  the  same  requirements. 
These  new  laws  seem  to  deny  recognition 
to  legally  acquired  rights  under  the  old 
law  for  subsurface  deposits  and  make  ret- 
roactive application  of  Article  27  of  the 
Constitution.  That  is  one  of  the  new 
causes  of  trouble.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  held  by  the  Mexican  Supreme  Court 
where  an  owner  of  surface  title,  or  of  sub- 
surface rights  legally  acquired  from  a 
surface  title  holder  under  pre-constitu- 
tion  mining  laws,  has  performed  certain 
specified  positive  acts  of  exploitation 
within  a  fixed  period  of  time,  he  has  made 
good  his  legal  rights  to  such  deposits. 
This  so-called  "positive-act"  doctrine 
seems  to  have  been  scrapped  by  the  new 
petroleum  bill.  It  is  thought  also  that  the 
new  act  ignores  the  preferential  rights  of 
surface  owners  to  exploit  oil  deposits, 
heretofore  recognized. 

While  Mexico -is  exercising  her  rights 
as  a  sovereign  nation,  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  there  is  any  cause  for  alarm. 
It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Mexican 
President  to  declare  that  the  new  laws  are 
not  to  be  retroactive.  It  does  not  seem 
reasonable  that  Mexico  will  resort  to  con- 
fiscation or  to  repudiation  without  full 
compensation.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact 
that  where  foreign  interests  have  resorted 
to  the  Mexican  courts,  their  rights  in  all 
instances  have  been  sustained.  We  under- 
stand that  President  Coolidge  takes  the 
attitude  that  our  United  States  must  be 
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patient  with  Mexico;  that  our  neighbor 
to  the  south  has  her  difficulties;  that  the 
points  of  view  among  the  Mexican  people 
are  different  from  ours ;  that  we  should  be 
helpful,  in  every  possible  way,  instead  of 
trying  to  oppress  our  Mexican  friends  in 
any  manner.  The  attitude  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  is  similarly  friendly. 
The  Department  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce in  Mexico  issued  a  statement, 
January  13,  in  which  are  these  words: 
"This  department  wishes  to  indicate  the 
application  of  the  laws  in  the  most  ample 
spirit  in  equity,  and  invites  the  oil  com- 
panies to  send  representatives  to  explain 
their  point  of  view  regarding  their  appli- 
cation/' The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, in  an  exclusive  statement  to  the 
Associated  Press,  January  16,  said:  "The 
Mexican  Government  has  only  one  desire 
in  its  relations  with  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry— to  make  it  each  day  more  im- 
portant. The  co-operation  of  all  com- 
panies, foreign  and  Mexican,  is  welcomed. 
There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  spirit 
of  abundant  welcome  with  which  Mexico 
always  has  received  and  always  will  re- 
ceive foreign  business  men  who  are  dis- 
posed to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the 
Mexican  Republic.  .  .  .  The  only  thing 
the  Mexican  Government  cannot  offer  for- 
eigners are  privileges  not  enjoyed  by 
Mexican  investors  themselves." 

The  improvement  shown  over  previous 
"crises"  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  our 
press  has  not  raised  the  usual  war-cry. 
It  is  apparent  that  our  people  are  study- 
ing the  Mexican  problem  with  more  calm- 
ness than  formerly.  We  are  more  inclined 
to  grant  that  Mexico  should  be  given  a 
free  hand  in  the  development  of  her  gov- 
ernment and  territory.  Our  statesmen 
and  business  men  see  more  clearly  that 
precipitate  and  threatening  attitudes  are 
fruitless.  They  are  relying  more  upon 
prudence  and  upon  intelligent  discussion. 
They  seem  to  understand  better  the  Mexi- 


can sensitiveness  in  regard  to  interference 
with  her  private  affairs.  This  is  all  hope- 
ful. Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
other  country,  much  less  Mexico,  cares  to 
suffer  any  interruption  to  the  advantages 
afforded  by  foreigners  in  that  rich  terri- 
tory. The  processes  of  common  sense 
are  more  apparent  just  now  than  in  any 
of  our  controversies  with  Mexico  during 
the  last  ten  years. 


OUR  COUNTRY'S  ATTITUDE  TO- 
WARD THE  WORLD  COURT 

THE  question  whether  or  not  our 
United  States  should  be  a  member  of 
a  world  court  of  international  justice 
would  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  un- 
doubtedly, by  a  large  majority  of  our 
people.  And  yet  our  attitude  toward  the 
proposal  that  we  adhere  to  the  existing 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
seems  to  be  neither  dignified  nor  hopeful. 
We  seem  to  be  maneuvered  into  a  false 
position.  Even  the  issue  is  not  clear. 
Are  we  asked  to  join  a  League  Court,  or 
a  World  Court?  If  a  World  Court,  why 
these  reservations,  indicating  that  there 
may  be  danger  of  some  sort  lurking 
around  the  institution?  Entering  the 
court  with  reservations  is  an  unhappy 
makeshift,  complimentary  neither  to  the 
court  nor  to  ourselves.  If  the  court  is  the 
court  we  wish,  we  should  join  it,  heads  up 
and  unafraid.  If  the  court  is  a  court  we 
cannot  approve  wholeheartedly,  we  should 
stay  out  until  it  is  changed  to  our  liking. 
Statesmen  differ  widely  about  the  issue 
and  about  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  met.  On  the  opening  day  of  Congress, 
Congressman  Tinkham,  of  Massachusetts, 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  a  third 
Hague  Conference  by  the  United  States 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  representing 
directly  the  sovereign  nations,  and  for  the 
codification  of  international  law.  S.  0. 
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Levinson,  Esquire,  of  Chicago,  widely 
known  advocate  of  the  "outlawry  of  war," 
has  recently  charged  that  the  League  of 
Nations  World  Court  is  the  most  stupen- 
dous fraud  ever  attempted  for  the  purpose 
of  exploiting  the  United  States  for  foreign 
profit.  Able  newspapers,  some  of  them 
administration  papers,  are  fighting  our 
adherence  to  the  existing  court  with  all 
their  energy  and  ability.  At  this  writing 
there  is  a  probability  that  our  decision 
upon  this  question  will  be  considerably 
postponed. 

That  the  situation  is  befogged  is  most 
apparent.  Foolish  things  are  being  said 
in  the  Senate;  but  most  thoughtful 
arguments  also  are  being  presented  upon 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Indeed,  never 
before  in  our  history  has  the  problem  of 
an  international  court  been  so  widely  dis- 
cussed or  so  generally  understood.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  hopeful  factor  in  an  other- 
wise hopeless  mess. 

We  do  not  aim  to  place  the  blame  for 
this  lack  of  unanimity  about  a  matter 
upon  which  we  are  all  but  unanimously 
agreed.  Nothing  would  be  gained  if  we 
were  to  fix  and  to  advertise  this  blame. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  going  ahead  until  we  are  per- 
fectly clear  in  our  own  minds  why  we  are 
going  at  all  and  what  we  are  going  for. 
This  is  no  time  for  action  upon  any  arti- 
ficial impulse.  The  discussions  in  the 
Senate,  in  the  press,  and  throughout  our 
country  will  bring  appreciably  nearer  the 
day  when  we,  together  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  shall  be  a  member  of  a 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, the  nature  of  which  shall  be  per- 
fectly clear  and  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
will  be  accepted  by  all  nations  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

Our  policy  should  be  to  keep  the  dis- 
cussion going.  There  is  a  right  way  to 
act  in  this  matter. 


CAN  WE  GLORIFY  THE  ATTAIN- 
MENT OF  CITIZENSHIP  IN  THIS 
REPUBLIC 

THE  best  answer  to  this  inquiry  ever 
brought  to  our  attention  will  be 
found  in  the  article  by  H.  K.  Bush-Brown, 
the  sculptor.  The  article  by  this  well- 
known  artist  offers  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  to  every  believer  in  a  more 
co-operative  human  society.  It  seems  to 
us  that  such  a  Temple  to  Liberty  might 
well  be  erected  in  Washington  at  an  early 
date,  for  our  own  delight.  Furthermore, 
it  would  naturally  serve  as  an  example  to 
other  nations;  for  if  they  should  erect 
temples  to  liberty  in  their  capitals,  ex- 
pressing the  ideals  of  their  peoples,  they 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  establishing 
a  spiritual  unity,  without  which  treaties 
are  but  temporary  expedients  and  peace 
an  uncertain  armistice. 

We  choose,  however,  to  do  no  violence 
to  Mr.  Bush-Brown's  presentation  by  try- 
ing to  paraphrase  it  here.  Yet  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  es- 
pecially to  one  aspect  of  his  proposal, 
which  newly  opens  an  important  vista, 
certainly  for  our  America.  It  relates  to 
a  method  of  glorifying  the  attainment  of 
citizenship  in  this  Eepublic.  The  author 
says: 

"An  important  use  for  the  temple  could 
be  the  annual  assembly  of  the  young 
people  who  have  become  of  age  during  the 
year,  and  qualified  foreigners,  to  be  in- 
vested with  citizenship  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  presence  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  By  the  use  of  the 
radio  the  ceremonies  could  be  transferred 
to  the  capitals  of  the  States,  where  similar 
assemblies  could  be  presided  over  by  the 
governors  of  the  several  States.  Such  an 
annual  ceremony  would  invest  citizenship 
with  its  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well 
as  a  better  understanding  of  its  rights 
and  privileges." 

That  is  the  thought. 
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It  is  a  human  instinct  to  glorify  some- 
thing. Our  American  people  have  always 
glorified  our  boys  who  have  gone  forth  to 
war,  especially  the  ideal  for  which  they 
offered  themselves.  We  have  tried  to 
glorify  the  great  men  of  our  history,  in 
prose  and  in  poetry,  in  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture ;  but  especially  the  ideals 
for  which  these  leaders  stood.  On  the  last 
analysis,  it  is  the  ideal  we  glorify.  Citi- 
zenship in  this  Eepublic  is  more  than  a 
right  to  vote,  a  right  to  the  protection  of 
the  laws.  It  is  an  ideal.  The  more 
we  think  upon  an  ideal,  especially  this 
ideal,  the  more  glory  we  see  in  it.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  to  make  use  of  this 
fact  unto  the  greater  glorification  of  the 
choice  of  citizenship.  Mr.  Bush-Brown 
shows  how  it  can  be  done. 

His  suggestion,  naturally,  is  an  artistic 
thing.  It  is  part  of  his  statue  of  Liberty 
bringing  peace  to  the  world.  The  accom- 
plishment of  his  plan  would  itself  be  a 
work  of  art.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be, 
for  it  is  art  that  arouses  the  purest  and 
most  beautiful  of  our  emotions.  Only  art 
can  satisfy  and  quiet  the  best  in  our  hu- 
man desire  for  expression.  Art  breathes 
a  breath  of  beauty  into  the  life  of  the 
humblest,  sets  our  slaveries  free,  and 
cleanses  us  from  the  dirt  of  the  daily 
grind.  Art  is  harmony.  It  is  a  universal 
thing,  and  where  discordant  opinions  and 
interests  defy,  as  Friedrich  Paulsen  said 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  "Art  fills  all 
hearts  with  the  same  feelings  and  makes 
the  popular  soul  conscious  of  its  unity." 

The  thought  of  our  young  men  and 
women,  as  they  become  of  age  each  year, 
being  invested  with  citizenship  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
presence  of  the  Supreme  Court,  against 
the  background  of  such  a  Temple  to  Lib- 
erty as  proposed,  seems  to  answer  with 
a  strong  affirmation  the  question,  "Can 
we  glorify  the  attainment  of  citizenship 
in  this  Eepublic  ?"  Our  times  need,  very 
much  need,  something  quite  like  that. 


WHY  NOT  A  UNITED  STATES 
OF  EUROPE 

THE  theory  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe  is  receiving  attention  again 
in  this  country.  It  is  opposed  by  the 
friends  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  draw  a 
red  herring  across  the  path  of  that  organ- 
ization, but  the  idea  meets  with  no  little 
favor  just  the  same. 

The  theory  of  Pan  Europa  is  that  there 
can  be  no  European  peace  until  artificial 
tariffs  and  economic  barriers  have  been 
broken  down  and  political  co-operation  for 
European  States  becomes  possible.  The 
ideals  of  the  Pan-Europeans  are  twofold: 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Pan-American  Union. 

Count  Coudenhove-Kalergi,  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, now  lecturing  on  the  Pan-Euro- 
pean movement  before  various  audiences 
in  this  country,  defines  the  aims  of  the 
Pan-European  movement  as  the  union  of 
all  democracies  of  the  European  conti- 
nent on  a  basis  of  peace,  good  will,  and 
prosperity,  and  the  close  co-operation 
of  the  European  and  the  Pan-American 
unions  with  the  British  Commonwealth 
for  the  reorganization  of  world  peace  on 
the  basis  of  a  better  understanding  among 
the  twenty-six  governments  of  continental 
Europe.  The  plan  contemplates  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  independent  political  entities. 

The  Count  does  not  see  how  Eussia  can 
become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, since  she  is  now  a  federation  of 
republics.  As  such,  she  would  claim 
under  the  League  covenant  as  many  votes 
as  she  has  republics,  after  the  example  of 
the  British  dominions.  The  reason  for 
excluding  Great  Britain  from  Pan  Europe 
is  that  she  has  dominions  far  removed 
from  Europe. 

Count  Coudenhove-Kalergi  feels  that 
the  world  may  naturally  be  divided  into 
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five  groups:  Pan  America,  Pan  Asia,  the 
Russian  Federation,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  of  Europe,  excluding 
Great  Britain,  Eussia,  and  Turkey.  Since 
the  United  States  of  America  have  elim- 
inated wars  between  themselves,  similarly 
a  union  of  the  European  States,  by  the 
same  processes,  could  eliminate  wars  be- 
tween themselves.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  this  conception  is  not  new,  especially 
to  Americans  who  have  endured  the  hard- 
ships of  travel  over  the  innumerable  bor- 
ders of  Europe.  Many  writers  have  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  setting  up 
a  United  States  of  Europe.  Alfred  Fried 
with  almost  his  last  breath  pleaded  for  a 
Pan  Europa  after  the  pattern  of  Pan 
America. 

To  the  criticism  that  such  a  European 
organization  might  be  used  against  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Republics,  it  is  replied  that  their 
security  may  be  easily  established  by  mu- 
tual guarantee  treaties.  It  is  thought  fur- 
ther that  such  an  organization  of  Euro- 
pean States  would  not  meet  with  opposi- 
tion from  America,  because  under  such  an 
arrangement  we  would  be  free  from  en- 
tanglements in  European  difficulties  on 
the  one  hand  and  from  European  inter- 
ference on  the  other. 

It  ought  to  be  clear  that  modern  de- 
velopments in  science  have  brought  Eu- 
rope face  to  face  with  the  alternatives  of 
a  closer  co-operation  or  economic  ruin  and 
war.  When  the  League  of  Nations  has 
definitely  operated  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  it  has  been  in  the  main  as  a  United 
States  of  Europe.  If  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  League  is  to  maintain  world  peace, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  League,  it  would  seem  proper 
for  it  to  look  upon  this  less  ambitious 
proposal  of  a  Pan  Europa  with  kindly  and 
beneficent  interest. 


SINCE  writing  this  last  editorial  Mr. 
Leon  Trotsky  has  told  the  members 
of  the  Moscow  business  men's  club  that 
all  attempts  of  European  bourgeois  coun- 
tries to  establish  a  United  States  of 
Europe  were  destined  to  failure.  And 
yet  the  movement  is  going  on.  The 
question  of  a  physical  union  between 
Austria  and  Germany  is  still  a  subject  of 
conversation.  Of  course,  the  trouble  here 
is  that  certain  political  factors  seem  to 
outweigh  economic  considerations.  France 
might  not  look  with  favor  upon  this 
accretion  of  German  strength.  Mussolini 
said  last  May  that  any  union  of  Austria 
and  Germany  is  not  permissible.  But 
if  Locarno  is  possible,  if  a  Locarno  for 
the  Balkins  is  possible,  if  Russian  partici- 
pation in  a  conference  for  the  reduction  of 
armaments  is  possible,  if  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  are  willing  to  guarantee  existing 
western  boundaries,  if  many  leading  men 
of  Europe,  particularly  officers  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  favor  it,  who  shall  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  a  continental 
zollverein,  to  found  a  United  States  of 
Europe  ? 


117 HEN  an  American  woman  puts  a 
•  »  war  out  of  her  front  yard  and  wins 
a  medal  for  bravery,  our  editorial  instinct 
is  to  rise  and  salute.  In  effect  this  is  what 
Miss  Emma  D.  Cushman,  of  Boston,  head 
of  a  Near  East  training  school  for  1,500 
orphans  at  Corinth,  did  to  the  commander 
of  a  Greek  battleship  after  the  war  craft 
had  made  its  appearance  arrayed  for 
battle  in  the  trouble  zone  in  which  the 
school  is  located.  It  appears  that  five  air- 
planes belonging  to  the  rebel  forces  had 
parked  in  her  school  yard.  Miss  Cush- 
man ordered  the  commander  to  "clear 
out/'  When  it  was  noted  that  the  com- 
mander had  refused  to  obey  orders,  Miss 
Cushman  took  one  of  her  biggest  boys, 
and  they  together  rolled  the  airplanes  off 
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the  school  property.  Shells  from  a  battle- 
ship were  dropping  uncomfortably  near 
Miss  Cushman's  office;  whereupon  she 
sent  peremptory  letters  to  the  command- 
ers of  the  opposing  forces,  demanding  that 


they  move  their  war  away  from  her  or- 
phanage. They  obeyed.  For  "bravery 
under  fire/'  Miss  Cushman  has  been 
awarded  the  Near  East  Relief  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal. 
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THE  WORLD  DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE 

THE  decision  of  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  World  Disarma- 
ment Conference  which  is  being  called  by 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  of  $50,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  our  delegates  add  a  new  impor- 
tance to  the  decision  of  the  December 
meeting  of  the  League  Council  to  hold 
such  a  conference  during  the  current 
year.  The  first  session  of  the  preliminary 
committee  will  take  place  February  15. 
The  only  important  question  that  still 
remains  is  whether  or  not  Soviet  Russia 
will  agree  to  take  part. 

History  of  League  Disarmament  Effort 

During  the  first  years  of  the  League's 
existence  the  possibility  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  disarmament  seemed  so  far  away 
that  the  governments  of  the  big  powers 
represented  in  the  League  Council  refused 
themselves  even  to  examine  the  disarma- 
ment problem,  and  only  consented  to  pre- 
liminary studies  by  the  so-called  Tempo- 
rary Mixed  Commission,  composed  of 
private  people.  From  the  deliberations 
of  this  commission  was  born  the  great 
problem  of  the  connection  between  disar- 
mament and  security,  and  its  discussions 
finally  resulted  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
September,  1924,  which  seemed  to  open 
the  way  towards  disarmament.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  British  and  Italian  govern- 
ments to  sign  the  Geneva  Protocol  then 
prevented  the  League  Co-ordination  Com- 
mission, newly  created  by  the  Council 
with  a  view  to  preparing  a  disarmament 
conference,  to  start  its  work. 


During  the  sixth  League  Assembly  the 
delegates  of  the  Scandinavian  States  and 
Holland  strongly  insisted  that  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  disarmament  problem 
should  be  initiated  without  delay.  Not- 
withstanding some  opposition  from  the 
British  and  a  good  deal  from  the  Italian 
side,  the  League  Assembly  finally  accepted 
a  resolution  with  such  a  tendency.  Lo- 
carno then  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
disarmament  movement,  with  the  result 
that  this  Council  session  has  taken  de- 
cisive steps  in  the  desired  direction. 

Nations  Which  Are  to  Participate 

It  is  possible  that  examination  of  the 
various  sides  of  the  problem  may  still 
create  great  difficulties  and  cause  some 
delay  in  convening  a  disarmament  con- 
ference, but  the  fact  remains  that  now 
a  special  League  organ  exists,  composed 
of  responsible  representatives  of  at  least 
seventeen  governments,  entrusted  with  the 
exclusive  task  of  preparing  a  disarmament 
conference. 

It  is  expected  that  the  following  nine- 
teen nations  will  participate:  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Japan,  Netherlands,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Soviet  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  United 
States  of  America,  Uruguay,  and  Jugo- 
slavia. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  statements 
in  Dr.  Benes's  report  to  the  Council  on  the 
disarmament  question  is  that  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan  have  categorically  de- 
clared that  they  could  not  see  their  way 
to  dissociate  the  various  kinds  of  arma- 
ments and  to  study  them  separately  at 
separate  conferences.  As  to  the  main  dif- 
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ference  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
concerning  the  list  of  questions  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Council  to  the  preparatory 
commission,  concessions  have  been  made 
by  both  countries. 

Russia  and  the  Conference 

Reports  from  Moscow  state  that  Soviet 
Russia-  is  willing,  in  principle,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  League  Disarmament  Con- 
ference, but  on  condition  that  it  takes 
place  outside  Switzerland.  The  Soviet 
Government  refuses  to  send  delegates  to 
Geneva  because  of  the  assassination  of 
Mr.  Vorovsky  at  Lausanne  during  the 
Turkish  peace  conference  there  and  be- 
cause the  murderer  was  acquitted  by  a 
Swiss  jury. 

Russia's  position  in  this  regard  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Soviet  Commissary  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  Chicherin,  before  he  left 
Paris  last  December. 


4  BDEL  KRIM,  the  leader  of  the 
IJL  Riffs,  has  made  an  abortive  effort  to 
obtain  peace  from  the  French  and  Span- 
ish governments,  with  which  he  is  at  war. 
On  November  13  Captain  Gordon  Can- 
ning, an  Englishman  in  the  Riff  service, 
presented  himself  at  the  office  of  the 
French  Resident  General  of  Morocco  with 
a  letter  from  Abdel  Krim  accrediting 
him  as  an  official  envoy  to  the  French 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
peace  negotiations.  He  then  presented 
himself  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  after 
which  he  went  to  Paris  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  Premier  Briand. 

Abdel  Krim's  Terms 

Captain  Canning  was  authorized  by  his 
chief  to  negotiate  on  the  following  terms : 

(1)  The  administrative  independence  of  the 
Riff,  which  would  possess  a  status  similar  to 
that  enjoyed  by  the  British  overseas  domin- 
ions; (2)  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco;  (3) 
permission  to  organize  an  army;  (4)  com- 
mercial freedom;  (5)  the  title  of  Emir  for 
Abdel  Krim,  who  would  have  Tetuan  as  his 
capital;  (6)  the  recognition  of  Spanish  sover- 
eignty over  the  Melilla,  Ceuta,  and  Larache 
zones  with  a  hinterland  of  nine  to  twelve 


miles;  and  (7)  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  define  the  frontier  between  the  Riff 
and  the  French  Moroccan  zone. 

The  French  and  the  Spanish  govern- 
ments have,  however,  refused  to  negotiate 
on  these  terms. 

French  Position  Stated  by  Premier  Briand 

Captain  Canning's  mission  provided  the 
Communist  Deputy  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment, M.  Cachin,  with  an  opportunity  for 
interrogating  the  Premier  on  the  status  of 
the  Moroccan  peace  negotiations. 

Replying  to  M.  Cachin,  M.  Briand  said 
he  had  taken  every  opportunity  to  bring 
about  peace  in  agreement  with  Spain,  and 
declared  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
statements  concerning  peace  negotiations 
which  had  appeared  recently  in  certain 
Spanish  newspapers. 

France  had  been  attacked  without  provo- 
cation. She  was  seeking  for  no  conquests, 
and  her  sole  idea  was  to  safeguard  the 
territories  the  interests  of  which  were  un- 
der her  care.  The  joint  proposals  of 
France  and  Spain  had  been  made  known 
to  Abdel  Krim  by  men  specially  entrusted 
with  this  mission.  France  had  thus 
proved  her  desire  for  peace.  Abdel  Krim, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  sent  an  envoy, 
without  any  definite  official  mandate,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  French  authori- 
ties had  secured  possession  of  bundles  of 
leaflets  and  propaganda  intended  to  stir 
up  revolt  among  the  Moslems  against 
France  and  Spain,  who,  for  their  part,  had 
endeavored  and  were  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  a  real  peace. 

Then  M.  Briand  said : 

We  do  not  desire  that  our  soldiers  should 
have  to  engage  in  fresh  sanguinary  conflicts 
next  spring.  The  situation  has,  moreover, 
improved  considerably,  and  the  Moroccans 
themselves  are  policing  their  frontiers,  while 
more  than  10,000  families  have  returned  to 
their  allegiance  to  us  in  order  to  escape  the 
terrible  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Abdel  Krim. 
We  shall  not  abandon  them,  and  we  are  at 
present  pursuing  our  negotiations  with  the 
tribes.  Abdel  Krim  is  not  in  any  way  quali- 
fied to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  tribes,  par- 
ticularly the  Djebalas  and  the  Riffs.  We  do 
not  recognize  any  individual.  We  only  rec- 
ognize the  Djebalas  and  the  Riffs,  with  whom 
France  and  Spain  desire  to  have  peace  with- 
out thought  of  conquest. 
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We  do  not  doubt  the  generous  sentiments 
of  Captain  Canning,  but  his  attempts  are 
only  likely  to  strengthen  the  weakening  au- 
thority of  Abdel  Krim.  In  the  terms  put 
forward  by  Captain  Canning,  Abdel  Krim  de- 
mands Tetuan  as  a  capital  and  concessions 
near  Wezzan  in  order  to  cut  out  communi- 
cations between  Fez  and  Algeria.  France 
and  Spain  cannot  engage  in  such  negotiations, 
and  the  government  will  not  be  the  dupe  of 
Captain  Canning's  desire  to  stir  up  public 
opinion  in  France  with  the  object  of  making 
us  accept  Abdel  Krim's  terms.  We  warned 
Captain  Canning  accordingly,  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Marseilles,  that  he  would  not  be  re- 
ceived officially  by  the  government. 

Why  the  French  Refused  to  Treat  With 
Captain  Canning 

M.  Briand  then  stated  that  if  he  had 
refused  to  treat  with  Captain  Canning,  it 
was  because  he  did  not  think  that  Cap- 
tain Canning  could  help  in  any  way  to 
bring  about  peace,  and  he  did  not  desire 
to  give  Abdel  Krim  any  fresh  prestige 
which  might  permit  him  to  regain  au- 
thority among  the  tribesmen. 

Replying  later  in  the  debate  to  the  letter 
of  Captain  Canning  (summarized  below), 
M.  Briand  said  that  a  letter  seized  at  the 
residence  of  a  suspect  person  whose  hus- 
band was  in  the  service  of  Abdel  Krim 
had  put  ministers  in  a  position  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  real  designs  of  Cap- 
tain Gordon  Canning;  those  designs  were 
to  obtain  a  general  signature  of  the  condi- 
tions proposed  by  Abdel  Krim,  but  not 
in  an  absolute  manner,  so  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  settle  the  dispute  by  arbitra- 
tio,  according  to  the  conditions  of  Abdel 
Krim. 

The  Premier  concluded  as  follows : 

The  peace  terms  are  already  unknown.  If 
the  Riffs  want  to  enter  into  peace  negotia- 
tions, all  they  have  to  do  is  to  appoint  pleni- 
potentiaries. I  repeat,  that  we  have  no  idea 
of  territorial  conquest.  We  have  won  back 
all  our  territory  and  we  defy  Abdel  Krim  to 
go  there  again.  Captain  Canning  will  re- 
ceive from  an  official  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  a 
reply  that  will  give  him  to  understand,  po- 
litely and  courteously,  that  even  if  he  con- 
tinues going  the  round  of  the  newspapers  he 
will  not  be  able  to  finish  that  round  in  my 
room. 


Captain  Canning's  Letter 

Following  upon  M.  Briand's  statement 
in  the  Chamber,  Captain  Gordon  Canning 
issued  to  the  press  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
M.  Briand  asking  for  an  audience.  In  the 
letter,  Captain  Canning  recalls  that  he 
was  received  at  the  end  of  October  by  M. 
Painleve,  who  was  then  Premier  and  "War 
Minister;  by  M.  Malvy  and  by  M.  Leon 
Perrier,  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies. 
Captain  Canning  undertook  to  proceed  to 
the  Riff  to  advise  Abdel  Krim  to  send  offi- 
cially for  the  Franco-Spanish  peace  terms. 

M.  Painleve  was  a  little  doubtful,  he 
says,  about  giving  the  necessary  permis- 
sion at  first.  However,  after  considera- 
tion and  a  visit  to  M.  Briand,  "he  handed 
me  a  personal  letter  to  M.  Steeg"  (then 
Resident  General  for  Morocco)  and  for- 
warded the  necessary  orders  through  the 
official  channels.  M.  Painleve  stated  that 
many  people  would  criticise  him  (says 
Captain  Canning)  "for  offering  the  same 
terms  now,  in  October,  after  our  victories, 
as  last  July,  but  France  is  a  great  power 
and  can  afford  to  be  generous.  The  gov- 
ernment leaves  the  offer  of  the  July  condi- 
tions still  open  to  acceptance  by  Abdel 
Krim  or  as  a  basis  to  commence  negotia- 
tions/' M.  Painleve  accepted  the  Free 
State  of  Ireland  as  a  possible  example  for 
the  Riff. 

The  letter  says  that  Captain  Canning 
was  received  by  M.  Steeg  at  Rabat  on  No- 
vember 13,  when  M.  Steeg  said  that  all 
that  Abdel  Krim  had  to  do  was  to  send 
for  the  July  peace  terms,  and  it  would 
then  be  easy  for  the  French  and  Spanish 
governments  to  carry  on  negotiations. 
Captain  Canning  brought  back  what  the 
French  Government  definitely  asked  him 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  Abdel  Krim's 
assent  to  autonomy  instead  of  independ- 
ence. 

The  letter  concludes  by  stating  that  Cap- 
tain Canning  hoped  to  be  received  by  M. 
Briand  and  to  return  to  Abdel  Krim  with 
the  official  Franco-Spanish  reply,  thus 
paving  the  way  to  an  armistice  and  a  con- 
ference at  Tangier. 

After  the  present  refusal  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  governments  to  renew  the 
offers  which  they  made  in  July  last,  Cap- 
tain Canning  was  authorized  by  Abdel 
Krim  to  withdraw  his  proposal  to  receive 
and  consider  those  offers.  Abdel  Krim  re- 
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turns  to  his  demands  for  full  independence 
as  opposed  to  autonomy  and  will  continue 
to  fight  for  this.  The  present  attitude 
of  the  French  Government  Captain  Can- 
ning attributes  to  pressure  from  Spain. 
He  asserts  that  when  he  left  the  Kiff  at 
the  beginning  of  December  Abdel  Krim 
was  stronger  than  ever. 


Censorship  to  Continue 


SPAIN  UNDER  CIVILIAN  GOVERN- 
MENT 

SPAIN  has  officially  returned  to  a  civil- 
ian government.  General  de  Rivera, 
the  dictator,  has  metamorphosed  himself 
into  a  premier,  and  a  civilian  cabinet  has 
been  appointed,  which,  however,  consists 
of  exactly  the  same  personnel  as  had  con- 
stituted the  directory  of  the  dictatorship 
period. 

The  New  Cabinet 

The  new  cabinet  was  formed  imme- 
diately upon  the  resignation  of  the  di- 
rectory. It  is  made  up  as  follows : 

Prime  Minister,  General  Primo  de 
Eivera;  Vice  Premier  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  General  Martinez  Anido  (for- 
.merly  Under  Secretary  for  the  Interior) ; 
Minister  of  Justice,  Sefior  Galoponte 
(formerly  public  prosecutor) ;  Public 
Works,  Marquis  Guadalhorce ;  Instruction, 
Professor  Eduardo  Callejo  (professor  of 
law  at  Valladolid  University) ;  Foreign 
Affairs,  Seiior  Jose  Yanguas  Messia  (pro- 
fessor of  international  law  in  Madrid  Uni- 
versity) ;  Labor,  Seiior  Auros  (formerly 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor)  ;  War,  Duke  of 
Tetuan  (formerly  Under  Secretary  for 
War) ;  Marine,  Bear  Admiral  Cornejo 
(formerly  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Marine). 

General  Primo  de  Kivera  stated  that  the 
new  cabinet  would  maintain  the  constitu- 
tion inviolate,  since  the  constitution  lived 
on  in  spirit,  even  though  it  had  been  sus- 
pended. Experience,  he  said,  had  shown 
the  need  for  creating  a  vice-premiership, 
and  this  post  in  the  cabinet  would  be  set 
up  at  once.  The  under  secretary  ships  and 
private  secretaryships  hadi  been  abolished, 
as  they  were  "nests  of  political  jobbery." 
The  cabinet  would  meet  twice  a  week, 
apart  from  questions  of  vital  national  im- 
portance. 


The  censorship  of  telegrams  and  of  the 
press  would  remain  in  force  as  before,  the 
object  being  to  prevent  criticism  affecting 
the  Moroccan  question,  international  pol- 
itics, the  personal  character  of  individuals, 
or  the  national  credit.  The  right  of  asso- 
ciation and  of  holding  meetings  of  a  politi- 
cal character  would  continue,  subject  to 
the  existing  restrictions. 

Governors  belonging  to  the  army  would 
be  replaced  by  civilians.  In  connection 
with  the  financial  situation  a  budget 
would  be  drawn  up  which  would  effect  a 
balance  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  which 
was  essential  in  maintaining  the  coun- 
try's credit  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  solution  of  the  problem  lay 
in  an  assessment  of  the  country's  wealth 
at  its  true  value. 

The  Prime  Minister  added  that  capital 
would  find  its  best  defense  in  the  greatest 
possible  volume  of  production.  The  gov- 
ernment would  go  into  the  problem  of  la- 
bor output,  not  only  where  public  officials 
were  concerned,  but  also  among  the  work- 
ing classes,  for  he  considered  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Spain  were  not  working  hard 
enough.  The  government  would  favor 
any  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes,  but  asked  for  a  maximum 
output  in  return. 

The  new  cabinet's  program  would  be 
published  at  once,  as  would  also  be  the 
decree,  which  had  already  been  drawn  up, 
thanking  the  generals,  senior  officers,  and 
soldiers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  nation's  affairs 
since  1923. 

Army's  Exclusion  from  Politics 

The  regulation  excluding  the  army 
from  taking  part  in  politics,  which  had 
been  suspended  when  the  directory  came 
into  power,  would  at  once  be  re-established 
by  decree. 

General  Primo  de  Rivera  concluded  his 
remarks  by  paying  a  tribute  to  the  gen- 
erals who  had  been  associated  with  him 
in  the  directory,  and  mentioned  that  the 
King  was  inviting  them  to  lunch  on  Satur- 
day. As  soon  as  these  members  of  the 
directory  had  handed  over  their  work  to 
the  respective  ministries  they  would  re- 
sume their  military  duties. 
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Finally,  the  General  said  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Under  Secretaryships  of  War 
and  the  Navy  would  be  followed  by  a  re- 
organization of  the  headquarters  staff  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  central  authority 
to  be  established  at  the  Ministry  of  War. 


ALLEVIATION  OF  ALLIED  CON- 
TROL IN  THE  RHINELAND 

THE  Inter-Allied  Ehineland  Commis- 
sion made  on  December  1  a  number 
of  important  changes  is  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Ehineland.  In  the  announce- 
ment issued  at  Coblenz  it  is  explained  that 
the  alleviations  of  the  Allied  regime  in 
the  occupied  portions  of  Germany  are  in- 
tended to  further  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
mutual  trust.  The  most  important 
changes  are  the  consent  of  the  Commission 
to  the  appointment  of  a  German  High 
Commissioner  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
regulation  under  which  all  orders  issued 
by  the  German  authorities  are  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission merely  retains  the  right  to  revise 
or  nullify,  according  to  the  Ehineland 
agreement,  such  orders  as  may  affect  the 
security  or  dignity  of  the  occupation 
troops. 

The  Commission  will  require  the  noti- 
fication of  the  appointment  of  only  the 
highest  officials.  Special  cases  may  be 
subjected  to  arbitration  between  the  Al- 
lies and  the  German  authorities.  The 
conditions  for  the  dismissal  of  officials 
will  be  made  less  stringent. 

Legal   Changes 

Certain  punishments  laid  down  in  the 
ordinances  will  be  annulled  and  the  right 
to  deal  with  certain  offences  which  has 
hitherto  been  exercised  by  the  military  oc- 
cupation authorities  will  be  transferred  to 
the  German  legal  authorities. 

Certain  persons  employed  by  the  Com- 
mission, who  have  hitherto  been  exempt 
from  German  administration,  will  now  be 
amenable  to  German  authority,  subject  to 
mutual  arrangement  between  the  Allied 
and  German  authorities. 

The  number  of  periodical  statistical  re- 
ports to  be  issued  is  lessened  and  greater 
facilities  are  given  for  persons  traveling 
in  the  occupied  areas.  (This  paragraph 


has  special  reference  to  identity  cards  and 
passes.) 

The  authority  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
Commission  delegates  will  be  discontinued. 
A  new  regulation  will  be  drafted  to  deal 
with  this.  The  right  to  administer  pun- 
ishment will  still  belong  to  the  High  Com- 
mission and  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies.  Official  measures  will  be  taken 
by  the  High  Commission  only  after  they 
have  been  brought  before  a  legal  commit- 
tee having  a  German  member. 

The  right  to  forbid  public  meetings, 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  delegates,  is  re- 
scinded. It  is  reserved  by  the  Commis- 
sion, but  will  be  exercised  only  in  garri- 
son towns. 

Permits  to  Possess  Guns 

The  issue  of  permits  for  fire-arms  hith- 
erto carried  out  by  the  Commission  is 
handed  over  to  the  German  authorities, 
subject  to  an  arrangement  with  the  occu- 
pation authorities. 

An  arrangement  is  to  be  made  in  regard 
to  possession  of  sporting  guns.  The  con- 
trol of  and  transport  formalities  for  hom- 
ing pigeons  will  be  considerably  revised. 
The  necessity  of  reporting  the  intention  of 
hoisting  flags  and  the  right  of  the  occupa- 
tion authorities  to  forbid  certain  flags,  or 
in  any  way  to  regulate  this  matter,  will  be 
completely  removed. 

Prices  will  no  longer  be  subject  to  con- 
trol by  the  Commission,  and  certain  other 
trade  formalities  will  be  dropped. 

Film  censorship  is  withdrawn. 

The  Allied  authorities  have  intimated 
their  intention  to  permit  the  use  of  wire- 
less receiving  sets,  which  will  be  under  the 
control  of  the  German  authorities. 

The  aviation  question  (with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  flying  of  German  machines 
over  occupied  territory)  will  be  dealt  with 
by  a  competent  Allied  civil  and  military 
authority. 

The  intervention  of  the  occupation  au- 
thorities in  regard  to  strikes  and  lockouts 
will  be  limited  to  the  maintenance  of  es- 
sential supplies  and  the  security  of  the 
troops  of  occupation.  Postal  censorship 
will  be  abolished.  Eegarding  the  control 
of  Ehine  shipping,  certain  police  ordi- 
nances on  the  necessity  of  filing  copies  of 
manifests  with  the  Commission  will  be  re- 
pealed. These  revisions  will  be  the  sub- 
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ject  of  a  subordinance  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  due  course. 

With  regard  to  the  previous  and  future 
revision  of  its  ordinances,  the  High  Com- 
mission intends  to  adjust  and  explain 
those  orders  still  remaining  in  force.  This 
will  reduce  the  number  of  ordinances  to 
about  20. 


LAND  POLICY  OF  THE  BRITISH 
LIBERAL 

THE  British  Liberal  and  Eadical  Can- 
diates'  Association  has  issued  a  state- 
ment of  the  land  policy  which  the  can- 
didates of  the  Liberal  Party  intend  to 
advocate  in  future  elections.  The  state- 
ment of  policy  asserts  the  right  of  the 
agricultural  worker  to — 

(a)  A  living  wage. 

(6)  A  full  opportunity  of  rising  from 
and  through  wage-earning  to  independ- 
ence. 

(c)  An  adequate  supply  of  cottages  pro- 
vided with  garden  ground  and  held  under 
free  conditions. 

(d)  Social  and  political  freedom,  based 
on  a  fair  wage  and  a  fair  opportunity  of 
advancement. 

The  Candidates'  Association  is  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  essential  to  set  up  some 
such  new  county  agricultural  authority  as 
is  proposed  in  the  rural  report.  The  ob- 
ject of  rural  land  reform  can  only  be 
achieved  "if  national  interest  in  the  use 
of  the  land  is  made  plain  and  effective 
by  giving  wide  power  of  direction  and 
control  to  a  body  representing  the  people." 
There  should  be  a  popularly  elected  body 
in  every  county,  "elected  either  by  pro- 
portional representation  or  by  some  such 
method  as  that  on  which  the  old 
school  boards  were  successfully  constituted, 
namely,  the  cumulative  vote."  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  this  authority : 

First,  to  meet  the  demand  for  cottage 
ground,  for  cottage  holdings,  for  small 
holdings,  or  for  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  agricultural  holdings  generally; 

Second,  to  keep  under  survey  all  the 
land  in  its  area  and  the  use  made  of  it,  to 
insure  the  best  use  of  all  agricultural 
land  for  the  supply  of  home-grown 
produce;  to  take  over  land  lying  waste 
which  could  be  reclaimed  or  used  for  af- 


forestation, and  so  provide  employment 
and  at  the  same  time  enrich  the  nation  by 
developing  its  wasted  or  latent  resources; 
to  increase  the  population  maintained  on 
the  land,  and  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  all  who  work  upon  the  land. 

To  insure  that  the  county  agricultural 
authorities  shall  represent  all  classes  of 
agriculturists,  it  is  proposed  that  mem- 
bers should  receive  payment  of  expenses 
and  for  loss  of  time. 

Where  the  Policies  Differ 

The  main  difference  between  the  candi- 
dates' proposals  and  those  put  forward  in 
"The  Land  and  the  Nation"  is  that  the 
modified  policy  is  partial  and  gradual, 
whereas  the  original  policy  was  universal 
and  simultaneous.  Graduality  is  to  be 
achieved  by  giving  the  new  county  agri- 
cultural authority  a  duty  of  taking  over 
land  in  certain  circumstances.  This  duty 
will  be  performed  whenever  agricultural 
land  is  put  up  for  sale,  whenever  there  is 
a  vacancy  on  a  farm,  whenever  an  estate 
is  badly  administered,  or  whenever  a  farm 
is  badly  cultivated. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  authority  has 
a  duty,  not  a  power.  The  authority  is 
under  an  obligation  to  take  over  the  land 
under  these  modified  proposals  unless  it 
satisfies  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  that 
it  can  meet  the  need  for  small  holdings 
and  foster  good  cultivation  without  tak- 
ing over  more  land. 

Four  Kinds  of  Tenure 

If  these  proposals  are  carried  out  there 
will  be  four  different  kinds  of  tenure: 

1.  Landlord  tenancy — i.  e.,  the  present 
system  would  continue  subject  to  provi- 
sion for  security  of  tenure  and  fair  rents 
wherever  estates  were  not  put  up  for  sale 
and    wherever    cultivation    and    manage- 
ment were  satisfactory. 

2.  Occupying  ownership — i.  e.,  the  pres- 
ent system  would  continue  where  farm- 
ers now  own  their  farms,  and  would  be 
extended  to  farms  bought  if  sitting  tenants 
use  the  second  option  provided  for  them 
above. 

3.  Tenancy  with  the  county  authority 
as  landlord — t.  e.,  existing  small  holdings 
and  possibly  other  land  acquired  by  the 
county    authority   would    be    under    this 
tenure. 
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4.  Cultivating  tenure — t.  <?.,  the  normal 
form  of  tenure  of  land  acquired  by  county 
authorities. 

The  principle  that  the  wages  of  labor 
shall  be  the  first  charge  on  the  industry 
and  that,  if  necessary,  rents  shall  be  ad- 
justed in  order  to  enable  a  living  wage  to 
be  paid,  is  maintained  in  these  modified 
proposals  as  it  was  in  "The  Land  and  the 
Nation"  and  in  the  1913  land  inquiry 
report. 

The  question  of  the  price  at  which  agri- 
cultural land  should  be  acquired  is  dealt 
with  by  suggesting  that  the  monopoly 
value  of  the  land  should  be  excluded,  that 
the  cultivator  should  not  pay  more  than 
the  agricultural  value  of  the  land  used  by 
him,  and  that  it  may  or  may  not  be  paid 
by  annuity. 


NEW  IRISH  AGREEMENT 

ON  December  3  a  new  Irish  agreement 
was  signed  in  London,  disposing  of 
all  the  outstanding  difficulties  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Ireland.  Pro- 
tracted and  difficult  negotiations  preceded 
the  agreement,  and  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of  relief  when  a  satisfactory  com- 
promise was  reached  between  the  views  of 
Ulster  and  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 

Text  of  the  Agreement 

The  text  of  the  new  Irish  agreement,  as 
read  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Prime 
Minister  Baldwin,  is  as  follows: 

Agreement  Amending  and  Supplementing  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  for  a  Treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Which 
the  Force  of  Law  Was  Given  by  the  Irish 
Free  State  (Agreement)  Act,  1922,  and  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
(Saorslat  Eireann)  Act,  1922. 

Whereas  on  the  sixth  day  of  December 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one  Articles  of 
Agreement  for  a  treaty  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  were  entered  into ; 

And  whereas  the  said  articles  of  agreement 
were  duly  ratified  and  given  the  force  of  law 
by  the  Irish  Free  State  (agreement)  act, 
1922,  and  by  the  constitution  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  (Saorstat  Eireann)  act,  1922; 

And  whereas  the  progress  of  events  and 
the  improved  relations  now  subsisting  be- 


tween the  British  Government,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Northern  Ireland,  and  their  respec- 
tive peoples,  make  it  desirable  to  amend  and 
supplement  the  said  articles  of  agreement, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  causes  of  friction  which 
might  mar  or  retard  the  further  growth  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  said  govern- 
ments and  peoples ; 

And  whereas  the  British  Government  and 
the  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State  being 
united  in  amity  in  this  undertaking  with  the 
Government  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  being 
resolved  mutually  to  aid  one  another  in  a' 
spirit  of  neighborly  comradeship,  hereby 
agree  as  follows : 

1.  The  powers  conferred  by  the  proviso  to 
Article  XII  of  the  said  articles  of  agreement 
on    the    commission    therein    mentioned    are 
hereby  revoked,  and  the  extent  of  Northern 
Ireland  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government 
of  Ireland  Act,  1920,  and  of  the  said  articles 
of  agreement,  shall  be  such  as  was  fixed  by 
subsection  (2)  of  section  one  of  that  act. 

2.  The  Irish  Free  State  is  hereby  released 
from  the  obligation  under  Article  V  of  the 
said  articles  of  agreement  to  assume  the  li- 
ability therein  mentioned. 

3.  The  Irish  Free  State  hereby  assumes  all 
liability  undertaken  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  malicious  damage  done 
since  the  twenty-first  day  of  January,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  nineteen,  to  property   in 
the  area  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Parliament  and  Government  of  the  Irish  Free 
State,  and  the  Government  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  shall  repay  to  the  British  Government, 
at  such  time  or  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
may   be  agreed  upon,   moneys  already   paid 
by  the  British  Government  in  respect  of  such 
damage,  or  liable  to  be  so  paid  under  obli- 
gations already  incurred. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
hereby  agrees  to  promote  legislation  increas- 
ing by  10  per  cent  the  measure  of  compen- 
sation under  the  Damage  to  Property  (Com- 
pensation) Act,  1923,  in  respect  of  malicious 
damage  to  property  done  in  the  area  now 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  and 
Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State  between 
the  eleventh  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  and  the  twelfth  day  of  May, 
nineteen   hundred   and  twenty-three,   provid- 
ing for  the  payment  of  such  additional  com 
pensation  by  the  issue  of  five  per  cent  com- 
pensation stock  or  bonds. 
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5.  The  powers  in  relation  to  Northern  Ire- 
land which  by  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Act,  1920,  are  made  powers  of  the  Council  of 
Ireland,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  transferred 
to  and  shall  become  powers  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Government  of  Northern  Ire- 
xttnd ;  and  the  governments  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  and  of  Northern  Ireland  shall  meet  to- 
gether as  and  when  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  matters  of  common  inter- 
est arising  out  of  or  connected  with  the  ex- 
ercise and  administration  of  the  said  powers. 

This  agreement  is  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  British  Parliament  and  by  the  Oi- 
reachtas  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  the  act 
of  the  British  Parliament  confirming  this 
agreement  shall  fix  the  date  as  from  which 
the  transfer  of  the  powers  of  the  Council  of 
Ireland  under  this  agreement  is  to  take  ef- 
fect. 

Dated  this  3rd  day  of  December,  1925. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  the  fol- 
lowing representatives  of  the  three  parties 
concerned : 

On  behalf  of  the  British  Government: 
Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Churchill,  Sir  William 
Joynson-Hicks,  Lord  Birkenhead,  and  Mr. 
Amery. 

On  behalf  of  the  Irish  Free  State:  Mr. 
Cosgrave,  Mr.  O'Higgins,  and  Mr.  Blythe. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  North- 
ern Ireland :  Sir  James  Craig  and  Mr.  J. 
Blackmore  (Secretary  to  the  Northern 
Ireland  Cabinet). 

Satisfaction  in  the  Irish  Free  State 

The  following  statement  on  the  agree- 
ment was  issued  by  Mr.  Cosgrave,  the  head 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  Government: 

A  great  event  has  happened.  The  cloud  of 
division  between  North  and  South,  which  has 
hung  over  the  country  for  the  last  50  years, 
has  begun  to  lift.  The  political  leaders  of 
both  sections  of  the  Irish  people  have  come 
together  and,  with  members  of  the  British 
Government,  have  signed  an  agreement.  Its 
provisions  are  short,  but  important;  and 
more  important  still  is  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  signed.  It  provides  for  the  retention  of 
the  existing  boundary  between  the  Irish  Free 
State  and  the  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Northern  Government,  and  closes  all  fi- 
nancial questions  which  were  left  open  by  the 
Treaty  of  1921  between  us  and  the  British 
Government.  I  believe  that  this  agreement. 


signed  in  the  spirit  of  good-will  which  pre- 
vailed between  all  parties,  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  era  in  Irish  history — an  era  in 
which  North  and  South  will  make  a  united 
effort  for  the  betterment  and  development  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  in  which  good- 
will and  the  security  which  comes  from  mu- 
tual confidence  will  bear  fruit  in  the  political 
life  of  the  nation. 

I  do  not  say  that  age-long  problems  have 
been  suddenly  solved,  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  way  has  at  last  been  opened  for  their 
solution.  I  know  that  the  carrying  out  of 
the  policy  inaugurated  by  this  agreement  will 
require  patience  on  the  part  of  every  one  con- 
cerned. It  will  mean  leaving  old  prejudices 
behind  and  forgetting  old  wrongs.  I  believe 
Ireland  is  on  the  road  to  success  and  achieve- 
ment which  will  entitle  her  to  an  honored 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  is 
by  leaving  old  controversies  behind  and  by 
uniting  our  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  that  political  strains  will 
be  relaxed  and  political  life  will  be  evolved 
in  which  minorities  do  not  suffer  oppres- 
sion and  in  which  every  Irishman  feels 
that  he  is  afforded  every  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing his  contribution  through  democratic  in- 
stitutions to  the  life  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Ulster  Is  Also  Content 

Sir  James  Craig,  Prime  Minister  of 
Northern  Ireland,  made  the  following 
statement  after  the  Irish  agreement  was 
signed : 

I  desire  to  thank  the  people  of  Ulster  for 
their  restraint  and  patience  during  a  pro- 
longed period  of  anxiety  and  suspense.  I  am 
fully  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the  ne- 
gotiations today  concluded.  The  signatories 
to  the  agreement  separate  with  a  cordiality 
which  I  sincerely  trust  may  result  in  more 
friendly  relations  being  permanently  main- 
tained among  all  classes  and  creeds  through- 
out Ireland.  I  return  tomorrow  with  nothing 
but  feelings  of  relief,  and  rejoice  that  states- 
manship has  succeeded  in  surmounting  a 
grave  situation. 


FASCIST  TERROR  IN  FLORENCE 

THE  current  number  of  the  English  Re- 
view of  Reviews  publishes  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  the  Fascist  terror  in  Florence  on 
October   2-4,   written   by   Professor    Sal- 
vemini,  a  noted  Italian  historian. 
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After  a  fortnight  of  violent  press  cam- 
paigning against  Freemasonry,  says  Pro- 
fessor Salvemini,  the  Fascists  "began  to 
suit  the  deed  to  the  word/'  and  in  three 
days  (September  26-29),  in  Florence, 
some  50  persons  were  thrashed  and  several 
shops  and  lawyers'  offices  sacked.  Then, 
on  the  evening  of  October  3,  came  the 
visit  to  the  house  of  the  "Venerable"  Free- 
mason Bandinelli,  a  man  about  60  (who 
had  been  thrashed  by  Fascists  the  day  be- 
fore), by  a  Fascist  squad,  who  demanded 
the  names  of  the  members  of  his  lodge  and 
ordered  him  to  follow  them  to  Fascist 
headquarters,  which  he  refused.  Every- 
body knows  in  Florence  that  at  Fascist 
headquarters  anti-Fascists  are  thrashed 
within  an  inch  of  their  lives.  Another 
Freemason,  Becciolini,  a  railway  official, 
came  in  and,  "exasperated  by  the  conduct 
of  the  young  Fascist  bullies  towards  his 
old  friend  and  fellow-Mason,"  he  fired  a 
revolver,  fatally  wounding  Giovanni  Lu- 
porini  and  wounding  slightly  Gambacci- 
ani,  his  companion. 

Of  these  two  Professor  Salvemini  says: 

Luporini  had  been  in  command  of  a  squad 
of  cudgelers  on  the  preceding  days.  He  held 
senior  rank  in  the  "National  Fascist  Militia" 
and  belonged  to  the  Fascist  Directorate  of 
Florence.  In  one  of  the  many  "punitive  op- 
erations" in  which  he  had  taken  part  during 
these  last  five  years  of  civil  war  in  Italy  he 
had  killed  two  workmen  in  a  cafe\  The 
other,  his  companion,  was  Renato  Gambac- 
ciuni,  who  had  twice  benefited  by  an  am- 
nesty— once  for  "killing"  in  the  course  of  a 
"punitive  operation"  and  once  for  having 
knocked  out  the  eye  of  a  compositor  with  a 
stick. 

After  Becciolini  had  been  riddled  with 
bullets  and  his  and  Bandinelli's  flats  ran- 
sacked and  the  contents  burned,  the  Fas- 
cist "reprisals"  began : 

Assembling  at  their  headquarters,  the  Fas- 
cist squads  received  their  instructions;  and 
two  hours  after  the  death  of  Luporini,  be- 
tween half  past  nine  and  10  at  night,  the 
work  began.  The  central  streets  of  the  city 
were  first  cleared.  People  going  home  late 
were  thrashed.  Thus  a  double  effect  was 
obtained — the  appearance  of  a  silent  mani- 
festation of  sympathy  with  the  "martyr"  and 
the  elimination  of  all  non-Fascists  who  might 


become  compromising  witnesses.  The  cafe's 
were  compelled  to  close.  The  theaters  were 
invaded  and  the  performances  stopped. 

Driven  from  the  streets  and  the  theaters, 
the  people  took  the  trams  by  storm,  so  as  to 
get  away  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Soon  after  10  o'clock  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion began.  The  offices  of  eleven  lawyers 
and  of  one  accountant,  a  tailoring  business, 
several  shops,  including  a  chemist's  shop 
and  a  boot  shop,  were  wrecked  and  looted — 
nearly  all  in  the  center  of  the  city  not  far 
from  the  Prefecture,  the  police  headquarters, 
and  the  barracks  of  the  carabineers.  Furni- 
ture and  fittings,  after  being  thrown  into  the 
street,  were  set  on  fire.  Some  of  the  looters 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  carry 
away  boots,  silk  stuffs,  typewriters,  and  other 
objects  of  value.  To  this  end  they  even  com- 
mandeered an  omnibus. 

An  hour  later  the  operations  extended 
to  private  dwellings,  paying  special  at- 
tention to  the  dwellings  of  leading  Social- 
ists. Professor  Salvemini  continues: 

Meanwhile  watchers  on  the  hills  round 
Florence  could  see  columns  of  flame  and 
smoke  rising  from  the  city. 

Towards  midnight  a  B'ascist  squad  silently 
approached  the  dwelling  of  Signer  Pilati,  a 
former  Socialist  member  of  Parliament.  To 
this  squad  belong  the  Fascists  reputed  to 
have  done  the  most  ferocious  deeds  at  Flor- 
ence and  in  the  neighborhood  during  the  past 
few  years.  Pilati  had  lost  his  right  arm  in 
the  war  and  had  received  the  medal  for 
military  valor.  Though  living  in  humble 
circumstances,  he  was  widely  respected  for 
his  kindly  character,  his  intelligence,  and  his 
hard-working  life.  He  and  his  little  family, 
knowing  nothing  of  what  had  gone  on,  were 
asleep,  the  windows  being  open  on  account  of 
the  heat.  Silently  placing  a  ladder  against 
the  sill,  the  Fascists  climbed  into  the  bed- 
room through  the  window  and  ordered  the 
light  to  be  turned  on.  Awaking  suddenly, 
Pilati  mechanically  turned  the  switch,  while 
his  wife,  who  was  sleeping  by  him,  also 
awoke. 

"Come  with  us  to  headquarters,"  com- 
manded one  of  the  Fascists,  covering  Pilati 
with  a  revolver. 

"Are  the  police  here?"  asked  the  unfortu- 
nate man. 

"Are  you  Pilati?" 

"Yes,  I  am  Pilati." 
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"Then  it  is  useless  for  you  to  come."  re- 
plied the  Fascist,  as  he  emptied  his  revolver 
point-blank  into  Pilati's  body. 

His  fourteen-year-old  son  rushed  in  from  a 
neighboring  room.  The  Fascists  ordered  Sig- 
nora  Pilati  on  no  account  to  mention  their 
names;  otherwise  they  would  kill  her  son. 
Then  they  stole  30,000  lire  in  cash  and  sacked 
the  whole  house,  while  their  companions  in 
the  streets  began  a  fusillade  against  the  win- 
dows of  the  neighboring  houses,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent their  tenants  from  looking  out  and 
identifying  the  aggressors. 

From  Pilati's  house  the  Fascist  squad — it 
seems  certain  that  it  was  the  same — went 
to  the  villa  of  Signor  Console,  a  lawyer,  at 
No.  10,  Via  Timoteo  Bertelli.  Consolo  had 
been  arrested  last  May  on  a  charge  of  having 
helped  to  distribute  the  clandestine  anti- 
Fascist  paper  Non  Mollare  (Hold  Fast),  and 
after  40  days'  imprisonment  he  was  acquitted. 
But  if  judges  acquit,  Fascists  slay.  During 
the  evening  Consolo's  chambers  had  been 
wrecked  and  looted.  At  home  with  him  were 
his  wife  and  two  children,  one  aged  ten,  the 
other  seven.  .  .  .  Towards  1  a.  m.  the 
villa  was  surrounded  by  Fascists  firing  re- 
volvers and  shouting  their  war-cry.  This 
time  Consolo  tried  to  telephone  for  help,  and 
was  put  through  to  the  prefect,  but  mean- 
while the  Fascists  beat  down  his  door.  .  .  . 
Apparently  the  prefect  took  his  time;  for 
when  a  lorry-load  of  policemen  arrived  from 
headquarters  they  found  the  house  sacked, 
the  furniture  thrown  into  the  street  and 
burnt,  and  the  widow  and  the  children  sob- 
bing on  the  bleeding  corpse  of  their  husband 
and  father.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Signora 
Consolo  went  out  of  her  mind  and  the  eldest 
child  fell  ill  with  meningitis. 

The  exact  number  of  victims  cannot  be  as- 
certained. The  police  figures  are  four  killed, 
46  wounded.  A  large  number  of  persons  have 
disappeared.  Nobody  knows  whether  they 
are  hiding  or  have  been  "suppressed."  Si- 
lence is  imposed  on  the  press.  .  .  . 

It  would  seem  that  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  October  4,  instructions  reached  the 
prefect  of  Florence  from  the  government  in 
Rome  to  "cease  operations."  The  Fascist 
authorities  issued  a  manifesto  ordering  all 
violence  to  cease  "in  the  name  of  our  be- 
loved Duce."  But  the  authority  of  the  "be- 
loved Duce"  was  insufficient.  On  the  Sunday 
evening  Fascist  squads  marched  through  the 
outlying  districts  of  the  city,  firing  revolvers 


and  ordering  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  bed,  and 
at  last  the  government  was  obliged  to  con- 
centrate in  the  city  500  carabineers  from 
neighboring  provinces. 

Next  day,  Monday,  October  5,  the  funeral 
of  the  "martyr"  Luporini  took  place.  All 
who  failed  to  hang  out  a  flag  bound  with 
crGpe  or  to  close  their  shops  in  sign  of 
mourning  were  threatened  with  looting.  Em- 
ployers were  ordered  by  the  head  of  the  po- 
lice to  give  a  holiday  to  their  workmen,  so 
that  the  workmen  could  join  the  funeral  pro- 
cession. Those  who  refused  were  thrashed 
and  threatened  with  looting.  At  the  entrance 
to  some  factories  armed  Fascist  groups 
awaited  the  workmen,  formed  them  into  col- 
umns as  they  came  out,  and  marched  them 
to  the  procession  like  prisoners  of  war.  Thus 
"the  manifestation  of  grief  was  general  and 
the  procession  imposing."  As  a  contrast,  the 
corpses  of  Becciolini,  Consolo,  and  Pilati  were 
taken  secretly  to  the  cemetery  in  lorries  es- 
corted by  carabineers.  Some  dead  men  in- 
spire fear. 


THE  PERSIAN  COUP  D'ETAT 

THE  recent  revolution  in  Teheran, 
which  deposed  the  reigning  dynasty 
and  placed  the  Government  of  Persia  in 
the  hands  of  Riza  Khan,  has  been  the 
culmination  of  a  movement  that  has  been 
gathering  momentum  for  some  time.  Riza 
Khan  has  been  in  effect  the  ruler  of  Persia 
for  several  years,  as  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  of  War.  An  attempt  was  made, 
principally  under  his  guidance,  to  change 
the  regime  in  Persia  in  the  spring  of  1923. 
The  attempt  succeeded  only  in  part,  but 
the  feeling  in  favor  of  a  real  change  had 
remained.  The  prolonged  absence  of  the 
Shah  from  his  capital  and  his  obvious  in- 
difference to  the  affairs  of  his  country 
finally  gave  Riza  the  opportunity  he  had 
been  waiting  for. 

Riza  Khan's  Preparations 

After  the  attempt  of  1923,  Riza  Khan's 
first  effort  was  devoted  to  reorganizing  the 
War  Department  and  the  army.  However 
much  the  War  Department  might  deplete 
the  treasury,  it  at  least  showed  some  tan- 
gible return  for  heavy  expenditure.  No 
one  could  have  foreseen  ten  years  ago  that 
Persia  would  ever  possess  an  army  of 
40,000  men,  well  trained,  well  equipped 
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with  motor  transport,  aeroplanes,  and  ar-f^ple,  fearing  trouble  and  scarcity  of  sup- 


mored  cars,  and,  more  important  than  all, 
regularly  paid.  This  sweeping  change 
has  been  effected  without  the  assistance  of 
European  advisers  or  instructors. 

Having  reorganized  the  central  army, 
Riza  Khan  turned  his  attention  to  the 
available  provincial  forces  and  brought 
them  in  such  close  touch  with  himself 
that  in  1924  he  was  able  to  defy  all  pos- 
sible internal  opposition.  All  the  cam- 
paigns he  conducted  in  Persian  Azerbai- 
jan proved  successful.  He  routed  the 
Turkomans,  who  had  always  been  a  source 
of  trouble  in  the  Near  East.  His  most 
signally  successful  campaign  was  that  in 
Arabistan  and  Khuzistan,  which  resulted 
in  the  submission  of  the  Sheikh  of  Mo- 
hammerah,  the  reopening  of  the  trade 
route  through  Luristan,  and  the  actual 
garrisoning  of  Dizful  and  Shushtar  by 
government  troops. 

Riza  Khan  and  the  Populace 

On  his  return  to  Teheran  on  the  first 
day  of  1925  the  demonstrations  in  honor 
of  Riza  Khan  were  greater  than  had  ever 
been  made  for  any  Shah,  and  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  general  public  began  to 
regard  him  as  the  real  ruler  of  Persia. 
The  presence  of  the  Valiahd  (heir  pre- 
sumptive), who,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Shah,  was  in  supreme  command  of 
the  army,  naturally  interfered  with  Riza 
Khan's  freedom  of  action,  but  to  stop  this 
interference  he  persuaded  the  Mejlis  to 
appoint  him  "chief  of  all  the  defense 
forces  of  the  country,'"'  and  thus  secured, 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  practically 
all  the  power  he  wanted. 

In  the  meantime  agitation  against  the 
Shah  was  increasing,  particularly  in  the 
provinces,  whence  telegrams  began  to  de- 
scend upon  the  deputies  in  person  instead 
of  upon  the  Mejlis  collectively.  The  re- 
peated invitations  to  the  Shah  praying 
for  his  speedy  return,  were  ignored,  but 
on  September  21  the  local  press  published 
the  Shah's  message  to  Riza  Khan,  under- 
taking to  leave  Paris  on  October  2  and 
return  to  his  beloved  country.  Riza's 
reply  expressed  overwhelming  joy  at  the 
good  news  and  said  that  he  was  looking 
forward  to  meeting  His  Majesty  again. 

Apparently  at  this  point  a  process  of 
"reawakening"  began.  A  number  of  peo- 


plies,  robbed  the  bread  shops  of  Teheran. 
Agitation  increased.  The  government  was 
called  upon  to  explain  the  scarcity  and 
the  Minister  of  Finance  assured  the  As- 
sembly and  the  general  public  that  there 
was  no  fear  of  supplies  giving  out,  but 
on  the  following  day  (September  23) 
large  crowds  assembled  in  the  mosques 
and  there  was  rioting  at  the  bakeries. 
The  bazaars  were  closed,  but  a  small  party 
of  demonstrators  managed  to  approach 
the  Soviet  legation  and  about  200  of  them 
forced  their  way  in,  demanding  "bast" 
(refuge)  in  connection  with  the  return  of 
the  Shah  and  cheaper  bread. 

On  the  24th  a  procession  headed  by 
women  and  children  approached  the 
Mejlis  buildings  and  finally  penetrated 
into  the  session  chamber,  where  they 
mauled  some  of  the  deputies  present  and 
caused  a  good  deal  of  damage.  When  a 
far  larger  procession  gathered  in  the  ba- 
zaars and  made  its  way  toward  the  Mejlis 
the  police  were  reinforced  and  attempted 
to  divert  and  disperse  the  crowd,  but  they 
were  met  with  volleys  of  stones  and  bricks. 
A  warning  volley  was  fired  into  the  air, 
troops  were  called  out,  and  eventually  the 
procession  evaporated  without  having  done 
much  damage. 

At  the  same  time  another  crowd  man- 
aged again  to  approach  the  Soviet  Lega- 
tion and  effect  an  entrance.  Those  who 
thus  took  refuge  were  manifestly  "pro- 
Shah.'"  By  this  time  the  military  were 
out  in  force.  The  approaches  to  the  lega- 
tion were  guarded  and  the  streets  and 
bazaars  patrolled.  The  following  day  was 
a  Friday,  and  in  this  part  of  the  world 
nothing  ever  seems  to  happen  on  a  Fri- 
day, this  being  the  Moslem  day  of  rest 
and  recreation.  During  the  week-end  con- 
ditions seemed  to  be  returning  to  normal. 

There  had  been  a  general  air  of  mystery 
as  to  the  real  purpose  of  these  demonstra- 
tions. It  is,  however,  divulging  no  secret 
to  state  that  they  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, made  in  favor  of  Riza  Khan  in  order 
to  frighten  the  Shah,  which  they  effec- 
tively did,  for  his  promise  to  leave  Europe 
on  October  2  did  not  mature.  No  one 
expected  the  counter-agitation  in  the 
Shah's  favor,  the  bread  demonstrations, 
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or  the  storming  of  the  Mejlis,  and  still 
more  unexpected  was  the  flight  of  refu- 
gees to  the  Soviet  Legation. 

Government's   Explanation 

On  October  27  the  Mejlis  summoned 
the  government  to  account  for  the  events 
mentioned  above.  The  Minister  for  Pub- 
lic Works,  on  behalf  of  the  cabinet,  ex- 
plained the  position  in  regard  to  supplies, 
emphasizing  the  difficulties  which  the 
government  had  had,  owing  to  the  bad 
harvest  and  lack  of  transport.  To  remedy 
the  latter  the  War  Ministry  had  been 
obliged  to  place  every  available  motor 
transport  vehicle  at  the  disposal  of  the 
food-supply  service.  Orders  had  been 
given  to  the  bakers  to  carry  on  and  there 
was  no  question  of  any  deficiency.  In 
spite  of  the  government's  orders,  not  only 
the  bakers,  but  the  entire  bazaars  had 
closed  their  shops  and  held  meetings  and 
demonstrations.  A  certain  number  had 
even  come  to  the  Mejlis,  making  demands 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  bread  problem, 
such  as  the  recall  of  the  Shah.  The  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  had  thought  it  high 
time  to  intervene  and  discover  the  real 
motives  of  the  -agitators.  It  was  found 
that  a  certain  numbe  rof  people  had  gone 
to  a  place  which  every  Persian  must  con- 
sider it  beneath  his  dignity  to  approach 
in  such  circumstances.  After  full  in- 
quiry, some  arrests  had  been  made  among 
the  agitators,  who  would  be  released  if 
not  guilty  of  attempting  to  disturb  the 
public  peace. 

There  the  matter  ended  for  the  time 
being.  Messages  urging  a  change  con- 
tinued to  pour  in  from  the  provinces. 
They  caused  the  Mejlis  such  difficulties 
that  the  speaker  (Motamen  el  Mulk)  was 
obliged  to  resign.  On  October  29  a  de- 
bate was  begun  in  the  assembly  which  was 
devoted  to  the  provincial  agitation,  and 
at  the  session  of  October  21,  80  out  of  the 
85  deputies  present  voted  in  favor  of  the 
change  of  government.  The  Shah  was 
declared  deposed  and  the  Kajar  dynasty 
at  an  end.  Eiza  Khan  Pahlevi  was  nomi- 
nated temporarily  as  the  ruler  of  Persia, 
pending  the  decision  of  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Assembly. 

The  decision  was  received  with  general 
apathy  throughout  the  country.  There 
was  a  general  holiday,  which  lasted  for 
three  days  and  included  a  grand  recep- 


tion of  all  the  nobility  and  aristocracy 
and  the  foreign  representatives  at  the 
Mejlis.  On  October  31  the  deputies  called 
on  Pahlevi  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
great  achievements.  They  requested  him 
to  bear  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  Kajar 
in  the  country  and  to  grant  a  general 
amnesty  to  political  prisoners.  Pahlevi 
answered  that  he  would  give  a  guarantee 
for  all  the  Kajar  interests  so  long  as  they 
behaved  themselves,  and  also  granted  the 
amnesty  demanded,  although,  as  he  re- 
marked, the  majority  of  the  political  pris- 
oners had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
At  a  suitable  moment  he  dramatically 
called  in  the  chief  of  police  and  gave  or- 
ders for  the  immediate  release  of  the  of- 
fenders. He  also  ordered  that  the  price  of 
bread  should  be  decreased. 


1925 

Dec.  15 — M.  Loucheur,  French  Finance 
Minister,  resigns. 

Dec.  16 — Senator  Paul  Doumer  is  ap- 
pointed French  Minister  of  Finance. 

Dec.  17 — Mr.  Claude  Swanson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, introduces  into  the  Senate  a  reso- 
lution for  the  adherence  of  the  United 
States  to  the  World  Court,  with  the  Hard- 
ing-Hughes-Coolidge  reservations. 

Dec.  22 — President  Coolidge  announces 
that  he  will  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  a  preliminary  con- 
ference on  disarmament. 

Dec.  28 — It  is  announced  that  General 
Pershing  will  shortly  return  from  Arica 
to  the  United  States  for  medical  attention. 

1926 

Jan.  9 — The  State  Department  makes 
formal  representations  to  Mexico  in  re- 
gard to  Mexico's  new  alien  land  laws  and 
petroleum  laws. 

Jan.  12 — General  William  Lassiter, 
army  commander  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  is  appointed  to  succeed  General 
Pershing  as  President  of  the  Tacna-Arica 
Plebiscite  Commission. 

Jan.  12 — The  allies  demand  the  abdi- 
cation of  Admiral  Horthy  as  Regent  of 
Hungary. 
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Jan.  13 — M.  Henry  V.  Berenger,  new 
French  Ambassador,  arrives  in  America. 

Jan.  13 — A  treaty  is  signed  by  Great 
Britain  and  Irak  extending  Great  Brit- 
ain's mandate  to  a  maximum  of  25  years. 

Jan.  13 — The  Jugoslav  debt-funding 
commission  arrives  in  the  United  States. 

Jan.  14 — The  Austrian  cabinet,  under 
Rudolf  Ramek,  resigns,  declaring  that  it 
has  completed  the  fiscal  reforms  outlined 
by  the  League  of  Nations. 

Jan.  14 — German  Foreign  Minister 
Herr  Stresemann  tells  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Reichstag  that 


Germany's  application  for  admission  to 
the  League  of  Nations  must  be  postponed 
as  long  as  the  Allies  persist  in  maintain- 
ing 75,000  troops  in  the  Rhineland. 

Jan.  15 — President  Coolidge  hands 
down  his  decision  on  the  appeal  which 
Chile  made  on  December  11  from  the 
resolutions  of  the.  Plebisicitary  Commis- 
sion passed  on  December  9. 

Jan.  15 — The  United  States  notifies 
the  League  of  Nations  that  it  will  trans- 
mit to  the  League  all  its  international 
agreements,  and  that  it  does  not  object  to 
their  inclusion  in  the  Treaty  Series. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

By  DR.  HANS  WEHBERG    (Berlin) 


NO  annual  session  held  so  far  by  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  has 
been  attended  so  well  as  the  most  recent 
session,  which  met  July  28  to  August  5, 
in  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague,  with 
Loder,  the  former  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Arbitration,  as  the 
chairman.  About  70  of  the  120  members 
(membret  or  associes)  of  the  Institute  at- 
tended, among  whom  were,  as  representa- 
tives from  the  United  States,  Fr.  Coudert, 
Esq.,  of  New  York;  Philip  Marshall 
Brown,  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Princeton,  and  James  Brown  Scott,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace.  The  other  American 
republics  were  represented  by  Alvarez, 
Chile,  Secretary  General  of  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law ;  Anderson, 
former  Minister  of  Costa  Rica;  de  la 
Barra,  former  President  of  Mexico;  Bus- 
tamante,  Cuba,  Judge  on  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Arbitration  (who  was 
elected  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
Congress)  ;  de  Peralta,  Minister  of  Costa 
Rica  at  Paris;  Planas  Suarez,  Minister  of 
Venezuela  at  Lisbon ;  and  Urrutia,  Minis- 
ter of  Colombia  at  Bern.  Great  Britain 
sent  as  her  representatives  Sir  Thomas 
Barclay,  Professor  Pearce  ITiggins,  Sir 
Cecil  Hurst,  and  Lord  Phillimore.  It  is 
noteworthy  also  that  all  German  and  Aus- 
trian mem'bres  and  associes  were  present, 
since  the  Institute  is  a  real  international 
society,  in  which  representatives  of  all  na- 
tions work  on  the  development  of  inter- 


national law.  Among  the  representatives 
of  other  nations  might  be  mentioned  well- 
known  scholars,  such  as  Anzilotti,  Erich, 
Hammarskjbld,  Max  Huber,  de  Lapra- 
delle,  Baron  Nolde,  Baron  Taube,  and 
Andre  Weiss.  Among  the  well-known  po- 
litical persons  there  were  noticed  the  Bel- 
gian Minister-President,  Poullet;  the  Bel- 
gian Minister  of  the  Interior,  Baron 
Rolin-Jaequemyns ;  Henri  Rolin,  Chief  of 
the  Cabinet  for  the  Belgian  Department 
of  Foreign  Office;  Adatci,  Ambassador  of 
Japan;  Politis,  the  Minister  of  Greece, 
etc.  During  the  session  there  were  ad- 
mitted as  new  members  Hammarskjold, 
of  Sweden,  greffier  at  the  International 
Court  of  Arbitration ;  Hyde,  former  Solic- 
itor of  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States;  Oda  Japan,  Judge  at 
the  International  Court  of  Arbitration; 
the  Greek  scholar  Seferiades,  and  Pro- 
fessor Fernand  de  Visscher,  Belgium.  As 
honorary  members  were  chosen :  Gram, 
Norway;  Holland,  England;  Root  and 
Bassett  Moore,  United  States  of  America ; 
and  Roguin,  Switzerland. 

The  discussions  on  territorial  seas  were, 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  of  especial 
interest.  At  the  session  of  1854,  at  Paris, 
the  Institute  had  had  this  subject  under 
discussion  and  had  favored  an  extension 
of  the  territorial  sea  to  six  nautical  miles. 
The  International  Law  Association  also 
took  up  this  question  recently  and  favored 
extending  the  territorial  sea.  The  reports 
by  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  and  Th.  Niemeyer 
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formed  the  basis  for  the  discussions  at 
The  Hague.  The  latter  favored  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  of  absolute  sover- 
eignty of  states  to  the  extent  of  three 
nautical  miles,  but  the  establishment  also 
of  a  second  zone,  within  which  the  State 
would  be  permitted  to  exercise  certain  lim- 
ited powers  in  regard  to  fishery,  customs, 
etc.  Politis,  the  representative  of  Greece, 
opposed  the  old  idea  of  sovereignty  and 
tried  to  prove  that  the  sea  is  not  res  nul- 
lius,  but  res  communis  omnium.  Lord 
Phillimore  (Great  Britain)  defended  on 
principle  the  freedom  of  the  sea,  but  also 
pointed  out  that  another  phase  must  be 
considered — i.  e.,  the  protection  of  the 
State.  De  Lapradelle  (France)  explained 
that  there  was  no  common  territorial  sea, 
but  only  several  territorial  seas — one  for 
customs,  for  fishery,  for  rights  of  neutral- 
ity, etc.  In  agreement  with  this  he  cited 
the  words  of  Niemeyer,  that  the  society  of 
States  has  no  property  rights  on  the  high 
seas,  but  possesses  only  the  legislative 
power  for  the  regulation  of  navigation, 
etc.,  on  the  open  sea.  He  favored  an  in- 
ternational legislation  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  seas,  and  referred  especially  to  the 
regulation  of  the  right  of  international 
harbors,  at  the  Second  Conference  of  In- 
tercourse of  the  League  of  Nations.  After 
some  discussion,  the  idea  of  passing  a 
resolution  on  this  question  was  abandoned 
for  the  present. 

Also  the  discussions  on  The  Place  of 
the  Execution  of  a  Contract  in  Interna- 
tional Private  Law  (Sitz  des  Rechtsver- 
hdltnisses  im  internationalen  Privat- 
rechte)  brought  forth  no  tangible  results. 
According  to  the  reporter,  Baron  Nolde, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Office  of  Eussia,  the  decision  as  to  the  law 
to  be  applied  in  international  private  law 
is  not  to  depend  on  the  parties,  and  the 
place  of  the  execution  of  a  contract  should 
be  considered  in  all  cases  as  the  place  of 
obligation.  There  was  great  opposition  to 
this.  Anzilotti,  Lyon-Caen,  and  Poullet 
were  against  establishing  one  common 
principle  and  wanted  to  leave  it  to  the 
judge  to  apply  whatever  law  would  fit  the 
special  nature  of  the  Rechtsverhdltnis. 
The  question  was  not  considered  ripe  for 
decision  and  the  reporter  was  commis- 
sioned to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
as  to  which  law  in  the  different  types  of 


treaties  would  have  to  be  applied  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  next  conference  a  supplemen- 
tary report. 

On  the  other  hand,  following  a  report 
by  Politis- Visscher,  a  minute  resolution 
was  formed  on  the  problem  of  Prescrip- 
tion of  Financial  Claims  in  International 
Law.  Prescription  was  recognized  as 
valid  international  law  for  practical  rea- 
sons of  order,  stability  of  law,  and  peace. 
Eeference  was  made  to  the  extensive  prac- 
tice of  international  courts  of  arbitration. 
A  definite  term  of  limitation  was  not  pro- 
posed. It  was  left  to  the  opinion  of  the 
judge  to  determine  it  in  each  individual 
case.  Interruption  of  prescription  should 
also  be  able  to  be  brought  about  by  a  diplo- 
matic reclamation.  It  was  suggested  to 
the  States  to  make  special  arrangements 
on  the  question  of  prescription  in  their 
obligatory  treaties  of  arbitration,  treaties 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  treaties  on 
intellectual  properties,  etc.  These  pro- 
posals were  accepted  against  one  opposing 
vote,  with  seven  not  voting.  Of  those  ex- 
pressing doubt,  there  were  some  who  were 
of  the  opinion  that  prescription  in  inter- 
national law  in  reality  did  not,  or  did  not 
yet,  exist  in  international  law;  others 
feared  the  far-reaching  consequences 
which  a  recognition  of  prescription  of 
financial  claims  might  have  on  other  in- 
ternational rights  which  by  their  nature 
are  non-prescriptible. 

Since  other  questions  bearing  on  inter- 
national law  were  not  discussed,  the  posi- 
tive results  of  the  session  were  not  very 
important.  All  the  more  noteworthy  does 
it  seem  that  a  good  deal  of  time  was  spent 
at  The  Hague  on  the  reform  of  the  meth- 
ods of  procedure  of  the  Institute,  and  that 
new  standards  were  arrived  at.  An  advi- 
sory committee  (Adatci,  Alvarez,  Loder, 
Nerincx,  Politis,  Alberic  Rolin,  Scott,  and 
de  Visscher)  is  to  make  more  thorough 
preparation  for  the  next  sessions  than  has 
ever  been  made  before.  The  commissions 
are  no  longer  to  be  appointed  by  chance, 
through  a  suggestion  of  a  member  who 
happens  to  be  interested,  but  by  the  Bu- 
reau. The  members  and  the  reporter  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Bureau.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  make  proper  preparation  for 
the  next  session,  the  next  conference  will 
take  place  in  1927,  at  Washington  (with 
Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  as  President). 
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It  is  important  to  note  the  decision  by 
which  are  to  be  examined  former  projects 
of  the  Institute  with  respect  to  how  far 
they  still  correspond  to  the  demands  of 
international  life.  The  Bureau  will  de- 
cide on  other  questions  to  be  discussed. 
In  doing  this,  the  tendency  will  be  to  put 
aside  for  the  present,  as  much  as  possible, 
questions  having  strong  connections  with 
politics.  So  one  can  understand  why  the 
Commissions  on  Rights  and  Duties  of  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  the  one  on  the  League  of 
Nations,  were  abolished  for  the  time  being 
in  spite  of  great  opposition;  but  the  op- 
posing members  succeeded  in  maintaining 
the  Commission  on  Minority  Rights. 

The  Institute  accepted  also  a  report  by 
Bustamante  and  Scott  on  the  Codification 
of  International  Private  and  Public  Law 
in  America.  Recognizing  the  Commission 


for  Codification,  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  it  was  decided 
to  appoint  a  special  committee  which  is  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  this  commission. 

The  impression  of  the  session  as  a 
whole  was  an  excellent  one,  although  the 
scientific  results  were  not  significant.  The 
personal  opinions  of  so  many  scholars  of 
international  law  from  all  countries,  ex- 
pressed in  this  session,  are  of  great  value. 
Through  such  sessions  we  Germans  espe- 
cially can  be  encouraged  for  further  co- 
operation on  the  structure  of  international 
law  when  we  realize  how,  in  the  confer- 
ences of  the  Institute,  scholars  of  inter- 
national law  of  many  countries  meet  us 
without  any  prejudice.  Through  such  ex- 
change of  opinions,  differences  on  the 
problems  pertaining  to  international  law 
cannot  be  done  away  with,  but  they  can 
more  easily  be  reconciled  on  such  ground. 


BALKAN  PROBLEMS  AND  BALKAN  PEACE 

By  GORDON  GORDON-SMITH 


living  on  good  terms  with  one  another  and 
willing  to  combine  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  any  power  desirous  of  dominating  the 
Near  East,  they  would  have  formed  a 
barrier  so  formidable  that  it  would  have 
checkmated  all  designs  of  conquest. 

The  Great  Powers  accordingly  saw  to 
it  that  there  was  never  "a  fight  to  a  fin- 
ish" between  the  Balkan  States.  They 
encouraged  and  envenomed  their  rivalries, 
but  took  good  care  that  a  sort  of  balance 
of  power  was  maintained,  such  as  allowed 
of  each  State  aspiring  to  domination  over 
the  other  two,  as  all  three  were  about 
equal  in  population  and  in  military 
strength.  This  state  of  things  existed 
right  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War. 

But,  as  the  result  of  the  victory  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  the  whole  situation  has 
been  changed.  The  little  Kingdom  of 
Serbia  of  1910,  with  its  two  and  a  half 
million  inhabitants,  has  become  the  pow- 
erful Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes,  with  its  population  of  nearly 
thirteen  millions.  Bulgaria  has  the  same 
population  it  had  before  the  World  War — 
that  is  to  say,  four  and  a  half  millions — 
while  Greece  has  about  half  a  million  less. 


improvement  brought  about  in 
_  the  international  political  situation  in 
Europe  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Locarno 
treaties  has  raised  hopes  that  a  series  of 
similar  pacts  might  be  entered  into  for 
the  settlement  of  the  political  relations 
of  the  Balkan  States.  For  a  century  past 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  political  powder  maga- 
zine, liable  to  explode  at  any  moment, 
with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

That  such  conditions  formerly  existed 
is  to  a  certain  extent  true;  but  they  were 
not  entirely  due  to  the  political  relations 
of  the  various  Balkan  States.  There  was 
no  question  which  these  States,  if  left  to 
themselves,  could  not  have  settled,  either 
by  force  of  arms  or  by  diplomacy.  The 
danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  did  not 
lie  so  much  in  the  rivalries  of  the  three 
Balkan  kingdoms  as  in  the  designs  and 
ambitions  of  some  of  the  Great  Powers — 
Germany  and  Austria  on  the  one  hand 
and  Russia  on  the  other — which  desired 
to  dominate  the  Near  East.  The  road  to 
Asia  Minor  lay  through  the  Balkans.  If 
the  inhabitants  of  that  peninsula  should 
have  been  free  and  independent  peoples, 
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As  a  result,  all  the  former  rivalry  for 
the  leadership  in  the  Balkans  has  disap- 
peared forever.  The  superiority  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slo- 
venes (or,  as  it  is  more  popularly  known, 
Jugoslavia),  from  the  point  of  view  of 
population,  armed  strength  and  economic 
importance,  is  so  overwhelming  that  there 
never  can  be,  in  the  future,  any  war  in 
the  Balkans.  There  might,  of  course, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  but  this  would  only  entail 
police  operations  on  the  part  of  Jugo- 
slavia; for  no  war,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  is  possible.  A  state  of  war  pre- 
supposes something  like  equality  on  the 
part  of  the  belligerents.  This  is  now  en- 
tirely lacking. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  realization 
of  this  on  the  part  of  Greece  and  Bulgaria 
would  result  in  the  abandonment  of  their 
former  aspirations  and  lead  to  a  conse- 
quent amelioration  of  their  relations  with 
Jugoslavia.  This,  unfortunately,  is  not 
the  case,  as  a  considerable  amount  of  fric- 
tion still  exists  between  Belgrade  on  the 
one  side  and  Athens  and  Sofia  on  the 
other. 

The  trouble  with  Greece  is  on  an  eco- 
nomic nature  and  dates  back  to  the  Balkan 
War  against  Turkey  in  1912.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  victory  of  the  Balkan  League 
(the  alliance  of  Serbia,  Greece,  and  Bul- 
garia) over  the  Ottoman  Empire  a  large 
part  of  Macedonia,  including  the  ports  of 
Saloniki  and  Cavalla,  were  annexed  by 
Greece.  Saloniki  was  and  is,  however,  the 
port  of  its  hinterland — that  is  to  say, 
Jugoslavia.  The  exports  and  imports  of 
Greek  Macedonia  are  completely  negligi- 
ble, whereas  without  the  trade  of  the 
Jugoslav  hinterland  Saloniki  could  not 
live.  As  a  consequence,  when  in  1913, 
Serbia  and  Greece  concluded  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  one  of  the  chief  provisions  was 
that  Serbia  should,  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years,  be  entitled  to  make  use  of  the  port 
of  Saloniki  for  her  foreign  trade.  Serbia 
demanded  that  part  of  the  harbor  should 
be  transformed  into  a  free  port,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Serbian  customs 
authorities;  in  other  words,  it  should  be, 
so  to  say,  a  prolongation  of  Serbian  ter- 
ritory. This  proposal  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment rejected  almost  without  discussion, 
and  replied  with  a  counter-proposal  to 
create  a  free  port  under  Greek  jurisdic- 


tion, to  which  the  Serbs  would  have  access. 
A  convention  to  this  effect  was  signed  in 
1914,  but  was  never  ratified,  as  a  few 
weeks  later  the  World  War  supervened. 

When,  in  1915,  the  occasion  arose  for 
Greece  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  her 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Serbia,  she  failed 
to  do  so,  and  the  treaty  ipso  facto  lapsed. 
In  1923  the  necessities  of  Serbian  com- 
merce caused  the  Belgrade  Government  to 
enter  into  fresh  negotiations  with  the 
Athens  Government  for  the  conclusion  of 
a  convention  regarding  the  port  of  Salon- 
iki. This  was  signed  at  Belgrade  on  May 
10,  1923. 

By  this  convention  a  Serbian  Free  Zone 
was  created  in  the  port  of  Saloniki,  which 
while  still  forming  an  integral  part  of 
Greek  territory,  was  declared  to  be  a  Ser- 
bian customs  region.  As  a  consequence, 
the  administration  of  this  zone  was  to  be 
assured  by  Serbian  officials  appointed  by 
the  Belgrade  Government,  "which  was 
under  the  obligation  of  drawing  up  a  list 
of  such  officials  and  communicating  it  to 
the  Greek  Government."  All  the  duties 
carried  out  by  the  captain  of  the  port  of 
Saloniki  were,  in  the  Serbian  Zone,  car- 
ried out  by  a  Serbian  functionary  "under 
the  control  (but  not  under  the  orders)  of 
the  captain  of  the  port  of  Saloniki." 

The  administration  of  the  zone  is  thus 
to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Serbian 
authorities,  the  maintenance  of  Greek 
sovereignty  being  assured  by  the  fact  that 
the  service  of  the  police  and  the  judiciary 
in  the  zone  is  accorded  to  the  Greek  au- 
thorities. Article  IV  of  the  convention 
provides,  however,  that  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  services  the  captain  of 
the  port,  and  he  alone,  shall  be  authorized, 
in  case  of  need,  to  enter  the  Serbian  Zone. 

In  addition,  the  administration  of  the 
Serbian  Free  Zone  has  to  hand  to  the 
Greek  authorities  a  duplicate  of  the  mani- 
fest of  all  merchandise  entering  or  leaving 
the  free  zone;  but  such  manifest  only  in- 
dicates the  amount  of  such  merchandise 
and  does  not  indicate  its  nature.  By  Ar- 
ticle V  the  Greek  Government  undertakes 
not  to  exercise  on  its  territory  any  prohi- 
bition or  hinder  in  any  way  the  free  tran- 
sit of  merchandise  from  and  to  the  zone, 
whatever  its  nature. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the 
convention  of  1923  created  a  Serbian  Free 
Zone  at  Saloniki,  such  as  guaranteed  suf- 
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fieiently  the  liberty  of  Serbian  commerce 
and  at  the  same  time  safeguarded  Greek 
sovereignty  in  the  region  ceded.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  this  is  not  so.  Since  the 
convention  was  signed  the  Athens  Gov- 
ernment (or,  rather,  the  succession  of 
governments  which  have  been  in  power) 
have  raised  difficulties  of  every  kind, 
which  have  ended  by  making  the  privi- 
leges accorded  entirely  illusory,  with  the 
result  that  in  January,  1926,  more  than 
two  and  a  half  years  after  the  signing  of 
the  convention,  the  Serbian  Free  Zone  is 
as  far  from  functioning  as  ever.  What 
the  object  of  the  Greek  Government  is  in 
bringing  about  this  state  of  affairs  is  dif- 
ficult to  say,  the  Jugoslav  Government 
being  itself  unable  to  understand  the  pol- 
icy and  aims  of  the  Athens  Government. 

A  year .  ago  the  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween Serbia  and  Greece  (which,  as  I  have 
explained  above,  the  Serbians  considered 
as  lapsed  when,  in  1915,  the  Greeks  failed 
to  carry  it  out)  was  formally  denounced. 
The  Belgrade  Government  at  the  same 
time  expressed  its  willingness  to  negotiate 
a  fresh  treaty  based  on  the  political  and 
economic  situation  which  has  developed 
since  the  war. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Jugoslav  Govern- 
ment, the  military  advantages  of  such  a 
treaty  are  all  on  the  side  of  Greece.  Jugo- 
slavia, a  nation  with  a  population  of  near- 
ly thirteen  million,  possesses  a  powerful 
army,  recognized  today  as  one  of  the  best 
and  most  efficient  in  Europe.  The  guar- 
antee by  treaty  of  the  integrity  of  Greek 
territory  by  Jugoslavia  would,  therefore, 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  Greece.  But 
that  country  cannot,  to  any  great  degree, 
contribute  to  the  armed  force  of  such  an 
alliance.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Belgrade 
Government,  the  quid  pro  quo  furnished 
by  Greece  must  be  entirely  in  the  form  of 
economic  advantages. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Belgrade 
Government  began  the  negotiations  with 
Athens.  But  from  the  first  it  encountered 
great  difficulties.  The  Greek  Government 
showed  no  tendency  to  facilitate  matters 
in  any  way.  On  the  contrary,  it  offered 
both  active  and  passive  resistance  to  the 
proposals  from  Belgrade  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  Serbian  Free  Zone  in  Saloniki. 
What  the  origin  and  aim  of  this  attitude 
was  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  the  opinion 


of  many  competent  persons  in  Belgrade, 
it  is  due  to  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Greek 
Government  that  Jugoslavia  has  designs 
on  Saloniki  and  desires,  sooner  or  later, 
to  seize  that  port.  M.  Nintchitch,  the 
Jugoslav  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has, 
however,  made  most  emphatic  and  cate- 
gorical declarations  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment disclaiming  any  such  intentions  on 
the  part  of  Jugoslavia  and  offering  every 
possible  pledge  and  assurance  of  the  com- 
plete loyalty  of  Jugoslav  policy. 

It  would  seem  only  logical  that  the 
most  effective  way  of  preventing  the  gene- 
sis of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  Jugoslavia 
for  the  possession  of  Saloniki  would  be 
for  Greece  to  afford  that  country  such 
commercial  facilities  as  would  render  such 
possession  superfluous,  while  the  surest 
way  of  arousing  such  a  desire  would  be  an 
attitude  of  intransigent  opposition  to  all 
concessions  to  the  needs  of  Jugoslav  com- 
merce. Strange  to  say,  the  latter  course 
is  the  one  which  the  Athens  Government 
seems  to  favor.  It  cannot,  of  course,  de- 
prive Jugoslavia  of  the  free  zone,  as  thai 
is  already  an  acquired  right;  but  it  has 
endeavored  to  neutralize  and  nullify  the 
privileges  accorded  by  the  creation  of  a 
Greek  Free  Zone  three  times  greater  than 
the  Serbian  one  and  entirely  surrounding 
it  on  all  sides.  No  goods  can  be  sent  from 
the  Serbian  Free  Zone  without  passing 
over  the  Greek  one.  The  Serbian  Free 
Zone  is,  therefore,  cut  off  from  all  direct 
communication  with  the  city  of  Saloniki, 
as  all  the  gates  leading  from  the  harbor 
into  the  city  are  in  the  Greek  zone. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  rail- 
way running  from  Saloniki  into  Jugo- 
slavia, which  renders  the  situation  still 
more  unsatisfactory.  This  railway,  from 
Belgrade  to  Saloniki,  has  a  total  length 
of  about  500  miles,  of  which  40  miles,  the 
section  between  Ghevgili  and  Saloniki,  is 
on  Greek  territory.  Though  this  section 
is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  trunk  line 
from  Belgrade  and  is  practically  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Jugoslav  Government,  as  the 
latter  took  over  the  majority  of  the  shares 
from  the  former  Austrian  company,  the 
Greek  Government  refuses  to  allow  the 
Jugoslav  railway  authorities  to  administer 
the  Ghevgili- Saloniki  section,  on  the 
ground  that  such  administration  would 
be  incompatible  with  Greek  sovereignty. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Greek  Government 
administers  the  railway  line  running  from 
Saloniki  to  the  Serbian  town  of  Monastir, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  line  from  the  frontier  town  of 
Kanali  to  Monastir  is  on  Jugoslav  ter- 
ritory. 

Until  recently,  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates  on  the  Ghevgili-Saloniki  sec- 
tion were  four  times  greater  than  those 
charged  on  the  Jugoslav  section.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Greek  railway  administration 
has  proved  entirely  unsatisfactory.  Wag- 
ons which  would  reach  the  Greek  frontier 
from  Belgrade  in  48  hours  would  spend 
days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  in  traversing 
the  40  miles  separating  it  from  Saloniki. 
As  much  of  the  goods  exported  from  Jugo- 
slavia are  of  a  perishable  nature,  such 
delays  are  disastrous  and  have  done  much 
to  discourage  the  business  world  in  Jugo- 
slavia from  making  use  of  Saloniki  as  a 
port  for  exports.  So  chronic  has  this  mal- 
administration become  that  many  people 
believe  that  it  is  systematic  and  deliberate. 

Now,  as  to  the  Serbian  Free  Zone  it- 
self. This  has  a  total  superficies  of  94,- 
000  square  meters.  Of  this,  40,000  square 
meters  are  water,  leaving  54,000  square 
meters  of  land.  On  this  restricted  space 
the  Jugoslav  authorities  have  to  construct 
post  and  telegraph  offices,  customs  offices, 
bureaus  for  the  administration  of  the 
zone,  sheds  to  shelter  cattle,  and  maga- 
zines and  warehouses.  In  addition,  space 
must  be  found  for  storing  lumber,  which 
forms  a  large  part  of  Jugoslav  export. 
For  these  purposes  the  space  available  is 
utterly  inadequate.  The  single  quay  in 
the  Serbian  Zone  is  only  296  feet  in 
length  and  is  only  able  to  accommodate 
two  steamers  of  3,500  tons  or  one  of 
7,500  tons. 

The  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ghevgili-Saloniki  sec- 
tion of  the  railway  delays  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  the  vessels  in  the  Serbian 
Zone,  and  thus  still  further  restricts  its 
usefulness.  The  main  trunk  line  running 
through  Jugoslavia  to  Saloniki  taps  an 
immensely  rich  and  fertile  country,  the 
export  trade  of  which  runs  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  carloads  per  annum. 
The  estimates  of  the  Jugoslav  chamber 
of  commerce  in  Saloniki  of  the  merchan- 


dise which  could  be  sent  from  that  port 
in  the  year  1926-27  are  as  follows: 

Horses,  30,000;  cattle,  150,000;  pigs, 
100,000;  sheep  and  goats,  400,000,  and 
2,000,000  poultry.  The  export  of  meat  is 
estimated  at  1,600  carloads,  cheese  at  260 
carloads,  eggs  at  3,000  carloads,  and  raw 
hides  at  350  carloads.  The  export  of 
grain  from  southern  Serbia  is  very  large, 
wheat  and  flour  being  estimated  at  40,000 
carloads,  maize  at  70,000  carloads,  barley 
and  oats  at  5,000  carloads,  beans  at  5,000 
carloads  and  potatoes  at  2,500  carloads. 
The  export  of  fruit  is  estimated  at  5,600 
carloads. 

The  amount  of  wood  and  lumber  is  es- 
timated at  30,000  carloads  of  firewood, 
80,000  carloads  of  timber  for  house  con- 
struction, and  900,000  railway  ties.  Char- 
coal also  figures  for  4,000  carloads.  The 
export  of  tiles  is  also  very  large,  being 
estimated  at  20,000,000  pieces.  The  ex- 
port of  hemp  and  cordage,  cement,  metals 
and  ores,  paper,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other 
products  is  estimated  at  over  60,000  car- 
loads. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  was  in  Sa- 
loniki, I  made  an  exhaustive  investigation 
of  the  Serbian  Free  Zone,  and  I  do  not 
hestitate  to  say  that  even  when  it  is  thor- 
oughly organized  it  will  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  handle  a  quarter  of  the  goods 
available  for  export  by  Saloniki.  It  is 
possible  that  the  present  policy  and  atti- 
tude of  the  Greek  Government  is  inspired 
by  a  desire  to  create  an  object  of  barter, 
and  that  when  the  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
of  alliance  are  resumed  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment will  be  ready  to  accord  far-reach- 
ing concessions  in  return  for  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Jugoslav  Government  to  that 
document;  but,  even  if  this  is  so,  the 
Athens  Government  is  carrying  out  a 
very  dangerous  policy,  as  it  is  trying  the 
patience  of  the  Jugoslav  business  world  to 
a  great  degree. 

The  cession  of  Fiume  to  Italy,  to  which 
the  Jugoslav  Government  only  consented 
in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe, 
had  already  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the 
commerce  of  Jugoslavia.  The  inadequacy 
of  the  present  debouche  from  Saloniki  is 
bound,  if  prolonged,  to  end  by  causing  an 
economic  crisis  in  Jugoslavia  which  might 
have  a  most  regrettable  repercussion  on  the 
political  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
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Another  feature  of  the  situation  in 
Greek  Macedonia  which  tends  to  increase 
the  tension  between  Belgrade  and  Athens 
is  the  fashion  in  which  the  immigration 
of  the  Greek  refugees  expelled  from  Asia 
Minor  is  being  handled.  These  immi- 
grants, of  whom  there  are  half  a  million 
in  Greek  Macedonia,  are  being  billeted  on 
the  section  of  the  population  which  is  of 
Serbian  descent.  These  Macedonian  Serbs 
are,  of  course,  nominally  Greek  subjects. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
Balkan  allies,  after  their  victory  in  1913, 
each  took  over  its  share  of  the  conquered 
territory,  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  various  nationalities.  In 
Greek  Macedonia,  there  were  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants  of  Serbian,  Bul- 
garian, Turkish,  and  Vlach,  or  Rumanian, 
descent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Greek  descent  were  in  a  minority. 

In  the  administration  of  its  share  of 
Macedonia,  the  Greek  Government  has 


made  a  distinction  in  its  treatment  of  the 
various  sections.  In  Jugoslavia  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  present  policy  of  the  Greek 
Government  is  inspired  to  overwhelm  the 
elements  of  Serbian  origin  under  a  flood 
of  Greek  immigrants  from  Asia  Minor 
and  render  their  lot  so  unhappy  that  they 
will  prefer  to  lose  all  their  worldly  posses- 
sions and  emigrate  to  Jugoslavia,  where 
they  will  at  least  be  among  their  brothers 
in  race. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  belief,  whether 
well  founded  or  not,  that  such  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Greek  Government  has  caused 
and  continues  to  cause  great  bitterness 
in  Jugoslavia  and  has  done  nothing  to 
improve  the  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  negotiations  between 
Belgrade  and  Athens  which  have  now  been 
resumed,  will  find  both  sides  animated  by 
a  desire  to  reach  a  settlement  such  as  will 
tend  to  ameliorate  the  existing  conditions 
and  lead  to  a  sincere  rapprochement  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 


MAKING  AN  OLD  LAND  NEW* 

Success  of  Jewish  Immigrants  in  Palestine:  A  Communistic  Colony 
By  McEWAN  LAWSON 


I  HAVE  just  been  out  to  a  colony  of 
immigrant  Jews  at  Degania,  six  miles 
from  Tiberias.  The  road  to  it  winds  along 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  not  unlike 
a  big  Grasmere,  and  then  at  a  bright  green 
spot  of  overhanging  trees  and  rushes  you 
cross  the  Jordan  as  it  leaves  the  lake,  and 
two  hundred  yards  beyond,  up  an  avenue 
of  newly  planted  trees,  is  the  new  Jewish 
settlement. 

In  the  center  of  it  is  a  dovecot,  and 
round  it  a  large,  cleanly  kept,  and  efficient- 
looking  farmyard.  Behind  the  farm  build- 
ings and  surrounded  by  carefully  kept 
gardens  are  the  two  well-built  white  three- 
storied  buildings  where  live  the  fifty-two 
colonists  and  eighteen  of  the  healthiest 
and  best-nourished  children  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  houses  are  simple  and  clean, 
with  high  rooms,  balconies,  plenty  of  air, 
and  flat  roofs,  where  twenty  or  thirty 
beds  were  spread  for  the  summer  night. 


*  Reprinted  from  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly,  Friday,  July  31,  1925. 


There  is  a  common  dining-room  which 
is  also  the  room  where  the  weekly  com- 
munity meetings  are  held,  but  each  family 
has  its  own  private  rooms.  The  members 
of  the  community  came  mainly  from  Rus- 
sia and  Poland.  They  were  students,  or 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  farmers,  dissatisfied  with 
the  social  order  which  held  them,  with  the 
restricted  educational  facilities  which  were 
theirs  and  the  cramping  conditions  in 
which  they  were  forced  to  live.  They 
wanted  a  place  for  experimentation  in  a 
new  way  of  living,  and  it  has  been  found 
for  them  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund  in 
the  land  from  which  their  forefathers  were 
driven.  The  Fund  built  their  first  com- 
munity house,  and  bought  from  the  Arab 
land-owners  seven  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
which  they  have  planted  with  olives,  figs, 
apricots,  tobacco,  banana,  and  alfalfa. 
They  also  produce  general  farm  and  dairy 
products.  They  make  their  own  clothes, 
raise  enough  food  for  their  own  needs, 
and  an  increasing  quantity  of  produce  is 
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being  sent  every  year  to  Tiberias,  Haifa, 
Jerusalem,  and  Damascus,  where  it  is  sold 
through  the  Jewish  co-operative  societies. 

A  Communistic   Colony 

These  steadily  growing  Jewish  colonies 
throughout  Palestine  are  of  every  type — 
religious,  social,  individualistic,  co-opera- 
tive, and  communistic.  The  colony  at 
Degania,  or,  to  give  it  its  full  title,  "De- 
gania  A,"  is  communistic.  All  work,  all 
produce,  and  all  proceeds  are  shared.  As 
each  new  colonist  arrives,  he  or  she  is  given 
the  work  by  means  of  which  the  commu- 
nity can  best  be  served.  One  goes  to  the 
agricultural  experimentation  station  ad- 
joining the  colony,  another  works  at  poul- 
try farming  or  pickle-making,  another 
plows,  others  help  in  transport  work,  while 
others  make  the  clothes  or  assist  on  the 
domestic  or  teaching  side  of  the  communal 
life.  They  have  no  president,  but  a  secre- 
tary and  a  treasurer,  and  a  small  elected 
committee  which  meets  every  evening. 
Each  Saturday  night  the  whole  community 
meets  in  the  dining  hall  to  discuss  the 
general  concerns  of  the  colony  and  to  plan 
the  work  for  the  coming  week. 

They  have  no  elaborate  code  of  rules. 
The  disputes  which,  of  necessity,  arise  in 
every  community  are,  so  they  tell  me,  soon 
settled  in  the  general  spirit  of  fellowship 
which  prevails,  and  the  brightness  of  their 
ideals  has,  up  to  now,  been  their  driving 
force  and  the  antiseptic  against  laziness. 
Some  have  left,  not  because  they  were  dis- 
satisfied, but  because  a  situation  not  yet 
sufficiently  stabilized  has  not  always  made 
it  possible  for  every  new-comer  to  find 
sufficient  employment  throughout  the 
whole  year.  The  spirit  among  them  is 
wonderful.  It  is  not  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  any  particular  type  of  Jewish  com- 
munity, but  it  is  in  and  through  them  all 
and  it  reflects  itself  in  their  faces.  The 
type  of  immigrant  Jew  who  is  coming 
back  to  work  on  the  land  in  Palestine 
astonishes  one  who  only  knows  the  city 
Jew.  Here  is  one  who  has  found,  at  last, 
space  in  which  to  breathe  and  to  live 
healthily;  here,  above  all,  are  men  and 
women  with  ideals  and  with  hope.  Physi- 
cally they  are  excellent  to  look  upon.  The 
men  dressed  in  open  collarless  shirts  and 
khaki  football  knickers,  the  women  in  ath- 
letic serviceable  white,  and  look  like  tennis 


players.  Their  faces  glow  with  health  and 
their  limbs  are  brown  with  the  sun,  and 
as  one  looks  at  them  one  realizes  with  as- 
tonishment what  a  splendid  type  the  Jew 
is  when  out  of  the  Ghetto  or  the  shop  in 
which  he  has  been  forced  to  live  and  back 
again  on  the  land. 

Jews  and  Arabs 

Degania  A,  as  many  another  Jewish 
colony  in  Palestine,  has  been  bought  not 
only  with  money,  but  with  blood,  for  in 
the  early  years  of  the  settlement  no  less 
than  twelve  of  the  early  members  were 
killed  by  native  Arabs,  fearful  that  these 
returning  Jews  would  not  merely  buy  this 
strip  of  land,  but  gradually  would  possess 
the  whole  land  and  dispossess  the  resident 
population.  It  is  probably  true  that  some 
of  the  returning  Jews  have  not  been  wise 
in  their  attitude  to  those  who  are  already 
in  the  land.  They  have,  of  course,  had 
causes  for  fierce  resentment,  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  have  not  always  recog- 
nized the  rights  of  others.  Some  from 
among  them  have  behaved  as  though  they 
were  the  sole  natural  heirs  of  the  land  and 
have  not  recognized  that  others  were  there 
before  their  forefathers  occupied  Palestine 
and  have  also  come  after  them.  Some,  in 
their  new-found  freedom,  have  been  care- 
less toward  the  ancient  conventions  of  the 
land  and  of  Arab  etiquette  and  custom. 

The  returning  settlers  are,  of  course, 
mixed  in  character,  as  all  mankind  is 
mixed  in  character.  There  are  very  good, 
good,  mediocre,  and  bad.  But,  when  all 
has  been  said  which  can  be  said,  almost  all 
out  here  affirm  without  hesitation  that 
during  the  new  years  for  Palestine  which 
have  followed  the  war  the  Jewish  immi- 
grants are  utterly  transforming  large 
stretches  of  land.  They  are  farming  with 
science  and  with  zeal.  They  are  forming 
new  types  of  communities,  new  types  of 
village  and  of  town,  and  are  making  what 
was  desert  land  into  a  garden  again.  It 
seems  there  is  room  enough  for  all  in  the 
land,  for  Jew  and  native  Christian  and 
Arab.  All  that  is  needed  is  an  increasing 
spirit  of  mutual  understanding,  forbear- 
ance, toleration,  and  co-operation. 


All  education  is  self -education;  a  fact 
as  true  of  nations  as  of  persons. 
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A  TEMPLE  TO  LIBERTY 

By  H.  K.  BUSH-BROWN 


AIERICAXS  proclaim  their  ideals  to  be 
personal  liberty  and  government  by  law: 
but  they  have  not  expressed  these  ideals 
in  architecture.  That  these  things  may  be 
more  thoroughly  understood,  we  have  designed 
a  Temple  to  Liberty,  which  we  deem  necessary 
in  this  period  of  reconstruction  after  the 
World  War.  for  it  seems  as  though  every 
existing  form  of  government  and  every  civili- 
zation is  on  trial,  our  United  States  among 
the  rest. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  America 
is  at  a  crisis  in  its  history,  that  requires  a  new 
emphasis  on  the  meaning  and  value  of  our 
fundamental  law.  the  Constitution. 

We  have  designed  this  temple  with  these 
essential  feature :< :  A  flight  of  steps  leading 
up  to  an  open  portico  supported  by  three 
rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  six  in  each  row. 
From  this  portico  one  enters  the  nave,  with 
its  side  aisles  and  side  chapels.  The  temple 
is  in  the  form  of  the  early  basilica  with  a 
large  apse  at  the  end.  The  central  position 
in  the  apse  is  for  the  colossal  statue  of  "Lib- 
erty Bringing  Peace."  Peace  is  not  an  entity 
by  itself;  rather  an  attribute  of  liberty. 
Therefore,  only  Liberty  can  bring  a  per- 
manent peace.  With  her  right  arm  extended, 
expressive  of  benediction,  she  holds  in  her 
left  hand  the  scroll  of  peace.  The  conditions 
of  peace  which  she  brings  should  be  inscribed 
on  the  base  of  the  statue  as  follows:  "G-ivc 
me  libertii  in-  (/ire  me  death.  With  malice 
toirard  none  and  chariti/  for  all.  ire  arc  xtrir- 
inf/  t)iat  ereri/  our  shall  hare  the  right  to 
life,  liherti/.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  aorcrnmcnt  of  tlie  people.  />//  the  i>eo- 
l>le.  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth  :  that  the  irorld  may  he  made  safe  for 
republics  ami  ileni ocracii ;  therefore,  give  me 
liberti/  or  fjire  me  death." 

The  figure  stands  on  a  hemisphere  on  which 
is  inscribed  "I'eaee  on  eartli  for  men  of  good 
irill"  and  "Lore  thii  nei(/hbf>r,"  the  great  prin- 
ciples from  which  have  sprung  the  character 
of  the  American  people. 

At  the  base  of  the  statue  is  to  be  a  fountain, 
with  the  pure  waters  of  Liberty  ever  flowing, 
where  should  be  inscribed  "WhoKoerer  drinks 
here  dedicate*  himself  to  the  cause  of  Lib- 
erty and  to  the  lirotherhood  of  m fin." 

There  are  eighteen  side  chapels,  the  four 
corner  ones  to  be  devoted  to  pictorial  presen- 
tation of  the  development  of  government,  the 
subjects  being  the  family,  the  tribe,  the  city, 
and  the  state.  These  are  the  stepping  stones 
by  which  we  have  arrived  at  nationality. 
One  chapel  should  be  for  the  deposit  of  the 
flags  of  our  country,  that  have  been  borne  on 
the  fields  of  victory,  and  the  remaining 
thirteen  for  showing  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  original  States,  thus  making 
the  temple  the  shrine  of  our  fundamental 
law. 

The  site  suggested  for  the  building  is  on 
high  ground  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 


Potomac,  on  the  axial  center  of  the  Mall,  as 
part  of  the  development  of  the  Virginia  ap- 
protch  to  the  new  Memorial  Bridge.  It  will 
add  appropriately  a  new  meaning  to  tins 
approach,  inasmuch  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  were  both 
originally  drafted  by  Virginians. 

Incidentally,  this  is  also  to  be  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Lee  Highway  from  San  Diego  to 
Wa  :hington.  This  location  may  symbolize, 
therefore,  the  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  of 
all  the  people,  because  the  difference  between 
the  North  and  the  South  was  largely  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  be- 
cause after  the  war  General  Lee  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  inspiring,  unity  of 
purpose  in  the  citizens  of  the  country,  that 
pence  might  prevail. 

From  this  commanding  position  all  of 
Washington  is  1  efore  one,  and,  correspond- 
ing! v.  the  Temple  to  Liberty  can  be  seen  from 
most  parts  of  the  city.  The  Capitol  Build- 
ing on  the  east  and  the  Temple  to  Liberty 
on  the  west  supplement  each  other  and  make 
the  picture  complete. 

It  is  designed  to  make  the  approach  to  this 
temple  from  the  Memorial  Bridge  by  ar- 
chitectural placing  of  trees  with  recessed 
bays  to  form  a  background  for  statues,  as 
follows :  First,  group  of  those  leaders  of  men 
seeking  freedom  from  earliest  time,  showing 
we  are  but  an  incident  in  the  development 
that  has  been  going  on  for  centuries;  for 
the  Hebrews.  Moses,  who  led  them  from 
bondage  to  the  Promised  Land ;  for  the 
Greeks,  Plato,  who  first  put  in  written  form 
the  outline  of  a  republic ;  for  the  Romans, 
The  Gracchi  of  the  Roman  Republic;  for  the 
Swiss,  say.  Hoffer :  for  the  Netherlands,  Wil- 
liam of  Orange :  for  the  French,  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  or  Voltaire;  for  the  British,  Crom- 
well. Looking  past  this  first  group,  from 
whom  we  have  derived  our  inspiration  and 
our  hope,  one  sees  our  Temple  to  Liberty. 

Immediately  following  these  might  be  the 
Mayflower  Compact,  by  Elder  Brewster ;  some 
one  for  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration ; 
Thomas  Paine  or  other  influences  preceding 
1770. 

Then,  passing  an  architectural  treatment, 
we  come  to  the  long  vista  with  its  tapis  rert 
and  bordering  trees  for  the  statues  of  our 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
who  gave  their  fortunes  and  risked  their 
lives  that  we  might  have  a  constitution. 

Ascending  some  steps,  we  enter  the  plaza 
surrounding  the  temple,  the  culmination  of 
our  hopes. 

This  plaza  should  be  bordered  by  trees 
to  make  it  like  the  approach,  a  secluded 
and  sacred  place.  In  the  recesses  of  these 
tree:  might  be  placed  the  statues  of  the 
heroes  of  other  nations  who  have  attained 
their  liberties  since  we  adopted  our  Consti- 
tution and  who  have  found  the  way  easier 
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of  attainment  because  of  our  success  and 
stability. 

This  would  include  all  of  Central  and  South 
American  republics  and,  since  the  late  war, 
all  or  nearly  all  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

We  do  not  always  realize  how  much  we 
have  been  the  inspiration  and  the  leader  in 
free  government,  and  that  ours  is  the  oldest 
written  constitution.  France  has  rightly  ex- 
pressed the  relation  of  the  United  States  to 
other  countries  by  the  statue  erected  in  New- 
York  harbor,  "Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World."  We  furnish  an  object-lession  of 
general  prosperity  enjoyed  under  our  consti- 
tutional government.  The  proposed  Temple 
to  Liberty,  when  erected,  will  further  embody 
and  express  this  fact. 

Switzerland,  in  her  mountain  fastnesses, 
towers  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest 
of  Europe  today,  demonstrating  by  her  own 
mixed  population  that  the  warring  people 
of  Germany  can  live  at  peace  with  the  French 
and  Italians  when  they  have  a  common  pur- 
pose and  ideal  of  co-operative  unity.  She  is 
the  best  balance-wheel  in  Europe  for  the 
orderly  steadying  of  the  political  machinery. 

We  are  the  most  cosmopolitan  people  in 
the  world.  All  countries  of  Europe  are  repre- 
sented in  large  numbers  in  our  population ; 
all  are  brothers  in  peace  and  freedom  under 
our  Constitution — a  still  greater  example 
than  Switzerland  in  finding  unity  by  follow- 
ing a  great  ideal.  Each  unit  of  foreign  na- 
tionality would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  its 
people  represented  separately  in  the  monu- 
ment to  American  Liberty.  For  instance,  the 
Hebrews  of  our  population  could  be  depended 
on  to  contribute  their  statue  of  Moses :  the 
American  Greeks,  their  Plato ;  the  Italians, 
their  statue  representing  the  Roman  Re- 
public ;  the  Swiss  Americans  their  Hoffer ; 
the  French,  their  statute  of  Voltaire;  the 
Netherlands,  their  statue  of  William  of 
Orange;  the  British,  their  Cromwell.  So,  fol- 
lowing the  supplementary  treatment,  will 
come  the  tribute  from  each  nationality  to 
complete  the  chronological  series  of  the  de- 
velopment of  representative  government  sub- 
sequent to  our  Constitution.  These  tributes 
from  the  citizens  of  foreign  nationalities  will 
give  us  a  great  spiritual  unity,  by  joining 
in  the  song  of  praise  for  those  who  founded 
our  government. 

The  completion  of  this  temple  in  all  its  de- 
tails will,  and  should,  require  years  to  accom- 
plish, for  it  can  be  done  only  with  loving 
care  by  the  best  artists,  which  each  group 
can  select  from  among  themselves.  The  com- 


pletion of  such  a  building  in  Washington 
would  demonstrate  that  all  people  can  live  in 
harmony  together  only  when  they  have  a  com- 
mon purpose  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for 
themselves  and  each  other.  This  is  no  mere 
theory,  for  we  are  doing  it  now  in  these 
United  States  under  our  Constitution.  The 
inference  is  that  it  can  be  done  also  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  under  similar  circumstances. 
Just  what  form  it  is  to  take  for  them,  it  is 
for  them  to  decide. 

Inasmuch  as  all  nations  will  be  represented 
in  the  sculptural  decorations  as  contril.utors 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  and  understand- 
ing of  liberty,  this  temple  becomes  not  only 
a  national  shrine,  but  also  an  international 
one.  and  may  we  not  hope  a  means  of  better 
international  understanding  by  which  through 
brotherhood,  law,  and  order,  wars  may  cease 
and  the  spirit  of  man  lie  set  free  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  soul. 

An  important  use  for  the  temple  could  be 
the  annual  assembly  of  the  young  people 
who  had  become  of  age  during  the  year,  and 
qualified  foreigners,  to  be  invested  with 
citizenship  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
By  the  use  of  the  radio  the  ceremonies  could 
be  transferred  to  the  capitals  of  the  States. 
where  similar  assemblies  could  be  presided 
over  by  the  governors  of  the  several  States. 
Such  an  annual  ceremony  would  invest 
citizenship  with  its  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties as  well  as  a  better  understanding  of  its 
rights  and  privileges. 

Naturally,  this  would  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  fulfill  these  duties  by  vot- 
ing, on  which  fulfillment  depends  the  perpetu- 
ity of  the  Republic. 

The  temple  should  stand  for  free  speech 
protected  by  loyalty  to  the  government,  and 
this  is  the  message  it  would  always  bring 
to  our  own  people;  and  it  would  also  carry 
the  message  of  peace  to  the  world,  which 
seems  justified  by  our  faith  in  Liberty. 

As  we  have  this  faith,  we  should  proclaim 
it  to  the  world  in  permanent  terms  of  art.  so 
that  all  may  see  that  we  are  serious  about 
this  liberty,  which  has  cost  us  so  many  lives 
and  for  which  every  one  of  us  is  ready  to 
die  at  any  time ;  for  the  spirit  of  Patrick 
Henry  in  us  is  not  dead.  Such  a  temple  as 
here  suggested  is  offered  in  the  name  of  Lib- 
erty bringing  peace  to  mankind.* 


*  It  should  be  understood  that  the  following  de- 
signs for  the  temple  arc-  only  sketches  ;tnd  should 
be  considered  as  largely  diagrammatic  to  Illustrate 
a  principle. 


STATUE   OF  LIBERTY   BRINGING   PEACE 

By  H.  K.  BUSH-BROWN 
(From  a  photograph  of  the  model  in  the  studio) 
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(The  following  article  is  the  translation 
of  a  survey  of  international  affairs  originally 
published  in  the  Moscow  Pravda,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party,  on 
December  6,  1925.  It  is  a  typical  example 
of  how  world  problems  are  presented  to  Rus- 
sian readers  by  the  official  Communist  press 
— and  there  is  no  other  press  in  Russia — and 
an  interesting  picture  of  what  the  world 
must  look  like  from  Moscow. — THE  EDITOR.) 

THE  first  act  of  the  Locarno  comedy 
is  completed.  The  guarantee  pact 
made  by  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium, 
with  England  and  Italy  as  warrantors,  in 
the  month  of  October,  was  signed  in  Lon- 
don on  the  first  day  of  December. 

At  the  solemn  procedure  of  the  signing 
of  the  agreement  almost  all  of  the  inter- 
ested governments  were  represented  by 
their  prime  ministers  and  the  ministers 
of  foreign  affairs.  Only  Mussolini  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  set  foot  on  British 
soil,  as  the  English  Labor  Party  had 
threatened  the  leader  of  the  Fascisti 
with  dire  consequences  if  he  dared  appear 
in  London. 

And  now  comes  the  time  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  promises  made  to  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Locarno  Conference. 
Germany  seeks  an  alleviation  of  the  terms 
of  the  Allied  occupation  of  the  Rhine- 
land;  asks  for  colonial  mandates,  and  for 
credits;  it  was  for  this  purpose  that 
she  really  agreed  to  sign  the  guarantee 
pact.  Briand,  the  French  Premier,  and 
Skrzynski,  the  head  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment, also  solicit  loans.  But  England,  at 
present,  is  very  little  concerned  with  the 
fortunes  of  her  allies  and  assistants.  The 
center  of  attention  is  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  S.  S.  S.  R.,  around  which  the  pacifist 
comedy  is  being  enacted. 

Numerous  telegrams  from  London  ad- 
vise that  the  question  of  the  signing  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  some  kind  of  a  "guar- 
antee pact"  and  of  the  admission  of  the 
S.  S.  S.  R.  to  the  League  of  Nations  was 
widely  discussed  during  the  last  public 
appearances  of  the  most  prominent  states- 
men. Briand.  Vandervelde,  Benesh,  and 
even  Chamberlain  himself,  endeavor  to 
make  the  Soviet  Government  understand 
that  now  is  the  moment  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  enter  the  "family  of  the  civil 
ized  peoples."  They  aim  at  "another 


Locarno,"  in  which,  according  to  Cham- 
berlain, the  role  of  Germany  is  to  be 
played  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  English  diplomats  evidently  base 
their  game  on  the  fact  that  from  now  on 
the  S.  S.  S.R.  will  be  obliged  to  negotiate 
with  the  whole  of  Europe,  united  into  a 
League  of  Nations  under  the  leadership 
of  England,  and  not  with  each  govern- 
ment separately.  In  this  manner  the  idea 
of  an  anti-Soviet  block,  the  main  purpose 
of  the  Locarno  Conference,  would  have 
been  accomplished.  And,  indeed,  the 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
been  very  unfavorable  if  not  for  the  dis- 
sonance and  the  divergency  of  interests 
of  the  participants  of  the  Locarno  Con- 
ference, which  they  cannot  overcome.  . 

Already,  in  London,  Briand,  when  dis- 
cussing with  Chamberlain  the  regulation 
of  the  relations  with  S.  S.  S.  R.,  pointed 
out  that  for  France  it  is  not  so  much  the 
question  of  the  political  consequences  in- 
volved in  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  so  important  for  England,  but 
the  hope  of  obtaining  payment  of  the 
pre-revolutionary  debts.  Germany  also 
declares  that  she  is  not  at  all  willing  to 
weaken  her  standing  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  the  best  market  for  her. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  estrange- 
ment between  Germany  and  the  S.  S. 
S.  R.  fully  serves  the  interests  of  France 
and  Poland.  No  wonder  Germany  is 
made  uneasy  by  Comrade  Tchicherin's 
trip  to  Paris. 

Even  though  Tchicherin  so  far  has  not 
entered  into  any  negotiations  with  the 
representatives  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, the  French  press  made  his  presence 
in  Paris  an  excuse  for  conjectures  on  the 
changes  of  the  present  French-Soviet  re- 
lations and  for  discussing  the  method  of 
improving  them.  Quite  in  accordance 
with  the  statements  made  by  Briand  in 
London,  Le  Temps,  the  semi-official  organ 
of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  pub- 
lished, on  November  28,  an  editorial  which 
advocated  the  theory  that  the  consent  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  pay  the  pre- 
revolutionary  debts  would  be  the  very  best 
way  to  establish  friendly  relations  between 
France  and  the  S.  S.  S.  R.  The  editorial 
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further  implies  that  the  present  moment 
is  very  favorable  for  the  opening  of  suit- 
able negotiations. 

The  financial  problem  is  at  present  the 
chief  and  fundamental  concern  of  the 
French  politicians.  The  newly  formed 
Briand  Ministry  experiences  great  diffi- 
culties in  putting  their  project  of  finan- 
cial reforms  through  the  Deputies  Cham- 
ber. The  characteristic  feature  of  this 
reform  is  careful  consideration  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  big  capitalists  and  the  land- 
owners. It  is  true  that  the  income  taxes 
and  assessments  are  somewhat  higher,  but 
it  is  only  the  wages  that  are  being  assessed 
and  not  the  colossal  riches  made  by  the 
capitalists  on  war  supplies,  speculation, 
and  the  "restoration"  of  the  regions  de- 
molished by  the  war.  The  main  purpose 
of  this  reform,  as  worked  out  by  the  new 
Minister  of  Finance,  Loucheur,  himself  a 
big  capitalist  and  manufacturer,  is  to 
print  a  new  batch  of  paper  money  to  the 
value  of  seven  and  a  half  milliards  of 
francs.  The  "right"  parties,  of  course, 
voted  for  the  financial  project  of  the  new 
ministry. 

The  Briand  Ministry  in  its  platform 
propaganda  pledged  to  terminate  the  war 
in  Morocco  and  Syria  only  "when  the  in- 
terests of  France  will  be  secured  there/' 
This  means  that  the  war  is  to  continue  in 
order  to  insure  the  interests  of  the  big 
banks,  who  are  represented  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Loucheur.  At  the  same 
time  absolutely  nothing  is  being  done  to 
check  the  Fascist  danger,  which  may  be- 
come quite  serious  if  the  Fascist  bands 
formed  under  Millerand  and  General  Cas- 
telnau  are  not  disbanded  and  dispersed. 
Until  now,  however,  the  French  police  are 
very  lenient  with  the  Fascists. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  organiza- 
tion of  self-defense  units  becomes  an  im- 
mediate necessity,  and  it  is  not  only  the 
Communists  who  resort  to  it,  irat  also  the 
Bourgeois  Democrats.  In  the  radical 
French  press  are  published  appeals  of  the 
"Eepublican  Union  of  Young  People"  to 
the  Republican  youths  to  organize  their 
units  in  opposition  to  Fascist  "hundreds." 

The  leaders  of  the  British  Labor  Party 
also  begin  to  recognize  the  necessity  for 
the  organization  of  self-defense  units 
against  the  Fascist  violence  encouraged 
by  the  government.  The  day  is  probably 


nearing  when  the  British  Fascists  will  be- 
gin to  do  their  duty  as  prescribed  by  their 
organizer  and  protector,  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Joynson-Hicks.  Such  move- 
ment might  start  in  connection  with  the 
expected  strikes  in  the  largest  branches 
of  British  industry  or  in  connection  with 
the  new  parliamentary  elections,  the  ne- 
cessity for  which  becomes  more  and  more 
self-evident. 

The  conservative  government  of  Eng- 
land, proud  of  their  successes  in  for- 
eign politics,  the  guarantee  pact,  the  an- 
nihiliation  of  the  nationalistic  movement 
in  Egypt,  and  their  diplomatic  victories  in 
Arabia;  confident  of  their  popularity  be- 
cause of  these  successes,  attempt  to  make 
fundamental  changes  in  home  politics. 
The  very  first  move  would  be  the  intro- 
duction of  a  customs  tariff.  Even  though 
last  year,  during  the  election  campaign, 
the  Conservative  Party,  speculating  upon 
a  certain  falsified  "Zinoviev  letter," 
pledged  itself  not  to  introduce  any  cus- 
toms duties,  and  only  on  that  ground 
could  secure  a  considerable  number  of 
votes,  now  that  the  manufactures  and  the 
landowners  are  in  power,  they  hasten  to 
take  advantage  of  it  and  to  introduce  pro- 
tective tariffs  in  a  roundabout  way  by 
presenting  them  as  "laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  trades."  Of  course,  the  higher 
duties  are  immediately  reflected  in  the 
prices  of  goods.  Workingmen  and  clerks 
protest,  as  the  cost  of  living  becomes 
higher.  Part  of  the  tradesmen,  especially 
those  who  deal  in  raw  materials,  such  as 
textile  manufacturers,  also  protest.  These 
tradesmen  constitute  the  core  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  They  demand  that,  in 
order  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  customs 
tariff,  the  present  Parliament  should  be 
dissolved,  new  elections  ordered,  and  the 
election  campaign  be  conducted  exclu- 
sively in  reference  to  the  questions  of 
protectionism  and  freedom  of  trade. 

The  British  Liberal  Party  loses  its  ad- 
herents every  year,  and  at  present  does 
not  represent  an  important  political  force. 
It  can  hardly  expect  big  victories  in  fu- 
ture elections.  This  weakening  of  the 
Liberal  Party  is  explained  by  a  lack  of 
social  ground  on  which  it  could  firmly 
stand.  The  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
headed  by  Lloyd  George,  in  search  of  a 
solid  social  base,  turn  to  the  rural  com- 
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munities  and  intend  to  re-establish  their 
old  popularity  by  the  project  of  an 
agrarian  reform  and  the  formation  of  the 
new  caste  of  the  peasant  owners. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  peasan- 
try, as  we  understand  this  word,  does  not 
exist  in  England  at  all;  the  land  belongs 
to  the  big  landowners  (landlords),  and 
they  rent  the  land  to  the  farmers.  Like 
the  French  radicals,  the  English  liberals 
believe  that  they  will  find  a  new  source  of 
strength  in  rural  communities  of  small 
landowners.  But  here  they  are  up  against 
the  Labor  Party,  the  platform,  and  espe- 
cially the  tactics  of  which,  hardly  differ 
from  those  of  the  Liberals. 

Under  the  leadership  of  MacDonald  and 
his  fellow-thinkers,  the  British  Labor 
Party  becomes  more  and  more  a  party  of 
bourgeosie  radicalism,  which  denies  the 
class  struggle  and  advocates  social  re- 
forms. Under  such  circumstances,  Left 
radicals  prefer  to  join  the  ranks,  of  the 
Labor  Party,  which  has  the  support  of  the 
working  class.  In  reply  to  Lloyd  George's 
appeal  to  the  Liberals  to  accept  his  pro- 
ject of  agrarian  reform,  MacDonald  of- 
fered the  Liberals  to  join  the  Labor  Party 
instead.  It  is  reported  that  a  considerable 
number  of  members  of  the  Liberal  Party 
have  followed  MacDonald's  advice.  The 
rumors  that  Lloyd  George  himself  has 
joined  the  Labor  Party  are  not  confirmed 
yet,  but  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
such  a  supposition. 

In  the  matter  of  narrow-mindedness 
and  inability  to  satisfy  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary demands  of  the  working  class, 
the  British  Labor  Party  is  surpassed  only 
by  the  German  Social-Democrats,  whose 
representative,  Deputy  Wissel,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  German-Soviet  trade 
agreement  in  the  Reichstag,  showed  much 
more  hatred  towards  the  Soviet  Union 
than  even  the  "Eight"  Bourgeois  parties. 
The  interests  of  German  capitalism  found 
eager  defenders  in  the  Social-Democrats, 
all  the  more  eager  and  sincere  since 
their  predictions  of  the  speedy  fall  of  the 
Soviet  regime  are  belied  by  the  facts,  and 
willy-nilly  they  have  to  reckon  with  the 
strengthening  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
growth  of  sympathy  for  it  on  the  part  of 
the  working  masses. 

These  sympathies  caused  the  Social- 
Democratic  press  and  the  central  organ  of 


the  party,  Vorwdrts  in  particular,  to  speak 
of  the  desirability  of  friendly  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  "no  longer 
attacks,  but  merely  observes."  These  dec- 
larations go  but  poorly  with  the  accusa- 
tions of  "red  imperialism"  directed 
against  the  Soviet  Government.  They 
show  the  perplexity  of  the  Social-Demo- 
cratis  leaders,  aware  that  they  are  losing 
the  confidence  of  the  masses,  whom  they 
have  been  deluding  with  false  information 
concerning  life  in  the  Soviet  Repub- 
lics. The  results  of  the  elections  for  the 
provincial  council  in  nine  provinces  in 
Prussia  again  showed  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  the  communist  vote,  while  all 
the  other  parties  count  their  losses.  The 
revolutionary  spirit  among  the  German 
workingmen  undoubtedly  will  grow  rapid- 
ly, in  view  of  the  nearing  industrial  crisis 
and  lack  of  employment  in  connection 
with  it. 

The  pressure  of  the  working  masses 
shows  its  influence  upon  the  position  of 
the  most  zealous  enemies  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tactics.  The  British  proletariat 
definitely  stands  for  the  single  labor  front 
and  firmly  defends  the  idea  of  collabora- 
tion with  the  trade  unions  of  the  Soviet 
Republics. 

At  the  conference  of  the  British  trade 
unions  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Amsterdam 
International,  which  is  now  in  progress  in 
London,  the  British  trade-union  leaders 
insist  upon  calling  a  conference  between 
Amsterdam  and  all-Russian  Council  of 
Trade  Unions,  without  the  conditions 
which  Amsterdam  has  demanded  in  the 
hope  of  thus  breaking  the  agreement. 
These  preliminary  conditions  were  that 
the  Russian  unions  must  first  declare  their 
desire  to  join  the  Amsterdam  Interna- 
tional, and  only  after  that  and  on  such  a 
basis  may  the  negotiations  be  opened.  If 
one  is  to  judge  by  the  reports  from  Lon- 
don and  by  the  forced  statements  of  Oude- 
geest,  the  secretary  of  the  Amsterdam 
International,  all  obstacles  to  the  calling 
of  the  conference  are  now  overcome. 
However,  Oudegeest  adds  that  the  final 
decision  rests  with  the  plenary  session  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Amster- 
dam International. 

Nevertheless,  even  if  the  reformists  do 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  masses  every 
now  and  then,  still  they  do  not  give  up 
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their  relentless  war  on  the  revolutionary 
wing  of  the  labor  movement.  In  the  West 
as  well  as  in  the  East,  compliance  is  but 
an  open  co-operation,  not  only  with  the 
bourgeoisie,  but  also  with  the  police.- 
Thus,  in  Japan,  the  attempt  to  form  a 
party  of  peasants  and  workingmen  has 
utterly  failed.  This  attempt  was  under- 
taken at  the  initiative  of  the  left  elements 
of  the  labor  movement.  In  order  to  make 
the  task  easier  for  the  organizers  and  to 
prevent  their  being  molested  by  the  police, 
the  Communists  decided  to  abstain  from 
participation  in  the  constituent  assembly. 
Nevertheless,  the  peasant  workingmen 
party  was  dispersed  by  the  police  on  the 
very  next  day  after  it  was  formed.  It 
seems  that  the  reformers  fully  approve  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  police  and  declare 
that  now  they  can  comfortably  commence 
forming  their  Labor  Party,  which  will  aim 
only  at  "sober,  practical  things." 

The  kindly  interest  with  which  some  of 
the  Japanese  liberal  press  treat  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Japanese  workingmen  to 
obtain  the  right  of  self-determination  does 
not  cover  the  same  rights  of  the  Chinese 
workingmen.  The  nationalistic  civil  war 
in  China,  which  touches  the  interests  of 
the  Japanese  bourgeoisie,  meets  with  very 
careful  treatment  in  Japan.  The  fall  of 
the  Manchurian  dictator,  Chang-Tso-Lin, 
the  demoralization  of  his  troops,  and  the 
movement  of  the  people's  armies  toward 
Manchuria  give  the  Japanese  bourgeoisie 
and  the  Japanese  Government  cause  for 
anxiety.  They  fear  that  their  influence 
and  their  interests  in  North  China  are 
endangered. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  policy  Japan 
will  choose  to  pursue  during  the  new  de- 
velopments in  China.  Will  she  uphold 
Chang-Tso-Lin  at  all  costs?  Will  she 
come  to  terms  with  the  new  pretender  for 
the  post  of  the  Manchurian  Governor 
General,  Go-Sun-Lin,  or  will  she  recognize 
the  invincibility  of  the  Chinese  national 
movement  and  try  to  make  friends  with 
it?  This  last  move  would  best  conform 
to  the  interests  of  China,  as  well  as  of  her 
nearest  neighbor,  Japan. 

As  the  masses,  which  had  organized 
huge  anti-governmental  demonstrations  in 
Peking  and  Shanghai,  demand  the  re- 
moval of  the  present  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  Japanophile  Duan-Tsi-Chu, 


General  Fyn-Uy-San,  who  practically 
rules  the  metropolis,  has  undertaken  to 
transform  the  government  and  to  intro- 
duce into  it  his  followers,  and  this  meets 
with  wide  sympathy  and  approval  of  the 
population. 

Of  course,  until  the  quarrel  of  the  two 
war  factions  is  settled  by  the  sword,  it  is 
too  early  to  speak  of  the  victory  of  the 
nationalistic  liberating  movement.  But, 
at  any  rate,  in  China,  because  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  reactionary  Chang-Tso-Lin 
and  the  subsequent  loss  of  power  by  the 
reactionary  Marshal  WTu-Pey-Fu,  there 
are  no  more  persecutions  of  the  labor 
movement  and  the  cruel  repressions  of  the 
labor  leaders  has  stopped.  In  this  respect 
the  Chinese  proletariat,  who  took  active 
participation  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, accomplished  far  more  than  the 
peasants  and  the  workingmen  of  a  great 
many  European  countries,  and  of  Ru- 
mania in  particular. 

During  the  trial  of  the  Tatarbounar 
peasants'  case  the  Rumanian  Government 
was  forced  to  admit  Henri  Barbusse,  a 
well-known  French  writer,  to  certain  ses- 
sions of  the  Kishinev  Military  Court. 
When  the  Bukharest  Government  granted 
Barbusse  permission  to  enter  Rumania, 
they  did  so  under  pressure  of  the  public 
opinion  of  other  European  countries, 
especially  France,  who  affirmed  that  the 
so-called  uprising  in  Tatarbounar  was  no 
more  nor  less  than  a  trick  of  the  Ru- 
manian secret  police  force  and  the  Ru- 
manian War  Department. 

Although  due  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  Barbusse  and  his  fellow  travelers 
from  obtaining  correct  information  (even 
the  Fascists  were  mobilized  to  assist,  anl 
they  almost  lynched  the  foreign  visitors), 
Barbusse  succeeded  in  closely  acquainting 
himself  with  the  case  and  became  firmly 
convinced  that  the  peasants  on  trial  for 
the  uprising  were  perfectly  innocent,  and 
that  the  uprising  was  forced  by  the  Ru- 
manian Government. 

All  this,  of  course,  gave  no  direct  re- 
sults. The  Tatarbounar  peasants  were 
sentenced  to  many  years  of  hard  labor  and 
will  expiate  in  jail  the  crimes  of  the  Ru- 
manian administration,  who  drove  the 
peaceful  population  of  Bessarabia  into  a 
mass  protest,  which  was  magnified  and 
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instigated  by  the  police  and  the  War  De- 
partment representatives  till  it  assumed 
the  proportions  of  an  "uprising,"  pro- 


voked for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the 
cruel  punishment  meted  out  to  the  pro- 
testing peasants. 


INTERNATIONAL  DOCUMENTS 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  PLEBISCI- 
TARY  COMMSSSION,  TACNA- 
ARICA  ARBITRATION 

(It  is  the  following  position  taken  by  Gen- 
eral Pershiug's  Commission,  December  9, 
1925,  from  which  Chile  appealed  to  President 
Coolidge,  arbitrator. — EDITOB.  ) 

1.  Whereas,  since  April  13,  1924,  the  date 
of   submission   of   the  counter-cases   to   the 
arbitrator,  and  March  9,  1925,  the  date  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  award  of  the  arbi- 
trator,   the    Chilean    authorities    in    Tacna- 
Arica,    in    disregard    of    obligations    arising 
from  the  submission  and  in  violation  of  the 
award,  not  only  have  failed  and  neglected 
so  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  as 
to  render  progress  toward  a  fair  plebiscite 
possible,  but  have  used  those  powers  unlaw- 
fully to  reduce,  by  means  of  expulsion  and 
deportation,  the  number  of  Peruvian  voters 
in   the   plebiscitary    territory,    and   to   place 
and  continue  Peruvian  voters  remaining  in 
that  territory  in  a  state  of  fear  and  subjec- 
tion inconsistent  with  the  free  exercise  of 
electoral  rights. 

2.  Whereas   the   award   of  the   arbitrator 
conferred  upon  the  Plebiscitary  Commission 
"marks    complete    control    over    the   plebis- 
cite,    .     .     .     subject  only  to  the  provisions 
of   this  opinion   and   award"    (Award,   page 
55). 

3.  Whereas  in  view  of  conditions  actually 
existing  in  the  territory  and  in  the  exercise 
of   authority    conferred    by   the   award,    the 
Plebiscitary    Commission,    on    November    2, 
adopted    a    resolution,    hereinafter    referred 
to  as  the  prerequisites  resolution,  enumerat- 
ing certain  prerequisites  to  a  fair  plebiscite 
in  Tacna-Arica. 

4.  Whereas    His    Excellency    the    Chilean 
member  of  the   Commission,   at  the   session 
of    November    6    and    on    other    occasions, 
though  refraining  from  expressing  an  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  the  legality  of  the  pre- 


requisites resolution,  gave  assurances  that 
as  a  practical  matter  his  government  would 
co-operate  in  giving  effect  to  the  provisions 
thereof. 

5.  Whereas    the    Commission    has    passed 
various    resolutions    designed   to   carry    into 
effect    the    prerequisites    resolution,    includ- 
ing a   resolution   respecting  entry  into  and 
departure  from  the  plebiscitary  territory. 

6.  Whereas  compliance  by  the  authorities 
responsible  for  the  government  and  control 
of  Tacna-Arica  with  necessary  demands  made 
by  the  Commission  in   the  performance   of 
its   duty   has,    when   accorded   at   all,   been 
formal  rather  than  substantial. 

7.  Whereas   under   date  of  November  21, 
1925,  in  note  number  100,  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Commission,  His  Excellency 
the    Chilean    member    made    statements    as 
follows : 

(A)  That  his  government  has  given  him 
"instructions  to  state  that  Chile  will  here- 
after abstain  from  participation  in  any  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commission  or  its  subsid- 
iary agencies  unless  they  are  directly  and 
closely  connected  with  the  registration  and 
election    regulations    and    provide    for    fixed 
dates  for  the  registration  and  voting.    .    .    ." 

(B)  That  "as  and  when  Plebiscitary  Com- 
mission is  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  enact- 
ment of  those  regulations  and  with  the  fixing 
of  the  corresponding  dates  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment will  be  very  glad  to  co-operate  in  the 
adoption  of  all  measures  compatible  with  the 
exercise  of  its  sovereignty  over  these  terri- 
tories   which    the    Plebiscitary    Commission 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  a  free  and 
fair  plebiscite." 

(C)  That     "the     Chilean     authorities     in 
Tacna  and  Arica  have  received  instructions 
to  ignore  each  and  every  one  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Plebiscitary   Commission   or  its   sub- 
sidiary agencies  which  may  require  their  co- 
operation until  the  registration  and  election 
regulations  shall  have  been  enacted  and  the 
dates  for  registration  and  the  holding  of  the 
plebiscite  shall  have  been  fixed." 

(D)  That  he  would  not  resume  his  "attend- 
ance at  the  meetings  of  the  Plebiscitary  Com- 
mission   until    they    shall    include    in    their 
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agenda  the  registration  and  election  regula- 
tions and  the  dates  for  the  opening  of  the 
registration  for  the  holding  of  the  plebiscite." 
(E)  That  accordingly  he  proposed  a  mo- 
tion which  provides  in  substance  that  the 
committee  on  registration  and  election  regu- 
lations shall  present  its  report  not  later  than 
the  10th  of  December,  1925;  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  enact  the  regulations  not  later 
than  the  15th  of  December,  1925;  that  the 
registration  board  shall  begin  to  function  not 
later  than  the  20th  of  December,  1925,  and 
conclude  their  labor  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1926 ;  that  all  appeals  from  registration  board 
shall  be  decided  not  later  than  20th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1926;  and  that  the  plebiscitary  vote 
shall  be  taken  on  the  1st  of  February,  1926. 

8.  Whereas  in  his  note  number  103,  dated 
November    23,    1925,     His    Excellency    the 
Chilean  member,   replying  to  a  communica- 
tion   dated   November   21,    with    which    the 
President  of  the  Commission  transmitted  an 
authenticated   copy   of   a   resolution   of   the 
Commission    passed    pursuant    to    the    pre- 
requisites   resolution,    for    the    purpose    of 
carrying  out  said  resolution  and  requesting 
the    Chilean    Government    to    remove    from 
office,  among  others,   Senor  Don  Juan   Solis 
and  Senor  Don  Jos6  Canales,  stated  that: 

"Senor  Don  Juan  Solis  and  Senor  Don 
Jos6  Canales,  sub-inspectors  of  police,  Tacna, 
will  not,  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations 
of  my  vote  number  100  of  the  21st,  be  re- 
moved from  office." 

9.  Whereas  under   date  of  November   27, 
1925,  the  President  of  the  Commission  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  His  Excellency 
the  Chilean  member  in  reply  to  the  latter's 
note  number  100,  of  November  21,  in  which 
the  following  statements,  among  others,  were 
made: 

(A)  "If  Your  Excellency's  statements  are 
to  be  taken   literally,   they   are  inconsistent 
with  any  intention  to  abide  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ancon,  the  protocol  of  arbitration,  the  award 
of  the  arbitrator,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Plebiscitary  Commission." 

(B)  "If  Your  Excellency  or  Your  Excel- 
lency's Government  considers  that  the  Plebis- 
citary   Commission    has   made   an    incorrect 
decision,  either  affirmative  or  negative,  either 
by  way  of  doing  something  that  it  ought  not 
to  have  done  or  by   refraining*  from   doing 
something  that  it  ought  to  have  done,  and, 
far  more,  if  it  has  exceeded  its  authority 
under  the  award  or  failed  to  obey  its  pre- 
scriptions, the  award  itself  and  the  rules  of 
the  Plebiscitary  Commission  provide  for  ap- 
peal to  the  arbitrator,  whereby  any  error  of 
judgment,  positive  or  negative,  or  any  action 
ultra   vires  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
may  be  speedily   and   summarily   corrected. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  failing  to  take 


an  appeal  to  the  arbitrator,  in  announcing 
Your  Excellency's  intention,  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  Chilean  Government,  to  ab- 
sent yourself  from  the  further  meetings  of 
the  Plebiscitary  Commission  until  the  Com- 
mission sees  fit  to  take  certain  action  de- 
manded by  Your  Excellency,  and  in  announc- 
ing that  the  Chilean  authorities  in  Tacna- 
Arica  have  been  instructed  to  'ignore  each  and 
every  one  of  the  decisions  of  the  Plebiscitary 
Commission  or  its  subsidiary  agencies  which 
may  require  their  co-operation,  until  the  Com- 
mission has  taken  such  action,  Your  Excel- 
lency and  Your  Excellency's  Government  have 
disregarded  the  prescriptions  of  the  award." 

(C)  "If  this  attitude  is  persisted  in  by  Your 
Excellency's    Government,     the    Commission 
will  be  left  with  no  alternative  except  to  re- 
port to  the  arbitrator  the  failure  of  its  ef- 
forts to  carry  out  the  plebiscite  under  the 
award  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Chilean 
Government    to    permit    the    Commission    to 
function." 

(D)  "The  continuation  and  completion  of 
this  task  (i.  e.,  the  preparation  of  the  election 
and     registration     regulations)     would,     of 
course,  involve  Your  Excellency's  co-operation 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  and, 
without  waiting  for  promulgation  of  registra- 
tion and  election  regulations,  the  renovation 
by  Your  Excellency's  Government  of  the  in- 
structions  given   to   the   Chilean   authorities 
in  Tacna-Arica  to  ignore  the  decision  of  the 
Plebiscitary    Commission    and    its    agencies. 
Your  Excellency  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate 
that  this  is  vital."     .     .     . 

(E)  "In    this    connection    I   must    remind 
Your   Excellency   that   it   is   not   within   the 
competence  of  the  Plebiscitary   Commission 
finally  and  unalterably  to  'fix'  dates  for  the 
registration  and  for  the  polling.     The  para- 
graph of  the  award  to  which  Your  Excellency 
has  more  than  once  referred,  which  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  'fix  the  date  for 
plebiscite  and  time   and   places   of  registra- 
tion and  voting,'  is  followed  by  the  provision 
'the  dates,  times,  and  places  so  fixed  may  be 
changed  by  the  Commission.' 

Considering  both  of  these  prescriptions,  it  is 
plainly  the  duty  of  the  Commission,  when 
determining  dates  for  registration  and  vot- 
ing, to  select  dates  that  are  not  only  fair  to 
both  parties,  but  which  the  Commission  has 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  will  enable  each 
of  the  parties  to  take  all  intermediate  steps 
necessary  to  protect  rights  and  meet  obliga- 
tions." 

(F)  "I   believe    that,    with   good    will    all 
around,   the   committee   on   registration  and 
election  regulations  should  be  able  to  report 
to  the  Commission  by  the  end  of  December. 
If  this  were  done,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Commission  might  be  able  to  adopt  and  pro- 
mulgate the  regulations  by  on  or  about  Jan- 
uary   15th ;    that    registration    might    begin 
within   about   30   days   thereafter,    and,    al- 
lowing an  equal  period  for  registration  and 
the  same   for  appeals,   we   might  look  for- 
ward to  a  vote  about  the  middle  of  April. 
This  is  an  estimate  based  on  assumed  good 
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will  all  around.'  No  matter  how  brief 
nor  how  long  a  time  it  takes,  I  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  any  plebiscite  which  does  not,  in 
my  judgment,  truly  represent  the  free  and 
untrammeled  will  of  the  plebiscitary  elec- 
torate." 

(G)  "I  trust  that,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
frank  exposition  of  my  view  in  the  premises, 
Your  Excellency  will  see  your  way  to  resume 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  Plebiscitary 
Commission,  and  that  Your  Excellency's  Gov- 
ernment will  give  such  instructions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
local  authorities,  upon  the  understanding  that 
the  work  of  framing  the  registration  and 
election  regulations  will  be  continued  and 
completed  with  all  practicable  energy  and 
dispatch." 

10.  Whereas    the    letter    written    by    the 
President  of  the   Commission   on   November 
27    was    delivered    to    His    Excellency    the 
Chilean  member  about  9  a.  m.  on  Saturday, 
November   28,   and   at   the   meeting   of   the 
Commission  which  took  place  about  11  a.  m. 
of  the  same  date  the  Chilean  member  read 
an  address  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  are  reviewed  in  a  manner  that 
is    fragmentary    rather   than    comprehensive 
and    critical    rather   than    constructive,    and 
which   abounds   in   direct   attacks  upon   the 
motives   of  his   Peruvian   colleague   and   in- 
direct, but  none  the  less  evident,  reflections 
upon  the   motives  of  the   President  of   the 
Commission. 

11.  Whereas  said  address  was  given  to  the 
press  by   His   Excellency  the  Chilean  mem- 
ber,  as  he  stated  in  pursuance  to  the  in- 
structions of  his  government,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  understanding  under  which  the 
Commission    had    theretofore    operated    and 
pursuant  to  which  only  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mission   and    certain    documents    pertinent 
thereto  collected  by  the  press  committee  were 
to  be  given  to  the  public,  and  after  the  Presi- 
dent   of    the    Commission    had    specifically 
drawn  the  Chilean  member's  attention  to  this 
agreement,  advising  him  that  the  publication 
of  his   aforesaid   address   could   not  but   be 
regarded  by  the  Commission  as  a  conspicious 
and  most  unfortunate  violation  thereof. 

12.  Whereas  the  reading  and  giving  to  the 
press  of  the  foregoing  address   of  His  'Ex- 
cellency the  Chilean  member  has  undermined 
the  work  already  accomplished  by  the  Com- 
mission, interrupted  its  regular  labors,  post- 
poned and  rendered  more  difficult  its  task, 
the  accomplishment  of  a  free  and  fair  ple- 
biscite, and  impaired  conficler.ee  in  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Chilean  authorities  to  meet  their 


obligations  in  connection  with  the  plebiscite 
except  upon  their  own  terms. 

13.  Whereas    His    Excellency    the   Chilean 
member  of  the  Commission,  in  the  course  of 
his    address   of   November   28,    said,    among 
other  things: 

"In  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  my 
government  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that 
should  the  Plebiscitary  Commission  reject 
any  of  the  proposals  contained  in  my  motion 
to  fix  a  date  for  the  plebiscite,  I  shall  act  in 
strict  accordance  with  my  note  number  100 
of  the  21st  of  this  month,  and  I  must  formally 
reserve,  on  behalf  of  my  government,  the 
right  to  adopt  any  course  or  attitude  which 
it  may  deem  necessary  to  safeguard  Chile's 
rights  and  to  save  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion and  respect  for  arbitral  sentences  from 
the  dangers  to  which  that  principle  is  now 
exposed  at  the  hand  of  the  majority  of  this 
Commission." 

Thus  serving  notice  that  even  such  co-op- 
eration as  the  Chilean  member  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Chilean  authorities  had  ac- 
corded the  Commission  in  the  past  would  be 
resumed  only  upon  terms  dictated  by  him- 
self and  his  government. 

14.  Whereas    the    letter   of   November   27 
from  the  President  of  the  Commission  to  His 
Excellency  the  Chilean  member  has  not  been 
answered  by  the  latter,  except  in  so  far  as 
his  address  of  November  28  may  be  regarded 
as   a   rejection   of  the   constructive   sugges- 
tions presented  in  the  President's  letter. 

15.  Whereas    His   Excellency   the    Chilean 
member   of  the   Commission  has  repeatedly 
announced  that  his  government  declines  and 
refuses  to  comply  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Plebiscitary  Commission  within  the  scope  of 
its  authority  under  the  award  of  the  arbi- 
trator,  except  upon  the  condition  that  the 
Commission  submit  to  all  the  demand  of  the 
Chilean  member  as  outlined   in   the  motion 
set  forth  in  his  letter  number  100. 

16.  Whereas  respect  for  the  arbitrator  and 
the  rule  laid  down  by  him  in  the  award,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Commission  shall  act  by 
majority    vote,    forbid    the    Commission    to 
permit  any  member  thereof  to   dictate  the 
conditions  upon   which   compliance   with  its 
legitimate  decisions  will  be  accorded. 

17.  Whereas   the  conditions   sought   to   bt- 
established  by  means  of  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  His  Excellency  the  Chilean  member 
of  the  Commission  are  unjust  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  right  of  the  plebiscitary  electorate 
to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  free,  fair,  and  orderly  plebiscite. 
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18.  Whereas  from  every  practical  point  of 
view  and  upon  every  practical  assumption, 
the   holding   of   a   plebiscite   In   conformity 
with  the  schedule  of  dates  proposed  by  His 
Excellency  the  Chilean  member  of  the  Com- 
mission is  impossible. 

19.  Whereas  if  a   free,  fair,   and  orderly 
plebiscite  is  to  be  held  in  Tacua-Arica,  con- 
ditions in  the  territory  must  undergo  modi- 
fication,   and    the    accomplishment    of    that 
modification  obviously  depends  upon  adequate 
and  harmonious  co-operation  by  the  Chilean 
authorities  with  the  Commission. 

20.  Whereas,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission  in  his  letter  of  No- 
vember 27,  the  Commission,  in  the  natural 
and   orderly   course  of  events,   would   have 
been  able  to  adopt  registration  and  election 
regulations  on  or  about  the  15th  of  January 
next,   and  notwithstanding  the  interruption 
of  its  labors  and  the  division  of  the  time  and 
attention    of    its    members    caused    by    the 
arbitrary  action  of  His  Excellency  the  Chil- 
ean member,  as  set  forth  in  his  communica- 
tion number  100  of  November  21st  and  his 
address  of  November  28th,  it  may  still  be 
possible,  with  the  good  will  and  co-operative 
effort  of  all  concerned,  for  the  Commission 
to    complete    the    registration    and    election 
regulations  on  or  about  the  15th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1926;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Plebiscitary  Commission, 
Tacna-Arica  Arbitration,  That,  conscious  of 
its  responsibility  to  the  arbitrator,  to  the 
parties,  and  to  the  people  of  Tacna-Arica, 
and  in  view  of  impossibility  from  an  ad- 
ministrative standpoint  of  holding  the  pre- 
scribed plebiscite  in  conformity  with  the 
schedule  of  dates  proposed  by  His  Excellency 
the  Chilean  member,  the  Commission  is  com- 
pelled to  decline  and  does  decline  to  accept 
that  schedule. 

SECTION  2.  That  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Commission  to  study  drafts  of  regis- 
tration and  election  regulations  presented  by 
the  Chilean  and  Peruvian  delegations  respec- 
tively and  to  render  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mission shall  present  its  report,  or,  in  case  of 
difference  of  opinion  the  reports  of  its  mem- 
bers, as  soon  as  practicable,  with  a  view  to 
the  adoption  and  enactment  of  such  regula- 
tions by  the  Commission  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  January,  1926, 

SECTION  3.  That  the  registration  and  elec- 
tion board  shall  begin  to  function  as  registra- 
tion boards  on  the  15th  day  of  February, 


1926,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  deem  it  practicable  to  do  so, 
and  shall  continue  to  function  as  such  for 
a  period  of  one  month. 

SECTION  4.  That  proceedings  designed  to 
correct  any  alleged  erroneous  ruling  of  regis- 
tration board  may  be  begun  immediately 
after  such  ruling  shall  have  been  made 
of  record,  and  all  appeals  from  such  rulings 
shall  be  decided  at  or  before  the  end  of  three 
weeks  next  following  the  close  of  the  regis- 
tration. 

SECTION  5.  That  the  plebiscitary  vote  shall 
be  taken  on  15th  day  of  April,  1926,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  the  Commission  shall  deem 
it  practicable  to  have  the  vote  taken. 

SECTION  6.  That  the  foregoing  schedule  of 
dates  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  both 
parties  to  the  plebiscite  will  proceed  expedi- 
tiously  and  in  good  faith  to  give  full  effect 
to  the  resolutions  and  regulations  heretofore 
adopted  or  which  may  hereafter  be  adopted 
by  the  Commission,  to  the  end  that  a  fair 
and  orderly  plebiscite  may  be  held,  it  being 
understood  that  the  schedule  is  subject  to 
change  from  time  to  time  if,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Commission,  any  such  change  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary  or  advisable. 

SECTION  7.  That  the  Commission  hereby  re- 
spectfully calls  upon  His  Excellency  the  Chil- 
ean member  formally  to  advise  the  Commis- 
sion clearly  and  specifically  whether  or  not 
the  Chilean  Government  is  prepared  hence- 
forth to  co-operate  effectively  with  the  Com- 
mission, and  especially  to  instruct  its  officials 
and  representatives  in  Tacna-Arica,  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  the  Chilean  member's  reply 
hereto,  thereafter  to  co-operate  adequately  in 
carrying  out  the  regulations  and  resolutions 
heretofore  adopted  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  always  hav- 
ing the  right  of  appeal  to  the  arbitrator,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  his  opinion 
and  award  and  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the 
Commission. 

SECTION  8.  That  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mission be  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to 
cause  an  authenticated  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  be  presented  to  His  Excellency  the 
Chilean  member  of  the  Commission,  and  that 
the  Chilean  member  of  the  Commission  be 
and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to  cause  this 
resolution  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  proper  Chilean  authorities. 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Plebiscitary  Commission,  Tacna-Arica 
Arbitration,  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1925. 
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TACNA-ARICA 

President   Coolidge's   Reply  to   Chile's   Appeal 

IN  THE  MATTES  OF  THE  ARBITRATION  BETWEEN 
THE  REPUBLIC  op  CHILE  AND  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  PERU,  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  UNFUL- 
FILLED PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE 
OF  OCTOBER  20,  1883,  UNDER  THE  PROTOCOL 
AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  ACT  SIGNED  AT  WASH- 
INGTON, JULY  20,  1922. 

Opinion  and  Decision  of  the  Arbitrator  upon 
the  Appeal  from  the  Decision  of  the  Plebis- 
citary Commission  made  on  the  Ninth  Day 
of  December,  1925. 

1.  On  December  9,  1925,  the  Plebiscitary 
Commission  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

(a)  The  Commission  declined  to  accept  a 
schedule  of  dates  proposed  by  the  Chilean 
member  for  the  adoption  of  registration  and 
election  regulations,  for  the  commencement 
of  the  functioning  of  registration  boards,  for 
the  early  disposition  of  appeals  from  rulings 
of  the  registration  boards,  and  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  plebiscitary  vote. 

(6)  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission to  prepare  drafts  of  registration  and 
election  regulations  was  directed  to  report  as 
soon  as  practicable  with  a  view  to  the  adop- 
tion and  enactment  of  such  regulations  on  or 
before  January  15,  1926. 

(o)  The  registration  and  election  boards 
were  directed  to  begin  their  functions  on 
February  15,  1926,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable,  and  to  continue  to  function  for 
a  period  of  one  month. 

(d)  Proceedings  to  review  rulings  by  the 
registration  boards  were  required  to  be  ex- 
pedited, so  that  appeals  from  such  rulings 
should  be  decided  within  three  weeks  follow- 
ing the  close  of  registration. 

(P)  The  date  of  the  plebiscitary  vote  was 
fixed  at  April  15,  1926,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  the  Commission  should  deem  practicable. 

(/)   It  was  provided : 

SECTION  6.  "That  the  foregoing  schedule  of 
dates  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  both 
parties  to  the  plebiscite  will  proceed  expedi- 
tiously  and  in  good  faith  to  give  full  effect 
to  the  resolutions  and  regulations  heretofore 
adopted  or  which  may  hereafter  be  adopted 
by  the  Commission,  to  the  end  that  a  fair 
and  orderly  plebiscite  may  be  held,  it  being 
understood  that  the  schedule  is  subject  to 
change  from  time  to  time  if,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Commission,  any  such  change  shall 
appear  to  be  necessary  or  advisable." 

(<7)   It  was  further  provided: 

SECTION  7.  "That  the  Commission  hereby 
respectfully  calls  upon  His  Excellency  the 
Chilean  member  formally  to  advise  the  Com- 
mission clearly  and  specifically  whether  or 
not  the  Chilean  Government  is  prepared 


henceforth  to  co-operate  effectively  with  the 
Commission,  and  especially  to  instruct  its 
officials  and  representatives  in  Tacna-Arica, 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  Chilean  mem- 
ber's reply  thereto,  thereafter  to  co-operate 
adequately  in  carrying  out  the  regulations 
and  resolutions  heretofore  adopted  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
always  having  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
arbitrator  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  his  opinion  and  award  and  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  Commission." 

(h)  The  President  of  the  Commission  was 
instructed  to  transmit  an  authenticated  copy 
of  the  resolution  to  the  Chilean  member,  who 
was  in  turn  instructed  to  bring  the  resolution 
to  the  attention  of  the  proper  Chilean  au- 
thorities. 

2.  On  December  16,  1925,  the  Plebiscitary 
Commission  by  resolution  certified  to  the  ar- 
bitrator, under  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
the  opinion  and  award  of  March  4,  1925,  that 
portion  of  "the  dissenting  opinion   and   re- 
quest for  certification  on  appeal"  of  the  Chil- 
ean member  "which  sets  forth  a  dissent  and 
appeal  from  the  action  of  the  Commission  on 
December  9,  1925,  in  substituting  for  a  reso- 
lution to  fix  the  date  of  the  plebiscite  intro- 
duced by  the  Chilean  member  a  resolution  on 
the  same  subject  introduced  by  the  President 
of  the  Commission,  and  in  adopting  the  lat- 
ter,"  as  presenting   "a   question   of  general 
importance  in  relation  to  the  holding  of  re- 
sult of  the  plebiscite."    Under  the  same  reso- 
lution of  December  16,  1925,  the  Plebiscitary 
Commission  transmitted  to  the  arbitrator  all 
other  portions  of  the  said  dissenting  opinion 
for    such    consideration    as    the    arbitrator 
might  deem  proper  on  his  own  motion. 

3.  On   December  22,   1925,   the  arbitrator 
made  an  order  allowing  the  appeal  so  cer- 
tified and  reserving  for  further  consideration 
the  question  of  entertaining  an  appeal  with 
respect  to  other  matters  than  those  embraced 
in  the  resolution  of  December  9,  1925,  and  as 
to  these  matters  the  arbitrator  directed  the 
party  seeking  appeal  to  present  in  writing,  on 
or  before  January  15,  1926,  a  statement  show- 
ing with  suitable  precision  the  action  or  reso- 
lution   of    the    Plebiscitary    Commission    of 
which  complaint  is  made.    The  order  further 
provided    that    the    Commission's    authority 
should  not  be  regarded  as  suspended  pend- 
ing  the    appeal,    and    that    the    Commission 
should  proceed  with  the  performance  of  its 
duties  under  the  opinion  and  award  of  March 
4,  1925.     Pursuant  to  the  said  order  of  the 
arbitrator,   the  parties   on  January  9,   1926, 
filed    briefs    accompanied    by    the    pertinent 
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documents  required  for  consideration  of  the 
appeal  and  of  the  other  matters  referred  to 
in  the  dissenting  opinion  and  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  December  16,  1925. 

4.  The  agent  for  the  Republic  of  Chile,  on 
January  9,  1926,  filed  on  behalf  of  his  gov- 
ernment a  communication  addressed  to  the 
arbitrator,  which,  among  other  things,  de- 
clares that  the  appeal  of  Chile  from  the  reso- 
lution of  December  9,  1925,  "is  respectfully 
withdrawn  in  so  far  as  such  resolution  fixes 
the  time  for  the  submission  and  adoption  of 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  plebiscite 
and  also  the  times  for  registration  of  voters, 
appeals,  and  casting  of  the  ballots."  This 
communication  proceeds  to  state:  "As  to 
other  portions  of  the  resolution,  however, 
which  make  the  fixing  of  such  times  de- 
pendent or  conditional  upon  Chile's  giving 
full  effect  to  certain  resolutions  and  regula- 
tions heretofore  adopted  or  which  may  here- 
after be  adopted  by  the  Plebiscitary  Commis- 
sion, Chile  continues  her  appeal  and  submits 
herewith,  in  addition  to  the  documents  set 
forth  in  Your  Excellency's  order  of  December 
22,  1925,  a  memorandum  pointing  out  the 
provisions  in  the  said  resolution  of  December 
9,  1925,  to  which  Chile  particularly  objects 
as  especially  affecting  the  operation  of  the 
last-mentioned  resolution.  The  agent  for 
Chile  further  declares  that  her  appeal  upon 
the  resolution  of  December  9,  1925,  is  prose- 
cuted in  this  sense  "in  order  that  the  resolu- 
tion may  be  amended  or  modified  by  elimi- 
nating therefrom  the  objectionable  assump- 
tions and  conditions."  From  the  memoran- 
dum referred  to  by  the  agent  for  Chile  and 
accompanying  his  communication,  it  appears 
that  the  "objectionable  assumptions  and  con- 
ditions" thus  drawn  into  question  are  found 
in  the  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7  of  said 
resolution  hereinabove  quoted. 

5.  The  arbitrator,  on  due  consideration,  is 
of  opinion  that  permission  to  withdraw  the 
appeal,  in  so  far  as  the  schedule  of  dates 
fixed  by  the  resolution  of  December  9,  1925, 
is  concerned,  should  be  granted. 

When  the  order  allowing  the  appeal  was 
made,  on  December  22,  1925,  the  only  spe- 
cific decision  of  the  Plebiscitary  Commission 
certified  for  review  was  apparently  the  re- 
jection of  one  schedule  of  dates  and  the  adop- 
tion of  another.  On  examining  the  two  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution  to  which  Chile  ob- 
jects on  this  appeal,  the  arbitrator  is  of  the 
opinion  that  section  6  should  not  be  taken  as 


setting  forth  conditions  modifying  or  limiting 
the  action  of  the  Plebiscitary  Commission  in 
fixing  the  schedule  of  dates,  but  rather  as 
intended  to  express  the  desire  and  request 
that  both  parties  should  give  their  earnest 
co-operation,  to  the  end  that  a  fair  and  or- 
derly plebiscite  may  be  held  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  opinion  and  award. 
Section  7  would  seem  to  be  a  similar  appeal 
addressed  particularly  to  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment as  the  party  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administration  in  the  plebisci- 
tary  area.  These  requests  do  not  appear  to 
the  arbitrator  to  furnish  grounds  for  objec- 
tion or  to  constitute  specific  action  of  the 
Commission  requiring  review.  The  Commis- 
sion, under  the  terms  of  the  opinion  and 
Award,  has  authority  to  change  the  dates 
fixed  by  the  resolution  in  question,  and  the 
reference  to  this  authority  in  the  resolution 
and  the  manifest  desire  that  the  exercise  of 
this  authority  should  not  be  required  does 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrator,  present 
ground  of  appeal. 

6.  The  arbitrator  is  not  disposed,  however, 
to  take  a  technical  view  of  the  situation,  and 
desires,  in  a  considerate  and  helpful  spirit, 
to  assist,  so  far  as  he  can,  in  eliminating  the 
differences  which  have  arisen  between  the 
parties,  acting,  of  course,  within  the  limits  of 
the  powers  which  the  parties  themselves 
have  conferred  upon  him. 

The  holding  of  the  plebiscite  is  but  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  agreement  of  the  parties  as 
found  in  the  Treaty  of  Ancon.  In  the  sub- 
mission to  the  arbitrator  it  was  explicitly 
agreed  that  the  arbitrator  was  empowered 
"to  determine  the  conditions"  of  the  plebi- 
scite. The  agreement  for  a  plebiscite  mani- 
festly would  not  be  satisfied  by  the  holding 
of  a  plebiscite  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and 
the  purpose  in  empowering  the  arbitrator  to 
determine  the  conditions  of  the  plebiscite 
was  to  the  end  that  there  should  be  proper 
safeguards  for  the  holding  of  a  fair  plebi- 
scite. Hence  the  arbitrator  concluded,  as  the 
award  states,  that  the  conditions  of  the  ple- 
biscite should  be  such  as  would  "work  sub- 
stantial justice  between  the  parties  in  the 
present  circumstances."  As  it  was  plainly 
impossible  that  all  the  requisite  conditions 
should  be  fixed  in  detail  by  the  award,  it  was 
necessary  that  a  suitable  agency  should  be 
constituted.  The  arbitrator  stated  in  the 
award  states,  that  the  condition  of  the  plebi- 
scite should  be  such  as  would  "work  sub- 
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pervised  by  competent  and  impartial  author- 
ity." It  was  for  this  purpose,  and  as  one  of 
the  conditions  determined  by  the  arbitrator 
under  the  submission,  that  the  Plebiscitary 
Commission  was  established.  The  construc- 
tion of  its  powers  and  duties  should  be  de- 
termined in  the  light  of  the  end  to  be 
achieved — that  is,  the  holding  of  a  fair  ple- 
biscite in  accordance  with  the  agreement  of 
the  parties. 

It  was  provided  in  the  award  that  the 
Plebiscitary  Commission  should  have  "in  gen- 
eral complete  control  over  the  plebiscite." 
The  specification  of  the  particular  powers  of 
the  Commission  in  relation  to  registration 
and  the  casting  and  counting  of  the  vote  was 
not  intended  by  the  arbitrator  to  detract 
from  this  "complete  control,"  and  this  con- 
trol, for  which  the  award  provides,  embraces 
all  authority  necessary  for  the  determination 
of  the  requisites  of  a  fair  plebiscite.  The 
action  of  the  Commission  in  determining 
these  prerequisites,  and  in  making  its  re- 
quirements accordingly,  is  at  all  times  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  arbitrator  upon  proper 
appeal ;  but  the  determinations  and  require- 
ments of  the  Commission  taken  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  full  authority  thus  conferred  by 
the  award  constitute  conditions  of  the  pleb- 
iscite with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if 
prescribed  by  the  arbitrator  directly  under 
the  submission,  and  these  conditions  are  bind- 
ing upon  both  parties.  From  the  very  mo- 
ment of  its  organization,  the  conditions  for 
the  holding  of  a  fair  plebiscite  in  Tacna  and 
Arica  became  the  primary  concern  of  the 
Plebiscitary  Commission.  It  was  and  is  the 
duty  of  the  Plebiscitary  Commission,  in 
order  that  appropriate  requirements  for  a 
fair  plebiscite  might  be  made,  to  take  note 
of  the  actual  situation  in  the  plebiscitary  ter- 
ritory and  to  form  its  judgment  with  respect 
to  appropriate  measures. 

This  authority  of  the  Plebiscitary  Commis- 
sion does  not  derogate  from  the  administra- 
tive powers  of  Chile  conferred  by  the  Treaty 
of  Ancon  over  the  plebiscitary  territory.  As 
the  arbitrator  pointed  out  in  the  award,  it 
was  not  deemed  to  be  necessary  to  discuss 
any  question  of  sovereignty  over  this  terri- 
tory. It  was  sufficient  to  take  the  express 
words  of  the  treaty  under  which  the  terri- 
tory was  to  be  in  Chile's  possession  and  sub- 
ject to  Chilean  laws  and  authority  pending 
the  plebiscite.  But  this  retention  of  posses- 
sion and  administrative  authority  were  sub- 


ject to  the  provision  for  the  taking  of  the 
plebiscite,  and  it  was  stated  in  the  award 
that  the  evercise  by  Chile  of  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  power  should  not  go 
to  the  extent  of  frustrating  the  provision  for 
a  plebiscite.  As  both  parties  had  agreed  to- 
a  plebiscite,  both  parties  were  bound  to  take 
proper  action  that  it  should  be  fairly  held. 
The  agreement  of  Chile  and  Peru  that  the 
arbitrator  should  establish  the  conditions  of 
the  plebiscite  carried  with  it  the  undertaking 
to  abide  by  these  conditions,  and  these  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  award  include,  as 
has  been  said,  the  requirements  made  by  the 
Plebiscitary  Commission  under  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  award.  The  execution  of 
these  requirements  is  but  the  exercise  by 
both  parties  of  their  jurisdiction  respectively 
in  accordance  with  their  agreement.  The 
carrying  out  of  these  requirements  of  the 
Commission  in  the  plebiscitary  area  is  not 
in  derogation  of  the  administrative  authority 
of  Chile,  but  is  the  use  of  that  authority  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and 
the  award.  This  does  not  involve  the  as- 
sumption either  by  the  arbitrator  or  by  the 
Commission  of  any  authority  other  than  that 
of  determining  the  conditions  upon  which  a 
fair  plebiscite  may  be  held,  and  if  these  con- 
ditions are  not  observed  by  either  party  the 
responsibility  must  rest  upon  the  party  or 
parties  to  which  the  failure  may  be  at- 
tributed. 

Conclusion 

The    arbitrator    accordingly    decides    upon 
the  present  appeal : 

1.  That   the  appeal   from   that  portion   of 
the  resolution   of  December  9,   1925,  which 
fixes  the  time  for  the  submission  and  adop- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
plebiscite,  and  also  the  times  for  registration 
of  voters,  for  the  institution  and  conclusion 
of  proceedings  to  review  the  rulings  of  the 
registration   boards,   and   for   the   taking   of 
the  plebiscitary  vote,  having  been  withdrawn, 
be    and    the    same    is    hereby    dismissed    of 
record. 

2.  That  sections  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  the  reso- 
lution of  December  9,  1925,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  construed  as  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission  fixing   "the   date   for   the   plebiscite 
and  the  time  and  places  of  registration  and 
vo'ting,"   subject   to  the  power   of  the   Com- 
mission to  change  the  same  as  provided  in 
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the  opinion  and  award,  but  not  conditioned 
by  or  dependent  upon  any  of  the  other  pro- 
visions or  recitals  contained  in  said  resolu- 
tion. 

(Signed)  CALVIN  COOLIDGE, 

Arbitrator. 
By  the  arbitrator: 

(Signed)     FRANK  B.  KELLOGG, 

Secretary  of  State. 
JANUARY  15,  1926. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  LOCARNO 

(Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Austen  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  moving  a  resolution  for  the  approval  of 
the  Locarno  treaties.) 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  which  I 
gave  to  the  House  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of 
Locarno,  I  now  submit  a  motion  which 
brings  under  the  review  of  the  House  the 
obligations  which  it  is  proposed  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  should  accept  before 
His  Majesty's  Government  tender  advice  to 
the  King  to  ratify  that  treaty.  I  have  been 
encouraged  to  hope,  by  the  very  generous 
acknowledgment  of  the  work  done  at  Lo- 
carno which  has  been  made  in  public 
speeches  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  opposition 
parties,  that  such  a  motion  as  I  have  placed 
on  the  paper  would  receive  the  unanimous 
acceptance  of  the  House.  I  am  sorry, 
though  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticize  it,  that 
the  opposition  parties  should  have  found  it 
necessary  to  put  down  any  amendments  to 
my  motion,  but  I  gladly  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  neither  of  the  amendments  criticizes  the 
agreement  which  was  come  to  or  challenges 
the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in 
accepting  the  limited  obligations  imposed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Locarno.  What  both  amend- 
ments do  is  to  assert  that  the  work  of  Lo- 
carno will  not  be  complete  until  it  is  fol- 
lowed up  by  further  steps  of  general  pacifica- 
tion and  appeasement,  and  I  hope  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  it  has  always 
been  the  view  of  His  Majesty's  Government — 
a  view  which  I  have  more  than  once  publicly 
expressed  —  that  the  agreements  made  at 
Locarno,  valuable  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves— and  I  beg  the  House  not  to  under- 
rate their  intrinsic  value  —  are  yet  more 
valuable  for  the  spirit  which  produced  them, 
which  informed  them,  and  which  is  already 


at  work  in  our  international  relations;  and 
that  we  regard  Locarno,  not  as  the  end  of 
the  work  of  appeasement  and  reconciliation, 
but  as  its  beginning. 

The  policy  which  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  pursued  has  already  received  the 
general  approval  of  the  House.  I  was  able 
to  satisfy  myself  in  our  earlier  discussions, 
particularly  in  the  month  of  June,  that  the 
policy  which  His  Majesty's  present  advisers 
were  pursuing  was  accepted  by  all  parties  in 
the  House,  and  that  not  only  were  the  aims 
of  all  parties  the  same,  but  that  there  was 
general  agreement  as  to  the  conditions  which 
must  govern  our  search  for  those  aims.  The 
House  will  observe  that  in  the  policy  which 
we  have  pursued  we  have  built  on  the  foun- 
dation afforded  to  us  by  our  predecessors, 
that  we  have  taken  up  the  work  which  they 
were  pursuing  in  their  time,  but  which  they 
were  unable  to  complete,  and  that  we  have 
carried  it  on  with  the  same  desire  to  help 
Europe  to  move  out  of  the  rut  of  war  thought 
and  war  suspicion  and  war  fears  into  a  better 
atmosphere,  which  is  the  only  sure  founda- 
tion for  future  peace. 

Circumstances  and  Men 

I  was  myself,  let  me  acknowledge,  very 
fortunate  in  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
was  called  upon  to  deal  with  this  question 
and  in  the  men  with  whom  I  had  to  co- 
operate as  the  representatives  of  other  coun- 
tries. It  was  a  great  thing  for  His  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government,  and  for  their 
Foreign  Secretary  in  particular,  that  the 
reparation  question  had  been  removed  from 
the  field  of  controversy  before  we  were  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  international  situation, 
and  I  desire  once  again  to  express  my  indebt- 
edness to  the  work  of  my  predecessors  and 
to  recognize  that,  if  they  could  not  in  the 
time  allotted  to  them  carry  the  work  as  far 
as  we  have  carried  it  today,  they  were  aim- 
ing at  the  same  object  and  pursuing  the  same 
end,  not  always,  I  admit,  by  exactly  the  same 
means,  but  animated  by  the  same  purpose, 
which  is  not  a  party  purpose,  but  a  national 
purpose  common  to  all  parties  and  all  sec- 
tions of  opinion  in  this  country. 

I  was  not  only  fortunate  in  what  preceding 
British  governments  had  accomplished ;  I  was 
fortunate  in  the  colleagues  with  whom  I  had 
the  honor  of  working  at  Locarno.  I  had  not 
met  representatives  of  the  German  Empire 
until  I  met  them  at  that  conference.  I  very 
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soon  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  they 
came  there  animated  by  the  same  sincere 
desire  for  peace  and  reconciliation  that  ani- 
mated the  Western  nations,  and  that  they 
would  work  with  us  in  the  same  whole- 
hearted spirit  to  secure  an  end  so  essential 
for  the  prosperity  of  all  our  peoples.  I  was 
particularly  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the 
great  Frenchman  who  represented  his  coun- 
try there.  M.  Briand  is  a  man  of  singular 
courage,  of  great  clearness  of  vision,  and  of 
a  wide  and  generous  liberality  of  thought. 
When  he  sets  to  work  to  make  peace  he  does 
it  in  the  largest  spirit,  and  I  think  I  am  not 
saying  too  much  when  I  say  that  the  success 
of  the  Locarno  Conference  was  essentially 
due  to  the  character  of  the  representatives 
of  Germany  and  the  representatives  of 
France  at  that  conference.  The  representa- 
tive of  Belgium  assisted  the  peaceful  purpose 
of  the  representative  of  France.  The  repre- 
sentative of  Italy  took  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  representative  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  and  contributed  with  us  to  the 
settlement  of  difficulties,  to  the  alleviation 
of  fears  and  the  dispersion  of  suspicion,  that, 
without  the  aid  of  our  two  countries,  might 
never  have  been  possible  of  solution  by  the 
parties  immediately  concerned. 

I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  all  of  us  in 
that  conference  and  observers  watching  it 
from  the  outside  felt  from  the  first  meeting 
of  the  conference  that  we  were  face  to  face 
with  something  new  after  the  last  four  years. 
For  the  first  time  the  nations  who  had  been 
enemies  met  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality, 
free  to  give  or  to  refuse,  to  undertake  or  not 
to  undertake;  they  met,  not  at  the  summons 
of  the  victors  of  yesterday  addressed  to  the 
vanquished  to  come  and  render  an  account  of 
what  they  were  doing  or  of  their  failure  to 
fulfill  obligations,  but  on  the  initiative  taken 
by  the  German  Government  itself,  made  our 
own  by  the  governments  of  the  Western 

nations,  and  we  met  to  consider  not  terms 

i 

prepared  in  advance  by  the  Western  nations 
for  submission  to  and  acceptance  by  the 
representatives  of  Germany,  but  a  document 
in  which  their  jurists  had  co-opei-ated  with 
our  jurists,  and  that  was  the  only  document 
that  was  before  the  conference. 

A  Conference  of  Free  Nations 

It  was,  therefore,  as  free  nations  meeting 
by  common  consent  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  to  discuss  their  differences  and,  if 


they  could,  remove  them,  that  members  of 
the  Conference  of  Locarno  assembled.  I 
would  undertake  to  say — and  I  observed  it 
to  some  of  my  colleagues  in  that  conference — 
that  had  some  inhabitant  of  another  world, 
ignorant  of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  last 
few  years  in  this  world  of  ours,  not  knowing 
who  we  were  who  were  gathered  in  the 
court-house  of  Locarno,  dropped  into  our 
gatherings  and  found  us  at  work,  he  would 
never  have  guessed  that  we  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  nations  so  recently  involved  in 
a  bitter  feud ;  he  would  have  taken  us  for 
business  men  who  had  been  associated  in  the 
past,  among  whom  certainly  grave  differ- 
ences had  arisen  as  to  present  or  future 
policies,  but  who  were  determined  that  those 
differences  must  be  overcome,  so  that  their 
associations  might  be  maintained.  It  was  in 
such  a  spirit  of  good  will  on  all  sides,  of 
confidence  and  friendliness,  that  the  Con- 
ference of  Locarno  met,  conducted  its  delib- 
erations, and  came  to  its  conclusions,  and  it 
was  the  feeling  of  us  all  when  we  separated 
that,  though  what  has  been  achieved  there 
did  indeed  mark  a  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe,  and  it  may  be  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  yet  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  but 
an  earnest  and  an  omen  of  the  new  inter- 
national spirit  and  of  the  relations  which 
would  grow  and  develop  between  us  as  the 
years  rolled  by. 

Complaint  is  made  or  criticism  is  sug- 
gested in  the  amendments  on  the  paper,  not 
of  what  we  did  but  of  what  we  did  not  do. 
It  is  suggested  that  our  work  was  incomplete 
because  among  the  documents  initialed  at 
Locarno  was  none  which  provided  for  general 
disarmament.  That  is  true;  but  Locarno 
was  not  the  place,  nor  were  we  who  were 
assembled  there  competent  alone  to  produce 
that  scheme  of  general  disarmament.  What 
we  have  done  is  to  bring  a  new  assurance 
of  peace  and  security  to  many  of  the  nations 
which  felt  themselves  most  threatened  and 
insecure.  In  so  doing,  it  is  our  belief,  the 
belief  of  all  of  us  who  were  there,  which 
we  placed  on  record,  that  we  have  hastened 
the  possibility  of  effectively  dealing  with  the 
question  of  disarmament,  and  that  we  have 
brought  a  new  support  to  the  work  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of 
its  Council.  I  would  remind  the  House  that 
the  Council,  in  pursuance  of  resolutions,  will 
itself  be  discussing  this  question  in  a  very 
few  weeks'  time,  and  that  a  committee  of  the 
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Council  is  to  meet  in  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  effective  handling  of  it. 

It  was  not  possible  to  deal  with  disarma- 
ment at  Locarno.  Other  nations  must  be  rep- 
resented besides  those  who  were  at  Locarno 
in  order  to  deal  with  this  question  effec- 
tively. But  not  only  did  we  do  nothing  at 
Locarno  to  make  disarmament  more  difficult, 
but  we  did  much  to  make  it  easier.  The 
whole  of  our  work  must  result  in  making 
that  problem  one  of  greater  immediate  ur- 
gency and  of  practicability,  and  in  assisting 
the  Council  and  the  Assembly  in  bringing 
it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Russia  and  the  League 

The  second  criticism  which  is  suggested — I 
will  not  say  criticism;  it  is  not  really  criti- 
cism, but  advice  which  is  tendered — is  that 
the  treaty  should  be  followed  by  positive 
steps  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  Russia  to 
the  League  of  Nations.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  that  is  really 
not  relevant  to  the  particular  motion  before 
the  House ;  but  as  it  has  been  thought  suffi- 
ciently relevant  to  appear  upon  the  notice 
paper,  I  think  I  ought  to  say  a  few  words 
more.  It  is  the  desire  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  as  I  think  it  must  be  the  desire 
of  every  member  of  the  League,  that  the 
League  should  become  as  widely,  as  univer- 
sally representative  as  possible.  The  absten- 
tion of  great  nations  from  the  League  does 
pro  tanto  weaken  the  League's  authority  and 
powers  of  usefulness,  although  it  would  be, 
in  my  opinion,  a  great  mistake  to  underrate 
the  present  power  and  influence  of  the 
League,  even  as  it  is  now  constituted,  as  an 
instrument  of  peace,  an  aid  to  conciliation 
and  reconciliation  between  nations,  and  a 
moral  authority,  apart  from  any  sanctions 
which  it  may  have  got  in  international  af- 
fairs, which  no  nation  can  afford  to  disre- 
gard. 

But  the  admission  of  Russia  must  depend, 
in  the  first  place,  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  Russia.  It  is  not  for  the 
League  to  go  begging  in  one  quarter  or  an- 
other. That  would  be  derogatory  to  the 
League;  it  would  be  a  minimizing  of  its  au- 
thority and  its  position,  which,  I  think,  no 
friend  of  the  League  could  countenance  or 
support.  The  will  to  join  the  League  must 
be  spontaneous  in  the  government  concerned. 
Is  there  any  will  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  join  the  League?  As  far  as 


my  information  goes,  and  my  latest  informa- 
tion is  drawn  from  accounts  of  what  M. 
Tchitcherin  has  said  in  the  last  two  days  in 
Berlin,  the  Russian  Government  is  not  pre- 
pared to  join  the  League  on  any  terms  what- 
ever ;  it  finds  a  difficulty  about  joining  a 
body  the  seat  of  whose  secretariat  and  the 
habitual  place  of  whose  meetings  is  in 
Switzerland.  But  it  has  more  fundamental 
objections  than  those.  It  regards  the  League 
as  an  association  of  nations,  each  of  them 
constituted  on  a  system  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  view  which  the  Soviet  Government 
takes  of  what  the  world  should  be,  and  it 
has  a  fundamental  objection  to  joining  a 
League  of  Nations  based  upon  such  a  con- 
stitution of  society.  If  that  be,  as  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  the  view  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  it  is  really  not  possible 
for  anybody  to  accuse  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment of  being  an  obstacle  to  the  entrance 
of  Russia  into  the  League. 

With  those  preliminaries,  I  come  more  im- 
mediately to  the  documents  themselves  and 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  conference.  We 
were  dealing  with  Germany,  and  I  think 
every  friend  of  the  League  and  every  friend 
of  international  peace  and  good-will  will  re- 
joice that  the  German  Government  has  seen 
its  way  to  propose  entrance  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  There  were  two  questions  which 
presented  considerable  difficulty  to  us  in  the 
course  of  the  conference.  One  was  this  very 
question  of  the  entrance  of  Germany  into 
the  League.  The  other  was  the  relations 
created  by  past  treaties  between  France  and 
Poland  and  their  reactions  on  the  new 
treaties  which  we  were  endeavoring  to  carry 
through.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  taken 
completely  by  surprise  when  I  found  that  by 
far  the  most  serious  of  those  difficulties  was 
constituted  by  our  condition,  or  our  request, 
that  Germany  should  enter  the  League.  The 
question  of  the  reaction  of  the  French 
treaties  and  of  the  relations  of  France  with 
Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  was  found,  on 
examination,  to  be  far  less  difficult  than  any 
of  us  had  supposed.  I  must  say  that  some 
injustice  was  done  to  Poland  and  to  the 
distinguished  representative  of  Poland  in 
that  conference,  because,  whenever  there  was 
thought  to  be  a  hitch  in  our  proceedings,  the 
press  representatives,  whom  we  could  not 
inform  from  hour  to  hour  of  all  that  was 
passing  among  us,  perhaps,  not  unnaturally, 
assumed  that  Poland  must  be  the  obstacle 
in  our  path.  It  was  not  so. 
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German  Misapprehensions 

The  greatest  obstacle  was  the  entrance  of 
Germany  into  the  League.  How  that  has 
resolved  appears  from  the  letter  (printed  on 
page  57  of  the  White  Paper)  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  other  governments  repre- 
sented at  the  Locarno  Conference  should  ad- 
dress to  the  German  Government  on  the  day 
of  the  signature  of  the  treaty.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  German  objections  were 
due  to  apprehensions,  which  were  very 
largely  misapprehensions,  of  what  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  member  of  the  League  were  and 
of  what  would  be  the  policy  of  the  League 
in  given  events.  All  of  us  who  initialed  that 
letter  felt  that,  in  the  declaration  which  we 
made  to  the  German  Government,  we  were 
saying  no  more  than  what  has  been  declared 
by  the  Assembly,  in  resolution  after  resolu- 
tion, and  no  more  than  what  is  the  common 
sense  of  the  documents  which  we  had  to 
interpret.  No  member  can  enter  the  League 
except  with  the  same  rights  and  the  same 
obligations  as  every  other  member.  I  pause 
for  a  moment — perhaps  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary— to  say  that  there  is  a  single  possible 
exception  afforded  by  Switzerland,  I  think 
because  it  is  the  seat  of  the  League,  and 
for  no  other  reason.  But  the  very  founda- 
tion is  that  all  nations  in  it  are  equal,  be 
they  big  nations  or  be  they  little  nations; 
that  they  have  the  same  rights  and,  conse- 
quently, the  same  duties;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  create  a  new  class  of  member- 
ship with  restricted  rights  and  restricted 
duties,  or,  alternatively,  with  full  rights  and 
with  restricted  duties.  The  duties  of  a  na- 
tion must  be  proportionate  to  the  capacity 
of  the  nation  to  fulfill  them,  and  no  one  can 
anticipate  that  the  Council  would  ask  of  any- 
one a  service  which  it  is  materially  incapable 
of  rendering.  We  have,  therefore,  said  noth- 
ing which  in  any  way  weakens  the  authority 
or  the  position — we  have  carefully  explained 
that  we  have  no  authority  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  League — but  we  have  given  as  our 
own  an  interpretation  of  the  obligations  of 
the  members  of  the  League  which,  I  believe, 
will  be  accepted  in  every  quarter. 

A  Mutual  Guarantee 

If  I  turn  to  the  actual  Treaty  of  Locarno, 
that  treaty  of  mutual  guarantee  which  is  the 
only  treaty  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
propose  to  sign,  I  would  make,  first,  about  it 
three  observations :  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 


treaty  which  is  aimed  at  no  one,  pointed  at 
no  one,  threatening  no  one,  and  menacing 
no  one.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  treaty 
of  mutual  guarantee.  The  obligations  of 
France  to  Germany  are  the  same  as  the 
obligations  of  Germany  to  France.  The  same 
is  true  of  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  the 
obligations  of  the  guaranteeing  powers,  Italy 
and  Great  Britain,  are  the  same  to  Germany 
as  they  are  to  France  or  to  Belgium.  This 
is  not,  then,  a  treaty  directed  by  one  group 
of  powers  against  any  power  or  group  of 
powers,  but  is  a  mutual  treaty  of  guarantee 
among  the  powers  concerned  to  preserve 
peace  on  their  frontiers  and  between  them- 
selves. The  third  point  that  I  would  ask 
the  House  to  observe  is  that  all  the  agree- 
ments initialed  .at  Locarno  conform  strictly 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Covenant  and  the  spirit 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  that  they  are 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  League, 
that  the  League  is  the  ultimate  authority  in 
regard  to  the  issues  which  may  be  raised, 
and  that  what  we  have  done  is  not  to  sub- 
tract from  the  power  or  the  authority  of 
the  League,  but  to  support  and  to  underpin 
that  authority  and  power  for  the  settlement 
and  reconciliation  of  conflicts  between  na- 
tions. 

I  need  only  run  very  briefly  through  the 
articles  of  the  treaty.  Article  1  is  a  guaran- 
tee by  all  the  contracting  parties  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  western  frontiers  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  territorial  status  quo.  By 
Article  2,  France  and  Germany  and,  simi- 
larly, Belgium  and  Germany  undertake  not 
to  invade  or  make  war  except  in  special 
cases.  The  first  is  self-defense — that  is, 
where  one  of  the  parties  has  already  broken 
the  obligations  which  it  has  undertaken ;  and 
the  second  is  where  a  flagrant  breach  of 
treaty  obligations  has  taken  place,  and  where 
such  breach  constitutes  an  unprovoked  act 
of  aggression,  and  by  reason  of  the  assembly 
of  armed  force  in  the  demilitarized  zone 
immediate  action  is  necessary.  That  is  again 
a  case  of  self-defense.  The  third  is  action  in 
pursuance  of  the  Covenant  and  the  decision 
of  the  Council  or  the  Assembly  of  the  League. 
Article  3  provides  for  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation, and  the  details  are  filled  in  by  the 
conventions  regarding  arbitration  which  were 
also  initialed  at  Locarno.  Article  4  is  the 
one  which  most  immediately  concerns  us, 
because  it  embodies  our  guarantee.  Article 
5  is  the  guarantee  of  the  Arbitration  Con- 
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vention.  Article  6  protects  the  treaty  rights 
of  the  powers.  Article  7  makes  clear  that 
these  treaties  are  not  an  infringement  of 
the  authority  or  power  of  the  League,  but 
are  supplementary  to  it  and  in  support  of 
it.  Article  8  fixes  duration.  Article  9  deals 
with  the  position  of  the  Dominions  and  India, 
to  which  I  shall  return  later,  and  Article  10 
deals  with  the  entry  of  Germany  into  the 
League. 

British  Liabilities 

What  the  House  will  want  to  know  is  what 
is  the  obligation  that  we  undertake.  There 
is  no  case  in  which  we  can  be  called  upon  to 
take  military  action  except  in  pursuance  of 
the  Covenant  and  the  action  of  the  League, 
or  where  action  is  taken  by  one  of  the  parties 
in  breach  of  its  obligations  which  leads  to 
such  an  immediate  danger  that  you  cannot 
wait  even  the  few  days  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  a  meeting  of  the  Council.  In  that 
case  the  British  Government  of  the  day  re- 
mains the  judge,  and  the  only  judge,  of 
whether  that  case  of  immediate  danger  has 
arisen.  I  say  the  British  Government  is  the 
only  judge.  Of  course,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, as  joint  guarantor,  is  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  ourselves.  Each  guarantor 
is  judge  of  whether  the  circumstances  have 
arisen  which  bring  its  guarantee  into  imme- 
diate play. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, the  two  guarantors  would  at  once  ex- 
change views  upon  the  situation.  Indeed,  I 
think  it  is  probable  that  the  powers  which 
are  guaranteed  will  be  anxious  to  know  what 
views  the  guarantors  take  of  the  situation 
before  they  themselves  take  action.  Though 
undoubtedly  the  Italian  Government  and  our 
own  would  in  such  circumstances  exchange 
views,  the  decision  rests  in  each  case  with 
the  particular  government.  It  is  not  a  joint 
decision  of  the  guaranteeing  powers.  It 
is  the  British  Government  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  that  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
situation  contemplated  has  arisen. 

What  is  that  situation?  It  is  this:  "In 
case  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  Article  2  of 
the  present  treaty,  or  of  a  flagrant  breach  of 
Articles  42  or  43  of  the  Treaty  of  Versail- 
les"— those  are  the  articles  which  regulate 
the  demilitarized  zone — "by  one  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  each  of  the  other  con- 
tracting parties  hereby  undertakes  imme- 
diately to  come  to  the  help  of  the  party 


against  whom  such  a  violation  or  breach  has 
been  directed,  as  soon  as  the  said  power  has 
been  able  to  satisfy  itself" — that  is  our 
discretion,  we  must  be  able  to  satisfy  our- 
selves— "that  this  violation  constitutes  an 
unprovoked  act  of  aggression,  and  that  by 
reason  either  of  the  crossing  of  the  frontier 
or  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  or  of  the 
assembly  of  armed  forces  in  the  demilitarized 
zone  immediate  action  is  necessary."  I  do 
not  need  to  remind  the  House  that  under 
Article  44  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the 
signatory  powers  are  entitled  to  consider  any 
breach  of  any  provision  of  Articles  42  and  43 
as  a  hostile  act  by  Germany  against  each  of 
them.  Any  one  of  those  hostile  acts  might 
have  led  to  war.  Now  we  provide  that  imme- 
diate war  follows  only  if  the  act  is  of  such  a 
character  that  delay  becomes  dangerous  to 
the  innocent  party  and  might  be  fatal  to  his 
safety. 

Action  in  Self-defense 

You  cannot  argue  that  the  French  or  we 
should  sit  still  while  the  demilitarization  of 
the  demilitarized  zone  is  rendered  ineffective, 
and  that  we  should  take  no  action  in  our 
self-defense  until  German  troops  have  ac- 
tually crossed  the  French  frontier.  That 
would  be  to  destroy  the  whole  value  of  the 
demilitarized  zone.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  a  monstrous  crime  against  hu- 
manity that  some  trifling  infringement,  or 
even  some  serious  infringement,  of  these 
same  demilitarization  treaties  which  does 
not  immediately  endanger  peace  should  be 
the  cause  of  an  immediate  outbreak  of  war. 
Suppose  a  siding  is  constructed  for  military 
purposes.  That  is  an  infringement  of  the 
treaty.  Suppose  a  fortress  is  erected.  That 
is  an  infringement  of  the  treaty.  But  these 
things  cannot  be  done  in  a  day.  The  fact 
that  some  workman  is  at  work  here  or  there 
is  not  a  cause  for  war.  These  are  cases 
which  should  go  through  the  process  of  ju- 
dicial decision  or  conciliation  provided  in 
the  treaty.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  any 
delay  endangers  the  security  of  any  innocent 
party  that  we  contemplate  action  before  the 
decision  of  the  Council  has  been  given,  and 
even  then  we  provide  that  the  Council  shall 
still  be  seized  of  the  matter,  and  that  when 
it  has  given  its  decision  we  will  all  conform 
to  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  obligations  of 
this  country  could  be  more  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  conditions  under  which  we 
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have  an  actual  vital  national  interest  than 
they  are  in  this  treaty  of  Locarno,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  without  that  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility undertaken  by  Great  Britain 
anyone  could  have  achieved  that  detente  in 
the  international  situation  which  has  already 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Locarno. 

Eastern  Frontier  States 

I  should  have  felt  that  the  work  of  Lorcano 
was  only  half  done  if  it  had  not  produced 
also  a  detente  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ger- 
many and  contributed  to  render  secure  peace 
in  that  part  of  Europe.  Recent  events  must 
have  taught  us  all  that  if  war  breaks  out 
anywhere,  no  man  can  say  where  the  con- 
flagration will  be  arrested,  and  we  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  the  prospects  of  peace  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  least  of  all  in  any  part  of 
Europe.  But  more.  We  took  obligations 
when  we  joined  the  League  of  Nations.  We 
become  in  greater  or  less  degree  participants 
in  any  conflict  which  breaks  out,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  doubly  our  interest  to  see  that  the 
danger  of  war  is  removed  as  far  as  possible 
from  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and,  above 
all,  from  every  quarter  of  Europe  in  which 
the  danger  of  war  may  arise.  The  Treaties 
signed  between  Poland  and  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  Germany  naturally  could 
not  be  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  were 
signed  by  the  western  nations.  Great  Britain 
was  unprepared  to  accept  any  new  obliga- 
tions in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  I  am 
thankful  that  by  their  free  agreement,  by  the 
good-will  which  their  representatives  brought 
to  the  discussion  of  their  special  problems, 
the  security  of  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Ger- 
many and  of  the  neighboring  States  has  come 
out  of  Locarno,  not  weakened  but  strength- 
ened, and  the  danger  of  war  has  been  ren- 
dered much  more  remote  there,  just  as  it  has 
been  rendered  much  more  remote  in  the 
western  half  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

M.  Briand,  in  his  final  word  to  the  Con- 
ference at  Locarno,  made  in  reply  to  the 
statement  by  Herr  Stresemann  on  behalf  of 
the  German  delegation,  observed  that  if  the 
initialing  of  the  Treaty  at  Locarno  were  to 
have  been  the  end,  as  it  was  the  beginning, 
of  Locarno,  and  nothing  more  was  done,  he 
would  have  thought  it  an  act  of  bad  faith 
to  have  come  and  he  would  never  have  come. 
I  do  not  say  that  those  treaties  when  rati- 


fied make  war  impossible.  It  is  not  given 
to  any  human  instrument  to  do  that,  but  I 
do  say  that  they  render  war  infinitely  more 
difficult,  and  they  make  it  far  less  possible 
that  war  should  break  out  on  some  obscure 
or  doubtful  incident  or  claim,  and  with  those 
agreements  in  operation  I  think  it  will  be 
difficult  for  one  of  the  nations  signatory  to 
them  to  make  war  against  one  of  its  fellow- 
nations  without  clearly  putting  itself  in  the 
wrong  before  the  whole  civilized  world  and 
bearing  the  odium  of  such  wrongdoing. 

War  Spirit  Left  Behind  Us 

After  all,  half  the  conflicts  between  nations 
arise  immediately  out  of  some  petty  incident 
that  was  not  worth  the  loss  of  a  soldier's 
life:  but  where  the  honor  or  the  pride  or 
the  national  sentiment  of  two  countries  be- 
comes engaged  and  neither  deems  it  possible 
to  yield,  I  do  not  believe  that  such  incidents 
can  create  war  among  the  parties  who  have 
signed  these  treaties;  and  if  these  incidents 
which  kindle  the  flames  of  war  cannot  be 
wholly  removed  by  written  instruments,  at 
least  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  spirit  which 
brought  us  to  Locarno  and  which  inspired  us 
there  has  found  immediate  results  in  the 
policies  of  the  governments  concerned,  and 
that  there  is  good  hope  today  that  we  have 
turned  over  a  new  leaf,  that  we  have  put  the 
war  spirit  behind  us,  and  that  we  shall  work 
with  a  common  will  to  preserve  peace.  Look 
at  what  has  happened.  At  the  moment  when 
we  met  at  Locarno  thousands  of  German  in- 
habitants of  Poland  were  under  an  order  of 
expulsion,  not  in  pursuance,  or  at  any  rate 
not  directly  in  pursuance,  of  rights  drawn 
from  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  under  an 
agreement  come  to  between  the  Polish  and 
the  German  Governments  for  dealing  with 
their  nationals  who  opted  to  retain  their 
nationality — and  in  Locarno  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Polish  Government  to  expel  those  men 
I  never  heard  any  question — but  hardly  had 
the  Foreign  Minister  gone  back  from  Lorcano 
carrying  the  treaty  with  him  to  the  capital 
of  his  own  country  than  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment decided  to  suspend  the  decree  of  ex- 
pulsion against  these  men,  and  the  German 
Government  on  its  side  decided  to  suspend 
the  decree  of  expulsions  against  the  Polish 
nationals  in  Germany.  And  on  our  side,  al- 
though it  has  taken  a  little  longer,  the  fruits 
are  also  apparent. 
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Cologne  Evacuation 

The  settlement  of  the  outstanding  question 
about  disarmament  has  been  facilitated  at 
least  by  the  good-will  engendered  by 
Locarno;  but,  more  than  that,  the  new  spirit 
of  confidence  of  the  Treaties  of  Locarno  en- 
ables us  to  say  that  we  will  no  longer  wait 
for  the  execution  of  all  that  has  to  be  done, 
but  that  on  December  1,  the  day  on  which 
these  treaties  are  signed,  the  evacuation  of 
Cologne  shall  begin,  and  it  shall  be  carried 
through  with  all  the  expedition  that  the  ma- 
terial circumstances  of  the  case  permit.  The 
whole  administration  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  occupied  Rhineland  has  been  un- 
der review  with  a  view  to  changing  its  char- 
acter. When  we  stood — the  Western  nations 
and  Germany — at  arm's  length,  menacing, 
threatening,  things  were  necessary  which  be- 
come meaningless  the  moment  that  there  is 
confidence  and  good-will  between  our  respec- 
tive nations,  and  accordingly,  not  only  shall 
we  welcome  what  we  have  had  in  view  for 
some  years  past — the  presence  of  a  Reichs- 
kommissar  to  discuss  matters  with  us — but 
the  whole  administration  will  be  revised 
with  a  view  to  reducing  our  interference  with 
German  life  and  German  administration  to 
the  narrowest  limits  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  troops  that  remain.  I  believe 
that  a  great  work  of  peace  has  been  done. 
I  believe  it,  above  all,  because  of  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  done  and  the  spirit  which 
it  has  engendered.  It  could  not  have  been 
done  unless  all  the  governments — and,  I  will 
add,  all  the  nations — had  felt  the  need  to 
start  a  new  and  better  chapter  of  interna- 
tional relations.  But  it  could  not  have  been 
done,  and  it  would  not  have  been  done,  un- 
less this  country  was  prepared  to  take  her 
share  in  guaranteeing  the  settlements  so 
come  to.  I  regret — nobody  more  so — that  the 
circumstances  of  the  British  Empire  made 
it  impossible  for  all  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire to  be  represented  throughout  all  our 
discussions  and  to  conduct  these  interna- 
tional negotiations  from  day  to  day  in  com- 
mon. 

Dominions  Fully  Informed 

It  was  the  desire  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment before  ever  they  embarked  on  this 
policy  to  get  into  conference  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  dominions  and  of  India.  That 
was  not  found  possible.  All  that  we  have 
been  able  to  do  is  to  keep  those  governments 


fully  informed  of  everything  that  has  been 
done  from  first  to  last.  Their  liberty  and 
freedom  of  action  are  safeguarded  specifically 
under  the  treaty.  It  is  recognized  that  only 
their  own  governments,  acting  with  the  au- 
thority of  their  own  parliaments,  can  under- 
take for  them  the  obligations  that  we  are 
asking  the  House  of  Commons  to  undertake 
for  Great  Britain,  but  we  hope  that  we  may 
discuss  this  matter  fully  whenever  the  next 
Imperial  Conference  is  set  up,  and  that  that 
Imperial  Conference  may  not  be  too  long  de- 
layed. I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to 
treat  matters  of  this  great  consequence, 
covering  so  wide  a  field,  by  dispatch  or  cable 
across  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean.  For  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  position,  personal 
contact  and  personal  explanation  are  neces- 
sary. It  is,  therefore,  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  will  submit  to  the  dominions 
that  the  best  way  to  proceed  is  that  we  shall 
confer  together  whenever  they  and  we  are 
able  to  arrange  a  future  meeting.  Mean- 
time we  who  live  close  to  the  continent,  we 
who  cannot  dissociate  ourselves  from  what 
passes  there,  we,  whose  safety,  whose  peace, 
and  the  security  of  whose  shores  are  mani- 
festly bound  up  with  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  continent,  and,  above  all,  of  the  West- 
ern nations,  must  make  our  decision,  and  we 
ask  the  House  to  approve  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  in  the  belief  that 
by  that  treaty  we  are  averting  danger  from 
our  own  country  and  from  Europe,  that  we 
are  safeguarding  peace,  and  that  we  are  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  reconciliation  and 
friendship  with  the  enemies  of  a  few  years 
past. 


NOT  YET 

The  God  of  Bounds, 
Who  sets  to  seas  a  shore, 

Came  to  me,  on  his  rounds, 
And    said-    "No    more!" 

— Emerson 

And  I  made  bold  to  answer: 
"My  work  is  only  play; 

'My  Father  worketh  hitherto,' 
And  I  must  work  today/' 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 
January  19,  1925 
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LEAGUE  COMMISSION'S  REPORT 
ON  MOSUL  ATROCITIES 

(NOTE. — Following  Is  the  text  of  the  report 
presented  to  the  League  Council  by  the  com- 
mission sent  to  Mosul  last  fall  to  investigate 
charges  of  Turkish  atrocities.  The  commis- 
sion was  headed  by  General  P.  Laidoner,  of 
Esthonia,  and  consisted,  besides,  of  a  Czecho- 
slovak and  a  Spanish  member.) 

After  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  documents 
and  after  investigations  and  inquiries  on  the 
spot,  I  am  able  to  formulate  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  Raids  by  Tribal  and  Village  Chiefs 

Raids  made  by  tribal  and  village  chiefs 
from  one  side  of  the  Brussels  line  into  the 
territory  of  the  State  on  the  other  side  can 
not  be  regarded  as  exceptional  occurrences. 
In  that  very  mountainous  and  wild  district, 
almost  the  entire  male  population  carries 
arms,  the  tribes  are  frequently  quarreling  and 
sometimes  attack  each  other  in  the  territory 
of  the  same  State. 

Moreover,  I  found  that  the  provisional 
frontier,  as  fixed  at  Brussels,  is  not  a  natural 
frontier.  Certain  parts  of  it,  indeed,  are 
1  (lively  fictitious  and  can  readily  be  crossed. 
Accordingly,  as  the  frontier  question  is  at 
present  unsettled  and  as  it  is  so  easy  to  cross 
the  provisional  line  at  various  points,  tribal 
and  village  chiefs  naturally  find  circum- 
stances very  favorable  to  brigandage. 

Although  no  attack  of  serious  importance 
has  occurred,  it  is  essential  to  realize  that 
disturbances  will  always  be  possible  until 
the  frontier  question  has  been  finally  settled 
and  the  line  marked  out  on  the  ground. 

2.  Occupation   of   Certain  Villages   by   Turkish 
Military  Posts  and  Patrols 

From  time  to  time  during  last  summer  and 
autumn  the  Turkish  authorities  occupied  cer- 
tain villages  to  the  south  of  the  Brussels  line 
with  military  posts  and  sent  patrols  through. 
The  British  Government  in  its  protests  men- 
tions the  villages  of  Sinat,  Dershish,  Nuzur, 
Sul,  Rusi,  Hurki,  and  Arush,  and  lays  special 
emphasis  on  the  occupation  of  the  village  of 
Nuzur.  Accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Jac  and  by  two  British  represensatives,  Mr. 
Jardine  and  Captain  Sargon,  I  visited  Nuzur 
and  other  frontier  villages  and  found  that 
the  existing  maps  do  not  accurately  repre- 
sent the  Nuzur  area. 


Very  fortunately,  however,  the  Brussels 
line  was  described  according  to  the  configura- 
tion of  the  ground  and  the  watercourses,  and 
we  were  thus  able  to  establish  the  line  fairly 
accurately  and  to  ascertain  on  the  spot  that 
all  the  villages  mentioned  above  are  situated 
to  the  south  of  it. 

I  think  the  Turkish  local  authorities  are 
now  pretty  well  aware  of  this  fact,  for  there 
are  no  longer  any  Turkish  posts  south  of 
the  Brussels  line,  and  if  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties refrain  from  now  onwards  from  send- 
ing military  posts  and  patrols  into  this  area, 
the  question  of  the  violation  of  the  frontier 
might  almost  be  regarded  as  settled. 

3.  Flight  Over  the  Line  by  British  Aircraft 

As  regards  the  flight  over  the  Brussels  line 
by  British  aircraft,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  express  a  formal  opinion,  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  make  an  investigation  in  the 
Turkish  zone.  .  .  . 

THE  REFUGEES'  EVIDENCE 
4.  Deportations  of  Christians 

With  regard  to  this  question  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  as  follows: 

In  the  district  of  Zakho  there  are  at  pres- 
ent some  3,000  deported  Christians,  and  every 
day  isolated  groups  continue  to  arrive  in 
Irak.  These  refugees  come  from  the  villages 
situated  in.  the  zone  between  the  Brussels 
line  and  the  line  claimed  by  the  British 
Government.  .  .  . 

I  instructed  my  assistant,  M.  Ortega,  and 
the  two  secretaries,  M.  Charr£re  and  M. 
Marcus,  to  make  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
among  the  refugees. 

This  subcommittee  made  very  detailed  and 
impartial  investigations  during  four  days. 
It  interviewed  separately,  from  different  vil- 
lages various  social  classes  of  different  ages 
and  se'xes. 

All  the  refugees'  statements  are  in  abso- 
lute agreement  and  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  Turkish    soldiers,   under,   the    command 
of  officers,  occupied  the  villages,  and  in  the 
first  place  obtained  delivery  of  all  the  arms ; 
they    then    imposed    very    heavy    fines    and 
demanded   women ;    they   then  pillaged   the 
houses    and    subjected    the    inhabitants    to 
atrocious    acts    of    violence,    going    as    far 
as  massacre. 

2.  The  deportations  were  deportations   en 
masst,    and,    according    to    the    statements 
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made,  the  refugees  were  conducted  to  a  dis- 
trict farther  removed  from  the  provisional 
line. 

During  the  deportations  several  persons  fell 
111  on  the  way  and  were  abandoned ;  others 
died  of  starvation  and  cold,  for  when  leav- 
ing their  homes  they  had  to  abandon  every- 
thing and  were  unable  to  carry  with  them 
either  food  or  clothing.  During  the  inquiry 
several  cases  were  discovered  in  which  mem- 
bers of  families  who  have  taken  refuge  in 
Irak  are  now  in  Turkish  concentration 
camps. 

This  is  the  general  account  given  by  the 
depositions.  We  have,  moreover,  seen  our- 
selves that  all  those  who  have  arrived  are 
in  an  absolutely  pitiable  state. 

Victims  of  Force 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  real  causes  of 
these  deportations,  it  would  be  necessary  in 
the  first  place,  to  hear  the  explanations  of 
the  Turkish  authorities  and  then  to  make 
an  inquiry  in  the  localities  where  the  evac- 
uated villages  are  situated,  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do.  Definite  evidence  that 
all  the  Christian  refugees  were  constrained 
by  force  and  violence  to  leave  their  villages 
and  their  homes  is,  however,  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  arrived  in  Irak  without 
any  means  of  subsistence. 

At  the  present  time  the  situation  of  these 
people,  in  spite  of  the  subsidies  of  the  Irak 
Government  and  the  financial  help1  of  in- 
stitutions and  private  persons  in  England, 
is  still  deplorable. 

Among  all  the  incidents  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  zone  of  the  Brussels  line,  it 
is  beyond  question  that  the  deportations  of 
Christians  constitute  the  most  important 
fact.  .  .  . 

General  Conclusions 

Most  of  the  incidents  which  took  place  in 
the  zone  of  the  Brussels  line  during  last 
summer  and  autumn  are  ordinary  frontier 
incidents,  inevitable  so  long  as  the  frontier 
question  is  not  definitely  settled  and  the 
line  has  not  been  marked  out  on  the  spot. 
During  my  stay  in  Irak  there  were  no  im- 
portant incidents,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  deportations  the  former  incidents  were 
not  repeated.  The  incidents  mentioned  in  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  the  present  report  do  not, 
in  my  opinion,  present  any  importance  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  decision  of  the 
Council. 


The  question  of  the  deportations  of  Chris- 
tians is  infinitely  more  important,  for  these 
deportations  are  causing  fairly  serious  and 
easily  comprehensible  agitation  and  nervous- 
ness among  the  Christian  population  living 
south  of  the  Brussels  line  and  in  the  vilayet 
of  Mosul,  and  also  among  the  Moslem  popu- 
lation of  Mosul,  which  favors  the  claims  of 
Irak.  .  .  . 

(Signed)  F.  LAIDONER. 

MOSUL,  November  23,  1925. 


SECRETARY  KELLOGG  ON  OUR 
POLICY  OF  ISOLATION 

Excerpts  from  His  Address  in  New  York, 
December  14,  1925 

I  suppose  all  men  will  agree  that  the  fea- 
ture of  our  policy  which  gives  it  its  chief  dis- 
tinction and  at  the  same  time  is  least  under- 
stood and  appreciated  bj  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  is  the  fixed  determination  to 
avoid  participation  in  purely  European  politi- 
cal matters.  This  policy  has  its  roots  deeply 
embedded  in  our  history  and  we  have  clung 
to  it  consistently  ever  since  we  came  to  be  a 
nation.  Its  influence  is  no  less  controlling 
today  than  when  the  farewell  address  of 
Washington  was  delivered.  Not  since  1798 
has  the  United  States  been  a  party  to  any 
military  alliance  with  a  foreign  power. 

We  shall  go  to  the  very  limit  of  reasonable 
co-operation  for  all  legitimate  purposes,  but 
we  will  not  under  any  circumstances  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  European  system  of  al- 
liances and  counter-alliances  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  upon  that  continent.  In 
Europe  for  centuries  there  have  existed  po- 
litical combinations  formed  among  nations 
to  maintain  the  so-called  balance  of  power — 
alliances  offensive  and  defensive  containing 
military  commitments,  such  as  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  Triple 
Entente,  which  preceded  the  World  War. 
These  undoubtedly  have  been  caused  in  some 
cases  by  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  many  times 
caused  by  national  jealousies,  racial  animosi- 
ties, or  commercial  antagonisms. 

It  is  doubtful  if  they  have  ever  really  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  They 
have-  contributed  to  competition  in  building 
both  naval  and  military  armament,  and  when 
war  has  come  have  broadened  its  scope  and 
intensified  the  conflicts.  It  is  these  political 
commitments  and  military  alliances  which  it 
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has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
avoid. 

Denies  This  Is  Isolation 

Much  is  constantly  being  said,  especially 
in  the  foreign  press,  about  our  isolation  as 
a  country,  our  refusal  to  co-operate  with 
other  countries  in  the  settlement  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems  now  confront- 
ing the  world.  The  difference  between  being 
a  party  to  a  political  or  military  alliance 
and  co-operating  with  and  lending  assistance 
in  the  economic  restoration  of  the  world  is 
very  wide.  I  believe  that,  within  the  limita- 
tions of  its  policy  the  United  States  has  co- 
operated in  every  way  in  solving  the  grave 
problems  confronting  Europe  and  lending  en- 
couragement and  assistance  in  this  economic 
reconstruction. 

The  United  States  has  never  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  call  of  distress,  nor  has  it  ever 
refused  assistance  when  its  aid  has  been 
sought  in  a  way  which  would  not  involve 
us  in  any  political  controversies  and  domestic 
affairs  of  other  countries.  As  a  further  evi- 
dence that  the  United  States  is  not  holding 
aloof  from  world  affairs,  I  may  say  that  this 
government  has  sent  representatives  to  pos- 
tal, sanitary,  and  telegraph  conferences;  is 
represented  in  the  agricultural  conference, 
and  has  had  representatives  in  the  opium 
conference  and  the  conference  for  the  limi- 
tation of  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war,  and 
many  others. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  willing 
to  attend  these  conferences  and  to  aid  in 
every  way  in  the  establishment  of  principles 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  of  trade  and 
commerce,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  the  settlement  of  the  principles 
of  international  law,  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, the  aiding  of  agricultural  and  other  ac- 
tivities which  are  the  subject  of  international 
consideration. 

Foreign  Loans 

In  March,  1922,  after  a  consultation  with 
various  financial  houses,  the  President  di- 
rected the  Department  of  State  to  publish  a 
circular  requesting  in  substance  that  those 
desiring  to  float  foreign  bond  issues  in  the 
American  market  should  notify  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  giving  such  information  as 
they  could  furnish  in  reference  to  loans.  The 
Department  of  State  would  then  give  the 
matter  consideration  in  order  that,  in  the 
light  of  the  information  in  its  possession,  it 


might,  if  it  so  desired,  say  whether  objection 
to  the  loan  did  or  did  not  exist.  It  was 
stated,  however,  that  the  department  could 
not  require  bankers  to  consult  it;  that  it 
would  not  pass  upon  the  merits  of  foreign 
loans  as  business  propositions  nor  assume 
any  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  loan 
transactions  and  that  offers  of  foreign  loans 
should  not  state  or  imply  that  they  were 
conditioned  upon  the  expression  of  the  de- 
partment's views  regarding  them,  nor  should 
any  prospectus  or  contract  refer  to  the  at- 
titude of  the  government. 

The  object  of  this  was  that  the  govern- 
ment might  state  whether  it  believed  certain 
loans  were  not  in  the  public  interest,  such 
as  loans  for  armament,  loans  to  countries 
not  making  debt  settlements  with  the  United 
States,  or  loans  for  monopolistic  purposes. 

The  department  has  received  notice  of  a 
great  many  loans  to  foreign  governments, 
municipalities,  and  industries.  It  has  ob- 
jected to  loans  to  countries  which  had  not 
settled  their  debts  to  the  United  States,  as  it 
believed  that  it  was  not  in  the  public  interest 
to  continue  to  make  such  loans,  and  it  has 
objected  to  certain  loans  for  armament  and 
the  monopolization  of  products  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  The  department  has  not 
assumed  and  could  not  assume  to  pass  upon 
the  validity  of  loans  or  the  security.  It  has 
not  the  authority  of  law  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  any  department  of  the  govern- 
ment to  parcel  out  foreign  loans,  pass  upon 
their  merits,  their  security,  or  upon  them  as 
business  propositions. 

The  department  has  further  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  bankers  to  the  fact  that  they 
should  consider  very  carefully  the  question 
whether  such  loans  were  for  productive  pur- 
poses which  would  aid  in  procuring  funds  for 
transfer.  It  will  probably  be  remembered 
that  all  the  reparations  paid  into  the  Reichs- 
bank  must  be  transferred  with  the  consent 
of  the  Transfer  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  S. 
Parker  Gilbert  is  the  head,  and  the  question 
naturally  occurs  whether  the  Transfer  Com- 
mittee would  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
States  and  cities  procuring  the  necessary 
funds  for  transfer. 

I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  legitimate  loans,  but 
I  do  think  American  bankers  should  consider 
the  question  as  to  what  extent  State  and 
municipal  loans  should  be  made. 
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News  in  Brief 


THE  TURKISH  GOVERNMENT  HAS  ADOPTED 
the  entire  Swiss  civil  code.  This  will  entirely 
revolutionize  Turkish  civil  life,  since  the 
Swiss  constitution  was  largely  modeled  upon 
that  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  turn,  is 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  new  code  will 
suppress  polygamy,  make  divorce  more  dif- 
ficult, and  greatly  improve  the  position  of 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Jewish  minorities, 
which  will  now  be  on  the  same  footing  legally 
as  the  Turkish  citizen.  Under  the  new  fed- 
eral code  Switzerland  has  made  great  ad- 
vances toward  pure  democracy,  in  which 
minorities,  while  possessing  no  specifically 
defined  separate  rights,  may  constantly  check 
the  work  of  a  legislative  majority  and  cause 
an  appeal  to  the  whole  nation  by  referendum. 
Turkey,  therefore,  is  taking  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  the  handling  of  minorities. 

THE  INAUGURATION  op  MR.  HERNANDO  SILES 
as  President  of  Bolivia  took  place  on  Jan- 
uary 10.  Mr.  Alberto  Gutierrez  was  an- 
nounced Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  in  the 
new  cabinet. 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  AND  MEXICAN  TREES 
and  forest  resources  are  to  be  especially 
studied  this  year  by  Professor  Record,  of  the 
Yale  School  of  Forestry. 

A  WORLD  RELIGIOUS  CONVENTION  seeking  to 
bring  about  greater  understanding  and  to 
establish  further  co-operation  among  religi- 
ous workers  of  different  religions  existing  all 
over  the  world  is  proposed  by  the  Shukyo 
Konwakai  of  Tokyo.  This  is  an  organiza- 
tion formed  by  leaders  of  Christianity,  Budd- 
hism, and  Shintoism  and  scholars  interested 
in  religion. 

GOVERNMENT  CHEMISTS  BELIEVE  that  the 
problem  of  making  cheap  synthetic  ammonia 
on  a  commercial  scale  has  been  worked  out ; 
in  other  words,  of  fixing  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  This  means  that  the  vast  reservoir  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen  may  soon  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  American  farmer. 


JAPAN  is  SAID  TO  BE  the  only  country  with 
a  children's  department  attached  to  its  asso- 
ciation of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  de- 
partment has  just  issued  peace  stamps.  On 
one  is  the  slogan  "Join  us  for  peace"  and 
on  another,  "Love,  not  force." 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  POLAND'S  ECONOMIC  CON- 
DITION was  reported  by  Prof.  Edwin  Kem- 
merer,  of  Princeton  University,  on  January 
12.  The  country  has  a  small  per  capita  debt 
as  compared  with  other  European  nations; 
last  year's  crops  were  good,  the  country  has 
a  favorable  trade  balance,  and  the  value  of 
the  zloty  has  been  steadily  rising  since  early 
in  December.  These  facts,  combined  with 
the  government's  present  financial  policy, 
should,  he  thinks,  insure  a  balanced  budget 
for  the  coming  year,  in  spite  of  the  financial 
panic  which  has  lately  prevailed  in  Poland. 
Professor  Kemmerer  has  recently  concluded 
a  financial  study  of  that  country.  This  is  his 
preliminary  report  to  American  bankers 
through  the  Polish  legation  in  Washington. 

COPIES    OF    ALL    INTERNATIONAL    AGREEMENTS 

made  by  the  United  States  will  hereafter  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  While  this  does  not  imply  regis- 
tration, by  agreement  with  the  Secretary, 
treaties  of  the  United  States  may  be  pub- 
lished in  the  League  Treaty  Series. 

A     PRELIMINARY    DISARMAMENT     CONFERENCE 

called  by  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  United  States.  On  Jan- 
uary 18  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  bill  appropriatting  $50,000  for  expenses  of 
American  delegates ;  this  bill  now  goes  to  the 
Senate,  and  when  passed  President  Coolidge 
can  formally  accept  the  invitation  to  the  con- 
ference. Russia,  it  was  reported  from  Mos- 
cow on  January  15,  will  not  attend  the  con- 
ference if  it  is  on  Swiss  soil.  This  refusal 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  Vorovsky,  a  Rus- 
sian, was  assassinated  at  Lausanne  in  1923 
and  the  assailant  was  acquitted  by  the  Swiss 
courts. 

A  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  MORAL  EDUCA- 
TION CONGRESS  is  to  be  held  in  Rome,  Italy, 
from  April  16  to  April  20,  1926.  Previous 
congresses  were  held  in  London  in  1908,  The 
Hague  in  1912,  and  Geneva  in  1922.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  accompanies  the  announce- 
ment: Object— To  enlist  the  active  co-opera- 
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tion  of  all,  irrespective  of  race,  nation,  and 
creed,  in  promoting  the  work  of  moral  educa- 
tion. Basis — The  congress  does  not  advocate 
the  views  of  any  society  or  party,  but  affords 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  moral  education, 
whatever  their  religious  or  ethical  conviction, 
nationality,  and  point  of  view,  an  equal  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  opinions  and 
comparing  them  with  those  of  others. 


neutrality.  Russian  spokesmen  have  inter- 
preted it  as  an  answer  to  Locarno.  Turkish 
representatives  imply  that  it  will  strengthen 
Angora  in  the  negotiations  with  Great  Brit- 
ain in  reference  to  the  League  of  Nations' 
Mosul  award.  Official  French  opinion  be- 
littles the  pact  as  "a  simple  case  of  misery 
loving  company." 


ACCORDING  TO  THE  STATEMENT  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury,  October  20,  1925,  the  following 
countries  were  then  indebted  to  the  United 
States : 

Countries  Which  Have  Funded  Their  Debts 
to  the  United  States 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  VIGOROUS  international 
organizations  of  Japan  is  the  Women's  Peace 
Association,  whose  president  is  Mrs.  Hideko 
Inouye,  of  the  Japan  Woman's  University. 
Some  recent  activities  of  the  association 
were  lectures  by  prominent  speakers,  includ- 
ing a  talk  by  Mrs.  Keyes,  and  assistance  in 

arranging  for  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Anna  Louise 
Total   Indebtedness 
Counties  to   U.   S.  Strong. 

Belgium   $416,904,160 

Czechoslovakia  115,000,000  AN   IMPORTANT    STEP    toward   the   further 

Esthonia 13,830,000  unification  of  Europe,  following  Locarno,  is 

Finland 8,910,000  expected  to  be  taken  next  March  when  the 

Great  Britain 4,554,000,000  Central  European  Institute  of  Political  Eeon- 

Hungary 1,972,883  omy  begins  its  sessions  in  Vienna.     The  ob- 

Latvia  5,775,000  ject  of  the  Institute  is  to  ascertain  ways  and 

Lithunia  6,045,225  means    of    uniting    six    countries — Austria, 

Poland    178,560,000  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Jugoslavia, 

and  Rumania — in  an  economic,  financial,  and 

Principal  Debts   to   the   United  States  Still  transportation  union. 
Unsettled 

Armenia $14,959,479  KING  HAAKON  OF  NORWAY,  in  opening  the 

Austria  30,550,750  seventy-fifth  ordinary  session  of  the  Storting 

France    4,210,556,948  January  12,  announced  plans  for  the  organi- 

Greece 17,625,000  zation  of  the  new  national  defense  system, 

Italy  2,138,543,852  which  are  to  be  introduced  at  the  present  ses- 

Jugoslavia 65,414,997  sion,   adapted    to    the   country's    needs   and 

Liberia  32,768  means  and  having  in  view  the  changed  ideas 

Nicaragua   84,090  evidenced  in  last  year's  international  rela- 

Rumania    46,508,661  tions.    In  anticipation  of  reorganization,  lim- 

Russia 256,083,232  itations  of  the  army  organization  and  aboli- 
tion of  the  land  fortresses  are  suggested  in 

Since    October,    Italy    and    Rumania    also  the  budget  draft.    Regiment  exercises  will  be 

have  funded  their  debts  to  the  United  States.  suspended  and  one.third  of  the  recruit  forces 

will  not  be  called  up. 
T\  RANGELL    ISLAND,    off    the    northeastern 

Siberian  coast,  which  for  a  century  has  been 

.  .      ,      .,         .  .      .       ,.      TT  .,   ,    „.  AGREEMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  REACHED  between 
claimed   alternately    by    the   United    States, 

Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  will  soon  the  governments  set  up  by  Great  Britain  in 

be  colonized  with  families  of  Eskimos  by  the  T™nsjordania  and  Irak,   on  the  one  hand, 

Soviet    Government.     The    government    will  and  the  leader  of  the  Wahabi  Mohammedans 

also  erect  a  wireless  station  on  the  island  of  NeJd>  wno  have  recently  overrun  central 

capable  of  communication  with  the  United  and   southern   Arabia.     The   importance   of 

States  and  Russia.  these  agreements,  whereof  the  chief  feature 

is  that  they  provide,  in  a  hitherto  lawless, 

THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  RUSSIA  AND  TUR-  much-fought-over  region   of  Asia,   a   system 

KEY   SIGNED,   on   December   11,   in   Paris,   a  for  the  settlement  of  frontier  disputes  is  not 

treaty  of  friendship  and  mutual  benevolent  altogether  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  interna- 
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tioual  joint  commission  which  has  so  long 
kept  peace  upon  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

THE  WORLD  PRESS  CONGRESS  is  invited  to 
Geneva  for  September,  1926,  by  the  Society 
of  Geneva  Citizens. 

THE  NEW  BUILDING  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  at  Geneva  is  to  be  embellished 
by  gifts  from  many  nations.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  will  honor  the  memory 
of  Samuel  Gompers  by  sharing  in  the  decora- 
tion of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  building. 

LEON  TROTSKY  CONTRIBUTED  in  January  an 
article  to  Pravda,  suggesting  that  French  in- 
dustries need  a  market,  and  that  Russia 
needs  credit.  He  declared  that  the  Soviet 
Government  was  prepared  to  pay  more  than 
the  normal  market  rate  of  interest  for 
French  credit,  and  suggested  that  the  surplus 
interest  might  constitute  a  fund  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  French  holders  of  Russian 
bonds,  adding  the  stipulation  that  the  initial 
Soviet  payments  should  be  small,  growing 
as  the  prosperity  of  the  country  increased. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  INTEL- 
LECTUAL CO-OPERATION  began  its  meetings  at 
the  Sorbonne,  in  Paris,  on  January  17.  Re- 
markable gatherings  of  diplomatists,  savants, 
writers,  and  educators  were  assembled  for 
the  sessions.  Professor  Einstein  of  Germany 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  as  technicians  the 
mathematicians  wish  to  collaborate  in  the 
task  of  peace-making.  M.  Deladier,  French 
Minister  of  Education,  said  that  the  very 
existence  of  such  an  institution  was  an  evi- 
dence of  solidarity. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


THE  LITTLE  WORLD.  By  Stella  Benson.  Pp. 
206.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1925. 
Price,  $2.50. 

"It  is,  of  course,  a  happy  thing  that  we 
have  optimistic  imagination  to  make  fools, 
or,  in  other  words,  tourists  of  us  all ;  at  least 
it  is  a  happy  thing  for  hotel-keepers,  hungry 
tigers,  white  ants,  and  what  not."  With  a 


whimsical  manner  of  seeing  and  describing 
things,  Miss  Benson,  of  the  open  eyes,  is  a 
most  interesting  travel  companion.  This 
book  of  sketches  compiled  from  her  records 
of  random  journeys  is  charming. 

The  author  finds  "being  alive  at  all  is  an 
incessant  shock,"  and  naturally  communi- 
cates some  of  her  thrill  to  her  reader.  Among 
other  unusual  traits,  she  seems  to  have  a 
penchant  for  the  countenances  of  animals. 
There  are  the  gharry  horses  in  India,  with 
their  "industrious  and  wistfully  hopeful 
look";  unfortunate  buffaloes,  who  "wear 
their  horns  with  pessimism  and  without 
chic" ;  benevolent,  humorous-faced  elephants, 
"each  with  its  little  eyes  set  in  a  wreath 
of  smiles" ;  sleepy  crocodiles,  with  "little 
buttonhook  smiles  of  peace  and  complacency" 
curling  the  corners  of  their  mouths;  and 
camels  who  "carry  their  heads  at  an  angle 
that  suggests  sour  prudishness,  their  eyes 
forever  shocked  and  frigid." 

There  is  much,  too,  of  apparently  unpre- 
meditated poetry  in  the  book.  The  Grand 
Canyon,  so  often  described,  comes  upon  us 
with  a  very  fresh  effect.  And  in  China,  Yun- 
nan, Hanoi,  she  gives  poignant  impressions 
to  us  "who  are  deaf  to  the  .  .  .  fading 
flutes  of  the  wandering  musicians  and  the 
sound  of  the  leaping  wind  coming  over  the 
mountains." 

WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  Is.  By  //. 
Wilson  Harris.  Pp.  128.  George  Allen  & 
Unwin,  Ltd.,  London,  1925.  Price,  2/6. 

RECONSTRUCTION.  By  Maurice  Fanshawe. 
Pp.  336.  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, 1925.  Price,  5  shillings. 

THE  SENATE  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 
By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Pp.  424.  Scrib- 
ner's,  New  York,  1925.  Price,  $4.00. 

The  first  of  these  three  books  is  a  small 
hand-book,  light  and  well  printed,  outlining 
the  functions  of  the  League  and  its  method 
of  work.  This  is  all  adequately  illustrated 
by  a  narrative  of  matters  that  have  come 
before  the  League  and  of  the  manner  of  their 
settlement.  The  last  chapter,  "After  four 
years,"  indicates  the  gaps  yet  to  be  filled  in 
the  machinery  of  the  League.  It  is  a  very 
convenient,  informative  book. 

The  volume  by  Maurice  Fanshawe,  three 
or  four  times  the  thickness  of  that  by  Har- 
ris, goes  into  considerably  more  detail  as  to 
the  membership  and  work  of  the  Assembly 
and  Council.  Twenty-two  pages  are  allotted 
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to  the  Permanent  Court ;  twelve  to  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  and  a  good  deal 
of  space  to  the  work  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions and  commissions  of  the  League.  Events 
are  brought  down  to  the  early  summer  of 
1925.  An  appendix  on  personnel,  a  bibliog- 
raphy, and  an  index  complete  the  book. 

The  posthumous  book  by  Senator  Lodge 
canvasses  the  League  of  Nations  by  the  way 
of  personal  reminiscences  and  keen  analysis 
of  its  covenant.  As  an  irreconcilable  oppo- 
nent to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Lodge  kept  a  valuable  record.  "Whatever 
the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us,"  he 
says  at  the  beginning,  "the  importance  of 
the  Senate  debate  and  of  their  rejection  of 
the  treaty  in  1919  and  1920  cannot,  I  think, 
be  questioned."  As  leader  of  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  Senate  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  Senator  Lodge 
had  opportunities  to  know  all  phases  of  this 
momentous  transaction  better  than  most  men. 
Therefore  the  value  of  the  book. 

As  a  continuation  of  a  bitter  personal  con- 
troversy between  President  Wilson  and  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  both  now  dead,  this  large  book 
would  not  be  worth  printing.  It  does,  how- 
ever, vindicate  Mr.  Lodge  from  the  charge 
of  ignorance  and  bigotry  on  world  affairs; 
the  grounds  of  his  beliefs  may  be  debatable, 
but  the  grounds  are  here  plainly  stated.  The 
book  does  throw  into  the  spot-light  once  more 
the  covenant  of  the  League  and  the  exact 
reasons  why  the  United  States  Senate  finally 
rejected  it.  Almost  half  the  book  is  com- 
posed of  appendices,  containing  speeches  and 
reports  of  conferences.  It  is,  historically,  a 
valuable  book. 

THE  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  NEGEO  SPIRITUALS. 
Edited  by  James  Weldon  Johnson.  Musical 
arrangement  by  J.  Rosamond  Johnson  and 
Lawrence  Brown.  Pp.  187.  Viking  Press, 
New  York,  1925. 

The  religious  song  of  the  American  negro 
has  long  been  recognized  among  us  as  music 
of  touching  beauty.  In  the  preface  to  this 
volume  of  spirituals,  Mr.  Weldon  Johnson 
carries  us  much  further  into  an  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  negro  and  his 
songs.  Wondering  at  the  miracle  of  this 
noble  music,  he  goes  back  into  Africa.  There 
he  finds  a  folklore  that  is  rich,  an  art  that 
is  vital.  African  music,  however,  he  finds 
to  be  not  so  much  melody,  weirdly  individual, 
as  that  is ;  still  less  harmony ;  but  pre-emi- 
nently rhythm.  All  sorts  of  complex  and 


syncopated  rhythms  are  beaten  out  by  drums, 
hands  and  feet  of  native  Africans.  A  large 
part  of  the  character  inherent  in  American 
negro  song,  both  secular  and  religious,  Is  this 
racial  feeling  for  rhythm. 

The  American  black  man,  however,  has 
built  upon  the  weird  primitive  melodies  and 
accents  a  music  full  of  dignity  and  emotion. 
He  has  discovered,  too,  a  feeling  for  har- 
mony all  his  own,  as  was  shown  in  the  part- 
singing  of  the  slaves,  and  which  has  been 
worked  into  the  accompaniments  of  the 
sixty-one  songs  which  compose  the  bulk  of 
this  book. 

The  sadness  of  slave  life  in  America,  pass- 
ing through  the  native  happiness  of  the 
negro,  found  its  expression  in  religion,  as  he 
understood  it.  Thus  we  have  the  many  glow- 
ing and  poetic  pictures  of  a  heaven  of  bliss. 
The  words  may  be  naive ;  the  music,  however, 
is  always  full  of  beauty,  and  both  are  Inter- 
fused with  yearning,  patience,  and  dignity. 
"Swing,  low,  sweet  chariot,"  "Deep  River," 
"Go  down,  Moses,"  and  "Steal  away  to  Jesus" 
are  but  four  of  the  titles  that  are  beautifully 
harmonized  and  preserved  in  this  collection. 
The  whole  book  is  authoritative  and  well 
worth  careful  study  by  those  who  wish  to 
appreciate  better  the  race  whose  music  por- 
trays every  emotion  but  malice. 

THE  CALIPHATE.  By  Sir  Thomas  Arnold. 
Pp.  223.  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, 1924. 

Sir  Thomas  Arnold,  an  English  scholar 
and  professor  of  Arabic,  covers  in  this  book 
the  whole  period  of  the  Caliphate,  from  the 
death  of  Mohammed,  in  632,  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate,  in  1924.  He  has 
drawn  upon  the  researches  of  many  scat- 
tered authors,  who  have  written  not  only  in 
English,  but  in  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish. 
The  early  history  is  interesting  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  but  the  chapter  on  "Later  Otto- 
man sultans,"  reaching,  as  it  does,  into  the 
present  era,  is  particularly  pertinent  to  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  Near 
East.  Appendices  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Caliphate,  its  spiritual  power,  and  the  his- 
tories of  the  titles,  caliph  and  sultan,  add 
materially  to  the  book's  interest. 

GERMANY.  By  George  P.  Gooch.  Pp.  360. 
Charles  Scribner,  New  York,  1925.  Price, 
$3.00. 

If  the  Weimar  constitution  is  to  survive,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  sentiment  of  those  out- 
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side,  as  well  as  within  Germany,  must  be 
sympathetic  with  the  democracy  there  or- 
ganized. Mr.  Gooch  surveys  in  this  book  the 
history  of  Germany  with  rare  penetration. 
The  early  history  is  outlined  with  a  sure 
but  swift  touch.  Then  comes  the  story  of  the 
war.  Upon  this  question  there  are  always 
divergent  opinions  about  nearly  every  event. 
Yet  one  is  steadily  impressed  with  the  ac- 
curacy and  impartiality  of  Mr.  Gooch's 
study.  He  succeeds  in  telling  many  essential 
details  without  wearying  the  reader.  The 
narrative  of  the  revolution  is  dramatic. 
Then,  through  the  many  problems  of  the 
peace,  the  story  moves  on  to  present  -  day 
Germany,  young  Germany,  and  the  "German 
mind."  Here  the  attitude  of  Germany  in 
many  recent  events  is  studied  with  amazing 
clarity. 

The  book  was  finished  in  March,  1925,  be- 
fore the  Locarno  treaties  were  accomplished. 
It  is  the  best  of  introductions  to  a  true  inter- 
pretation of  future  events  as  they  come. 

EUROPE  TUBNS  THE  CORNER.  By  Stanley  High. 
Pp.  308.  The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York, 
1925.  Price,  $2.00. 

Written  before  Locarno,  but  after  the 
Dawes  plan  had  been  adopted,  this  book  by 
Mr.  High  is  a  hopeful  indication  of  a  pro- 
gressing Europe.  He  is  not  too  optimistic; 
he  sees  the  dangers  ahead,  but  in  a  calm 
and  quite  inimitable  way  he  marshals  facts 
and  draws  conclusion.  One  of  his  objects 
in  writing  the  book  is,  quite  probably,  the 
influencing  of  Americans  in  favor  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  However,  there  is  no 
subtle  propaganda  and  little  of  real  argu- 
ment. 

Other  phases  of  the  book — its  graphic  pic- 
tures of  events  and  tendencies  in  Europe, 
its  plea  for  a  deeper  spiritual  basis  upon 
which  to  build  the  new  Europe — are  illumi- 
nating and  convincing. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.  By 
Frederick  A.  Ogg  and  P.  Orman  Ray.  Pp. 
937.  Century  Co.,  New  York,  1925.  Price, 
$3.75. 

The  second  edition  of  this  work,  first  pub- 
lished in  1922,  has  been  so  thoroughly  re- 
vamped as  to  make  it  almost  a  new  book. 
Omissions,  additions,  and  rearrangement  have 
followed  its  actual  use  in  the  classroom  for 
three  years.  The  aim  of  the  authors  is  to 
bring  out  the  development  of  political  ideas 


rather  than  the  history  of  institutions.  It 
has  marginal  topic  heads,  charts,  footnotes, 
and  an  excellent  index.  The  book  is  an 
unusually  good  critical  history  of  our  own 
government,  useful  for  consecutive  reading 
or  for  library  reference. 

THE  REFORGINQ  OF  RUSSIA.  By  Edwin  Ware 
Hullinger.  Pp.  402.  E.  P.  Button  Co., 
New  York,  1925.  Price,  $3.00. 

"Valuable,  sincere,  and  reliable"  are  the 
words  used  by  Petirim  Sorokim,  himself  a 
Russian,  about  this  book  by  an  American 
journalist.  Mr.  Hullinger  tells  us  the  story 
of  the  new  Russia,  as  it  is  slowly  rising  to 
its  feet.  He  dates  the  time  of  reconstruc- 
tion from  the  abandonment  of  Communism 
as  a  national  policy  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new  economic  policy,  in  1921.  That  Rus- 
sia today  is  not  a  Communist  country  is  an 
important  fact  not  quite  appreciated  by 
Americans. 

The  Bolshevist  Government  found  the  Rus- 
sian peasant,  like  his  brother  agriculturist 
the  world  around,  a  strongly  individualistic 
man.  It  became  in  time,  therefore,  easier  to 
drop  the  Communist  question  than  to  put  up 
with  the  passive  sabotage  of  the  peasant, 
who  refused  to  sow  crops  which  in  the  end 
were  to  be  taken  away  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Hullinger  illustrates  his  articles  with 
many  thrilling  stories  of  personal  adventure, 
all  bringing  out  some  point  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Russia's  struggle  to  build  up  life 
anew.  His  guesses  as  to  her  future  gifts  to  the 
race,  his  observations  as  to  the  potential 
dominance  there  of  Germany,  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  shock;  but,  through  the  intuitions 
of  the  trained,  daring,  and  sensitive  observer, 
we  are  shown  a  condition  of  things  appalling, 
to  be  sure,  but  we  also  see  paths  appearing 
which  are,  he  thinks,  sure  to  lead  to  a  better 
day. 

IMMIGRATION.     By    Henry    Pratt    Fairchild. 
Pp.  520.     Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1925. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  book  orig- 
inally brought  out  in  1913.  The  after-war 
tendency  of  European  peoples  to  migrate  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before,  meeting 
the  recent  immigration  restriction  of  the 
United  States,  makes  a  new  survey  of  the 
subject  specially  timely. 

The  problem  of  immigration  has  for  the 
United  States  many  aspects.  Industrial  re- 
sults and  assimilation  are  not  the  whole  story, 
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important  as  they  are.  Professor  Fairchild 
believes  that  solid  scientific  grounds  for  an 
international  policy  in  this  matter  can  be 
found.  Each  nation  must  hereafter  make 
population  increase  a  matter  for  internal 
measures  either  curative  or  preventive.  If 
war  is  to  be  avoided,  the  time  has  come  when 
mass  movements  of  population  must  be  def- 
initely discarded,  since  these  can  now  be 
carried  out  only  by  means  of  force. 

The  book  studies  specifically  the  recent 
misunderstanding  with  Japan.  The  author 
maintains  that  restriction  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  charge  of  inferiority.  He  dis- 
cusses the  so-called  Japanese  exclusion  clause 
in  the  immigration  bill  passed  in  April, 
1924.  It  was  an  affair  badly  handled  dip- 
lomatically on  both  sides,  but  it  merely  takes 
the  Japanese  out  of  a  class  by  themselves. 
Japan  might  have  "saved  her  face,"  he  thinks, 
by  saying,  'The  new  law  does  not  touch  us. 
We  are  already  preventing  the  immigration 
of  laborers." 

The  whole  issue  of  racial  inferiority  or 
superiority  can  well  be  left  out  of  immigra- 
tion discussions.  Mere  difference  in  race 
should  be  a  sufficient  basis  of  policy.  Never 
again  should  indiscriminate,  unlimited  im- 
migration be  allowed.  There  is  still  much 
to  be  done  on  this  vital,  but  purely  domestic 
problem.  There  are  hardships  at  present 
which  are  avoidable ;  the  policy  of  racial  se- 
lection should  be  positive  rather  than 
negative. 

A  vast  amount  of  research  remains  to  be 
done,  but  certain  fundamentals  are  already 
well  established:  First,  no  nation  can  hope 
to  solve  its  internal  problems  by  dumping 
a  surplus  population  on  another  nation ;  sec- 
ond, economic  considerations  alone  should 
not  govern  an  immigration  policy ;  third, 
migration  movement  for  a  higher  standard 
of  living  is  now  proved  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  the  country  of  destination.  On  the 
other  hand  it  does  not,  according  to  the 
figures,  elevate  that  of  the  country  of  source. 

The  book  is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  study  of  a  question  on  which  no  interna- 
tionally minded  citizen  should  be  ignorant. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORY  AS  TOLD  BY  CONTEM- 
PORARIES. By  Asa  Earl  Martin  and  Hiram 
Shenk.  Pp.  621.  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York. 

This  is  much  more  than  a  State  history. 
The  important  part  played  by  Pennsylvania 


in  our  colonial  life,  our  struggle  for  free- 
dom, and  our  general  political  development 
makes  this  a  book  interesting  to  the  student 
of  general  American  history.  The  method  of 
telling  such  events  through  letters,  diaries 
and  other  documents  written  by  men  con- 
temporary with  the  events  is  always  an  in- 
teresting one.  The  authors  have  covered  the 
entire  field  remarkably  fully  in  this  manner. 
Beginning  with  the  authorization  of  a  Swed- 
ish colony  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  short  ex- 
planatory notes  connect  documents  about  the 
conquest  of  new  Sweden  by  the  Dutch,  of 
the  Dutch  by  the  English,  and  then  we  read 
the  charter  given  in  1G81  to  William  Penn. 
The  topical  arrangement  of  the  book  is  fol- 
lowed rather  than  the  historical ;  yet  under 
each  topic  the  history  is  followed  up  to  the 
present  century,  at  least. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  naturally,  tells  a  great 
deal  of  the  story.  A  fair  amount  of  space 
is  devoted  to  the  Quakers,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Government,  since  it 
took  place  in  Philadelphia,  occupies  much 
of  the  book.  The  archives  of  Pennsylvania 
and  other  places  have  evidently  been  searched 
and  many  out-of-the-way  bits  of  information 
about  the  beginnings  of  well-known  events 
brought  to  light.  It  is  not  only  interesting 
but  is  a  delightful  reference  book. 

LA  "QuEREiA  PACIS"  (LA  PLAINTE  DE  LA 
PAIX)  D'fiRASME  (1517).  By  Mme.  Elise 
Constantinescu  Bagdat,  LL.  D.  Paris, 
Les  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1924. 
Pp.  xv,  218.  Distributed  by  Martinus 
Nijhoff,  The  Hague. 

When  this  scholarly  book  is  translated  into 
our  own  tongue,  it  will  be  widely  read 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  The 
reason  will  be,  not  that  we  have  no  edition 
of  that  remarkable  work,  "The  Complaint  of 
Peace,"  in  English,  for  there  are  a  number 
of  editions  available ;  rather  because  nowhere 
in  English,  or  probably  in  any  other  language, 
is  there  any  such  illuminating  commentary 
upon  the  origin  of  the  work,  upon  its  vari- 
ous editions,  upon  Erasmus'  ideas  of  war,  or 
upon  the  historical  and  philosophical  value 
of  this  early  sixteenth  century  expression 
of  the  will  to  world  peace. 

The  text  of  Erasmus'  work,  appearing  here 
as  a  translation  from  the  edition  of  Clericus, 
Lugduni  Bativorum,  1703-1706,  is  preceded 
by  a  letter  from  the  author  to  Philippe,  Bish- 
op of  Utrecht.  It  is  followed  by  notes,  a 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
P^ssays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied  in 
The  Hague  conferences  and  the  international 
courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety— e.  ft.,  addresses  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Summer,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writings 
of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beckwith,  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843,  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Minot,  February  10,  1826,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Mlnot  was  the 
home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  Illus- 
trious man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828  ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  offi- 
cially organized,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  in 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  16  August.  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


in  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace  jubilees 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence' 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1899, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses:  in  New  York,  1907;  in  Chicago, 
1909 ;  in  Baltimore.  1911 ;  in  St.  Louis,  1913 ; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every- 
where its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forestall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  is 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  call 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motives  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience." 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful<  of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States ; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
t<  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands: 

(1)  Recurring,    preferably    periodic,    con- 
ferences of  duly  appointed  delegates,  acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and  pro- 
gressively codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilized   States — a 
proposal    repeatedly    made    by    enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a   Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination  of  controversies  between 
nations,    involving   legal   rights — an   institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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THE  LOCARNO  SPIRIT  MEETS 
HEAD-WINDS 

IT  IS  evident  that  the  "Locarno  spirit" 
is  not  sailing  an  unruffled  sea.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  fact  of 
the  League  itself,  and  the  Locarno  treaties, 
the  prospect  of  Germany  entering  as  an 
equal  with  the  ten  other  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  is  arousing  appre- 
hensions especially  in  France.  The  nearer 
Germany  approaches  her  seat  in  the 
League,  set  for  this  month,  the  more  ap- 
prehensive the  French  become.  Mr. 
Briand  conceives  that  it  would  be  safer 
for  France  if  Spain  and  Poland,  Belgium 
and  Brazil,  all  friendly  to  France,  were 
made  permanent  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil. He  seems  to  think  it  advisable  to  con- 
front Germany  with  a  block  of  sympa- 
thetic French  support.  Mr.  Briand  has 
received  friendly  support  for  this  view 
from  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  who, 
anxious  that  the  Briand  government 
should  survive  the  political  tempests  still 
raging  in  France,  would  aid  Briand  in 
every  possible  way. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  sympathy  with  the 
Briand  proposal  cannot  be  expected  to 
meet  with  enthusiastic  approval  in  Lon- 
don. If  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  a  se- 
cret agreement  with  Mr.  Briand  to  support 
the  project,  English  opinion  would  never- 
theless be  opposed  to  the  action  of  its  sec- 
retary. It  would  be  felt  that  this  would 
be  a  transformation  of  the  League,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  overwhelm  Germany 


by  such  a  scheme  would  stir  up  new 
enmities  between  France  and  Germany 
and  increase  the  hazard  of  Britain's 
guarantees  under  the  terms  of  the  Locarno 
Treaty. 

The  situation  is  even  more  complicated 
than  this.  Spain  threatens  to  resign  from 
the  League  unless  she  is  given  a  permanent 
seat  in  the  Council.  Le  Temps  has  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  a  strange  irony  of 
fate  if  Belgium  were  to  lose  her  place  on 
the  Council  at  the  very  moment  Ger- 
many becomes  a  permanent  member  of 
that  body.  France  may  be  counted  upon 
to  object  to  such  a  procedure.  Of  course, 
the  English  are  not  slow  to  perceive  that 
if  the  French  proposal  is  accepted,  if  such 
a  Slav-Latin  phalanx  were  set  up  to  over- 
whelm Germany,  it  might  under  certain 
circumstances  equally  overwhelm  Britain. 

Of  course,  these  are  simply  further 
counts  in  the  evidence  that  European 
efforts  to  fix  and  maintain  peace  are  in 
the  main  based  upon  wrong  principles, 
principles  calculated  to  upset  and  to  dis- 
turb that  goodwill  without  which  peace 
is  a  precarious  makeshift. 

One  major  difficulty  is  the  prevailing 
failure  to  respect  the  equality  of  States. 
The  Treaty  of  Versailles  begins  with  a 
sinister  separation  between  "Principal  Al- 
lied and  Associated  Powers"  on  the  one 
hand  and  "Allied  and  Associated  Powers" 
on  the  other,  five  of  the  former  and  twenty- 
two  of  the  latter.  Article  4  of  the  cove- 
nant provides  that  "the  Council  shall  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  the  Principal 
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Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  together 
with  representatives  of  four  other  mem- 
bers of  the  League.  These  four  members 
of  the  League  shall  be  selected  from  the 
Assembly  from  time  to  time  in  its  dis- 
cretion." Pending  the  action  of  the  first 
assembly,  these  representatives  of  the 
smaller  powers  were  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Spain  and  Greece.  It  was  perfectly  clear 
at  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  it  is  still 
a  patent  fact,  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
contemplates  the  control  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions by  a  few  of  the  larger.  That  is  a 
vicious  principle,  warranted  to  arouse  and 
to  perpetuate  fears  and  enmities. 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
now  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
ten  powers,  has  depended  for  its  existence 
upon  its  esprit  de  corps.  There  have  been 
times  when  this  has  seemed  about  to  fail. 
It  is  not  easy  for  representatives  of  ten 
governments  to  agree  upon  a  variety  of 
international  problems.  If  the  number  of 
representatives  be  increased,  say,  to  fifteen, 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  agreements 
will  increase  proportionately.  This  would 
be  particularly  true  if  the  new  members 
are  added  because  of  threats,  as  in  the 
case  of  Spain,  who  says  that  she  will  with- 
draw from  the  League  if  she  is  not  given 
a  permanent  place  in  the  Council.  To 
admit  Poland  as  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Council  on  the  ground  that  she  is 
liable  to  controversies  with  Germany  would 
be  a  confession  that  things  are  pretty  bad. 
The  whole  theory  of  a  limited  number  of 
permanent  large  powers  and  an  elected 
number  of  smaller  powers  is  wrong  in 
principle.  The  whole  notion  that  a  seat 
on  the  Council  of  the  League  is  essential 
to  a  nation's  interest  reveals  with  unmis- 
takable clarity  the  weakness  of  the  whole 
plan  of  the  League.  An  editorial  in  the 
London  Times  of  February  8,  a  paper 
most  friendly  to  the  League,  expresses  the 
thought :  "Above  all,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  League  that  its 


members  should  regard  a  seat  on  the  Coun- 
cil not  as  a  point  of  vantage  for  the  fur- 
therance of  individual  aims,  but  as  an  op- 
portunity of  service.  Otherwise  it  is  al- 
most inevitable  that  Geneva  will  lose  its 
character  as  a  center  of  mediation  and  will 
be  a  cockpit  of  rival  interests." 


THE  NEW  STATECRAFT  IN 
GERMANY 

THERE  is  a  new  statecraft  in   Ger- 
many.   There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
And  it  seems  to  be  in  working  order  and 
not  altogether  unsucessfully. 

With  the  election  of  the  former  im- 
perial Von  Hindenburg  as  President,  the 
German  Republic  seems  to  have  taken  on 
a  new  lease  of  life.  Large  sections  of  the 
German  temper  seem  to  have  changed.  It 
was  this  change  of  spirit  that  made  Lo- 
carno possible.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
main  cause  of  Germany's  stabilized  ex- 
change, her  increasing  ability  to  meet  from 
her  own  resources  the  terms  of  the  Dawes 
plan  and  to  improve  her  economic  position. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  strong  desire  among 
the  German  people  for  respect  and  friend- 
ship from  other  nations. 

One  evidence  of  this  new  spirit  is  the 
German  attempt  to  satisfy  the  Danish 
minorities  in  German  Schleswig-Holstein, 
particularly  with  reference  to  school  mat- 
ters. The  German  authorities  have  agreed, 
for  example,  to  permit  the  establishment 
of  a  Danish  public  school  where  twenty- 
four  parents  ask  for  it,  and  of  a  Danish 
private  school  where  ten  parents  make  the 
request.  Where  such  private  schools  are 
established,  they  will  receive  State  sub- 
sidies on  a  parity  with  German  private 
schools.  Whether  these  Danish  schools  be 
public  or  private,  all  the  courses  may  be 
given  in  the  Danish  language,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  German  language 
is  also  taught.  Danish  culture  courses  will 
be  allowed.  Teachers  credited  in  Den- 
mark may  teach  in  these  schools  without 
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further  examination.  The  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  shall  be  appointed  in  con- 
junction with  a  parents'  council.  Here, 
surely,  is  a  "minorities  problem"  handled 
in  a  new  manner,  seemingly  a  wise  and 
statesmanlike  manner. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence 
of  the  new  character  of  German  statesman- 
ship is  the  German  reply  to  the  unusual 
verbal  attack  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
in  Rome,  February  6,  by  Premier  Benito 
Mussolini — a  speech  little  short  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  Italian  dictator 
in  his  speech  charged  Germany  to  remem- 
ber "that  Italy  is  ready,  if  necessary,  to 
carry  her  banners  beyond  her  present  fron- 
tiers, but  back,  never!"  He  announced 
his  intention  of  inaugurating  a  policy  of 
"two  eyes  for  an  eye  and  a  whole  set  of 
teeth  for  the  loss  of  only  one  tooth."  He 
called  the  Germans  "liars."  He  reminded 
Germany  of  the  fact  that  Italy  has  52,- 
000,000  ready  to  defend  Fascist  Italy.  He 
said :  "Fascist  Italy  can  take  her  flag  even 
further,  but  lower  it,  never."  Language 
such  as  this  is  very  near  to  a  cassus  belli. 

And  yet  three  days  later  the  German 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Stresemann,  and 
Paul  Loebe,  President  of  the  Eeichstag, 
made  replies  to  Premier  Mussolini,  ap- 
proved by  all  the  German  parties  save  the 
Communists,  replies  which  reflected  noth- 
ing but  fairness  and  dignity.  Mr.  Loebe 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man people  desire  nothing  other  than  to 
promote  their  own  restoration  in  peaceful 
co-operation  with  other  peoples.  Dr. 
Stresmann  declared  that,  while  Germany 
had  no  political  concern  whatever  with  the 
Brenner  boundary  fixed  between  Italy  and 
Austria  at  Saint  Germain,  she  was  justi- 
fied in  appealing  to  the  League  against  the 
oppression  of  an  ethnic  minority  within 
the  Italian  State  and  against  a  public 
speech  by  the  head  of  that  State  contain- 
ing "a  threat  of  war  against  Austria  or 
against  Austria  and  Germany."  He  went 


on  to  say:  "The  German  peoples  want  to 
live  in  peace  with  the  Italian  peoples,  as 
with  other  peoples,  but  this  presupposes 
national  self-respect."  While  the  Ger- 
mans characterize  the  Italian  dictator's  at- 
titude as  a  "pathological  policy,"  it  is  clear 
that  none  of  the  political  parties  of  Ger- 
many wants  a  rupture  of  relations  with 
Italy.  It  was  admitted  generally  in  Ber- 
lin that  Bavaria's  premier  had  spoken 
rashly  about  South  Tyrol,  and  that  some 
of  the  German  press  had  violated  the  rules 
of  propriety.  There  was  a  disposition  to 
attribute  Mussolini's  outbreak  to  his  ill 
health.  The  German  Government  gave  no 
swash-buckling  gestures,  whatsoever. 

The  interesting  fact  about  the  German 
attitude  toward  Mr.  Mussolini's  speech  is 
that  it  was  considered  "satisfactory  on  the 
whole"  in  Rome.  True,  this  attitude  of 
Germany  was  possible  because  Mussolini 
in  his  speech  made  no  demand  of  any  sort. 
He  imposed  no  humiliating  conditions  on 
Germany.  The  door,  therefore,  was  left 
open  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. Germany  improved  the  opportunity 
to  further  such  a  settlement. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suspect  that  this 
change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  German 
statesmen  is  due  to  fear.  Germany  has  no 
army  able  to  stand  up  against  the  Fascist 
forces;  but  Germany  has  65,000,000  peo- 
ple, technically  highly  skilled,  indomitably 
industrious,  and  resourceful.  There  is  a 
potential  power  in  Germany  which  the 
armed  powers  of  Europe  cannot  afford  to 
ignore.  Germany  knows  this.  German 
policy  is  not  based  upon  fear.  The  new 
German  purpose  springs  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  German  people  who  are  looking 
for  a  new  status  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  not  because  of  Germany's  strong 
right  arm,  but  because  of  poise  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Where  poise  and  intelligence  are  in  con- 
flict with  nerves  and  emotion,  the  proba- 
bilities are  favorable  to  poise  and  intelli- 
gence. 
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ANOTHER  STEP  IN  ADVANCE 

AMID  the  complex  of  panaceas  for 
-t\.  world  reform,  there  appears  now  and 
then  a  hopeful,  helpful  thing.  Readers 
of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  have  already 
had  their  attention  called  to  the  thirty 
projects  prepared  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  International  Law,  submitted 
to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  March  2,  1925,  looking 
toward  the  codification  of  public  interna- 
tional law.  February  3,  the  American  In- 
stitute submitted  to  the  Governing  Board 
the  draft  of  a  code  of  private  interna- 
tional law,  which,  like  the  projects  for  the 
codification  of  public  international  law, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists, 
which  is  to  meet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1927.  Here  is  a  hopeful  business. 

"We  recall  the  background.  The  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists  was  set 
up  at  the  Third  Pan  American  Confer- 
ence, at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1908.  The 
commission  was  finally  organized  in  1912, 
at  which  time  a  session  was  held.  Be- 
cause of  the  war,  no  further  meetings  of 
the  commission  took  place.  At  Santiago, 
Chile,  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Confer- 
ence, however,  took  steps  toward  the  re- 
organization of  the  commission.  Two 
representatives  from  each  of  the  American 
republics  compose  the  commission.  The 
results  of  its  deliberations  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Con- 
ference, scheduled  to  meet  at  Havana, 
Cuba,  in  January,  1928.  It  is  this  com- 
mission, acting  under  the  instructions 
from  their  respective  governments,  that 
will  have  the  advantage  of  the  draft  con- 
ventions covering  now  both  the  fields  of 
public  and  private  international  law. 

The  draft  code  for  the  codification  of 
private  international  law  consists  of  435 
articles.  It  represents  the  work  of  Judge 
Antonio  Bustamante  of  Cuba,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 


national  Justice  at  The  Hague.  Sub- 
jects dealt  with  in  the  draft  code  are  na- 
tionality and  naturalization,  marriage  and 
divorce,  guardianship,  community  prop- 
erty, wills,  inheritance,  leases,  corpora- 
tions, bailments,  prescription,  carriers,  in- 
surance, bills  of  exchange,  airships,  crim- 
inal law,  extradition,  evidence,  insolvency, 
foreign  judgments.  Preceding  the  code 
is  an  illuminating  introduction  by  Mr. 
Justice  Bustamante. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Honorable 
Frank  B.  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
acknowledged  the  draft  code  of  private 
international  law,  speaking  as  follows: 

"The  members  of  the  Governing  Board 
will  recall  that  when  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest of  the  board  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law  submitted  the  draft 
conventions  on  public  international  law, 
the  board,  in  expressing  appreciation  for 
this  service,  passed  a  further  resolution  re- 
questing the  institute  to  present  a  draft  of 
codification  of  private  international  law 
for  the  consideration  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists. 

"Pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ing Board,  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Law  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee on  private  international  law,  which 
met  at  Havana  and  the  result  of  whose 
labors  are  now  submitted  to  the  Governing 
Board  for  transmission  to  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists. 

"It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  when 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
meets  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  members  will 
find  prepared  for  them  the  valuable  drafts 
prepared  by  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Law.  In  spite  of  any  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  may  develop  relative 
to  details,  the  preparation  of  these  drafts 
of  conventions  marks  an  important  step 
forward  in  inter-American  relations. 
Community  of  standards  in  public  and 
private  international  law  represents  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  of  closer 
international  relations.  The  Governing 
Board,  therefore,  owes  a  very  real  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law  for  the  important  serv- 
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ice  which  they  have  rendered  and  I  am 
certain  that  I  am  formulating  what  is  in 
your  mind  when  I  give  expression  to  this 
sense  of  obligation." 

This  work  in  the  interest  of  private  in- 
ternational law  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere was  submitted  to  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law,  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott.  The  letter  of  transmittal  follows: 

"On  behalf  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  project  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  private  international 
law  which  has  been  prepared  in  conse- 
quence of  a  resolution  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan-American  Union  of 
March  2,  1925.  The  project  is  in  the 
form  of  a  code  of  private  international 
law,  inasmuch  as  the  resolution  adopted 
on  April  26,  1923,  by  the  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States,  held 
in  Santiago,  contemplated  the  preparation 
of  an  American  code  of  private  interna- 
tional law  by  the  Commission  of  Jurists 
to  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  that  purpose. 

"The  project  was  prepared  in  first  in- 
stance by  Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Busta- 
mante  y  Sirven,  professor  of  public  and 
private  international  law  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Havana  and  judge  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  at 
The  Hague.  It  was  slightly  modified  at 
Havana  during  the  month  of  December  by 
three  of  the  four  members  of  a  committee 
of  the  American  Institute  specially  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose,  whose  names  are 
attached  to  the  report,  which  they  signed 
on  December  23,  1925.  The  members  of 
this  committee  were,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Jose  Matos,  professor  of  pub- 
He  and  private  international  law  at  the 
University  of  Guatemala,  member  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague ;  Rodrigo  Octavio,  president  of  the 
Mixed  Claims  Commissions  created  under 
treaties  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany;  and 
Eduardo  Sarmiento  Laspiur,  the  eminent 
jurisconsult  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Argentina  and  professor  of  in- 


ternational law  at  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  report  is  of  the  three  members, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Sarmiento  Laspiur  was 
unable  to  leave  his  professional  engage- 
ments and  meet  with  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  at  Havana.  The  under- 
signed attended  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee in  his  character  of  president  of  the 
American  Institute. 

"Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  in- 
troduction to  the  project,  likewise  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Buetamante,  which  briefly 
states  the  steps  hitherto  taken  toward  the 
codification  of  private  international  law 
and  states  the  reasons  for  the  method 
adopted  in  the  project;  and  attention  is 
also  called  to  the  proposed  form  of  a  con- 
vention by  which  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  American  republics  to  exclude  from 
their  acceptance  articles  of  the  code  which 
they  might  not  feel  disposed  to  accept. 

"The  project  is  prepared  in  the  four 
official  languages  of  the  Americas — En- 
glish, French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish — 
and  in  the  copies  prepared  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  Commission  of  Jurists  there 
will  be  appended  an  elaborate  list  of  au- 
thorities in  support  of  the  various  articles 
of  the  code." 

Once  again  the  workers  for  a  construc- 
tive and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
may  take  courage  and  press  forward,  for 
the  men  who  sense  the  importance  of  jus- 
tice and  of  the  due  process  of  law  are  not 
all  lost  in  the  fog  of  phrase-ridden 
mysticism. 


AS  TO  FASCISM 

rriHOUGHTFUL  people  are  wondering 
A  about  the  future  of  Fascism,  for  Fas- 
cism strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  parlia- 
mentary government  and  of  constitutional 
procedure.  It  is  a  challenge  to  democracy. 
Fascism  is  not  limited  to  Italy.  It  as- 
sumes forms  other  than  the  dictatorship 
of  one  man.  It  has  appeared  in  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  countries,  and  that  with- 
out any  apparent  relation  to  similar  move- 
ments elsewhere.  Fascism,  like  Boston,  is 
"a  state  of  mind."  It  is  not  easy  to  put 
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ANOTHER  STEP  IN  ADVANCE 

AMID  the  complex  of  panaceas  for 
-TJL  world  reform,  there  appears  now  and 
then  a  hopeful,  helpful  thing.  Readers 
of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  have  already 
had  their  attention  called  to  the  thirty 
projects  prepared  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  International  Law,  submitted 
to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  March  2,  1925,  looking 
toward  the  codification  of  public  interna- 
tional law.  February  3,  the  American  In- 
stitute submitted  to  the  Governing  Board 
the  draft  of  a  code  of  private  interna- 
tional law,  which,  like  the  projects  for  the 
codification  of  public  international  law, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists, 
which  is  to  meet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1927.  Here  is  a  hopeful  business. 

We  recall  the  background.  The  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists  was  set 
up  at  the  Third  Pan  American  Confer- 
ence, at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1908.  The 
commission  was  finally  organized  in  1912, 
at  which  time  a  session  was  held.  Be- 
cause of  the  war,  no  further  meetings  of 
the  commission  took  place.  At  Santiago, 
Chile,  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Confer- 
ence, however,  took  steps  toward  the  re- 
organization of  the  commission.  Two 
representatives  from  each  of  the  American 
republics  compose  the  commission.  The 
results  of  its  deliberations  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Con- 
ference, scheduled  to  meet  at  Havana, 
Cuba,  in  January,  1928.  It  is  this  com- 
mission, acting  under  the  instructions 
from  their  respective  governments,  that 
will  have  the  advantage  of  the  draft  con- 
ventions covering  now  both  the  fields  of 
public  and  private  international  law. 

The  draft  code  for  the  codification  of 
private  international  law  consists  of  435 
articles.  It  represents  the  work  of  Judge 
Antonio  Bustamante  of  Cuba,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 


national  Justice  at  The  Hague.  Sub- 
jects dealt  with  in  the  draft  code  are  na- 
tionality and  naturalization,  marriage  and 
divorce,  guardianship,  community  prop- 
erty, wills,  inheritance,  leases,  corpora- 
tions, bailments,  prescription,  carriers,  in- 
surance, bills  of  exchange,  airships,  crim- 
inal law,  extradition,  evidence,  insolvency, 
foreign  judgments.  Preceding  the  code 
is  an  illuminating  introduction  by  Mr. 
Justice  Bustamante. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Honorable 
Frank  B.  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
acknowledged  the  draft  code  of  private 
international  law,  speaking  as  follows: 

"The  members  of  the  Governing  Board 
will  recall  that  when  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest of  the  board  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law  submitted  the  draft 
conventions  on  public  international  law, 
the  board,  in  expressing  appreciation  for 
this  service,  passed  a  further  resolution  re- 
questing the  institute  to  present  a  draft  of 
codification  of  private  international  law 
for  the  consideration  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists. 

"Pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ing Board,  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Law  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee on  private  international  law,  which 
met  at  Havana  and  the  result  of  whose 
labors  are  now  submitted  to  the  Governing 
Board  for  transmission  to  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists. 

"It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  when 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
meets  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  members  will 
find  prepared  for  them  the  valuable  drafts 
prepared  by  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Law.  In  spite  of  any  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  may  develop  relative 
to  details,  the  preparation  of  these  drafts 
of  conventions  marks  an  important  step 
forward  in  inter-American  relations. 
Community  of  standards  in  public  and 
private  international  law  represents  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  of  closer 
international  relations.  The  Governing 
Board,  therefore,  owes  a  very  real  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law  for  the  important  serv- 
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ice  which  they  have  rendered  and  I  am 
certain  that  I  am  formulating  what  is  in 
your  mind  when  I  give  expression  to  this 
sense  of  obligation." 

This  work  in  the  interest  of  private  in- 
ternational law  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere was  submitted  to  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law,  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott.  The  letter  of  transmittal  follows: 

"On  behalf  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  project  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  private  international 
law  which  has  been  prepared  in  conse- 
quence of  a  resolution  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan-American  Union  of 
March  2,  1925.  The  project  is  in  the 
form  of  a  code  of  private  international 
law,  inasmuch  as  the  resolution  adopted 
on  April  26,  1923,  by  the  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States,  held 
in  Santiago,  contemplated  the  preparation 
of  an  American  code  of  private  interna- 
tional law  by  the  Commission  of  Jurists 
to  meet  in  Eio  de  Janeiro  for  that  purpose. 

"The  project  was  prepared  in  first  in- 
stance by  Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Busta- 
mante  y  Sirven,  professor  of  public  and 
private  international  law  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Havana  and  judge  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  at 
The  Hague.  It  was  slightly  modified  at 
Havana  during  the  month  of  December  by 
three  of  the  four  members  of  a  committee 
of  the  American  Institute  specially  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose,  whose  names  are 
attached  to  the  report,  which  they  signed 
on  December  23,  1925.  The  members  of 
this  committee  were,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Jose  Matos,  professor  of  pub- 
lic and  private  international  law  at  the 
University  of  Guatemala,  member  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague;  Rodrigo  Octavio,  president  of  the 
Mixed  Claims  Commissions  created  under 
treaties  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Germany;  and 
Eduardo  Sarmiento  Laspiur,  the  eminent 
jurisconsult  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Argentina  and  professor  of  in- 


ternational law  at  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  report  is  of  the  three  members, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Sarmiento  Laspiur  was 
unable  to  leave  his  professional  engage- 
ments and  meet  with  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  at  Havana.  The  under- 
signed attended  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee in  his  character  of  president  of  the 
American  Institute. 

"Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  in- 
troduction to  the  project,  likewise  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Buetamante,  which  briefly 
states  the  steps  hitherto  taken  toward  the 
codification  of  private  international  law 
and  states  the  reasons  for  the  method 
adopted  in  the  project;  and  attention  is 
also  called  to  the  proposed  form  of  a  con- 
vention by  which  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  American  republics  to  exclude  from 
their  acceptance  articles  of  the  code  which 
they  might  not  feel  disposed  to  accept. 

"The  project  is  prepared  in  the  four 
official  languages  of  the  Americas — En- 
glish, French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish — 
and  in  the  copies  prepared  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  Commission  of  Jurists  there 
will  be  appended  an  elaborate  list  of  au- 
thorities in  support  of  the  various  articles 
of  the  code." 

Once  again  the  workers  for  a  construc- 
tive and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
may  take  courage  and  press  forward,  for 
the  men  who  sense  the  importance  of  jus- 
tice and  of  the  due  process  of  law  are  not 
all  lost  in  the  fog  of  phrase-ridden 
mysticism. 


AS  TO  FASCISM 

'T'HOUGHTFUL  people  are  wondering 
-••  about  the  future  of  Fascism,  for  Fas- 
cism strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  parlia- 
mentary government  and  of  constitutional 
procedure.  It  is  a  challenge  to  democracy. 
Fascism  is  not  limited  to  Italy.  It  as- 
sumes forms  other  than  the  dictatorship 
of  one  man.  It  has  appeared  in  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  countries,  and  that  with- 
out any  apparent  relation  to  similar  move- 
ments elsewhere.  Fascism,  like  Boston,  is 
"a  state  of  mind."  It  is  not  easy  to  put 
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a  finger  upon  the  cause  of  this  state  of 
mind.  We  only  know  how  it  works,  mur- 
dering Matteotti,  evicting  the  Albertinis 
from  the  bureaux  of  the  Corriere  della 
Sera,  expelling  Professor  Salvemini  from 
the  chair  which  he  had  honored  for  many 
years  in  the  University  of  Florence. 
Fascism  condemns  and  destroys  ordered 
liberty,  majority  rule,  and  the  reign  of 
law. 

There  are  labor  leaders,  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Labor  Unions  in  Am- 
sterdam, for  example,  who  believe  Fas- 
cism to  be,  first  and  foremost,  a  move- 
ment against  the  workers  of  the  world. 
They  point  out  that  Fascism  in  Greece 
introduced  a  military  dictatorship ;  where- 
upon it  abolished  at  once  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  and  Economics.  Certain  it  is  that 
Fascism  in  Italy  is  supported  by  leading 
capitalists.  Under  the  banners  of  "wel- 
fare" and  "ordered  conditions,"  it  goes 
forth  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  Pan  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor finds  that  five  Latin  American  repub- 
lics "deny  every  right  to  workers."  It 
names  the  countries.  They  are  Nicaragua, 
Guatemala,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  Bo- 
livia. Cuba,  it  says,  is  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. 

Bolshevism  is  itself  a  form  of  Fascism, 
for  Bolshevism  is  a  dictatorship  outside 
any  form  of  parliamentary  government. 
There  is  an  ironic  humor  in  Mr.  Trotsky's 
charge  that  the  United  States  is  an  im- 
perialistic enterprise,  pulling  strings  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  forcing  through  poli- 
cies it  may  desire.  He  characterizes 
Britain's  premier  as  America's  tax  col- 
lector, and  charges  the  United  States  as 
participating  in  the  destruction  of  Europe, 
while  Europe  pays  her  interest  for  being 
destroyed.  This  is  rather  grimly  humor- 
ous, for  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  the  Fascist- 
Bolsheviki  who  are  trying  to  destroy  Eu- 
rope, not  to  mention  the  rest  of  the  world 


It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Trotsky,  like  Mr. 
Mussolini,  must  be  trying  to  set  up  a 
bogey-man  with  the  view  of  arousing  and 
increasing  .  his  followers  at  home.  Fas- 
cism, whatever  its  kind,  cannot  live  with- 
out a  crisis,  a  menace,  real  of  imagined. 
The  remedy  for  Fascism  is  wisdom. 
And  enougli  of  this  wisdom  is  at  hand. 
Walter  Bagehot,  born  February  3,  1826, 
was  no  democrat;  but  if  our  modern  Fas- 
cists would  turn  to  his  pages  they  would 
learn  something  of  government  to  their 
advantage.  Here  was  a  man  opposed  to 
those  "irritable  intellects"  which  place  an 
undue  value  upon  "new  theories  of  so- 
ciety and  morality,"  who  saw  that  facts 
are  many  and  that  progress  is  compli- 
cated; who  felt  that  "burning  ideas,  such 
as  young  men  have,  are  mostly  false  and 
always  incomplete."  Here  was  a  man  who 
could  look  at  reality  without  becoming  a 
cynic;  examine  ideals  without  becoming  a 
mystic;  attack  an  opponent  without  in- 
tolerance. Bagehot  realized  that  intelli- 
gence is  the  salt  of  life;  that  haste,  ex- 
citement, and  ignorance  are  the  real 
perils;  that  public  discussion  is  the  great 
hope;  that  "animated  moderation"  is  the 
best  habit  of  a  public  man.  One  cannot 
read  the  pages  of  Bagehot's  "English  Con- 
stitution," of  his  "Physics  and  Politics," 
and  remain  a  Fascist. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH 
THE  TYROL? 

THERE  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
the  German  and  Italian  differences 
over  the  situation  in  the  Tyrol — geo- 
graphic, linguistic,  political.  Before  the 
war  the  Tyrol  was  that  westernmost  sec- 
tion of  Austria,  extending  to  Switzerland 
on  the  west,  to  Germany  on  the  north,  and 
considerably  below  the  city  of  Trent  on 
the  south.  The  German-speaking  area  ex- 
tended two-thirds  of  the  way  south  from 
Germany  across  this  Austrian  Tyrol.  The 
advance  of  the  German-speaking  people  to 
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the  south  followed  the  valleys  of  the 
Etsch — called  Adige  throughout  its  Italian 
course — and  the  Eisak  rivers.  It  was  along 
these  channels,  with  their  mountain  waters 
flowing  to  the  Adriatic,  that  the  transit  of 
goods  and  the  language  of  the  traders 
from  Germany  reached  to  the  Adriatic. 
There  was  a  well-defined  trade  route 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  running  from 
Augsburg  and  the  north  to  Venice.  A 
large  traffic  followed  this  route  through 
many  centuries.  The  divide  between  the 
German  and  the  Italian  languages  reached 
from  Stelvio,  near  the  Swiss  boundary  on 
the  west,  in  a  circuitous  direction,  through 
Proves;  thence,  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, to  Landro,  where  German,  Italian, 
and  Slavic  stocks  meet.  The  Italian  sec- 
tion of  the  Tyrol  constituted  the  Trentino. 
Charlemagne  divided  the  region  between 
the  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Italy  in  the 
eighth  century;  but  his  successors  con- 
sidered it  important  to  maintain  German 
control  over  these  natural  routes  to  the 
south ;  consequently  they  granted  temporal 
rights  in  the  southeastern  Alps  to  German 
bishops.  Indeed,  the  Bishopric  of  Trentino 
came  under  Teutonic  sway.  This  ac- 
counted for  the  political  union  with  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  annexation  of 
Trentino  to  the  Province  of  Tyrol  took 
place  in  1815. 

For  nearly  a  thousand  years  the  Tyrol 
has  been  the  cockpit  of  German-Italian 
contests.  Competition  between  German 
and  Italian  traders  has  always  been  keen. 
During  the  Reformation  the  Germans 
sided  with  the  reformers,  while  the  Ital- 
ians remained  faithful  to  the  Vatican. 
The  geography  of  the  situation  has  thus 
had  a  direct  influence  upon  the  relation 
between  the  Teuton  and  the  Roman. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Saint 
Germain,  1919,  a  large  section  of  the 
Tyrol,  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  territory, 
was  taken  from  Austria  and  added  to 
Italy. 


Since  Germany  and  Italy  are  still  sepa- 
rated by  what  is  left  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol, 
one  naturally  wonders  why  these  troubles 
between  Germany  and  Italy.  One  of  the 
reasons  is  due  to  differences  in  ethnic 
stocks  and  in  language.  Germany  claims 
that  there  are  250,000  Germans  left  in  the 
new  Italian  Tyrol;  Italy  says  there  are 
150,000.  Germany  claims — at  least,  many 
Germans  claim — that  the  German-speak- 
ing people  in  South  Tyrol  are  being  ter- 
rorized; that  they  are  being  forced  to 
abandon  their  national  customs.  The 
Bavarian  premier  has  minced  no  words  in 
condemning  Fascist  Italy,  charging  that 
Italy  is  practicing  cruelty  in  her  attempts 
to  de-Germanize  this  German-speaking 
population.  It  is  a  case  of  blood-ties. 

Italy  is  not  overimpressed  by  these  Ger- 
man charges,  remembering,  as  she  does, 
Germany's  attempts  to  Germanize  the  Poles 
and  minorities  in  other  parts.  Italy 
is  out  to  assimilate  these  Germans.  She 
does  not  dissemble  in  the  matter.  Ger- 
many knows  that  the  German  Tyrolese 
do  not  like  it ;  that  they  resent  it.  Indeed, 
under  the  principle  of  the  right  to  self- 
determination,  there  has  been  a  movement 
in  the  Tyrol  to  establish  a  separate  Tyrol- 
ese republic.  Italy  feels  that  German 
charges  or  Tyrolese  rebellions  are  equally 
obnoxious.  Furthermore,  confronted  with 
the  prospect  of  Germany  entering  the 
League  of  Nations,  Italy  believes  still 
more  that  she  must  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  protect  now  her  new  territorial 
acquisitions.  Premier  Mussolini  seems  to 
enjoy  flouting  the  League  of  Nations. 

But  probably  the  main  reason  for  the 
recent  display  of  fireworks  over  the  Tyrol 
is  the  situation  within  Italy  itself.  Italy 
is  under  a  dictatorship.  There  is  no  longer 
any  party  government  in  Italy.  The  press 
is  wholly  in  the  control  of  the  Fascists, 
supporters  of  the  dictator.  Dictators  ex- 
ist and  survive  upon  crises.  The  spirit  of 
democracy  leads  people  to  claim  their 
rights  in  times  of  peace.  Therefore,  no 
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crisis,  no  dictator.  The  Italian  dictator, 
outliving  the  socialistic  crisis  which  first 
gave  him  his  opportunity,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  produce  other  crises.  That  un- 
doubtedly was  the  cause  of  the  Corfu  inci- 
dent, when  the  dictator  revived  and  ex- 
tended his  power  on  a  wave  of  patriotic 
hatred  of  Greece.  There  have  been  simi- 
larly concocted  outbreaks  against  Jugo- 
slavia and  against  France.  It  is  difficult 
to  read  the  Italian  dictator's  recent  ad- 
dresses in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with- 
out feeling  that  he  is  aiming  to  rearouse 
patriotic  support  among  his  followers.  In 
any  event,  every  time  he  precipitates  one 
of  these  dramatic  crises,  that  is  what  he 
accomplishes. 


EDUCATION  FOR  PEACE 

IT  IS  easy  to  say  that  "any  reform  must 
depend  upon  the  education  of  the 
young."  The  statement  seems  like  an 
axiom.  It  is  the  final  word  over  the  after- 
dinner  coffee  in  many  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  war  and  peace.  Further  re- 
flection, however,  must  convince  one  that 
the  mere  statement  does  not  get  us  very 
far. 

Thoughtful  men  and  women  are  trying 
to  find  out  what  it  means.  Without  ex- 
amining too  carefully  the  actual  influ- 
ence of  schools  upon  the  views  in  a  State, 
it  seems  to  be  generally  granted  that  they 
do  have  a  bearing  upon  the  work  for 
peace. 

Textbooks  are  often  insipid  and  per- 
haps harmful.  Dr.  Mueller,  director  of 
higher  education  in  Potsdam,  Germany, 
deplores  the  fact  that  educational  con- 
siderations do  not  receive  nearly  so  much 
attention  as  matters  concerning  home  and 
foreign  politics.  In  a  recent  number  of 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Dr.  Mueller  points 
out  that  if  the  work  done  at  Locarno  is  to 
have  any  permanent  value,  great  demands 
will  have  to  be  made  on  education,  especi- 
ally in  all  the  countries  concerned.  Any 


lasting  peace  in  Europe  must  depend  upon 
instilling  the  new  spirit  into  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation.  He  said : 

"To  achieve  the  final  and  universal 
change  of  spirit  for  which  Locarno  has 
paved  the  way,  the  education  of  the  com- 
ing generation  must  aim  more  and  more  at 
inculcating  a  right  appreciation  of  other 
peoples,  other  nations.  We  must  get  away 
from  the  jingoistic  spirit  with  which  our 
education  is  at  present  for  the  most  part 
imbued.  .  .  .  We  must  begin  to  take 
these  things  seriously.  It  won't  do  any 
more  simply  to  put  the  blame  on  other  peo- 
ples' shoulders,  to  think  that  only  our  own 
nation  is  perfect.  The  child  deserves  our 
greatest  veneration,  and  we  must  recognize 
this  by  insisting  upon  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  If  we 
are  to  be  honest,  we  must  renounce  our 
belief  in  our  own  nation  as  the  elect  of 
God;  that  it  is  the  special  recipient  of 
God's  grace.  .  .  .  We  must  prepare 
the  child  for  an  entirely  new  life.  This 
does  not  mean  at  all  that  the  sentiments 
for  one's  own  country  and  people  are  to  be 
suppressed,  but  simply  that  the  child  shall 
be  made  to  understand  that  the  greatness 
of  its  native  country  no  longer  depends  on 
military  strength  and  victory  in  war,  but 
on  the  spirit  of  righteousness  which  rules 
the  country — a  spirit  of  righteousness  big 
enough  to  include  a  true  respect  for  the 
rights  of  other  nations." 

And  now  Dr.  Augustus  0.  Thomas, 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State 
of  Maine  and  president  of  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  Educational  Associations,  is  an- 
nouncing a  world-wide  campaign  to  elimi- 
nate international  animosities  through 
education,  beginning  with  the  kindergar- 
ten and  carrying  it  through  postgraduate 
courses  in  universities.  He  says  that  the 
campaign  is  to  be  supported  by  an  en- 
dowment fund  of  $10,000,000,  to  be  con- 
tributed by  wealthy  residents  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  He  says  that 
pledges  totaling  $100,000  a  year  have  been 
given  to  support  the  incidental  work  of  the 
association,  which  is  being  incorporated 
under  the  Board  of  Eegents  of  the  State 
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of  New  York.  The  plan  is  to  present  in 
a  favorable  light  the  history,  life,  and 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  other  lands  to 
the  peoples  of  each  country,  and  to  avoid 
exaggerations  which  develop  animosities. 
The  plan  includes  also  the  development  of 
international  contests  between  students  of 
various  countries  in  debating,  athletic,  and 
other  fields.  An  international  federation 
of  universities  is  a  part  of  the  plan,  carry- 
ing with  it  further  interchange  of  students 
between  countries,  allowing  credits  for  the 
work  done  in  each  of  the  specified  univer- 
sities. "We  must  establish  a  new  code  of 
international  morality,"  says  Dr.  Thomas. 
The  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of 
education  educates  the  educators.  This 
much  is  certain. 


AN  INSTANCE  OF  OUR  INEXCUS- 
ABLE ISOLATION 

OF  THE  principal  countries  of  the 
world  only  the  United  States,  China, 
and  Russia  remain  outside  the  Interna- 
tional Copyright  Union.  This  is  a  sur- 
prising fact,  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  convention  creating  an  Interna- 
tional Union  for  the  Protection  of  Liter- 
ary and  Artistic  Works  was  signed  at  Ber- 
lin, November  13,  1908.  An  additional 
protocol  to  this  convention  was  signed  at 
Berlin,  March  20,  1914,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  eighteen  countries.  The  object  of 
the  original  convention  was  to  protect  the 
rights  of  authors  in  their  literary  and 
artistic  works.  The  protocol  of  1914  re- 
lates to  the  works  of  authors,  citizens  of 
countries  not  members  of  the  Union, 
but  dwelling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
member  of  the  Union.  There  are  27 
countries  members  today  of  the  Union. 

The  convention  on  which  the  Union 
rests  provides  that: 

"Authors  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
of  the  countries  of  the  Union  enjoy  for 
their  works,  whether  unpublished  or  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  one  of  the 
countries  of  the  Union,  such  rights,  in 


the  countries  other  than  the  country  of 
the  origin  of  the  works,  as  the  respective 
laws  now  accord  or  shall  hereafter  accord 
to  natives,  as  well  as  the  rights  specially 
accorded  by  the  present  convention. 

.  .  .  "Consequently,  apart  from  the 
stipulations  of  the  present  convention,  the 
extent  of  the  protection,  as  well  as  the 
means  of  redress  guaranteed  to  the  author 
to  safeguard  his  rights,  are  regulated  ex- 
clusively according  to  the  legislation  of 
the  country  where  the  protection  is 
claimed/' 

The  United  States  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Union.  From  time  to  time 
bills  have  been  introduced  calculated  to 
enable  us  to  join  it  without  violence  to 
our  present  copyright  law.  There  is  such 
a  bill  (H.  R.  5841)  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  now,  introduced  Decem- 
ber 17,  1925,  by  Representative  Perkins. 
The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  and  to 
consolidate  the  acts  respecting  copyrights 
and  to  permit  the  United  States  to  enter 
the  International  Copyright  Union. 

We  should  enter  the  Union  as  an  act  of 
fairness  toward  countries  already  mem- 
bers. If  one  of  our  authors  publishes  a 
work,  say,  in  England,  he  receives  pro- 
tection for  his  work  under  the  Union. 
Our  country  should  grant  reciprocal  pro- 
tection to  English  authors.  As  a  noted 
author  says:  "It  is  not  compatible  with 
the  dignity  of  a  State  to  allow  the  inter- 
national protection  of  its  authors  to  de- 
pend on  the  unrequited  generosity  of 
foreign  States."  The  works  of  foreign 
authors,  much  needed  in  this  country, 
would  be  much  more  generally  distributed 
if  such  authors  had  copyright  protection 
here.  Our  public  would  be  immeasurably 
benefited  by  this  increased  diffusion  of  the 
best  intellectual  and  artistic  productions 
abroad.  At  present,  probably  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  these  works  are  protected  by 
copyright  in  the  United  States. 

Our  own  authors  should  be  be  permitted 
to  take  their  proper  place  with  the  other 
intellectual  producers  of  the  world.  They 
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know  this  and  advocate  it.  The  Authors' 
League  of  America  requested  our  Regis- 
ter of  Copyrights,  Dr.  Thorvald  Solberg, 
to  draft  a  copyright  bill  "that  will  be  pri- 
marily for  the  protection  of  authors;  that 
authors  can  whole-heartedly  support." 
The  bill  now  before  the  House,  also  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  the  form  of  Senate  Bill 
4355,  is  such  a  bill.  It  is  drafted  with  the 
view  to  redeem  the  defects  in  our  exist- 
ing copyright  legislation,  which  defects 
have  been  demonstrated  from  time  to 
time  since  the  adoption  of  our  Copyright 
Act  of  March  4,  1909.  But  it  is  more  than 
that.  It  is  a  well-devised  proposal  for 
needed  fundamental  changes.  It  provides 
for  changes  in  our  copyright  legislation 
upon  fundamental  principles,  with  the 
view  of  eliminating  the  archaic  provisions 
of  our  existing  statutes.  It  is  an  author's 
bill.  It  provides  that  copyright  shall  be 
secured  for  all  the  rights  of  an  author 
from  the  time  of  the  making  of  his  work, 
and  that  the  copyright  shall  vest  in  the 
author  of  the  work  immediately,  without 
formalities  of  any  kind.  It  provides  that 
the  copyright  shall  secure  to  the  author 
"the  exclusive  right  to  produce,  to  per- 
form, or  distribute  his  work  by  any  means 
whatever."  It  provides  that  the  author 
may  communicate  a  copyrighted  work  to 
the  public  by  radio,  telephone,  telegraph 
or  pictures.  Under  its  terms  authors  may 
make  partial  or  qualified  assignment  of 
their  copyright;  they  may  dispose  of  their 
right  to  publishers,  serially  or  as  a  book; 
they  may  dispose  of  the  right  to  translate, 
to  dramatize,  or  to  make  a  motion  picture 
of  the  work. 

The  bill  is  superior  in  every  respect  to 
the  existing  law.  It  protects  literary  and 
artistic  productions  throughout  the  life- 
time of  the  author  and  an  additional  fifty 
years.  If  adopted,  it  would  work  no  hard- 
ship on  anyone  genuinely  engaged  in 
creative  work.  It  would  enable  us  to  take 
our  legitimate  place  in  the  International 


Copyright    Union.      Unquestionably    the 
law  deserves  to  pass. 


A  JAPANESE  brotherhood  scholarship 
-£A-  will  be  of  interest  to  American  uni- 
versity students.  Last  year  the  Japanese 
students  of  New  York  conceived  the  idea 
of  staging  several  Japanese  dramas  at  In- 
ternational House,  New  York,  and  giving 
the  proceeds  to  further  a  scholarship  for 
an  American  student  to  Japan.  As  a  re- 
sult of  their  untiring  efforts,  $1,500  are 
now  available.  Applications  will  be  re- 
ceived from  native-born  Americans,  men 
and  women,  between  25  and  35  years  of 
age.  The  award  will  be  made  to  the  can- 
didate who  is  judged  by  the  committee 
to  be  the  best  investment.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  before  April  1  to  the 
Japanese  Brotherhood  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, International  House,  500  River- 
side Drive,  New  York.  The  award  will  be 
made  not  later  than  May  1.  This  gracious 
idea  of  these  Japanese  students,  coming 
so  closely  after  America's  exclusion  act, 
breathes  an  atmosphere  not  only  of  op- 
timism, but  of  a  renewed  hope.  The  world 
needs  a  little  more  of  this  kind  of  retalia- 
tion in  the  realm  of  the  human  spirit. 


THE  passing  of  Cardinal  Mercier  re- 
minds us  of  the  faith,  the  hope,  the 
grandeur,  that  marked  his  beautiful  char- 
acter. "Fortissimi  Belgae"  lived  again 
in  this  holy  man,  personifying  in  him- 
self the  highest  and  the  best  at  the 
heart  of  our  human  kind.  Here  was  a 
lofty  life  indeed  —  modest,  scholarly,  re- 
ligious, catholic  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word,  gifted  as  no  other  person  amid 
the  ravages  of  the  great  war.  He  intro- 
duced us  all  to  our  best  selves. 


OUR  government,  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary, forwarded  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, for  publication  in  its  Treaty  Series, 
a  convention  and  two  agreements  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  other 
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nations.  This  followed  the  offer  trans- 
mitted last  December  by  the  American 
Consul  at  Geneva  and  accepted  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  League.  It  was 
a  sensible  thing  to  do.  Under  the  terms 
of  our  arrangement  with  Sir  Eric  Drum- 
mond,  the  act  was  a  simple  courtesy,  to 
assist  the  League  in  its  efforts  to  compile 
international  agreements.  While  our  act 
does  not  imply  that  these  documents  shall 
be  registered  with  the  League  of  Nations, 
there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  will 
be  registered. 


IT  DOES  not  seem  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  opposition  to  the  Locarno 
treaties  can  result  in  their  defeat;  yet 
there  is  opposition  to  their  ratification, 
especially  among  the  parties  of  the  Right 
in  Berlin  and  Paris.  Andre  Tardieu, 
elected  to  the  French  Chamber  February 
14,  fears  that  the  Locarno  treaties  may 
embarrass  France  in  case  she  should  wish 
to  oppose,  say,  the  union  of  Austria  with 
Germany.  France  is  still  afraid  of  Mittel 
Europa.  The  attempt  to  line  up  Spain, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Brazil  as  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
does  not  reveal  an  overenthusiastic  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  Locarno  treaties. 
Indeed,  it  reveals  a  surprising  lack  of 
faith  in  Article  8  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, which  expressly  forbids  the  union 
of  Austria  and  Germany  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council  of  the  League.  This  is 
all  an  illustration  of  the  impotence  of 
agreements  unless  they  are  backed  by  a 
common  will  to  observe  them ;  yet  our  own 
view  is  that  the  Locarno  agreements  should 
and  will  be  ratified. 


THERE  should  be  an  agreement  among 
the  powers  to  keep  guns  off  merchant- 
men. This  is  a  practical  suggestion  by  Dr. 
Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  one-time  solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  now  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  at  Columbia 
University.  Dr.  Hyde  believes  that  the 


influence  of  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  beyond  estimate.  In  a  recent  address 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  Dr.  Hyde  elabo- 
rates this  thought,  saying,  according  to 
the  press :  "If  it  is  deemed  feasible  to 
abandon  the  submarines  as  a  commerce 
destroyer,  it  ought  to  be  feasible  also  to 
forego  the  right  to  arm  merchantmen 
against  it.  If  this  can  be  done  through 
appropriate  agreements,  there  are  solid 
reasons  to  demand  reconsideration  of  the 
question  whether  the  further  construction 
of  submarine  tonnage  may  not  be  limited 
or  checked." 


DR.  HYDE  went  on  to  give  five  points 
indicating  the  practices  concerning 
which  agreements  between  the  powers 
would  be  appropriate;  also  the  character 
of  certain  understandings  calculated  to 
simplify  the  problem  of  those  who  seek 
to  bring  about  further  limitation  of  naval 
armaments.  According  to  press  reports, 
these  points  were : 

"First.  Agreements  as  to  the  limits  of 
contraband  and  the  nature  and  scope  of 
blockade  would  be  not  only  valuable  in 
themselves,  but  also  a  means  of  determin- 
ing the  feasibility  of  an  arrangement  look- 
ing to  the  immunity  of  enemy  private 
property  other  than  contraband  from  cap- 
ture at  sea. 

"Second.  Despite  obstacles  that  may 
prevent  agreement  as  to  contraband  or 
blockade,  the  feasibility  of  an  arrange- 
ment contemplating  neutral  governmental 
certifications  concerning  the  nature,  desti- 
nation, and  use  of  cargoes  on  neutral 
ships,  by  way  of  substitute  for  belligerent 
captures  and  searches  in  port,  should  be 
seriously  considered. 

"Third.  Inasmuch  as  the  transforma- 
tion of  merchant  ships  at  sea  into  auxiliary 
cruisers  encourages  the  enemy  to  arm  its 
merchant  fleet,  the  feasibility  of  an  ar- 
rangement forbidding  such  conversion  on 
the  high  seas  deserves  consideration.  An 
agreement  to  that  end  would  play  its  part 
in  the  larger  endeavor  to  remove  excuses 
for  the  maintenance  of  unlimited  sub- 
marine tonnage. 
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"Fourth.  As  relinquishnient  of  the 
right  to  arm  merchantmen  would  tend 
directly  to  diminish  the  need  of  sub- 
marine tonnage,  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
courage general  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  submarine  vessels  should  not 
be  employed  as  commerce  destroyers,  the 
practical  value  of  an  agreement  to  keep 
guns  off  merchantmen  is  entitled  to  most 
earnest  consideration.  The  influence  of 
such  an  arrangement  is  beyond  estimate. 


"Fifth.  As  the  requisite  assurance  that 
agreements  such  as  the  forgoing  would  be 
respected  when  war  ensued  might  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  zealous  con- 
duct of  neutral  States,  the  reasonableness 
of  a  general  arrangement  conferring  the 
right,  and  even  imposing  the  obligation 
upon  neutral  contracting  parties,  to  pre- 
vent their  respective  territories  from  min- 
istering to  the  needs  of  a  covenant-break- 
ing belligerent  merits  consideration." 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


TACNA-ARICA  PLEBISCITE 

ON"  FEBRUARY  15  the  Tacna-Arica 
Plebiscite  Commission  promulgated 
the  law  which  is  to  govern  the  plebiscite 
to  determine  the  sovereignty  of  the  two 
provinces.  The  commencement  of  registra- 
tion is  postponed  to  March  15.  The 
promulgation  of  the  law,  which  will  be 
administered  by  over  100  Americans  as 
clerks  and  secretaries,  was  preceded  by  two 
important  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
commission:  General  Lassiter  took  the 
place  of  General  Pershing  as  the  head  of 
the  commission,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Claro 
Lastarria  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Augustin 
Edwards  as  the  Chilean  member. 

General  Pershing's  Proclamation 

Just  before  he  sailed  for  the  United 
States,  General  Pershing  issued  a  procla- 
mation "to  the  people  of  the  plebiscite 
area/'  in  which  he  said : 

As  president  of  the  commission  my  sole 
thought  has  been  to  insure  to  all  the  electors 
in  the  plebiscite  the  right  unmollested  to  ex- 
press their  will  at  the  polls,  and  thus  peace- 
ably determine  the  eventual  sovereignty  over 
the  territory,  which  holds  so  much  that  is  for 
them  worth  while. 

After  most  careful  consideration  just  rules 
and  regulations  under  the  award  have  been 
adopted  by  the  commission  to  fix  qualifica- 
tions and  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  voters 


on  both  sides  of  the  contest.  Strict  applica- 
tion of  these  rules  will  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  all  the  electors  freely  to  register  their 
names  and  cast  their  votes.  In  any  fair  and 
honest  plebiscite  the  people  are  expected  to 
mingle  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  toleration  on 
both  sides.  Any  act  during  the  period  that 
might  interfere  with  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  people  would  directly  violate 
the  obligation  that  every  participant  owes 
his  neighbor.  .  .  . 

It  is  of  little  value  to  proclaim  that  each 
elector  had  the  right  to  vote  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  unless  both 
contestants  adopted  and  honestly  adhere  to 
sportsman's  idea  of  a  square  deal. 

That  men  should  adhere  to  their  heritage 
of  patriotism  is  worthy ;  they  should  com- 
mand respect  instead  of  animosity.  Without 
harmony  and  good  feeling  neither  peace  nor 
happiness  is  possible,  but  where  there  is  tol- 
erance and  friendly  co-operation,  bitterness 
and  hatred  must  disappear.  .  .  . 

With  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
territory  I  wish  in  conclusion  to  address  my- 
self earnestly  to  each  and  every  individual 
either  of  high  or  low  estate,  whether  Chilean 
or  Peruvian,  urge  that  you  do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,  and  on 
this  firm  foundation  build  securely  an  edifice 
of  permanent  peace. 

General  Lassiter  arrived  in  Arica  on 
January  21. 
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Resignation  of  Chilean  Commissioner 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Augustin  Ed- 
wards, the  Chilean  member  of  the  com- 
mission, aroused  considerable  interest  and 
comment.  It  was  officially  stated  that  his 
resignation  was  due  to  pressing  personal 
matters.  Mr.  Samuel  Claro  Lastarria,  a 
member  of  the  Chilean  delegation,  took 
his  place  with  the  understanding  that  Mr. 
Edwards  may  return  in  two  months. 

On  leaving  for  Santiago,  Mr.  Edwards 
made  a  formal  declaration  as  to  his  resig- 
nation, stating  that  it  was  for  personal 
reasons,  and  that  he  himself  had  asked 
that  Mr.  Claro  might  take  his  place  as 
head  of  the  Chilean  delegation.  Mr. 
Edwards  emphasized  the  point  that  Mr. 
Claro  was  to  carry  out  the  same  policy 
followed  by  himself  to  date,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  difficulties 
had  now  been  practically  cleared  away. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  THE  DISAR- 
MAMENT CONFERENCE 


first  meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
_  Commission  for  the  Disarmament 
Conference,  which  was  to  have  met  on 
February  15,  has  been  postponed.  On 
February  1  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
League  of  Nations  received  a  letter, 
signed  collectively  by  the  French,  Italian, 
Japanese,  Czechoslovak,  and  Uruguayan 
representatives  in  the  Council  of  the 
League,  which  proposed  a  postponement 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission for  the  Disarmament  Conference. 
At  its  December  session  the  Council  had 
fixed  the  date  of  the  meeting  for  February 
15.  The  five  governments  wish  to  post- 
pone it  until  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Council  at  its  March  session,  not  later 
than  May  15  of  the  present  year. 

The  substance  of  this  proposal  was  tele- 
graphed at  once  by  the  Secretary  General 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Council;  he 
also  communicated  it  to  all  the  States 
which  have  been  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  work  of  the  Commission.  The  Spanish 
member  of  the  Council  replied  that  he 
was  in  agreement  with  the  proposal  to 
postpone  the  meeting.  The  Council 
majority  for  the  postponement  was  thus 
obtained. 


French  Motives  for  Delay 

The  postponement  took  place  prin- 
cipally because  France  desired  it.  After 
his  conversation  with  Sir  Austen  Cham- 
berlain at  the  end  of  January,  M.  Briand 
made  statements  which  implied  that 
France  desired  an  adjournment,  and  that 
the  request  might  be  put  forward  by  a 
group  of  powers.  It  is  natural  that  any 
single  government  should  hesitate  to  take 
the  initiative  to  postponement,  and  so 
place  itself  in  an  invidious  position  in 
relation  to  those  powers  which  have  been 
most  active  in  promoting  a  conference  on 
disarmament.  Obviously,  a  joint  request 
put  forward  by  governments  with  such 
diverse  interests  as  are  those  of  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Uru- 
guay, protects  any  individual  signatory 
against  special  criticism. 

The  signatories  of  the  request  asked 
for  a  maximum  delay  of  three  months. 
During  that  period  it  is  hoped  that  cer- 
tain changes  will  take  place  in  the  inter- 
national situation  which  will  render  it 
more  favorable  for  the  holding  of  a  con- 
ference on  disarmament.  So  far  as  France 
is  concerned,  one  of  those  changes  will  be 
the  expected  admission  of  Germany  into 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  next  session 
of  the  Council  of  the  League  will,  it  is 
presumed,  be  held  in  March  as  arranged, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Council  may 
then  admit  Germany  into  the  League  and 
also  fix  the  date  for  the  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  Preparatory  Commission  on 
Disarmament. 

Questions  Relating  to  Germany 

There  are  also  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration various  other  questions  relat- 
ing to  Germany,  which  are  still  in 
suspense — the  question  of  the  effectives  of 
the  Army  of  Occupation  in  the  Khineland 
and  the  question  of  the  completion  of  the 
measures  of  disarmament  which  the  Ger- 
man Government,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Conference  of  Ambassadors,  gave  an  un- 
dertaking to  carry  out.  There  remains, 
further,  the  very  large  question  of  the 
standard  of  European  armaments,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  disarmament  in 
Germany  is  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  French  will  certainly 
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resist  the  demand  implied  in  German 
newspapers  that  other  countries,  including 
France,  should  now  disarm  to  the  same 
extent  as  Germany.  It  has  been  intimated 
that  the  French  plan,  when  it  is  put  for- 
ward, will  be  based  on  a  careful  and  com- 
prehensive estimate  of  what  is  necessary 
for  the  security  of  France,  taking  into 
account  all  the  factors,  including  the 
guarantee  given  by  the  Treaty  of  Locarno. 
The  Temps  brought  forward  another 
argument  in  favor  of  the  postponement 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission by  suggesting  that  it  will  give 
time  for  the  Soviet  Government  to  end 
its  quarrel  with  the  Swiss  Government. 
If  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Geneva, 
Soviet  delegates  cannot  be  present  until 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment, which  have  been  broken  off  since 
the  murder  of  M.  Vorowsky  at  Lausanne, 
are  resumed. 


OPENING  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
PARLIAMENT 

THE  new,  recently  elected  Canadian 
Parliament  met  for  the  first  time  on 
January  29  in  a  very  tense  atmosphere, 
due  to  the  almost  unprecedented  situation 
created  by  the  election.  The  Liberal 
Party,  which  had  been  in  power  prior  to 
the  election,  suffered  a  decisive  defeat. 
The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Mackenzie  King, 
and  nine  of  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet 
failed  of  re-election.  Nevertheless  they 
have  continued  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment and  appeared  before  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, which  now  has  the  Conservatives 
as  the  largest  group. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne 

Lord  Byng,  the  Governor  General, 
formally  opened  Parliament,  reading  the 
speech  from  the  throne  in  the  Senate. 
The  legislation  promised  in  the  Speech 
includes : 

Substantial  reduction  in  taxation. 

Consolidation  of  certain  departments, 
involving  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
ministers. 

A  comprehensive  plan  of  immigration 
with  simplified  regulations  and  reduced 
transportation  rates. 

A  measure  to  encourage  the  return  to 
rural  districts  of  urban  dwellers  possessed 


of  agricultural  experience,  and  the  repa- 
triation of  Canadians  now  living  in  other 
countries. 

Rural  credits. 

The  appointment  of  a  Tariff  Advisory 
Board. 

Completion  forthwith  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Railway. 

Amendment  of  the  Dominion  Elections 
Act. 

In  respect  of  tariffs,  the  speech  de- 
clared : 

My  ministers  are  of  opinion  that  a  general 
increase  in  the  customs  tariff  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  country's  continued  pros- 
perity and  prejudicial  to  national  unity.  In 
their  view,  the  incidence  of  this  form  of  taxa- 
tion should  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life,  on  agriculture,  and  on 
other  primary  industries. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ad- 
journed to  their  own  chamber. 

Attack  on  the   Liberal   Government 

On  the  return  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Meighen,  the  leader  of  the 
Conservatives,  moved  a  formal  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  government, 
based  on  the  results  of  the  election.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Conservatives  had 
elected  the  largest  group  in  Parliament, 
having  received  an  aggregate  of  1,466,000 
votes,  as  compared  with  1,266,000  votes 
for  the  Liberals;  that  the  Prime  Minister 
and  nine  of  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet 
had  not  been  re-elected,  and  it  was  with- 
out precedent  in  British  Parliamentary 
history  for  any  government  to  attempt  to 
carry  on  under  such  conditions. 

Mr.  Lapointe,  one  of  the  Liberal  lead- 
ers, in  reply,  said  that  the  government 
gladly  accepted  the  challenge.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  taken  a  constitutional  course, 
after  consulting  with  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral, and  it  was  his  right  and  duty  to  meet 
Parliament.  Parliament  had  been  sum- 
moned at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
now  it  was  the  duty  of  members  to  say 
who  should  form  the  executive. 

The  Constitutionality  of  the  King  Government 

The  debate  on  the  Meighen  resolution 
centered  on  the  constitutional  issue  as  to 
whether  the  premier,  who  is  without  a 
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seat  in  Parliament,  and  who  has  only  101 
Liberal  supporters,  compared  with  116 
Conservatives,  has  the  right  to  carry  on 
the  Administration. 

Mr.  Bennet,  a  former  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, and  Mr.  White,  a  Conservative  mem- 
ber from  Montreal,  argued  that  the  vote 
at  the  last  election  which  had  made  the 
Conservatives  the  largest  group  in  the  new 
Parliament  and  had  given  them  a  large 
preponderance  of  the  popular  vote,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Progressives,  warranted  the 
immediate  resignation  of  the  government, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
premier  was  now  without  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Minister  of  Defense, 
and  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Solicitor  General, 
maintained  that  the  government,  under 
the  unprecedented  conditions,  had  done  the 
right  thing  in  waiting  to  consult  Parlia- 
ment for  a  decision,  and  claimed  that  the 
course  pursued  was  according  to  British 
precedent,  quoting  the  cases  of  Gladstone 
and  Pitt. 

The  Progressive  members,  Mr.  Car- 
michael,  of  Alberta,  and  Mr.  Bird,  of 
Manitoba,  took  up  a  non-committal  at- 
titude, for  the  present,  declaring  that  they 
favored  neither  the  Liberals  nor  the  Con- 
servatives. They  left  the  impression,  how- 
ever, that  they  would  vote  for  the  King 
Administration  if  it  gave  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  policies  for  which,  the 
Progressives  stood,  including  lower  tariffs, 
rural  credits  and  the  completion  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Railway. 

The  King  Government  can  be  main- 
tained in  power  only  through  the  support 
of  the  Progressives,  who  thus  hold  the 
balance. 


SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICIES 

DURING  the  past  few  weeks  author- 
ized spokesmen  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment have  been  particularly  prolific  in 
their  statements  concerning  foreign  policy. 
The  Russian  Foreign  Office  is  very  active 
at  the  present  time,  and  its  maneuvers 
arouse  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  various 
European  countries. 

Rakovsky  on  the  Results  of  Locarno 

In  a  recent  report  in  Leningrad  on  the 
international  situation,  Mr.  Rakovsky,  the 


former  Soviet  ambassador  to  London,  now 
transferred  to  Paris,  declared  that  the  at- 
titude of  the  Soviet  Government,  already 
frequently  stated,  cannot  be  changed  as 
regards  the  results  of  Locarno,  as  these 
are  directed  against  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Sir  Austen  Chamber- 
lain's assurances  that  Locarno  was  not  so 
directed  against  Soviet  Russia,  he  asserted, 
is  in  contradiction  to  the  statements  of 
other  British  ministers.  The  aim  of 
British  policy  is  to  separate  Germany  from 
Soviet  Russia  and  create  a  European  anti- 
Soviet  coalition. 

Dealing  with  Anglo-Soviet  relations, 
Mr.  Rakovsky  described  the  "failure"  of 
all  his  attempts  in  London  to  find  out 
which  points  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  treaties 
proposed  by  Mr.  MacDonald's  Government 
have  been  found  unacceptable  by  the  pres- 
ent Conservative  Government.  He  then 
went  on  to  declare  that  if  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  Government  had  allowed  himself 
to  say  of  members  of  the  British  cabinet 
one-tenth  of  that  which  had  been  uttered 
by  Mr.  Churchill  against  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, a  multitude  of  notes  of  protest 
would  have  followed. 

Soviet  Propaganda  and  French  Negotiations 

The  demand  of  the  British  Government 
that  the  Soviet  Republic  should  renounce 
all  propaganda,  Mr.  Rakovsky  asserted, 
means  not  only  the  renunciation  of  the 
work  of  the  Communist  International,  but 
also  of  any  acts  by  the  Republic  affecting 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  Soviet 
Republic  is  a  great  country,  having  its  own 
interests,  and  conducting,  not  an  anti- 
British  policy,  but  a  policy  directed  to  its 
own  interests.  If  these  in  some  respects 
conflict  with  British  interests,  there  exist 
diplomatic  means  for  adjusting  such  dif- 
ferences. 

The  British  Government,  continued  Mr. 
Rakovsky,  makes  as  a  preliminary  con- 
dition, the  political  suicide  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  and  that  it  should  renounce  its 
independence.  The  Soviet  Government 
cannot  consent  either  to  the  limitation  of 
its  independence  or  to  any  bargaining  at 
the  expense  of  the  peoples  of  the  East, 
such  as  has  been  practiced  by  Great 
Britain  and  was  practiced  by  the  Tsarist 
Government. 
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With  regard  to  the  Franco-Kussian  ne- 
gotiations, Mr.  Rakovsky  said: 

The  Franco-Russian  pourparlers  will  be 
conducted  on  the  same  broad  lines  as  the 
negotiations  with  the  MacDonald  Govern- 
ment. Circumstances  are  favorable  to  the 
Franco-Russian  discussions,  to  the  entent 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  do  not 
conflict  in  any  part  of  the  world.  France 
requires  assurance  against  isolation,  and 
seeks  markets  for  the  products  of  her  grow- 
ing industries.  She  must  herself  help  the 
Soviet  Republic  to  pay  its  debts,  lending  as- 
sistance by  means  of  credits  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  Soviet  counterclaims  in  re- 
spect of  Soviet  property  in  France  and  the 
economic  conditions  of  Soviet  Russia.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  Soviet  Government  now 
offers  France  the  same  proposals  that  were 
offered  to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Rakovsky  reiterated  that  the  pros- 
pects of  these  negotiations  are  favorable. 

Russo-Turkish  Treaty  of  Friendship 

Interesting  light  on  the  new  Russo- 
Turkish  treaty  of  friendship  was  shed  in 
a  recent  interview  with  the  correspondent 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian  by  Mr.  Rosen- 
golz, the  Soviet  Charge  d' Affaires  in  Lon- 
don. On  the  general  relations  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  Mr.  Rosengolz  said : 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  was  formed  its  re- 
lations with  Turkey  has  been  of  a  friendly 
character.  The  possibility  of  any  conflict  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Turkey  does  not 
arise. 

A  short  time  ago  a  treaty  was  concluded 
which  was  signed  in  Paris  by  the  Turkish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Tewfik  Rushdi 
Bey,  and  the  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Chicherin. 
This  treaty  was  the  result  of  many  months' 
negotiations,  and  is  the  culmination  of  a  long 
proved  friendship  between  the  two  countries. 
At  the  same  time  the  agreement  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  further  consolidation  of  relations 
between  them.  This  treaty  reflects  the  en- 
deavor of  the  people  of  our  Union  to  live  in 
peace  and  friendship  with  other  peoples,  this 
being  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Mr.  Rosengolz  pointed  out  that  the 
treaty  was  in  no  sense  directed  against 


Great  Britain  or  any  other  power.     He 

said: 

That  is  quite  clear  from  the  declaration 
made  by  the  Assistant  Commissar  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  Mr.  Litvinoff,  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  quite  ready  to  conclude  a 
similar  agreement  with  Great  Britain  or  with 
any  other  country  that  may  desire  it. 

No  Secret  Clauses  in  the  Treaty 

Upon  a  reference  to  the  rumors  about 
secret  clauses  annexed  to  the  treaty,  Mr. 
Rosengolz  said:  "Not  only  diplomatically 
but  quite  sincerely  I  assure  you  that  there 
are  no  secret  clauses  attached  to  this 
treaty." 

When  informed  that  in  some  quarters 
in  London  it  was  believed  that  the  Turks 
had  put  about  the  rumors  of  secret  clauses 
in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  treaty 
as  a  diplomatic  asset  to  themselves,  Mr. 
Rosengolz  said: 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  source  of  such 
rumors.  They  might  arise,  for  instance,  in 
some  British  quarters  hostile  to  us  in  order 
to  put  our  peaceful  intentions  in  a  wrong 
light.  I  do  not  think  these  rumors  were  put 
about  by  the  Turks,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  come  from  quarters  hostile  to  the 
Soviet  Government. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment at  present  is  to  achieve  peace  with  all 
nations  and  with  all  Powers  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  This  treaty  is  the  consequence  of 
the  general  peaceful  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  the  Soviet  is  prepared  to 
conclude  such  agreements  with  other  Powers 
neighboring  or  not  neighboring. 

New  Russo-Polish  Treaty 

According  to  the  semi-official  Polish 
News,  conversations  have  recently  taken 
place  between  Russia  and  Poland,  in  the 
course  of  which  both  sides  expressed  their 
readiness  in  principle  to  conclude  a  treaty 
analogous  to  the  recent  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Turkey. 

Polish-Russian  friendship  has  been  de- 
veloping steadily.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  war  Russia  has  been  an  important 
market  for  Polish  goods,  and  friendly 
political  relations  are  being  fortified  by 
friendly  economic  relations.  A  Polish- 
Russian  mixed  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
to  be  founded  at  Warsaw,  and  amongst 
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the  directors  are  to  be  several  prom- 
inent Polish  industrialists.  This  will 
be  the  first  mixed  Chamber  of  Commerce 
established  jointly  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  a  capitalist  power. 

A  Polish-Eussian  treaty  would  no  doubt 
be  equivalent  to  the  certainty  that  all  dan- 
ger of  warlike  differences  between  the  two 
countries  belongs  to  the  past,  and  as  such 
would  have  a  stabilizing  influence  on 
Poland,  both  in  a  political  and  economic 
sense.  In  any  case,  it  would  facilitate  the 
reduction  of  Polish  armaments,  which  has 
become  an  absolute  necessity,  owing  to  the 
terrible  economic  crisis  that  has  come  over 
the  country.  This  necessity  is  indeed  rec- 
ognized by  the  Poles,  and  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  reduction  of  Polish  armaments 
is,  as  heretofore,  being  opposed  by  the 
French. 

Nor  is  there  any  longer  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  French  policy  is  unfavorable  to 
friendlier  relations  between  Poland  and 
Russia.  Certain  grave  differences  between 
Poland  and  Russia,  of  course,  remain, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  frontier  of 
Poland  enclosing  territories  inhabited  by 
Russians  and  denying  these  Russians  mi- 
nority rights.  This  problem  is  not  acute 
at  present  and  does  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  even  completer  harmony  between  the 
two  countries,  although  some  time  in  the 
possibly  distant  future  a  new  frontier 
regulation  will  have  to  take  place. 


END  OF  GERMAN  CABINET 
CRISIS 

AFTER  a  government  crisis  which 
_£\_  lasted  for  over  seven  weeks,  Dr. 
Luther  finally  succeeded,  on  January  19, 
in  forming  a  new  cabinet,  which  seems  to 
have  a  working  majority  in  the  Reichstag. 
This  is  Dr.  Luther's  second  cabinet,  and 
the  fourteenth  German  cabinet  since 
November,  1918.  Dr.  Luther's  first  cabi- 
net lasted  for  nearly  a  year,  and  was 
overthrown  after  the  Locarno  Confer- 
ence through  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Nationalist  support. 

Personnel  of  the  New  Cabinet 

The  new  cabinet  is  made  up  as  follows : 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Luther;  Foreign  Min- 
ister,   Herr    Stresemann;    Interior,    Dr. 
Kuelz    (Burgomaster  of  Dresden,  Demo- 
crat) ;   Finance,   Dr.   Reinhold    (Finance 


Minister  of  Saxony,  Democrat)  ;  Eco- 
nomics, Dr.  Curtius  (People's  Party)  ; 
Labor,  Dr.  Brauns  (Center  Party)  ;  Jus- 
tice, Dr.  Marx  (ex-Chancellor)  ;  Defense, 
Herr  Gessler;  Posts,  Herr  Stingl  (Ba- 
varian People's  Party)  ;  Communications, 
Herr  Krohne  (People's  Party). 

The  cabinet  is  thus  a  coalition  of  the 
Democratic,  the  Center,  the  German 
People's  and  the  Bavarian  People's 
Parties. 

The  Conservative  press  has  shown  itself 
hostile  to  the  new  cabinet  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  really  a  cabinet  of  the  left.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  although  the  Democrats 
are  strongly  represented  in  the  numerical 
sense,  the  party  as  such  can  have  very 
little  influence  over  the  cabinet's  policy, 
for  Herr  Gessler,  the  Minister  of  War, 
although  a  Democrat,  has  a  Nationalist 
strain  that  has  allowed  the  Reichswehr  to 
be  turned  into  a  solidly  reactionary  and 
anti-Republican  body,  while  Dr.  Kuelz  is 
a  former  officer  with  hardly  any  political 
coloring. 

The  chief  task  of  the  new  government 
will  be  to  steer  Germany  safely  into  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Failure  of   Big  Coallition 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  this  "neutral 
cabinet  of  the  middle,"  an  attempt  was 
made  to  form  a  big  coalition  through  the 
inclusion  of  Socialists.  The  Conservative 
parties  were  very  anxious  to  bring  the 
Socialists  into  the  government  because  of 
the  latter's  stand  on  the  question  of  the 
expropriation  of  the  former  dynasties. 

The  question  has  special  importance 
now  that  the  popular  demand  for  the 
expropriation  of  the  Royal  Houses  is  grow- 
ing day  by  day.  Not  only  the  Communists 
but  a  number  of  prominent  German  Lib- 
erals are  in  favor  of  complete  expropria- 
tion. Indeed,  the  only  obstacle  to  a  "refer- 
endum," which  would  have  a  very  fair 
chance  of  success,  is  the  Socialist  Party, 
which  has  so  far  taken  no  action  in  the 
matter,  largely  because  of  its  ill-will 
against  anything  with  which  the  Com- 
munists are  connected.  Nor  will  the  party 
be  able  to  take  any  action  if  it  joins  the 
government.  If  it  remains  in  opposition  it 
will  be  almost  bound  to  support  the  move- 
ment for  a  referendum.  The  Conservative 
parties  are  beginning  to  feel  profound  ap- 
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prehension  over  the  possibility  of  such  a 
referendum,  for,  should  it  go  against  the 
dynasties,  as  it  very  well  may,  the  whole 
monarchistic  principle  in  Germany  will 
have  suffered  an  irreparable  blow.  Their 
eagerness  to  maneuver  the  Socialists  into 
government  is  therefore  comprehensible. 

The  Socialists  have  now  cut  themselves 
adrift  from  the  policy  of  compromise,  in 
which  they  had  secrificed  much,  gained 
nothing,  and  profoundly  shaken  the  confi- 
dence of  the  rank  and  file.  They  will  now 
be  free  to  be  what  they  must  be  if  they  are 
to  remain  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with 
seriously — namely,  a  labor  party  which 
might  in  certain  contingencies  afford  to 
co-operate  with  German  Liberalism,  but 
not  with  German  reaction,  not  with  a 
Luther-Hindenburg  regime,  which,  what- 
ever the  trend  of  European  development 
has  made  it  stand  for  in  foreign  policy, 
stands  for  economic  and  political  reaction 
at  home. 

Nationalists'  Campaign  Against  the  Dawes  Plan 

The  National  People's  party  has  issued 
its  economic  program.  It  is  of  a  purely 
general  character,  and  without  new  or  con- 
structive ideas.  It  is  noteworthy  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  part  of  the  organized  cam- 
paign which  the  German  extreme  Right 
is  conducting  against  the  Dawes  Plan, 
against  Locarno,  against  the  League,  as 
well  as  against  the  Parliamentary  system. 

Nationalist  papers  like  the  Tag  and  the 
Lokalanzeiger  have  been  running  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  economic  distress  of  Ger- 
many and  with  the  object  of  creating  hos- 
tility to  the  Dawes  Plan.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  articles,  which  are  being  displayed 
as  though  they  were  weighty,  authoritative 
statements  on  German  economic  condi- 
tions, and  are  receiving  all  the  prominence 
that  the  technique  of  journalism  can  give, 
will  have  an  influence  not  only  on  home 
opinion,  but  also  on  German-Americans, 
on  whose  real  or  supposed  affection  for  the 
Fatherland  great  hopes  have  always  been 
based  here. 

The  main  argument  of  all  these  articles, 
as  well  as  of  the  new  economic  program, 
is  that  the  Dawes  Plan  is  responsible  for 
Germany's  woes.  Such  an  argument  is, 
of  course,  sheer  demagogy.  Under  the 
Dawes  Plan  Germany  has  received  a  loan 
of  800,000,000  gold  marks,  while  direct 


transfer  has  only  just  begun,  and  has  as 
yet  reached  a  sum  which  is  comparatively 
a  mere  trifle  and  only  a  very  minor  cause 
of  German  poverty.  Indeed,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  Germany  had  not  ac- 
cepted the  Dawes  Plan  she  would  be  far 
worse  off  economically  than  she  is  now. 
Whether  the  Dawes  Plan  will,  with  its  in- 
creasing burdens,  require  revision  at  some 
future  date  is  another  matter.  The  gen- 
eral consensus  of  unbiased  German  opin- 
ion is  that  it  will.  But  the  time  is  not 
yet,  and  it  is  much  too  early  to  speak  of 
"the  failure  of  the  Dawes  Plan." 

Germany  to  Enter  the  League 

The  question  of  Germany's  entry  into 
the  League  of  Nations  constituted  the  cen- 
ter of  discussion  in  the  presentation  of  the 
new  government's  program.  The  Chan- 
cellor, Herr  Luther,  replying  to  an  attack 
by  Count  Westarp,  said  the  question  was 
whether  Germany  could  better  defend  her 
interests  inside  the  League  of  Nations  or 
outside,  and  his  reply  was  inside.  Herr 
Luther  declared  that  the  government  did 
not  wish  to  be  tolerated  by  the  Reichstag, 
but  must  be  supported  by  it,  and  he  there- 
fore demanded  a  positive  vote  of  confi- 
dence, without  which  the  government 
could  not  continue  its  task. 

He  received  the  necessary  support,  and 
Germany  has  made  a  formal  application 
for  unconditional  admission  into  the 
League. 


LLOYD  GEORGE  ON  FASCISM 

UPON  his  recent  return  from  a  holi- 
day in  Italy,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the 
War  Premier  of  England,  gave  in  a  press 
interview  his  impressions  of  Fascism  and 
of  the  whole  problem  of  the  failure  of 
parliamentarism  in  the  Latin  countries. 
His  comments  touched  on  the  political 
situation  in  France  and  in  Italy,  and  on 
the  lessons  that  can  be  drawn  from  it  by 
the  liberal  and  progressive  elements  in 
Great  Britain. 

Parliamentarism  in  France 

Mr.   Lloyd   George  considers   that  the 
breakdown  of  parliamentarism  in  France 
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is   not   a   strictly   post-war   phenomenon. 
He  said: 

In  France  parliamentary  system  was  never 
able  to  impose  an  effective  income  tax  even 
before  the  war  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  getting  the  groups  to  work  together.  In 
this  country  we  have  had  eighty  years  of  the 
income  tax,  and  so  with  us  it  is  an  acquired 
taste — you  might  call  it  an  hereditary  taste 
as  well.  In  France,  however,  it  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  A  great  French  states- 
man once  remarked  to  me  that  his  fellow- 
politicians  care  far  more  about  the  interests 
of  the  group  than  about  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  where  there  is  a  conflict  it  is  the 
national  interests  that  go. 

His  comment  on  the  present-day  situa- 
tion was  as  follows : 

The  Socialists  in  France  have  decided  by  a 
narrow  majority  to  join  in  a  government 
with  the  Radicals  on  the  conditions  that  they 
get  the  majority  of  the  posts  and  the  choice 
of  them,  though  they  are  the  less  numerous 
party  in  the  Chamber.  The  result  is  that 
they  are  driving  France  to  an  alternative 
which  one  hardly  cares  to  think  of,  for 
clearly  the  Cartel  of  the  Left  has  ceased  to 
be  a  working  proposition. 

Mussolini  and  the  Parliamentary  System 

With  regard  to  Italy,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 

said: 

In  Rome  it  was  the  failure  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary system  that  brought  in  Mussolini — 
a  very  outstanding  figure,  a  very  remarkable 
man,  whether  you  approve  of  his  methods  or 
not,  and,  of  course,  no  British  Liberal  can. 
The  Italian  groups  would  not  act  together, 
and  Mussolini,  in  the  confusion  that  ensued 
from  disunion  and  disintegration,  marched  on 
the  capital.  For  the  moment,  at  least,  there 
seems  to  be  general  acceptance  of  his  regime. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  old  Italian 
struggle  for  liberty  was  a  struggle  for  na- 
tional liberty  against  foreign  domination.  It 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  our  historic 
struggle  for  liberty,  which  was  a  struggle  for 
individual  liberty — the  liberty  of  conscience, 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  speech, 
the  liberty  of  combination.  The  Briton,  then, 
attaches  a  meaning  to  the  word  "liberty" 
which  many  other  nations  hardly  understand. 
I  am  quite  sure,  of  course,  that  the  things 


which  are  happening  in  Italy  would  not  be 
accepted  here  with  the  calm  quiescence 
which  I  witnessed  myself  in  that  country. 

Progressives  Fail  to  Unite 

As  for  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  by  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  sees  it  in  the 
implications  of  the  failure  of  European 
progressives  to  act  in  common.  He  said: 

Let  the  progressive  forces  in  our  country 
look  at  the  lessons  which  are  taught  by  the 
failure  of  Parliamentarism  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  progressives  in  those  countries 
failed  to  act  together.  If  the  progressive 
parties  in  those  countries  had  acted  in  unison 
you  would  today  have  had  a  Liberal  and  pro- 
gressive Europe,  for  Europe  is  not  reaction- 
ary, but  progressive,  and  it  has  only  fallen 
back  on  Conservatism  and  reaction  as  a  coun- 
sel of  despair.  I  would  advise  all  those  who 
believe  in  the  system  of  conflicting  and  inde- 
pendent groups  to  keep  their  eye  on  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  France  in  the  next  year 
or  two.  You  must  find  some  common  mul- 
tiple. The  Duke  of  Wellington's  axiom  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  average  man :  "The  King's 
Government  must  be  carried  on."  If  the 
average  man  finds  the  progressive  parties 
cannot  govern  he  will  find  his  government 
elsewhere. 


DEATH  OF  CARDINAL  MERCIER 

ON  JANTJAKY  23  Belgium  was 
plunged  into  national  mourning  by 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Mercier.  A  uniquely 
outstanding  figure  during  the  World  War, 
Desire  Joseph  Mercier  was  born  on  No- 
vember 21,  1851,  at  Braine  d'Allend,  a 
village  set  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
field  of  Waterloo.  His  grandfather  had 
for  years  been  mayor,  and  his  father,  a 
man  of  scholarly  tastes,  carried  on  the 
local  distillery.  From  the  communal 
school  he  made  his  way  to  the  seminary 
at  Malines,  where,  in  1874,  he  was  or- 
dained priest.  Then  followed  an  advanced 
course  of  philosophy  at  Louvain,  during 
which  time  he  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  a  future  Bishop  of  Salford,  Louis 
Charles  Casartelli,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  excellent  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, and,  without  doubt,  for  his  life-long 
appreciation  of  English  educational  ideals. 
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After  a  short  interval  of  teaching  at 
Malines  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of 
Scholastic  Philosophy  at  Louvain.  That 
was  in  1882,  at  the  time  when  Leo  XIII 
was  inaugurating  the  scholastic  revival. 

Mercier's  Rise  to  Cardinalship 

Mercier's  appointment  to  Louvain  was 
only  part  of  a  larger  scheme.  The  Pope's 
idea  was  to  co-ordinate  the  various  facul- 
ties of  science  into  one  large  institute  of 
philosophy.  He  hoped  to  make  Louvain 
the  chief  centre  of  the  revived  scholasti- 
cism. By  the  time  the  scheme  had  taken 
shape  Mercier  had  proved  himself  the  only 
possible  head.  But  it  was  uphill  work. 
The  University  was  not  too  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  project,  and,  having  to  de- 
pend for  its  own  existence  mainly  on  the 
yearly  offerings  of  Belgian  Catholics,  it 
had  no  surplus  funds  for  its  realization. 
The  Pope  himself  gave  £6,000,  but  Mer- 
cier had  to  beg  the  rest,  and  it  was  ten 
years  before  the  institute  was  completed. 
Meanwhile  his  younger  assistants  were  be- 
ing trained  in  Germany,  chiefly  under 
Ostwald  and  Wundt  at  Leipzig. 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  opening  he 
had  set  up  a  laboratory  for  experimental 
psychology,  at  that  time  the  only  one  out- 
side Germany.  He  started  and  edited  the 
Revue  Neo-Scliolastique,  and  from  his  own 
press  poured  forth  a  literature  which  is 
today  the  best  exposition  we  possess  of 
modern  scholasticism.  It  is  difficult  to 
think  of  Mercier  in  any  other  setting  than 
that  of  Louvain.  There  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  he  flitted  about,  like  New- 
man at  Oxford,  a  tall,  gaunt,  slightly  bent 
figure;  unmistakably  an  ecclesiastic,  yet 
dominantly  the  student. 

Then,  in  February,  1906,  news  came 
that  he  had  been  made  Archbishop  of 
Malines.  His  friends  were  not  without 
misgivings  as  to  how  he  would  survive  the 
change  from  teaching  to  the  government 
of  a  diocese  with  3,000  priests  and  two 
and  a  half  million  subjects.  Long  before 
he  received  the  Cardinal's  hat  in  April, 
1907,  few  doubted  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  had  made  him  Primate.  It  was  the 
war,  however,  that  showed  the  full  stature 
of  the  man,  revealing  him  as  the  tender 
father  and  the  fearless  advocate  of  his 
people. 


War  Hero  of  Belgium 

The  invaders  of  Belgium  were  not  long 
in  finding  out  that  he  was  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with.  His  first  task  was  to 
hearten  his  own  countrymen,  and  his 
famous  pastoral  "Patriotism  and  Endur- 
ance" was  but  the  first  of  a  number  of 
appeals  to  his  flock  to  lift  up  their  faint- 
ing hearts.  The  documents  dealing  with 
his  fifty  months'  struggle  with  the  Ger- 
man authorities  have  been  published,  and 
they  show  how  from  the  first  he  refused  to 
confine  his  energies  to  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs in  the  narrower  sense,  insisting  on 
his  right  to  be  the  protector  of  his  op- 
pressed people.  There  is  evidence  that  on 
several  occasions  his  arrest  had  been  de- 
cided on,  but  each  time  the  authorities 
held  back  in  view  of  possible  consequences. 
They  punished  him,  however,  indirectly. 
His  auxiliary  bishop,  his  secretary,  and 
his  printer  were  sent  to  prison,  and  his 
sermon  at  Ste.  Gudule  cost  Brussels  a 
fine  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  francs. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  get  him  out  of 
Belgium,  chiefly  through  the  machina- 
tions of  the  notorious  "Council  of 
Flanders." 

He  very  reluctantly  went  to  Borne  at 
the  Pope's  request  in  January,  1916,  but 
he  was  back  at  his  post  within  six  weeks. 
The  greater  part  of  the  struggle  was 
yet  before  him,  but  he  was  unbroken 
in  spirit.  Every  effort  to  divide  the 
nation  failed  while  he  was  there.  Just 
before  the  Armistice  a  surprising  thing 
happened.  On  October  17,  1918,  Baron 
von  der  Lancken  called  on  him  and  read 
the  following  declaration : 

You  are,  in  our  estimation,  the  incarnation 
of  occupied  Belgium,  of  which  you  are  the 
venerated  and  trusted  pastor.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  to  you  the  Governor  General  and 
my  Government  also  have  commissioned  me 
to  come  and  to  announce  that  when  we  evac- 
uate your  soil  we  wish  to  hand  over  to  you 
unasked  and  of  our  own  free  will  the  politi- 
cal prisoners  ...  as  well  as  those  who 
have  been  deported. 

Visit  to  the  United  States 

After  this  there  was  but  one  other  joy 
to  anticipate,  and  he  had  it  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  when  his  King  and  Queen  re- 
entered  the  capital.  With  that  he  felt  his 
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public  work  was  over.  His  only  wish  was 
to  return  to  his  diocese,  there  to  knit  to- 
gether his  scattered  flock  and  to  rebuild 
what  the  war  had  cast  down.  Invitations 
to  visit  the  Allied  countries  poured  in 
upon  him.  He  was  persuaded  to  visit  the 
United  States  in  September,  1919,  and 
had  a  great  reception.  But  he  found  that 
such  an  experience  was  too  much  for  his 
failing  strength.  This  reinforced  him  in 
his  decision  to  devote  the  days  that  re- 
mained to  him  to  the  shepherding  of  his 
people. 

NOTES  FROM  HOLLAND 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  a 
letter  by  a  distinguished  Dutch  jurist.  He 
expresses  the  opinion  that  "fighting  for 
seats  in  the  League  of  Nations  is  rather 
disgusting.  Sweden  will  stand  up  for  Ger- 
many, no  doubt.  It  is  all  very  dishearten- 
ing/' He  adds :  "I  admire  your  Govern- 
ment's cool  and  patient  attitude  toward 
Mexico,  the  only  possible  way  to  succeed. 
The  Flemish  and  Belgians  are  being  more 
and  more  oppressed  by  the  Walloons.  Bel- 
gium has  a  secret  treaty  with  France  which 
it  never  lodged  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  Belgian  and  the  Scheldt  ques- 
tion is  once  more  predominant,  and  the 
Belgians  make  the  most  preposterous  de- 
mands. As  we  are  having  a  cabinet  crisis 
through  the  last  three  months,  nothing  is 
being  done  about  it  just  now.  The  queen 
and  prince  are  celebrating  their  silver  wed- 
ding. As  our  country  has  been  devastated 
by  the  most  awful  inundations,  there  are 
to  be  no  great  festivities,  all  our  money 
going  to  the  relief  fund.  It  really  was  an 
awful  calamity,  with  great  personal  suffer- 
ing, apart  from  the  tremendous  losses. 
That  is  the  trouble  with  living  behind 
dikes  and  below  sea  level." 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 

Jan.  19 — A  German  cabinet  is  formed 
by  Herr  Luther  after  a  moving  appeal  to 
patriotism  by  President  Von  Hindenburg. 

Jan.  21 — General  Lassiter  arrives  at 
Arica  to  succeed  General  Pershing  as  head 
of  the  Tacna-Arica  plebiscite. 

Jan.  22 — The  Mexican  reply  to  Secre- 
tary Kellogg's  note  of  protest  of  January 
9  is  received. 


Jan.  23 — Cardinal  Mercier  dies  in 
Brussels. 

Jan.  27 — The  agreement  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Italian  debt  to  Great  Britain 
is  signed. 

Jan.  27— The  U.  S.  Senate,  by  a  vote 
of  76-17,  votes  to  adhere,  with  reserva- 
tions, to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  at  The  Hague. 

Jan.  28 — Viscount  Kato,  Premier  of 
Japan,  dies. 

Jan.  30 — A  letter  signed  by  the  French, 
Italian,  Japanese,  Czechoslovakian,  and 
Uruguayan  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Council  is  sent  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  League,  proposing  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  Disarmament  Conference 
from  February  15  to  a  date  not  later  than 
May  15,  1926. 

Jan.  31 — The  evacuation  of  Cologne  by 
the  British  is  completed. 

Feb.  1 — Ratifications  of  the  Yugoslav- 
Turkish  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  are 
exchanged  in  Belgrade. 

Feb.  3 — The  German  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Reichstag,  by  a  vote  of 
18-8,  gives  the  Luther  cabinet  a  free  hand 
in  applying  for  admission  to  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Feb.  6— The  World  Court  holds  its  first 
public  sitting  in  extraordinary  session  to 
consider  the  Polish-German  Upper  Silesia 
cases. 

Feb.  7 — Mussolini,  dictator  of  Italy, 
threatens  Germany. 

Feb.  7 — Augustin  Edwards,  Chilean 
member  of  the  Tacna-Arica  Plebiscite 
Commission,  resigns  from  the  commission. 

Feb.  9 — Foreign  Minister  Stresemann 
and  the  German  Reichstag  vigorously  re- 
ject Mussolini's  accusations. 

Feb.  10 — Germany's  application  for  ad- 
mission to  League  received  at  Geneva. 

Feb.  10  —  Mussolini  warns  Germany 
that  he  will  not  permit  the  Tyrol  question 
to  go  to  the  League. 

Feb.  10 — Spanish  aviators  complete  a 
flight  from  Palos,  Spain,  to  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  a  distance  of  6,232  miles,  in 
62  hours  and  52  minutes  flying  time. 

Feb.  15 — The  Tacna-Arica  Plebiscite 
Commission  promulgate  laws  governing 
registration  of  voters  and  balloting  and 
postpone  registration  till  March  15. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  INTERNATIONAL  DEBTS 

Prepared  by  the  INSTITUTE  OF  ECONOMICS, 
Washington,  D.   C. 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE. — These  are  the  first  two  of 
a  series  of  studies  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  international  debts.  They  survey  the 
peculiar  conditions  confronting  each  of  the 
important  international  debtors  in  meeting 
its  debt  payments.  The  last  study  in  the 
series  is  designed  to  complete  the  picture  of 
the  problem  of  international  debts  by  analyz- 
ing the  peculiar  questions  that  confront  the 
great  international  creditors,  notably  the 
United  States,  in  the  process  of  effecting  an- 
nual collections,  spread  over  a  long  period 
of  time.) 

I.   THE  PROCESS  OF  PAYING  AN 
INTERNATIONAL   DEBT 

THE  World  War  has  been  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  the  largest  inter- 
national indebtedness  ever  known  in  his- 
tory ;  yet  at  the  close  of  the  war  there  was 
surprisingly  little  realization  in  the  world 
of  how  far-reaching  and  all-pervading 
would  be  the  consequences  of  the  repay- 
ment of  these  debts. 

It  was  rather  generally  assumed  that 
these  huge  international  accounts  would 
be  settled  merely  by  transfers  of  funds 
between  government  treasuries  or  big 
banking  institutions.  The  world  has  only 
gradually  come  to  realize  that  in  the  pro- 
cess of  liquidating  international  debts 
every  phase  of  life  in  both  paying  and  re- 
ceiving countries  is  deeply  affected.  Only 
now  do  we  begin  to  see  that  industry  and 
trade  in  the  creditor,  as  well  as  in  the 
debtor,  countries  are  vitally  connected 
with  the  debt-repayment  process,  and  that 
labor's  position  with  regard  to  it  is  every- 
where one  of  most  intimate  and  inevitable 
concern. 

There  is  a  growing  volume  of  discus- 
sion as  to  the  probable  effects  of  debt  re- 
payment on  the  economic  position  of  each 
of  the  countries  involved.  There  are  some 
who  maintain  that  the  creditor  countries 
would  be  wealthier  by  the  amounts  of 
their  collections.  There  are  others  who 
hold  that  certain  unmistakably  detri- 
mental consequences  would  follow  upon 
debt  payments,  that  the  advantages  accru- 
ing from  the  lightening  of  the  burden 


of  taxation  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  harmful  effects  of  the  constant  inflow 
of  payments,  spreading  throughout  all  the 
ramifications  of  economic  and  social  life. 

Debts  and  reparation  payments  have  be- 
come a  badly  entangled  network  of  con- 
troversies that  have  at  times  threatened 
the  very  peace  of  the  world,  and  have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  estranged  nations ; 
yet  at  bottom  the  problem  is  not  so  in- 
volved that  it  can  neither  be  understood 
nor  solved.  It  is  only  necessary  that  we 
see  clearly  its  governing  factors  and  their 
interaction  with  other  phases  of  national 
and  international  affairs. 

In  all  discussion  regarding  the  debt 
problem  there  is  one  thing  that  must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is  that 
all  debts,  whether  between  individuals  or 
governments,  whether  domestic  or  foreign, 
represent,  at  bottom,  an  exchange  of  goods 
or  services.  When  debts  are  created,  goods 
or  services  pass  from  the  lender  to  the 
borrower.  When  debts  are  repaid,  the 
direction  is  reversed,  and  goods  or  serv- 
ices pass  from  the  borrower  to  the  lender. 
They  may  be  different  kinds  of  goods  and 
different  types  of  services;  but  a  transfer 
of  goods  or  services  there  must  always  be 
in  the  process  of  creating  or  liquidating  a 
debt.  That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem. 

Debts    Are    Expressed    in    Money 

Debts  are  usually  expressed  and  con- 
tracted in  terms  of  money,  and  they  are 
repaid  in  money.  A  debt  is  created  when 
one  man  buys  something  from  another  on 
credit,  the  payment  being  deferred  to  a 
later  date.  Such  a  purchase  may  involve 
any  of  a  great  variety  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Whether  it  is  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a 
suit  of  clothes,  or  a  house,  or  the  at- 
tendance of  a  physician,  or  the  right  to 
witness  a  theatrical  performance,  the  pur- 
chaser receives  something  which  he  wants, 
and  gives  his  promise  to  pay  for  it  later. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  means 
of  repaying  his  debt,  the  man  who  has 
bought  on  credit  or  has  borrowed  money 
with  which  to  buy  the  things  he  wants, 
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must  be  able  to  produce  goods  or  render 
services  which  can  be  exchanged  for 
money,  and  he  must  also  be  able  to  find 
some  one  willing  to  purchase  his  goods  or 
services.  When  he  fulfills  these  two  condi- 
tions, he  comes  in  possession  of  a  certain 
number  of  monetary  units,  which  he  then 
turns  over  to  his  creditor,  the  latter  thus 
receiving  the  means  of  acquiring  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  goods  or  services  which  he 
may  want  to  purchase. 

The  debt  is  now  liquidated,  and  what 
has  happened  in  the  process  is  that  goods 
or  services  have  changed  possession  several 
times. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  happens  when 
in  the  creation  or  repayment  of  debts  na- 
tional frontiers  intervene  between  cred- 
itors and  debtors.  And  what  has  hap- 
pened with  regard  to  the  debts  resulting 
from  the  World  War  has  been  extraor- 
dinary in  magnitude,  but  not  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  operation  involved. 

How  War  Debts  Were  Contracted 

With  all  their  energies  engaged  in  war 
efforts,  the  Allied  powers  found  them- 
selves in  need  of  large  amounts  of  goods 
which  they  could  not  themselves  produce 
and  the  purchase  of  which  in  other  coun- 
tries exceeded  their  immediate  paying 
capacity.  They  bought  on  credit,  promis- 
ing to  pay  later. 

European  countries  bought  in  the 
United  States  flour  and  meat  and  lard 
to  feed  their  armies  and  their  civilization 
population.  They  purchased  cotton  to 
manufacture  into  uniforms  or  to  use  in 
making  explosives.  They  bought  guns  and 
shells  and  explosives,  to  hold  their  war- 
scarred  trenches  or  blast  their  way  through 
the  positions  of  their  Teutonic  enemies. 
They  bought  tobacco.  They  bought  a 
thousand  and  one  things,  and  for  most  of 
these  they  gave  only  their  promises  of  fu- 
ture payment. 

Before  the  United  States  went  into  the 
war,  the  Allied  governments  borrowed 
large  sums  from  private  citizens  in  the 
United  States,  either  in  the  form  of  loans 
from  those  who  had  savings  or  in  the 
form  of  credit  from  those  who  had  for 
sale  the  commodities  which  the  Allied 
countries  needed.  Some  of  the  Allied 
powers,  notably  Great  Britain,  were  in  a 
stronger  credit  position  than  others.  So 
other  powers  bought  largely  through 


Great  Britain.  As  a  result  of  this  such 
countries  as  France,  Russia,  and  Italy  con- 
tracted debts  in  Great  Britain,  while  Great 
Britain  in  turn  contracted  debts  in  the 
United  States. 

After  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  the  financing  of  all  the  Allied  pur- 
chases here  was  undertaken  by  our  govern- 
ment. Bills  for  these  purchases,  as  well 
as  for  such  services  as  the  transportation 
of  these  goods,  were  paid  by  the  United 
States  Treasury,  which  accepted  from  the 
foreign  governments  their  promises  to  re- 
pay these  amounts  to  the  Treasury  at 
some  future  date.  After  the  war  the  same 
arrangement  was  continued  for  some  time 
in  the  form  of  relief  credits,  in  order  to 
afford  the  European  nations  a  breathing 
spell  for  at  least  the  initial  readjustment 
of  their  economic  life  to  peace  conditions. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  war  debts 
came  into  existence.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  United  States  found  herself  with 
outstanding  accounts  against  practically 
all  the  Allied  nations.  Great  Britain, 
while  owing  a  substantial  amount  to  the 
United  States,  found  herself  a  creditor  of 
a  large  number  of  nations.  France,  while 
owing  substantial  amounts  to  both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  found 
herself  a  creditor  of  some  of  her  Allies. 
All  the  other  Allies  (with  the  exception  of 
Italy,  which  had  small  outstanding  credit 
accounts)  found  themselves  in  a  position 
of  debtors  to  one  or  more  of  the  three 
great  creditors. 

Goods    and    Services    Involved    in    Debt 
Settlements 

The  process  of  settling  these  accounts 
is  very  much  the  same  as  the  process 
whereby  they  were  created.  The  debts  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  money.  What  we 
loaned  the  Allies  and  what  the  Allies 
loaned  to  each  other  were  amounts  of 
money  representing  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing certain  quantities  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Now,  like  the  man  who  has  a  debt 
to  pay,  the  debtor  nations  must  be  in  a 
position  not  only  to  produce  goods  or 
render  services,  but  also  to  find  other  na- 
tions willing  to  purchase  their  goods  and 
use  their  services,  in  order  that  they  may 
receive  in  exchange  the  money  which  they 
can  turn  over  to  their  creditors  in  the 
liquidation  of  their  debts. 

A  large  portion  of  the  international  in- 
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debtedness  outstanding  at  the  present  time 
represents  debts  owed  directly  by  govern- 
ments to  governments.  When  our  Treas- 
ury provided  the  governments  of  the  Al- 
lied countries  with  the  money  necessary 
to  pay  for  their  purchase  here,  it  had  first 
to  collect  from  the  people  of  the  country 
the  money  thus  to  be  used.'  This  money 
could  be  obtained  either  by  taxation  or  by 
borrowing.  In  the  case  of  our  war  finance, 
the  money  was  obtained  partly  from  taxes 
and  partly  through  the  Liberty  Loan. 

The  money  which  we  loaned  to  Europe 
was  then  spent  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
in  the  LTnited  States,  and  this  was  the 
form  in  which  the  Allied  governments  re- 
ceived the  loans.  Thus  the  money  re- 
mained with  us  and  our  goods  went  to 
the  borrowing  nations. 

The  process  of  repayment  is  of  similar 
character.  When  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  let  us  say,  has  to  make  a 
payment  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  it  must,  first  of  all,  collect  from 
its  citizens,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  the 
sums  required  for  the  given  payment. 
These  sums  are  in  pounds  sterling,  which 
are  legal  tender  in  Great  Britain  and  rep- 
resent purchasing  power  in  Great  Britain 
only.  What  our  Treasury  wants  is  dollars, 
which  are  legal  tender  in  the  United 
States.  The  problem  before  the  British 
Government,  then,  is  to  convert  pounds 
sterling  into  dollars. 

International    Debts    Are    Paid    in   Foreign 
Currencies 

In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  British 
citizens  must  be  able  to  earn  dollars.  Now, 
dollars  can  be  earned  by  Britishers  only 
through  the  process  of  selling  goods  or 
rendering  services  to  Americans.  No 
other  means  of  procuring  dollars  is  avail- 
able. It  is  true,  however,  that  these  dol- 
lars might  be  earned  by  Great  Britain 
indirectly.  For  example,  Americans 
might  purchase  goods  in  Brazil  or  Japan 
and  pay  dollars  for  their  purchases.  Then 
the  Brazilian  or  the  Japanese  might  pur- 
chase goods  from  the  British,  paying  for 
them  with  the  dollars  obtained  from 
American  purchasers.  But,  no  matter 
through  how  many  hands  these  dollars 
may  pass,  their  presence  in  Great  Britain 
indicates  two  things :  First,  that  somebody 
in  the  United  States  has  bought  something 
outside  his  country;  and,  second,  that 


somebody  in  Great  Britain  has  sold  some- 
thing outside  his  country. 

Not  all  of  the  dollars  received  from 
Great  Britain  selling  goods  or  rendering 
services  to  the  United  States,  however,  can 
be  used  in  paying  debts.  A  large  part  of 
the  proceeds  must  go  to  pay  for  Britain's 
necessary  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials.  Only  the  surplus  of  export? 
over  necessary  imports  is  available  for 
payments  on  account. 

To  summarize,  a  debtor  country,  in 
order  to  meet  its  annual  payments  on  a 
foreign  debt,  must  have,  year  in  and  year 
out,  two  things :  In  its  state  budget  there 
must  be  an  excess  of  revenues  over  ex- 
penditures equal  to  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual payment,  and  in  its  foreign  trade 
there  must  be  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports,  corresponding  in  magnitude  to 
the  amount  of  the  payment. 

If  we  take  again  the  illustration  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
whenever  Great  Britain  meets  the  above 
two  conditions  and  thus  has  in  her  pos- 
session an  amount  of  dollars  equal  to  the 
payment  which  she  makes,  two  things  have 
already  taken  place :  Great  Britain  has  al- 
ready sold  somewhere  in  the  world  an 
amount  of  goods  or  services  exceeding  the 
amount  which  she  had  bought  at  least 
the  equivalent  of  this  payment,  while  the 
United  States  has  already  purchased  from 
somewhere  in  the  world  an  amount  of 
goods  and  services  exceeding  the  amount 
which  she  has  sold  by  at  least  the  same 
sum.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  war 
debts  or  any  international  debts,  can  be 
paid. 

Nature  of   Reparation  Debts 

Besides  these  debts,  the  war  has  be- 
queathed us  another  outstanding  interna- 
tional account,  which  differs  somewhat 
from  the  war  debts.  In  its  magnitude  it 
is  probably  the  largest  of  the  outstand- 
ing accounts,  not  excluding  even  the  total 
Allied  debt  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  reparation  debts  which  the  Central 
European  Powers,  particularly  Germany, 
owe  to  the  powers  that  had  vanquished 
them  in  the  war. 

The  reparation  debts  have  had  a  differ- 
ent origin  from  the  interallied  war  debts. 
They  are  a  penalty  imposed  upon  Ger- 
many and  her  allies  for  the  damages  they 
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had  inflicted  upon  the  victorious  nations 
during  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

While  the  reparation  debts  have  origi- 
nated in  a  different  manner  from  the  other 
international  debts  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  war,  the  process  of  their  liquidation 
is  identical  with  the  process  involved  in 
the  repayment  of  any  international  debts. 
Germany  is  the  principal  reparation 
debtor,  and  in  order  to  discharge  her  ob- 
ligations she  has  to  make  large  payments 
to  her  various  reparation  creditors.  This 
involves  fiscal  and  trade  problems  similar 
to  those  involved  in  paying  the  war  debts. 

II.   GERMANY    AND    REPARATION 
PAYMENTS 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  imposed  upon 
Germany  the  obligation  to  make  repara- 
tion "for  all  damage  done  to  the  civilian 
population  of  the  Allies  and  their  prop- 
erty by  the  aggression  of  Germany  by 
land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air."  The 
treaty  did  not,  however,  fix  the  total 
amount  for  which  Germany  was  thus 
made  liable.  It  merely  set  forth  the  char- 
acter of  the  damages  for  which  Germany 
was  to  make  reparation  and  left  the  as- 
sessment of  the  total  sum  to  a  Repara- 
tion Commission,  which  was  to  be  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
reparation  payments  and  distributing 
them  among  the  allied  powers. 

The    Character    and    Extent    of    Germany's 
Liability 

During  the  peace  negotiations  there 
was  some  question  as  to  the  specific  dam- 
ages for  which  Germany  was  actually 
liable.  It  was  readily  admitted  that  the 
physical  devastations  resulting  from  the 
German  occupation,  especially  of  Belgium 
and  northeastern  France,  had  to  be 
repaired.  The  Germans  had  destroyed 
houses  and  public  buildings,  roads  and 
railways.  They  had  dismantled  factories 
and  either  destroyed  or  removed  into  Ger- 
many machinery  and  other  equipment. 
They  had  flooded  coal  mines  and  blown 
up  mine  shafts.  They  had  cut  down 
forests  and  had  slaughtered  or  carried 
away  live  stock.  For  all  these  damages 
Germany  was  obviously  liable.  But  if 


this  were  all,  Great  Britain's  share  of  the 
reparation  payments  would  have  been 
negligible.  Yet  political  conditions  in 
England  made  it  imperative  for  the 
British  negotiators  to  bring  home  a  sub- 
stantial claim  against  Germany.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  include  in  the  repara- 
tion bill  pensions  and  separation  allow- 
ances paid  to  civilian  population  during 
the  war. 

President  Wilson  was  opposed  to  this, 
and  the  Germans  protested  violently.  The 
American  objections,  however,  were  finally 
overcome  and  the  German  protests  over- 
ruled. Pensions  and  allowances  went  into 
the  reparation  bill,  and  the  total  amount 
subsequently  assessed  against  Germany 
was  thus  made  more  than  double  what  it 
would  have  been  otherwise.  A  large  num- 
ber of  other  items,  such  as  the  Belgium 
war  debt,  the  expenses  of  the  Allied 
armies  of  occupation  in  Germany,  etc., 
were  also  to  be  included  in  the  final  bill. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  on 
June  28,  1919.  Under  its  provisions  the 
Eeparation  Commission  was  given  almost 
two  years  in  which  to  fix  the  total  amount 
of  the  reparation  debt,  the  arrangements 
to  be  completed  by  May  1,  1921.  It  was 
on  April  27,  1921,  that  the  Eeparation 
Commission  was  finally  ready  to  announce 
the  amount  of  Germany's  liability.  It 
fixed  the  total  amount  of  damage  for 
which  reparation  was  due  at  132  billion 
gold  marks,  or  33  billion  dollars.  Almost 
immediately  after  that  an  Allied  Con- 
ference met  in  London,  and  on  May  5  an 
ultimatum  was  sent  to  Germany,  inform- 
ing her  of  the  amount  of  the  reparation 
bill  and  the  conditions  under  which  pay- 
ments on  it  were  to  be  made. 

London   Schedule  of   Reparation   Payments 

The  schedule  of  annual  payments 
worked  out  at  this  London  Conference 
imposed  upon  Germany  the  obligation  to 
pay  to  the  Allies  every  year  the  sum  of 
two  billion  gold  marks  in  cash  (about 
$500,000,000).  In  addition,  the  Allies 
were  to  receive  26  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  German  exports  and  certain  fixed 
amounts  of  coal  and  other  materials, 
known  as  reparations  in  kind.  Notice 
was  served  upon  Germany  that  in  case 
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of  her  refusal  to  accept  these  terms  the 
Allies  would  occupy  the  Euhr  Valley  and 
seize  '  German  customs  and  certain  other 
revenues.  Germany  accepted  the  ultima- 
tum, though  under  protest  that  she  could 
not  possibly  carry  out  its  provisions. 

During  the  two-year  interval  that  had 
elapsed  between  the  signing  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
London  schedule  of  payments  Germany 
had  already  made  certain  payments  to  the 
Allies.  A  part  of  these  payments  com- 
prised cash;  another  part  consisted  of 
German  property  handed  over  to  the  Al- 
lies; still  another  part  represented  de- 
liveries in  kind.  The  value  of  all  these 
payments  was  to  be  credited  to  Germany 
against  the  total  amount,  which  was  finally 
fixed  at  136  billion  gold  marks,  4  billions 
being  added  to  the  Eeparation  Commis- 
sion figure  to  cover  the  war  debt  of  Bel- 
gium. 

During  this  interval,  too,  the  Allies  had 
agreed  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
reparation  payments  were  to  be  divided 
among  them.  At  a  series  of  conferences 
held  in  the  summer  of  1920,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  at  Spa,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  costs  of  military  occupa- 
tion were  to  have  first  claim  on  German 
payments,  while  all  that  remained  was  to 
be  divided  in  the  following  manner: 
France  was  to  receive  52  per  cent;  Great 
Britain,  22  per  cent;  Italy,  10  per  cent; 
Belgium,  8  per  cent;  Japan  and  Portugal, 
three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  each;  the  re- 
maining 6^  per  cent  were  reserved  for 
Greece,  Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  and  other 
countries  not  represented  at  the  confer- 
ences. 

By  September,  1921,  Germany  actually 
paid  one  billion  gold  marks  in  accordance 
with  the  London  schedule  of  payments; 
but  by  the  beginning  of  1922  the  Eepara- 
tion Commission  found  it  necessary  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  payments  by  grant- 
ing Germany  short-term,  partial  delays, 
or  moratoriums.  All  through  the  year 
1922  there  were  numerous  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Eeparation  Commission  and  the 
German  Government,  which  finally  re- 
sulted, on  August  31  of  that  year,  in  a 
temporary  suspension  of  all  cash  pay- 
ments. Deliveries  in  kind  were  continued, 
though  with  some  deviations  from  the 
prescribed  program. 


Franco-Belgian   Occupation   of   the   Ruhr 

At  the  same  time  there  developed  a  dif- 
ference of  views  between  the  two  principal 
reparation  creditors,  France  and  Great 
Britain.  France  insisted  on  a  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  London  schedule  of  payments 
and  upon  the  enforcement  against  Ger- 
many of  the  various  penalties  for  non-ful- 
fillment of  the  payment  terms  provided 
for  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
London  schedule,  while  Great  Britain 
leaned  rather  toward  a  greater  degree  of 
moderation. 

The  whole  situation  finally  came  to  a 
head  on  January  9,  1923,  when  the  Eepa- 
ration Commission,  by  a  majority  vote  of 
three  to  one  (the  French,  Belgian,  and 
Italian  delegates  as  opposed  to  the  Brit- 
ish), declared  Germany  in  willful  default 
on  coal  deliveries.  The  French  Govern- 
ment immediately  decided  to  take  drastic 
measures  against  Germany,  and  two  days 
later  French  and  Belgian  troops  marched 
into  the  Euhr. 

From  that  time  on  all  reparation  pay- 
ments ceased  and  were  not  resumed  until 
the  second  half  of  1924.  During  that 
period  the  only  receipts  on  account  of  repa- 
ration consisted  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Franco-Belgian  exploitation  of  the  mining 
and  industrial  resources  of  the  Euhr  dis- 
trict, the  customs  and  other  revenues  col- 
lected in  the  occupied  territory,  and  the 
26  per  cent  tax  on  German  exports  to 
Great  Britain  collected  by  the  British 
treasury. 

The  Franco-Belgian  occupation  of  the 
Euhr  completed  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial disorganization  of  Germany,  which 
had  begun  earlier  under  the  pressure  of 
reparation  payments;  but  it  also  resulted 
in  a  thorough  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
reparation  problem. 

Willingness  to  Pay  vs.  Paying  Capacity 

All  the  arrangements  made  for  repara- 
tion collections  prior  to  the  occupation  of 
the  Euhr  were  based  on  the  idea  that  Ger- 
many could  pay  the  amounts  which  were 
demanded  from  her;  the  only  thing  that 
was  necessary  was  to  make  her  want  to 
pay.  In  vain  did  prominent  economists 
in  the  United  States,  in  England,  and 
even  in  France,  point  out  that,  granting 
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the  indispensability  of  a  will  to  pay  on 
the  part  of  Germany,  it  is  the  means  of 
payment  that  really  constitute  the  crux  of 
the  whole  problem.  As  the  reader  will 
recall  from  the  first  article  of  this  series, 
payments  of  international  debts  can,  in 
the  last  analysis,  be  made  only  by  means 
of  goods  and  services.  This  fundamental 
fact  had  not  as  yet  been  recognized  by  the 
Allied  governments. 

Since  a  part  of  the  reparation  debt  has 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  physical  dam- 
age done  by  her  had  to  be  repaired,  Ger- 
many might  have  discharged  a  portion  of 
her  obligations  by  furnishing  the  necessary 
materials  and  labor  for  actual  reconstruc- 
tion. She  made  several  offers  to  settle  in 
this  manner,  and  as  early  as  October  6, 
1921,  the  French  and  German  Ministers 
of  Reconstruction  (M.  Loucheur  and  Dr. 
Eathenau)  signed  the  Wiesbaden  agree- 
ment, whereby  France  agreed  to  receive 
from  Germany  reconstruction  materials  to 
the  amount  of  not  more  than  one  billion 
marks  a  year  for  fourteen  years;  but  the 
actual  deliveries  requested  and  accepted  by 
France  under  this  agreement  were  almost 
negligible.  France  preferred  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  reconstruction  with  her  own 
labor  and  materials  and  charge  the  funds 
thus  expended  to  future  reparation  claims 
against  Germany. 

Germany  could  not  pay  much  in  gold. 
Her  supplies  of  gold  were  practically  ex- 
hausted by  the  first  few  cash  payments. 
Most  of  her  holdings  of  foreign  securities 
were  also  soon  sold.  She  turned  over  to 
the  Allies  considerable  amounts  of  her 
property  situated  in  other  countries  and 
sold  to  foreigners  some  property  located  in 
Germany.  She  also  sold  enormous  quan- 
tities of  paper  marks  to  foreign  specula- 
tors. Up  to  the  time  of  the  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr,  Germany  was  credited  by  the 
Reparation  Commission  with  payments 
slightly  exceeding  8  billion  gold  marks. 

All  these  means  of  payment  involved  a 
surrender  of  capital  assets  and  could  be 
continued  only  for  a  short  time.  Regular 
payments  over  a  long  period  of  years  can 
only  be  made  out  of  current  international 
income  derived  from  the  sale  of  goods  and 
services;  and  the  availability  of  such  in- 
come depends,  as  we  saw  in  the  first  article 
of  this  series,  upon  whether  or  not  Ger- 


many can  sell  to  the  world  more  goods  and 
services  than  she  buys  from  the  world. 

Germany's  International  Trade  Position 

Before  the  war  the  balance  of  Germany's 
merchandise  trade  was  not  in  her  favor; 
that  is,  she  bought  more  goods  from  the 
world  than  she  sold  to  the  world.  Her 
principal  purchases  from  other  countries 
consisted  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 
Her  principal  sales  to  other  countries 
comprised  manufactured  goods.  Essen- 
tially Germany  was  a  huge  factory.  Her 
ability  to  procure  foreign  raw  materials, 
transform  them  into  finished  products, 
and  sell  these  manufactured  articles  in 
other  countries  provided  livelihood  for  al- 
most one-quarter  of  her  population. 
Moreover,  she  was  in  a  position  to  render 
various  services  to  other  countries.  She 
had  gradually  built  up  investments  in 
other  countries,  and  the  returns  on  these 
investments  were  considerable.  She  had  a 
mercantile  marine,  well  developed  banking 
and  insurance  facilities,  and  a  world-wide 
trade  organization.  From  all  these  sources 
Germany  derived  more  than  enough  rev- 
enue to  cover  the  deficit  in  her  merchan- 
dise trade.  She  even  had  substantial  sums 
left  over  every  year  for  further  investment 
abroad. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  and  the  peace  set- 
tlement, Germany  lost  many  of  these  re- 
sources. During  the  war  some  consider- 
able part  of  her  foreign  investments  had  to 
be  sacrificed  for  the  purchase  of  war  mate- 
rials; and,  of  course,  a  large  fraction  of 
the  most  desirable  foreign  holdings  of 
Germany  had  been  sequestrated  by  the 
Allied  and  associated  governments.  Her 
banking  and  trading  organization  was 
largely  disrupted.  Her  merchant  fleet  was 
taken  from  her  by  the  peace  treaty.  More- 
over, she  lost  important  territorial  areas — 
Alsace-Lorraine,  with  their  enormous  iron 
ore  and  potash  deposits;  Upper  Silesia, 
with  its  vast  stores  of  coal  and  metallic 
ores;  Posen,  with  its  fertile  grain  fields. 
This  meant  a  loss  of  natural  wealth  out  of 
proportion  to  the  loss  of  population.  As  a 
result,  Germany  became  still  more  depend- 
ent upon  imports  of  raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs  than  before  the  war,  while  her 
means  of  payment  for  these  imports  were 
appreciably  reduced. 
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During  the  four  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  war  (1919-22)  Germany's  for- 
eign trade  deficit  totaled  more  than  ten 
billion  gold  marks.  This  sum  she  had  to 
pay  abroad  in  addition  to  her  reparation 
payments;  and  for  all  these  payments,  as 
we  have  already  noted,  she  used  the  method 
of  the  surrender  of  capital  assets — a  proc- 
ess in  which  the  sale  of  paper  marks  in 
other  countries  played  a  particularly  im- 
portant part. 

Enormous  quantities  of  German  marks 
were  in  fact  purchased  abroad  during  this 
period.  These  quantities  were  even  greater 
than  were  needed  to  provide  for  Germany's 
actual  foreign  payments.  People  in  Ger- 
many were  rapidly  losing  faith  in  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  their  country,  especially 
in  its  currency,  and  were  buying  foreign 
currencies  with  paper  marks,  keeping  the 
proceeds  on  deposit  in  foreign  banks. 
This  was  the  process  known  as  "the  flight 
from  the  mark." 

As  a  result  of  all  this  Germany  was 
definitely  headed  in  the  direction  of  eco- 
nomic and  final  disaster,  which  finally 
came  after  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr. 

Dawes    Plan — A    Restatement   of   the    Problem 

During  1923  the  reparation  question 
entered  definitely  upon  a  new  stage.  France 
finally  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  inter- 
national committees  of  experts  to  consider 
the  question  of  Germany's  capacity  to  pay. 
Two  such  committees  were  appointed  on 
November  30,  1923,  by  the  Reparation 
Commission — the  first,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  General  Charles  G.  Dawes,  to 
determine  how  much  Germany  can  pay 
and  in  what  manner,  and  the  second, 
headed  by  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna,  of 
Great  Britain,  to  find  out  how  much 
money  German  citizens  had  on  deposit 
outside  of  Germany. 

The  Dawes  Committee  drew  up  the  repa- 
ration plan  under  which  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  payments  is  now  handled.  This 
plan  was  presented  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  on  April  9,  1924,  and  was 
officially  adopted  by  the  prime  ministers 
of  the  countries  concerned,  at  London,  on 
July  16,  1924. 

The  new  reparation  plan  introduced  a 


number  of  new  elements  into  the  situation. 
First  of  all,  the  annual  payments  fixed  in 
the  1921  schedule  of  payments  (amount- 
ing altogether  to  over  four  billion  gold 
marks,  or  one  billion  dollars)  were  found 
to  be  impossibly  high.  The  plan  fixed  the 
maximum  annuity  at  two  and  one-half 
billion  gold  marks,  requiring  only  one  bil- 
lion for  the  first  year  and  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  amount  until  the  maximum 
should  be  reached. 

But,  even  more  important  than  that,  the 
plan  finally  and  definitely  did  away  with 
the  idea  that  the  manner  in  which  these 
payments  are  made  is  solely  Germany's 
concern.  On  the  contrary,  the  plan  which 
made  an  economic  restoration  of  Germany 
the  first  prerequisite  to  any  payments,  pro- 
vided a  very  elaborate  mechanism,  in  the 
form  of  several  international  commissions, 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  payments  in 
such  a  way  that  the  creditors'  receipts 
would  be  the  maximum  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  economic  stability  in 
Germany. 

The  plan  emphasized  over  and  over 
again  the  fundamental  principle  that  a 
country  can  pay  its  international  debts 
only  if  it  has  in  its  state  budget  an  ade- 
quate excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
and  in  its  foreign  trade  a  corresponding 
excess  of  exports  over  imports.  It  also 
made  it  perfectly  plain  that  when  a  coun- 
try does  not  actually  meet  these  basic  re- 
quirements, a  continued  pressure  for  for- 
eign payments  disorganizes  its  whole  eco- 
nomic life. 

Dawes  Plan  in  Operation 

The  plan  was  put  in  operation  on  August 
30,  1924,  and  shortly  thereafter  Mr.  S. 
Parker  Gilbert,  former  U.  S.  Undersecre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  became  Agent  Gen- 
eral for  Reparation  Payments,  the  prin- 
cipal controlling  official.  The  German 
currency  was  put  on  a  stable  basis;  the 
German  budget  was  reorganized  and  some 
of  the  revenues  were  specifically  assigned 
for  reparation  payments ;  the  German  rail- 
ways were  pooled  into  a  huge  corporation, 
and,  together  with  some  of  the  larger  in- 
dustries, were  made  partly  responsible  for 
providing  the  means  of  payment.  From 
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all  these  sources  the  German  Government 
is  supposed  to  collect,  in  German  marks, 
the  amounts  necessary  for  annual  pay- 
ments. All  these  amounts  are  supposed 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  Agent  General, 
who  then  proceeds  to  purchase  with  them 
either  actual  goods  which  he  can  turn  over 
to  the  creditors,  or  foreign  currencies, 
which  represent  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
goods  or  services  abroad,  or  both. 

During  the  first  year  under  the  new  rep- 
aration plan  (August  30,  1924- August  30, 
1925),  the  Agent  General  received  into  his 
account  the  one  billion  marks  which  he 
was  supposed  to  receive.  He  used  a  part 
of  these  funds  to  defray  the  costs  of  armies 
of  occupation,  control  commissions,  etc., 
and  the  rest  in  financing  deliveries  of  coal 
and  other  commodities.  Germany  was 
able  to  meet  the  first  year's  requirements 
by  virtue  of  the  large  foreign  loans  which 
she  received. 

Under  the  plan  itself  Germany  obtained 
a  foreign  loan  of  805  million  gold  marks, 
more  than  half  of  which  came  from  the 


United  States.  This  loan  was  used  to 
cover  four-fifths  of  the  budget  require- 
ments on  reparation  account  for  that  year. 
The  remainder  was  provided  by  Germany. 

Crucial  Test 

Germany  did  not  during  that  year,  nor 
does  she  now,  have  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  con- 
tinually buying  from  other  countries  much 
more  than  she  is  selling  to  them.  She 
makes  up  the  difference  by  borrowing 
abroad.  In  the  same  manner  she  procures 
the  foreign  currency  required  in  meeting 
her  reparation  payments. 

Can  Germany  expand  her  exports  suffi- 
ciently, not  only  to  pay  for  her  imports, 
but  also  to  meet  the  annual  reparation  pay- 
ments and  the  repayment  charges  on  the 
money  she  is  borrowing  now? 

The  answer  to  this  crucial  problem  can- 
not as  yet  be  definitely  given.  The  real 
test  of  Germany's  capacity  for  making 
reparation  payments  is  yet  to  come. 


INTERRACIAL  GO-OPERATION 

By  EUGENE  KINCKLE  JONES 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Urban    League 


(The  National  Urban  League,  the  primary 
objects  of  which  are  to  promote  the  health, 
educational,  housing,  and  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  colored  people  throughout  our 
American  cities,  held  a  conference  in  New 
York  February  3  to  5.  Co-operating  with 
the  conference  were  many  of  America's  lead- 
ing social  workers,  both  white  and  colored. 
At  the  final  dinner,  February  5,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  League  presented  the  follow- 
ing illuminating  report.  —  THE  EDITOE.) 


year  1925  was  the  fifteenth  year 
_  of  the  operation  of  the  program  of  the 
Urban  League  movement.  It  was  a  year 
full  of  significant  events  in  the  history  of 
this  organization,  which  had  its  inception 
twenty  years  ago  in  the  minds  of  several 
far-seeing  humanitarians,  who  felt  that 
the  problems  of  interracial  adjustment 
could  not  depend  entirely  upon  time  for 
their  solution.  It  was  a  year  of  accom- 
plishments which  justified  the  conclusion 
that  a  well-thought-out,  efficiently  con- 
ducted program  of  improvement  would 


gain  more  lasting  and  permanent  results 
than  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  of  letting 
the  affairs  of  men  adjust  themselves. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  for  five  years 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Urban 
League  there  were  two  organizations — the 
League  for  the  Protection  of  Colored 
Women  and  the  Committee  for  Improving 
the  Industrial  Conditions  of  Negroes  in 
New  York — which  had  operated  independ- 
ently, but  in  sympathy  with  each  other, 
and  which  were  in  1911  merged  with  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Conditions  Among 
Negroes,  formed  in  1910. 

The  objectives  of  the  Urban  League  for 
1925  were  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  which 
was  accomplished;  the  extension  of  the 
movement  to  additional  local  communi- 
ties; the  operation  of  its  Department  of 
Research  and  Investigations,  which  pub- 
lishes Opportunity  magazine ;  and  the  con- 
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tinuation  of  its  social  service  training 
plan,  through  which  fellowships  for  stu- 
dents of  social  service  are  awarded,  as  well 
as  its  advice,  counsel,  and  information 
service  on  matters  pertaining  to  Negro  life 
in  America. 

In  the  matter  of  the  organization  of 
new  local  movements,  the  establishment  of 
the  Minneapolis  Urban  League  is  prob- 
ably the  most  notable.  This  organization 
was  established  early  in  the  year,  in 
Minneapolis,  adjacent  to  St.  Paul,  its  twin 
city,  where  a  league  was  already  in  opera- 
tion. As  is  invariably  the  case  where 
cities  are  adjacent,  local  pride  prevented 
the  acceptance  by  Minneapolis  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  St.  Paul  Urban  League  in  pro- 
moting a  joint  movement.  After  several 
months  of  investigation,  conference,  and 
many  personal  interviews,  T.  Arnold  Hill, 
then  Western  Field  Secretary  of  the 
League,  was  successful  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  personnel  of  the  Executive 
Board  in  Minneapolis,  which,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies and  sympathetic  white  and  colored 
leaders,  organized  the  movement  which  on 
July  1  engaged  Abram  L.  Harris  as  its 
executive  secretary.  Mr.  Harris  was  for- 
merly "Fellow"  of  the  League  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  instructor  in  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  West  Virginia  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Institute,  West  Virginia. 
After  six  months'  experiment  as  an  in- 
dependently financed  organization,  this 
League  became  a  member  of  the  central 
federation  of  organizations  supported  by 
the  Community  Chest  of  Minneapolis. 

As  an  example  of  the  methods  used  in 
southern  communities  to  form  local  urban 
leagues,  the  success  in  developing  the  work 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  on  the  part  of 
Jesse  0.  Thomas,  Southern  Field  Secre- 
tary, can  be  cited.  It  was  first  necessary 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  leading 
Negroes  of  the  community,  then  to  hold 
an  interracial  conference  between  this 
group  and  prominent  white  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  director  of  the  community 
chest.  The  Jacksonville  Welfare  League, 
as  this  organization  formally  is  known,  is 
now  the  clearing  house  for  the  social- 
service  activities  among  the  colored  people 
of  that  city,  with  Julius  A.  Thomas, 
formerly  Executive  Secretary  of  the  At- 


lanta Urban  League,  as  the  secretary  in 
charge. 

In  White  Plains,  New  York,  the  League 
helped  to  reorganize  the  activities  of  the 
committee  which  it  had  formed  there  some 
years  back,  after  its  program  had  become 
somewhat  ineffective,  mapped  out  a  new 
line  of  work,  and  supplied  the  organiza- 
tion with  a  worker  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Bertha  Lee  Herrington,  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University,  where  she  special- 
ized in  social-service  work.  With  this  new 
program,  the  Community  Chest  of  White 
Plains  appropriated  the  necessary  budget 
for  carrying  out  the  plans. 

Pursuant  to  recommendations  made  as 
a  result  of  the  survey  made  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  two  years  ago  by  the  League, 
the  community  chest  of  that  community 
appointed,  on  our  recommendation,  An- 
drew J.  Allison,  formerly  Industrial  Sec- 
retary of  the  New  Yrok  Urban  League,  as 
its  secretary  in  charge  of  its  colored  work. 

Similarly,  the  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
Community  Chest  engaged  Miss  Katie 
Kelly,  recommended  by  the  League,  as  its 
secretary  for  its  interracial  committee, 
which  had  adopted  the  Urban  League  pro- 
gram for  its  activities.  The  community 
chests  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  New  London, 
Connecticut,  engaged  the  services  of  the 
Urban  League  to  make  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  social  problems  most  pressing  among 
the  colored  populations  of  those  cities,  and 
to  recommend  the  wisest  course  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  chests.  In  Akron  a 
community  program  involving  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Urban  League  principles 
was  inaugurated,  with  George  W.  Thomp- 
son as  the  executive  in  charge,  with  ex- 
ecutive board  and  trustees  representing 
the  leading  Negroes  of  the  city  and  com- 
munity chest  board  members.  The  com- 
munity chest  is  supporting  this  movement 
as  a  member  organization.  In  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut,  a  similar  program  was 
adopted,  with  an  interracial  committee  in 
charge,  the  budget  of  which  was  raised  in 
January  of  this  year  in  New  London's 
first  community  chest  drive.  The  National 
Urban  League  has  been  requested  to  rec- 
ommend a  worker  to  conduct  the  program. 

The  seven  community-chest  organiza- 
tions supporting  the  movements  just  men- 
tioned bring  to  twenty-seven  the  total 
number  of  chest  movements  now  support- 
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ing  Urban  League  programs,  which  is  a 
very  good  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
our  work  is  held  by  discriminating  social- 
work  federations.  At  the  request  of  the 
Community  Chest  of  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
Jesse  0.  Thomas,  Southern  Field  Secretary 
of  the  League,  with  headquarters  in  At- 
lanta, conducted  the  campaign  for  funds 
among  the  colored  citizens  of  Norfolk  in 
the  chest's  annual  drive  for  funds.  Going 
out  for  a  quota  of  $8,500,  the  colored 
group  under  Mr.  Thomas'  direction  raised 
a  total  of  $11,500,  an  excess  of  $3,000. 

In  addition  to  this  work  of  forming 
new  movements,  officers  from  the  national 
organization  have  paid  frequent  visits  to 
40  cities  now  conducting  urban  league 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with 
and  conferring  on  local  problems  of  ad- 
ministration and  field  work  or  bringing  to 
local  movements  the  service  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  national  organization 
to  further  the  improvement  activities  fos- 
tered by  the  national  office. 

This  service  from  the  national  office  has 
included  the  occasional  placing  of  trained 
workers  in  important  positions,  not  only 
with  local  urban  leagues,  but  with  co- 
operating agencies  as  well.  These  workers 
are  selected  because  of  their  evident  quali- 
ties of  efficiency,  good  personality,  and  zeal 
for  sympathetic  human  service. 

All  of  the  three  "fellows"  who  last  year 
received  training  through  fellowships  pro- 
vided by  the  League  are  employed  in  posi- 
tions giving  them  unusual  opportunities 
for  constructive  service :  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Tillar,  Fellow,  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  is  Girls'  Work  Secretary  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Orange,  New  Jersey;  Miss 
Katie  Mae  Davis,  Ella  Sachs  Plotz  Fellow 
at  the  same  school,  is  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  Atlanta  School  of  Social 
Work,  where  she  is  teaching  a  class  in 
community  organization ;  Ira  De  Eeid,  Fel- 
low at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  is  the 
industrial  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Urban  League;  Miss  Ethel  E.  McGhee, 
who  was  Ella  Sachs  Plotz  Fellow  of  the 
previous  year  and  who  last  year  continued 
her  work  as  a  special  Fellow  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  was  placed 
by  the  league  as  special  case  worker  with 
the  Social  Service  Federation  of  Engle- 
wood,  New  Jersey. 


Departments 

The  Department  of  Eesearch  and  In- 
vestigations of  the  League — Charles  S. 
Johnson,  director — has  developed  into  one 
of  the  most  active  divisions  of  the  League's 
service.  It  has  completed  the  third  year 
of  the  publication  of  Opportunity  maga- 
zine, which  is  now  recognized  as  a  very 
necessary  part  of  the  literature  which 
monthly  is  available  to  students  of  the 
Negro  question  in  America  and  of  the 
problems  of  race  relations  everywhere.  It 
is  now  used  in  150  libraries  and  colleges, 
sociology  classes  and  study  groups.  It 
publishes  special  articles  on  the  various 
phases  of  Negro  life,  abstracts  of  surveys, 
pertinent  essays,  fiction  and  poetry,  and 
has  a  section  devoted  to  condensed  infor- 
mation on  Negro  achievement  and  impor- 
tant events  in  the  life  of  the  Negro  race. 
Its  circulation  of  about  8,000  should 
rapidly  expand  on  the  basis  of  its  ex- 
traordinarily good  rating  among  worthy 
periodicals.  Much  of  the  energy  of  those 
responsible  for  this  magazine's  develop- 
ment has  been  expended  in  developing  the 
character  of  the  magazine,  and  we  shall 
now  devote  much  of  our  time  toward 
marketing  the  product.  The  magazine  has 
instituted  its  first  literary  contest,  giving 
Negro  writers  an  opportunity  for  artistic 
expression.  Its  prize  poems  were  of  good 
caliber  and  were  included  in  Braithwaite's 
Anthology  for  1925.  Of  the  ten  short 
stories  published  by  Opportunity  magazine 
during  1925,  eight  were  listed  by  Edward 
J.  O'Brien  in  the  Boston  Transcript  in  his 
review  of  the  "Best  short  stories  of  the 
year,"  and  two  of  these  were  classified  in 
the  honor  roll;  and  other  material  from 
the  contest  was  included  in  Alain  Locke's 
"New  Negro,"  published  by  A.  and  C. 
Boni.  The  prizes  of  the  1925  contest  were 
donated  by  Mrs.  Henry  Goddard  Leach 
and  the  prizes  for  1926  are  contributed  by 
Caspar  Holstein. 

The  Eesearch  Department  has  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  the  Negro  population 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  for  the  interracial 
committee  there,  and  a  study  of  the  Ne- 
groes of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  for  the 
community  chest  of  that  city.  In  Tren- 
ton the  field  work  comprised  an  intensive 
study  of  300  families,  1,500  persons  from 
a  total  Negro  population  of  8,000;  95  in- 
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dustrial  plants,  involving  75  per  cent  of 
all  the  workers  in  Trenton;  50  labor 
unions  and  five  years'  record  of  the  Negro 
in  health  and  crime  and  facts  involving 
their  institutions,  such  as  churches  and 
social  agencies.  In  Plainfield,  New  Jer- 
sey, this  field  work  covered  50  industries 
and  500  families  among  the  Negro  popula- 
tion of  3,200. 

The  department  began  during  the  year 
a  study  of  Negro  workers  in  relation  to 
labor  unions.  The  field  work  includes  107 
nationals,  458  local  trade  and  federal 
labor  unions,  47  State  federations,  and 
32,157  local  organizations.  Although  at 
the  close  of  the  year  this  study  was  only 
half  completed,  over  65,000  Negro  mem- 
bers of  trade  unions  had  been  located  and 
much  valuable  data  had  been  accumulated, 
showing  the  experiences  of  Negroes  with 
labor  organizations.  When  this  document 
is  completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  sources  of  information  yet  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  Negro  in  his 
struggle  for  a  livelihood  in  American 
cities. 

The  Department  of  Research  also  acts 
as  a  bureau  of  information  for  students, 
writers,  lecturers,  and  professors  of  classes 
in  sociology  who  are  making  studies  of 
phases  of  Negro  life.  "The  Inquiry"  was 
furnished  with  data  on  industry's  atti- 
tudes towards  and  experiences  with  Ne- 
groes, for  use  in  a  volume  which  this  or- 
ganization is  issuing  for  a  study  course. 
Criticism  of  schedules  and  preparation  of 
outlines  for  current  studies  of  housing, 
property  depreciation,  educational  retard- 
ation, and  accommodation  of  rural  Ne- 
groes to  city  life  were  provided  for  a 
study  being  made  along  these  lines  for  a 
nation  social  organization  interested  in  the 
Negro  and  race  relations. 

Other  information  supplied  included 
outlines  and  bibliography  for  a  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  student  who  is  mak- 
ing a  study  of  the  Negro  population  in  a 
southern  city ;  check  and  criticism  of  tabu- 
lation in  a  study  of  the  Negro  population 
by  a  candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree  at  Co- 
lumbia University ;  information  on  trends 
of  Negro  literature  and  historical  back- 
ground of  Negro  migration  for  a  London, 
England,  secretary  of  an  African  im- 
provement society ;  a  compilation  of  news- 


papers capitalizing  "Negro";  precedents 
in  Negro  housing  adjustments  for  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce;  mate- 
rial for  a  social  service  course  in  race  re- 
lations for  a  large  New  England  univer- 
sity and  material  on  the  race  problem  to 
make  up  a  complete  section  of  a  course  in 
social  problems  for  a  professor  in  sociol- 
ogy in  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  of  our 
universities. 

During  the  year  students  from  almost 
every  civilized  country  have  sought  our 
information  concerning  methods  used 
in  solving  interracial  difficulties,  as  well 
as  facts  concerning  American  Negroes. 
France,  Germany,  China,  Japan,  Eng- 
land, Russia,  Liberia  and  the  Gold  Coast, 
West  Africa,  Canada,  Belgium,  Austria, 
Denmark,  Haiti,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
are  among  the  many  foreign  lands  whose 
representatives  have  conferred  in  person 
with  this  department. 

Industrial   Relations   Department 

Since  March  our  Department  of  Indus- 
trial Relations — T.  Arnold  Hill,  director — 
has  been  in  operation.  The  work  of  this 
department,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  local  employment  service,  has  not  been 
that  of'  finding  jobs  and  placing  appli- 
cants, but  that  of  creating  sentiment  favor- 
able to  the  employment  of  Negroes  and 
urging  the  importance  of  thorough  prepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  Negroes  for  oppor- 
tunities as  they  develop.  Mr.  Hill  has  at- 
tended important  conferences  of  persons 
engaged  in  developing  the  industrial  life 
of  America  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  ideals  of  the  League.  In  Philadelphia 
he  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  Work- 
ers' Education  Bureau  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion urging  labor  leaders  and  labor  col- 
leges to  study  co-operation  between  white 
and  colored  workers  with  a  view  to  wiping 
out  prohibitory  legislation  and  traditional 
sentiment  against  Negro  membership  in 
labor  organizations.  He  has  met  with  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  Washington  and  vis- 
ited their  annual  convention  in  Atlantic 
City  with  the  same  idea  in  mind,  and  has 
pressed  for  the  appointment  of  a  Negro 
representative  on  the  administrative  staff 
of  this  organization  to  interpret  the  hopes 
of  Negro  workers  to  the  Federation  and  to 
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interpret  the  labor  point  of  view  to  Negro 
workers.  Mr.  Hill  has  also  conferred  with 
representatives  of  such  employment  or- 
ganizations as  the  American  Management 
Association  and  the  Industrial  Conference 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  po- 
tentialities of  .Negro  labor  to  the  atten- 
tion of  employers,  to  the  end  that  Negroes 
might  receive  more  consideration  in  those 
industries  in  which  his  services  should  be 
used.  The  League  has  realized  for  some 
time  the  important  part  which  the  Negro 
is  playing  and  the  important  part  which 
he  can  play  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  our  great  country,  and  we 
feel  that  it  is  our  duty  and  our  privilege 
to  help  create  a  more  tolerant  atmosphere 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation  for  the 
Negro  worker,  in  order  that  he  may  make 
a  full  contribution  to  its  growth  and 
progress. 

During  November  Mr.  Hill  conducted 
an  industrial  campaign  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  in  co-operation  with  the  Kansas 
City  Community  Service  Urban  League 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  more  im- 
portant jobs  to  Negroes  than  they  now  fill 
in  that  community.  Some  of  the  leading 
employers  came  together  to  confer  on  this 
subject,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Community  Service  Urban  League  of 
Kansas  writes  that  as  a  result  of  this 
preliminary  effort,  which  will  be  followed 
up  by  a  more  intensive  campaign,  a  more 
encouraging  outlook  for  the  Negro  worker 
exists  theie  than  during  any  previous 
period. 

As  the  year  closed,  Mr.  Hill  was  on  a 
visit  to  21  trade  training-schools  in  the 
South  to  confer  with  the  principals  and 
heads  of  their  trade  departments  concern- 
ing their  trade  training  courses  with  a 
view  to  re-arranging  their  curricula  to 
meet  the  demands  of  industry  today  for 
more  appropriately  trained  Negro  workers. 
Xumerous  complaints  have  come  to  our  at- 
tention concerning  the  inadequate  train- 
ing of  Negroes  for  many  of  the  skilled 
positions  which  are  offered  them,  and  it  is 
our  belief  that  many  of  the  schools  need 
to  reorganize  their  trade  training  courses 
in  view  of  the  changed  industrial  life  of 
the  Negro  and  because  of  the  fact  that  our 
trade-school  graduates  in  large  numbers 
are  entering  the  factory,  the  machine  shop, 


and  the  foundry  and  fewer  are  returning 
to  their  rural  homes  or  going  to  small  ur- 
ban communities,  where  they  hitherto  en- 
gaged in  work  which  required  a  more  gen- 
eral type  of  industrial  education. 

In  carrying  out  the  League's  general 
program  the  members  of  the  staff  and  the 
officials  of  the  organization  have  been 
called  upon  for  articles,  lectures,  and  con- 
ferences of  a  varied  nature  and  we  have 
sought  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  meet 
the  demands.  For  example,  the  League's 
representatives  have  presented  the  cause 
of  better  race  relations  and  opportunity 
for  the  Negro  before  the  Hungry  Club  of 
Pittsburgh,  comprising  700  business  and 
professional  men  of  that  city ;  the  sessions 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  meeting  in  Denver;  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Social  Service  Summer 
School;  the  Wayne  County  (Detroit)  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work;  the  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Social  Work;  Buffalo 
Social  Workers'  Club;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  gatherings  and  church  con- 
gregations; social-service  classes  in  some 
of  the  leading  colleges,  white  and  colored, 
and  interracial  group  conferences  in  many 
cities. 

Through  our  Extension  Department, 
which  was  operated  for  one-half  of  the 
year,  we  have  made  a  special  effort  to  ac- 
quaint leading  Negro  organizations  and 
leading  Negro  business  and  professional 
men  and  women  with  the  possibilities  of 
the  program  of  the  League. 

Although  our  theory  of  organization  is 
that  we  do  not  enter  a  city  for  work  unless 
the  local  people  seek  our  assistance,  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  make  inquiries  and 
observations  in  communities  which  need 
or  are  likely  to  require  the  Urban  League's 
program  for  the  adjustment  of  the  social 
needs  among  Negroes  there.  With  this 
idea  in  mind,  following  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Workers  in  Denver  last 
June,  I  visited  the  Pacific  Coast  cities  of 
increasing  Negro  population,  including 
Los  Angeles,  California,  where  there  is  a 
thriving  League,  where  I  conferred  with 
heads  of  community  chests,  directors  of 
social  service  movements,  and  leaders  of 
public  thought.  I  found  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, with  a  Negro  population  of  10,000; 
Seattle,  Washington,  with  6,000  Negroes; 
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Portland,  Oregon,  with  3,000  Negroes; 
San  Francisco,  with  nearly  5,000,  and  San 
Diego,  with  3,500  Negroes,  much  in  need 
of  special  programs  of  social  service  for 
their  colored  population. 

The  information  that  I  gained  in  these 
communties,  coupled  with  the  mass  of  data 
which  we  have  concerning  many  other  un- 
organized communities,  has  made  us  all 
the  more  conscious  of  the  potentialities  of 
the  Urban  League  movement.  With  the 
$63,000  that  we  raised  to  prosecute  our 
work  last  year,  we  accomplished,  we  feel, 
a  full  year  of  practical  results  in  inter- 
racial co-operation.  If  the  American  pub- 
lic could  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  need 
and  practicability  of  this  service,  we  could 
increase  this  annual  budget  to  twice  this 
sum  and  conduct  a  five-year  program,  be- 
ginning with  1927,  which  would  enable  us 
to  cover  the  coast  cities  mentioned  and 
other  communities  North  and  South  which 
are  not  now  enjoying  such  service  as  our 
local  organizations  are  rendering.  This  is 
a  reasonable  hope  and  we  bespeak  your 
further  co-operation  and  continued  confi- 
dence in  its  realization. 

The  various  locals  of  the  Urban  League, 
which  jointly  with  the  National  office  ex- 
pended nearly  $400,000  for  the  work  in 
1925,  have  continued  to  do  every  com- 
mendable work  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral program  of  the  movement  for  local 
communities.  These  programs  vary  a  lit- 
tle in  the  actual  field  operations,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  local  situa- 
tion. They  involve  a  special  service  in  the 
industrial  field  in  securing  better  jobs  for 
Negroes  and  selecting  more  efficient  and 
better  qualified  individuals  for  the  posi- 
tions which  are  opened  to  Negroes,  the 
placing  of  Negro  social  workers  in  stra- 
tegic positions  of  public  welfare,  the  con- 
ducting of  campaigns  for  better  health  in 
connection  with  the  Annual  Negro  Health 
Week  campaign,  the  development  of  recre- 
ational facilities  for  the  group,  and  work 
for  improving  housing  conditions  wher- 
ever this  is  possible. 

Conclusion 

To  the  officers  and  the  executive  board 
of  the  national  organization  and  officials 
of  our  local  affiliated  bodies,  to  the  friends 
and  contributors  of  the  Urban  League 


movement,  and  to  the  efficient  and  ever- 
alert  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  various 
units  of  the  organization  should  come  a 
deep  sense  of  joy  and  satisfaction  that  the 
Urban  League  movement,  after  its  fifteen 
years  of  service  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world,  has  commended  itself  to  the  public 
as  a  worthy,  practical,  and  necessary  fac- 
tor in  the  adjustment  of  man's  relation 
to  man. 


THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  WORLD 
PEACE  CONGRESS 

By  Dr.  HANS  WEHBERG  (Berlin) 


A^TER  the  pacifists  had  met  in  Lon- 
don in  1922  and  in  Berlin  in  1924, 
Paris  was  chosen  as  the  city  for  the  Con- 
gress to  be  held  this  year.  As  far  as  or- 
ganization was  concerned,  the  preparation 
for  the  meeting  was  considerably  inferior 
to  that  of  the  last  congresses,  so  that  the 
impression  on  public  opinion  was  by  no 
means  as  great.  The  right  contact  with 
the  press  was  especially  wanting.  This 
was  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch 
as  a  great  number  of  prominent  person- 
ages took  part  in  the  Congress.  From 
Germany  almost  all  pacifists  of  renown 
attended;  also  well-known  parliamen- 
tarians, such  as  Lobe,  Breitscheid,  and 
Dittmann,  who  belong  to  the  Social  Demo- 
crats; Koch  and  Liiders,  who  are  Demo- 
crats. From  Great  Britain  were  present 
several  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, including  the  party  leader,  Ramsay 
McDonald  ;  also  Ayles,  Dunnico,  and  Hud- 
son. There  were  also  such  men  as  Nor- 
man Angell,  Maddison,  F.  Herbert  Stead, 
brother  of  the  famous  William  T.  Stead. 
France  gave  to  the  conference  its  presi- 
dent by  sending  the  famous  veteran  of 
pacifism,  Charles  Richet.  Pacifist  France 
was  further  represented  by  Madame 
Severine;  Buisson,  former  minister;  Pro- 
fessor Ruyssen;  Lucien  le  Foyer,  former 
deputy.  Among  those  from  America  were 
Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  member  of  the 
International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva; 
William  Blymyer,  an  old  collaborator  of 
the  World  Peace  congresses;  Miss  Mor- 
gan, representative  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Prevention  of  War,  and  Miss  Lydia 
M.  Schmidt,  representative  of  the  Associa- 
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tion  for  Peace  Education ;  also  most  of  the 
other  countries  had  sent  representatives. 
Of  those  taking  part  from  Switzerland 
were :  Dr.  Oeri,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Eas- 
ier Naclirichten,  who  was  also  elected  a 
member  of  the  Bureau  at  Geneva;  Pro- 
fessor Favre  (Geneva),  Dr.  Haberlin 
(Zurich),  and  Golay  (Geneva),  Secretary 
General. 

Now  let  me  touch  in  a  few  words  upon 
the  Lobe  incident,  with  which  the  Con- 
gress opened.  The  French  Government 
had  asked  Lobe,  President  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  not  to  deliver  the  speech  pre- 
pared for  the  opening  of  the  Congress  be- 
cause otherwise  the  French  Minister  of 
Education,  de  Monzie,  would  hardly  be 
able  to  preside  over  that  meeting  on  ac- 
count of  political  reasons  at  home.  The 
reason  for  this  was  because  Lobe  had, 
prior  to  this,  in  Vienna,  vigorously  de- 
fended the  annexation  of  Austria  with 
Germany,  and  because  the  French  legal 
press  had  strongly  protested  against  Lobe's 
speech.  The  Germans  felt  quite  dejected 
at  this  step  of  the  French  Government. 
At  the  same  time  the  British  delegates 
took  it  amiss  that  a  letter  to  the  Congress 
by  McDonald,  in  which  he  spoke  against 
separate  leagues,  was  not  to  be  read  at  the 
opening  session.  These  incidents  were 
finally  straightened  out. 

Again  there  was  noticed  at  this  Con- 
gress the  great  opposition  between  the 
pacifists  belonging  to  the  right  and  those 
belonging  to  the  left  wing.  This  brought 
about  great  clashes  of  opinion,  especially 
since  the  chairman  belonged  substantially 
to  the  right  wing  and  tried  to  prevent 
with  all  his  energy  the  success  of  radical 
proposals.  For  those  refusing  military 
service  there  arose,  in  the  Frenchman 
Georges  Pioch,  collaborator  of  the  Ere 
Nouvelle,  a  powerful  leader,  whose  ad- 
dress at  the  Congress  was  nothing  less 
than  a  sensation.  Those  who  for  decades 
have  been  interested  in  the  movement  had 
hardly  ever  heard  a  speaker  of  such  con- 
vincing power.  The  Pioch-Buisson  debate 
was,  so  to  speak,  the  climax  of  the  Con- 
gress. Buisson  reminded  the  delegates  of 
their  duties  toward  society  and  refused 
"to  cloak,  through  establishing  general 
principles,  the  suspicious  conduct  of  those 
who  only  think  of  shunning  their  duties 
toward  society."  He,  of  course,  also  real- 


ized "that  exceptions  might  occur  which 
are  a  result  of  the  great  strength  of  moral, 
religious,  or  social  convictions  and  which 
are  deserving  of  respect."  Pioch.  how- 
ever, wished  "that,  as  long  as  the  different 
countries  have  a  compulsory  system  of 
service,  those  refusing  service  should  be 
excepted  from  every  kind  of  prosecution." 
He  demanded  of  all  nations  to  be  lenient 
toward  those  refusing  military  service. 
Pioch's  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
193  against  144.  But  let  no  one  be  de- 
ceived as  to  the  fact  that  the  course  in 
Germany  championed  by  Hiller-Stocker, 
which  up  to  now  could  be  considered  sub- 
stantially as  an  isolated  case,  is  winning 
followers  in  all  countries.  It  was  indeed 
surprising  to  see  that  almost  all  English 
pacifists,  also  those  of  Holland  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  agreed  with  the 
German  and  French  objectors.  It  does 
not  need  to  be  emphasized  particularly 
that  all  Swiss  delegates  supported  the  pro- 
posal of  Buisson. 

Apropos  of  the  discussions  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  Geneva  Protocol,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  war  of  sanction,  following 
a  report  by  Norman  Angell  and  Hans 
Wehberg  in  favor  of  the  war  of  sanction, 
had  declared  themselves  willing  to  refrain 
from  having  their  doubts  expressed  in  the 
resolution  favoring  the  Geneva  Protocol. 
The  resolution  proposed  by  the  commis- 
sion was  in  substance  a  duplicate  of  the 
Warsaw  resolution  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  was  also  approved  of  by  the 
plenary  session  of  the  conference.  The 
radical  group,  which  had  not  been  repre- 
sented in  the  commission,  proposed,  how- 
«ver,  in  the  plenary  session  the  following 
addition :  "The  Congress  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  the  protocol  formed  in 
Geneva  means  only  one  step  toward  the 
abolition  of  war.  It  is  the  task  of  inter- 
national pacifism  to  do  away  with  organ- 
ized manslaughter  of  every  kind;  also, 
therefore,  with  the  so-called  war  of  defense 
and  sanction. "  The  British  delegates  es- 
pecially were  in  favor  of  accepting  this 
proposal,  which,  however,  was  finally  re- 
jected by  37  votes. 

The  Morocco  affair  was  discussed  at 
length  at  the  Congress  in  Paris.  It  is 
true,  La  Fontaine,  the  chairman,  ex- 
pressed, very  carefully,  regrets  over  the 
bloodshed;  but  during  the  discussion  two 
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French  speakers,  under  resounding  ap- 
plause of  the  Congress,  criticized  most  se- 
verely the  war  in  Morocco.  Pioch  pointed 
out  that  there  was  danger  in  gradually 
getting  accustomed  to  the  bloodshed  in 
Morocco  and  not  seeing  anything  out  of 
the  ordinary  in  it.  That  the  rainy  season 
was  coming,  which  made  fighting  on  a 
large  scale  hardly  possible,  and  that  in  the 
spring  it  would  start  again.  In  the  mean- 
time the  war  contractors  would  have  time 
to  feather  their  nests.  The  Congress  de- 
manded, above  all,  immediate  interven- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  res- 
toration of  peace  in  Morocco. 

A  long  resolution  of  the  Paris  Congress 
favored  a  World  Society  of  Economics. 
Some  other  resolutions  dealt  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  peoples. 

Several  other  important  discussions  re- 
sulted from  the  meetings  of  the  Congress. 
Of  these  I  wish  to  point  out  only  the  one 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Peace 
Society  and  the  Trade-Union  Internation- 
alists which  took  place  on  September  7,  in 
Paris.  Here  at  last  was  started  the  co- 
operative work  between  the  civil  pacifists 
and  the  Trade-Union  Internationalists. 
It  must  be  mentioned  finally  that  in  the 
council  of  the  Bureau  at  Geneva  the  re- 
organization of  this  central  bureau  was 
considered.  A  great  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  this  Bureau. 

Although  the  political  effect  of  the  Con- 
gress could  not  be  significant,  the  ex- 
change of  opinions  among  the  pacifists  of 
the  whole  world  was,  nevertheless,  without 
doubt,  of  no  little  value. 


THE  MANDATES  SYSTEM 

By  HUNTINGTON  GILCHRIST 

(Summary  of  remarks  made  at  a  session 
of  the  Geneva  Institute  of  International  Re- 
lations, held  in  the  glassroom  of  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  League  of  Nations,  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  August  12,  1925.  The  author  is 
an  American  officially  associated  with  spe- 
cial organizations  of  the  League  of  Nations.) 

THE  colonial  problem  usually  brings 
to  mind  the  philanthropic  work  of 
missionaries  in  the  field  of  religion,  edu- 
cation, and  medicine ;  the  activities  of  the 
trader,  which  were  not  always,  in  the  early 
days,  in  the  interest  of  the  native;  the 
advent  of  the  white  settler,  and  the  grad- 


ual expansion  of  law  and  order  in  the 
Western  sense  following  the  trail  of  the 
government  official. 

The  different  problems  which  resulted 
from  the  activities  of  these  different 
groups,  such  as  liberty  of  conscience,  edu- 
cation, public  health,  slave  trade,  trade  in 
arms  and  alcohol,  labor,  property  rights, 
development  of  transport,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order,  are  those  with 
which  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commis- 
sion of  the  League  of  Nations  has  had  to 
deal,  in  so  far  as  they  have  arisen  in  the 
territories  of  Africa,  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Near  East,  which  belonged  to  Germany 
and  Turkey,  but  which  are  now,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war,  administered  by  certain  of 
the  Allied  powers.  These  territories  are: 

Pacific — Nauru  (British  Empire),  New 
Guinea  (Australia),  Western  Samoa 
(New  Zealand),  former  German  islands 
north  of  the  equator  (Japan). 

Africa  —  Togoland  (Great  Britain), 
Togoland  (France),  Cameroons  (Great 
Britain),  Cameroons  (France),  Tangan- 
yika (Great  Britain),  Ruanda-Urundi 
(Belgium),  Southwest  Africa  (Union  of 
South  Africa). 

Near  East — Palestine,  including  Trans- 
Jordan  (Great  Britain),  Irak  (under  spe- 
cial treaty  arrangement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain), Syria  and  Lebanon  (France). 

The  Near  East  mandates  have  special 
characteristics.  The  task  of  the  Western 
powers  in  that  region  is  very  largely,  as 
provided  in  the  covenant,  to  bring  about 
political  evolution  toward  self-govern- 
ment. The  Near  East  mandates  have 
come  into  force  comparatively  recently. 
In  consequence  the  League  of  Nations  has 
had  less  experience  with  and  has  less 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  that  region, 
and  for  that  reason  more  attention  will  be 
given  in  the  present  paper  to  the  African 
and  the  Pacific  mandates. 

As  in  the  case  of  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies of  the  European  powers,  so  in  the 
mandated  territories,  one  finds  local  ad- 
ministrators responsible  to  the  central 
government,  a  national  parliament  which 
has  certain  responsibilities  in  colonial  af- 
fairs, and  certain  sections  of  the  public 
and  the  press  who  are  concerned  with 
those  problems  mentioned  above.  But  in 
its  colonies  the  European  power  is  not 
submitted  to  any  international  supervi- 
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sion.  In  the  case  of  the  mandates  the 
situation  is  different  for  the  following 
reasons:  The  territories  must  be  admin- 
istered according  to  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  covenant  and  in  the  man- 
dates— i.  e.j  administration  must  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  native,  who  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  ravages  of  alcohol, 
against  abuses  which  may  result  from 
forced  labor,  and  ordinarily  against  being 
used  for  the  general  military  advantage  of 
the  colonial  power.  Freedom  of  conscience 
and,  in  most  cases,  economic  equality  are 
also  guaranteed  in  these  territories.  These 
principles  have  been  embodied  in  docu- 
ments confirmed  by  the  Council  of  the 
League — the  mandates  themselves — and 
they  are  contained  in  each  of  the  treaties 
negotiated  during  the  recent  peace  confer- 
ence. Thus,  Germany  has  an  interest  in 
them,  and  by  means  of  special  treaties  the 
United  States  has  also  approved  of  these 
arrangements.  Principles  and  even  trea- 
ties, however,  have  not  always  proved  ef- 
fective in  achieving  desired  ends,  some- 
times because  of  the  lack  of  necessary  ma- 
chinery. In  the  case  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  mandated  territories,  however, 
definite  machinery  has  been  provided  for 
and  has  been  in  operation  for  four  years. 
Let  us  examine  that  machinery  as  closely 
as  possible. 

The  work  of  supervising,  on  behalf  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  administration 
of  the  mandated  territories  is  entrusted, 
in  accordance  with  the  covenant,  to  the 
Permanent  Mandates  Commission.  This 
is  a  group  of  eleven  experts,  most  of  whom 
have  had  direct  experience  with  colonial 
questions  and  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  not  as 
representatives  of  governments,  but  as 
private  individuals  not  holding  govern- 
ment office.  The  majority  of  the  members 
are  nationals  of  States  which  do  not  hold 
any  mandates,  and  the  commission  has  up 
to  the  present  been  presided  over  by  one 
of  them,  an  Italian,  the  Marquis  Theodoli. 
The  names  of  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  and 
M.  Rappard,  formerly  professor  at  Har- 
vard University,  are  perhaps  familiar  and 
will  indicate  the  stamp  of  mon  who  have 
been  secured  for  this  work.  There  is  also 
a  woman  member  on  the  commission, 
Mme.  Bugge-Wicksell,  of  Sweden,  and  a 


representative  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  Mr.  H.  A.  Grimshaw. 

The  normal  work  of  the  commission  is 
to  examine  the  reports,  which  are  made 
annually  by  the  mandatory  powers,  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  man- 
dated territories.  This  examination  takes 
place  in  the  presence  of  an  accredited  rep- 
resentative of  the  mandatory  power  in 
question.  After  a  discussion  in  the  com- 
mission on  the  basis  of  the  report,  which 
leads  to  frequent  questions  put  to  the  ac- 
credited representative,  the  Commission 
decides  upon  the  observations  which  it  de- 
sires to  make  on  the  report.  These  ob- 
servations are  subsequently  sent  to  the  ac- 
credited representative,  who  is  thus  given 
an  opportunity  to  make  any  comments  he 
may  desire  for  submission  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  at  the  same  time  as  the 
report  of  the  commission.  In  order  to  il- 
lustrate concretely  the  type  of  problem 
dealt  with  by  the  commission  and  the  man- 
ner of  action  which  is  taken,  many  con- 
crete cases  might  be  cited.  To  take  ex- 
amples from  the  sixth  session  of  the  com- 
mission, which  met  in  July  last,  one  might 
mention  the  discussion  concerning  ex- 
penditure on  education  in  Southwest 
Africa,  the  health  rate  among  laborers  on 
the  construction  of  the  Central  Eailway  in 
the  French  Cameroons,  the  problem  of 
the  labor  levy  tax  in  French  Togoland 
and  Cameroons,  the  training  of  officials 
for  service  in  New  Guinea,  the  campaign 
against  the  tsetse  fly  in  Tankanyika,  and 
the  military  organization  in  the  French 
West  African  mandates.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  work  of  the  commission 
on  such  questions  serves  to  illustrate  the 
thorough  and  discriminating  way  in  which 
the  Mandates  Commission  carries  out  its 
duty  of  supervising  the  administration  of 
mandated  territories. 

The  Mandates  Commission,  however, 
has  no  power  of  direct  action.  It  is  an 
advisory  body  to  the  Council  of  the 
League,  to  which  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mission and  other  relevant  documents  are 
communicated  after  each  session.  At  the 
Council  the  mandatory  powers  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  any  comments  they 
please,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  at  Eome 
last  December  in  the  case  of  the  question 
of  Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine,  but 
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normally  the  Council  limits  its  action  as 
regards  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  by  the  commission  on  the  separate 
territories  to  communicating  them  to  the 
mandatory  powers. 

The  various  documents  are  also  sent  to 
all  the  members  of  the  League,  and  the 
question  of  mandates  generally  and  prob- 
lems of  principle  rather  than  specific  cases 
are  ordinarily  dealt  with  by  the  Sixth,  or 
Political,  Committee  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Assembly  does  not,  however,  always  con- 
fine itself  to  an  examination  of  the  work 
of  the  commission,  as  the  story  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  League  in  connection 
with  the  events  which  took  place  in  South- 
west Africa,  as  a  result  of  the  uprising  of 
the  tribe  of  Bondelzwarts  well  illustrates. 
Here  the  whole  question  was  raised  in  the 
Assembly  by  the  representative  of  a  State 
which  belonged  to  another  continent.  The 
Bondelzwarts  case  is  typical  of  how  the 
League  machinery  may  serve  to  operate  in 
special  circumstances,  but  it  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  sample  of  the  normal  action  of 
the  League  in  this  field. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  consid- 
erable development  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  five  years  in  the  growth  of  the  work 
of  the  League  in  this  domain.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  fact  that  peti- 
tions from  inhabitants  of  mandated  terri- 
tories or  elsewhere  may  now  be  received 
officially  by  the  Mandates  Commission; 
that  mandatory  powers  are  frequently  rep- 
resented before  the  commission  by  colonial 
administrators,  who  are  directly  responsi- 
ble for  conditions  in  the  mandated  terri- 
tories, such  as  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  High 
Commissioner  for  Palestine ;  M.  Hofmeyr, 
administrator  of  Southwest  Africa,  and 
M.  Bonnecarrere,  commissioner  for  French 
Togoland,  who  have  recently  come  to 
Geneva;  and  that  the  modification  of  the 
frontier  between  Euanda-Urundi  and  Tan- 
ganyika in  the  interests  of  the  native  pop- 
ulation has  resulted  from  a  suggestion  by 
the  commission. 

Questions  of  a  general  character,  of  in- 
terest to  a  large  number  of  mandated  ter- 
ritories, such  as  the  nationality  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  areas  and  the  problem 
of  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the 
financial  stability  of  mandated  territories, 
so  that  loans,  investments,  and  advances 
might  be  made  without  difficulty  for  their 


development,  have  also  been  discussed. 
Action  of  this  sort  is  not  specifically  fore- 
seen in  the  covenant  or  in  the  mandates 
and  may,  perhaps,  not  have  been  contem- 
plated by  those  responsible  for  establish- 
ing this  system  of  colonial  government 
under  international  responsibility. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  of  the  operation 
of  the  mandates  system,  one  may  perhaps 
come  to  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  es- 
sential elements  of  its  success: 

(1)  The  character  of  the  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance.   The  desirability  of  keeping  it  a 
nonpolitical     organization     composed     of 
members    with    the    necessary    technical 
qualifications  would  seem  to  be  clear. 

(2)  The   value   of   a   complete   under- 
standing between  the  mandatory  powers 
and  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission 
could  hardly  be  overestimated.     The  way 
in    which    this    understanding    has    been 
strengthened    by    the    intimate    contact 
which  has  recently  been  brought  about  be- 
tween high  officials  directly  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  mandated  terri- 
tories and  the  Madates  Commission  has 
already  been  noted. 

(3)  The   importance    of   world    public 
opinion  is,  perhaps,  obvious.     The  reports 
of  the  commission  and  the  detailed  min- 
utes of  its  meetings  are  available  to  the 
public.     The  commission  is  informed  of 
the  more  important  publications  dealing 
with   mandates,   including  parliamentary 
debates,  which  may   appear  in   different 
countries. 

(4)  Many  of  the  problems  with  which 
the  Mandates  Commission  deals  are,  it  is 
obvious,  not  limited  to  the  mandated  terri- 
tories.    The  discussion  which  took  place 
at  the  session  of  the  commission  in  June 
of  this  year  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
apparent  depopulation  of  Central  Africa, 
and  in  consequence  the  enormous  impor- 
tance of  the  labor  problem  in  these  dis- 
tricts, if  one  looks  to  the  future,  is  illus- 
trative of  how  the  eminent  colonial  ex- 
perts gathered  together  in  this   interna- 
tional group  may  be  able  to  analyze  prob- 
lems and  suggest  lines  of  action  which  will 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  in  the 
administration    of    colonial    areas    in    all 
parts  of  the  world.     More  than  this,  the 
intimate  working  together  of  these  experts 
from  the  different  countries  must  inevita- 
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bly  serve  as  a  stimulating  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  international  co-operation 
may  be  brought  about  without  danger  of 
political  complications. 

(5)  Lord  Balfour  at  one  of  the  early 
assemblies  expressed  the  view  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  mandated  territories  was 
one  of  the  greatest  experiments  made  by 
the  covenant.  The  creation  of  the  League 


of  Nations  has  made  it  possible.  Progress 
in  its  development  depends,  in  the  last 
resort,  upon  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
55  members  of  the  League  take  their  re- 
sponsibilities, and  thus  the  success  of  this 
great  experiment  will  be  determined  very 
largely  by  the  strength  of  the  whole  move- 
ment for  international  co-operation,  which 
we  call  the  League  of  Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL   DOCUMENTS 


TEXT    OF  COURT  PROTOCOL  AS 
PASSED,  WITH  ALL  THE  RES- 
ERVATIONS ADOPTED 

The  text  of  the  World  Court  resolution, 
containing  the  reservations  offered  by  Sena- 
tor Swanson,  as  finally  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
January  27,  1926,  is  as  follows : 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  President,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1923,  transmitted  a  message  to  the 
Senate,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  February  17,  1923, 
asking  the  favorable  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  the  adherence  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  the  protocol  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1920,  of  signature  of  the  statute  for 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, set  out  in  the  said  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent (without  accepting  or  agreeing  to  the 
optional  clause  for  compulsory  jurisdiction 
contained  therein),  upon  the  conditions  and 
understandings  hereafter  stated,  to  be  made 
a  part  of  the  instrument  of  adherence.  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring),  That  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  adherence  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  said  protocol  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1920,  and  the  adjoined  statute  for  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
(without  accepting  or  agreeing  to  the  op- 
tional clause  for  compulsory  jurisdiction  con- 
tained in  said  statute),  and  that  the  signa- 
ture of  the  United  States  be  affixed  to  the 
said  protocol,  subject  to  the  following  reser- 
vations and  understandings,  which  are 


hereby   made   a   part   and   condition   of  this 
resolution,  namely : 

1.  That  such  adherence  shall  not  be  taken 
to  involve  any  legal  relation  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
or  the  assumption  of  any  obligations  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

To  Take  Part  in  Elections 

2.  That   the   United    States    shall    be   per- 
mitted to  participate,  through  representatives 
designated  for  the  purpose  and  upon  an  equal- 
ity with  the  other   State  members,   respec- 
tively, of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  in  any  and  all  proceedings 
of  either  the  Council  or  the  Assembly  for  the 
election  of  Judges  or  Deputy  Judges  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  or 
for  the  filling  of  vacancies. 

3.  That  the  United  States  will  pay  a  fair 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  court,  as  deter- 
mined and  appropriated  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

4.  That  the  United  States  may  at  any  time 
withdraw  its  adherence  to  the  said  protocol, 
and  that  the  statute  for  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  adjoined  to  the  pro- 
tocol shall  not  be  amended  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States. 

5.  That   the    Court    shall   not   render   any 
advisory  opinion,  except  publicly   after  due 
notice  to  all  States  adhering  to  the  Court  and 
to  all  interested  States,  and  after  public  hear- 
ing given  to  any  State  concerned ;  nor  shall 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
entertain  any  request  for  an  advisory  opinion 
touching  any  dispute  or  question  in  which  the 
United  States  has  or  claims  an  interest. 
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The  signature  of  the  United  States  to  the 
said  protocol  shall  not  be  affixed  until  the 
powers  signatory  to  such  protocol  shall  have 
indicated  through  an  exchange  of  notes,  their 
acceptance  of  the  foregoing  reservations  and 
understandings  as  a  part  and  a  condition  of 
adherence  by  the  United  States  to  the  said 
protocol. 

For  Recourse  by  Treaty  Only 

Resolved,  further,  as  a  part  of  this  act  of 
ratification,  That  the  United  States  approve 
the  protocol  and  statute  hereinabove  men- 
tioned, with  the  understanding  that  recourse 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice for  the  settlement  of  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  any  other  State  or 
States  can  be  had  only  by  agreement  thereto 
through  general  or  special  treaties  concluded 
between  the  parties  in  dispute ;  and 

Resolved,  further,  That  adherence  to  the 
said  protocol  and  statute  hereby  approved 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the 
United  States  to  depart  from  its  traditional 
policy  of  not  intruding  upon,  interfering  with 
or  entangling  itself  in  the  political  questions 
of  policy  or  internal  administration  of  any 
foreign  State ;  nor  shall  adherence  to  the 
said  protocol  and  statute  be  construed  to  im- 
ply a  relinquishment  by  the  United  States  of 
its  traditional  attitude  toward  purely  Amer- 
ican questions. 


MEXICAN  DEFENSE  OF  THE 
LAND  AND  OIL  LAW 

(NOTE. — Following  is  the  text  of  the  state- 
ment made  to  the  press  by  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Mexico,  Senior  Aaron  Saenz, 
on  the  law  regulating  section  1  of  article  27 
of  the  Mexican  Constitution.) 

The  organic  law  of  section  1,  article  27,  of 
the  Constitution  recently  approved  by  the 
Mexican  Congress  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
alien  law,  as  it  has  been  called,  because  it 
does  not  legislate  on  the  status  or  condition 
of  foreigners  in  Mexico,  but  it  is  a  law  regu- 
lating provisions  of  the  constitution  as  re- 
ferring to  the  rights  which  it  grants  to  Mexi- 
cans and  to  Mexican  corporations  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  rights  on  lands,  waters  or  their 
appurtenances  or  of  concessions  to  develop 
mines,  waters  or  mineral  fuels  in  the  re- 
public. 

The  alien  law  which  is  in  force  in  the  re- 
public was  passed  in  May,  1886,  and  is  in 
force  except  for  such  provisions  which  were 


tacitly  abrogated  by  the  constitution  of  1917. 

The  provisions  of  the  organic  law,  further- 
more, are  not  new  in  Mexico.  In  fact,  since 
1623,  and  according  to  the  sixth  law  of 
Chapter  of  the  Recompilation  of  the  Indies, 
issued  by  Spain,  foreigners  friendly  to  the 
Metropolis  were  subjected  to  certain  condi- 
tions definitely  established  for  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  in  New  Spain,  with  the  limi- 
tation that  they  could  not  acquire  the  same 
within  a  zone  of  twenty  leagues  along  the 
coast.  This  law  was  confirmed  by  that  of 
June  16,  1703. 

In  1716  Philip  IV  widened  the  powers  for 
the  settlement  of  foreigners,  restricting  their 
limitation  only  in  so  far  as  the  aforemen- 
tioned zone  was  concerned. 

Previous  Mexican  Land  Laws 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  Cadiz,  to 
acquire  real  property  foreigners  were  re- 
quired to  become  naturalized.  The  law  of 
August  18,  1824,  decreed  after  the  independ- 
ence of  the  country,  reaffirmed  the  prohibi- 
tion of  foreigners  to  acquire  real  property 
within  the  twenty-league  zone,  and  the  law 
of  April  6,  1830,  established  a  similar  prohibi- 
tion in  a  zone  of  twenty  leagues  along  the 
frontiers.  The  same  provision  was  ratified 
by  the  law  of  July  7,  1854. 

In  1862  another  law  was  passed  prohibiting 
foreigners  from  acquiring  properties  on  the 
frontiers  of  Mexico  contiguous  to  their  own 
countries.  This  law  has  never  been  repealed, 
and  its  provisions  were  embodied  in  the  con- 
stitution of  1917. 

The  Railway  Act  of  April  29,  1899,  pro- 
vides, without  any  doubt,  that  all  railway 
companitJ  shall  always  be  considered  as 
Mexican,  even  if  they  are  organized  abroad 
and  although  some  or  all  of  the  stockholders 
are  foreigners,  it  being  furthermore  provided 
that  the  companies,  as  well  as  all  foreigners, 
their  heirs  and  assigns  who  might  be  part  of 
the  said  companies,  whether  as  stockholders, 
employees  or  in  any  other  capacity,  must  be 
considered  as  Mexicans  in  matters  that  refer 
to  the  same  and  that  they  may  never  claim, 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  any  right  as  for- 
eigners regarding  their  titles  and  business 
related  to  same  enterprises,  and  that  they 
shall  only  have  the  rights  and  at  their  dis- 
posal the  means  of  procedure  granted  to  Mex- 
ican citizens  by  the  laws  of  the  republic,  for- 
eign diplomatic  agents  having  therefore  no 
intervention  in  the  affairs  related  thereto. 
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The  mining  law  of  November  25,  1909,  con- 
tains the  prohibition  for  foreigners  to  acquire 
mining  properties  within  a  zone  of  eighty 
kilometers  along  the  frontiers  with  foreign 
countries,  and  the  same  law  prohibits  foreign 
corporations  to  file  or  acquire,  by  any  title 
whatever,  mining  claims  and  properties  or 
realty  rights  over  mines  within  the  same 
zone. 

Points  to  Similar  Laws  Here 

Similar  laws  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  organic  law  of  section  1  of  article  27  are 
existing  in  other  countries,  to  wit: 

In  the  State  of  Arizona,  U.  S.  A.,  by  the 
Law  4716,  passed  in  1913,  only  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  those  who  have  declared 
their  intention  to  become  naturalized,  are 
permitted  to  acquire  real  property. 

The  same  law  establishes,  furthermore, 
that  no  corporation  with  a  capital  of  which 
more  than  30  per  cent  is  in  the  hands  of 
stockholders  who  are  not  American  citizens 
or  who  have  not  declared  their  intention  to 
become  such  may  acquire  lands  nor  titles  to 
them,  nor  interests  in  them,  and  consequently 
provides  that  no  foreigner  may  acquire  title 
to  any  land  or  real  estate  within  the  State. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  there  exist  similar 
provisions,  but  with  greater  restrictions,  this 
law  only  granting  a  period  of  five  years  in 
which  foreigners  must  dispose  of  the  proper- 
ties which  they  have,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so 
their  lands  will  be  confiscated  to  the  benefit 
of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Rights  of  Foreigners  in  Mexico 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  general  principle  ac- 
cepted in  the  United  States  that  foreigners 
cannot  acquire  certain  rights  unless  they  pre- 
viously obtain  the  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  American  citizens. 

In  Mexico  the  law  has  not  attempted  in 
this  respect  to  go  thus  far,  and  has  limited 
itself  only  to  establish  certain  conditions  for 
the  acquisition  by  foreigners  of  real  property, 
such  as  that  they  consider  themselves  na- 
tionals in  so  far  as  the  acquisitions  of  those 
rights  is  concerned,  that  consequently  they 
may  not  invoke  the  diplomatic  protection  of 
their  respective  governments,  so  that  the 
Mexican  Government  may  not  be  charged 
with  deliberate  injustice  against  foreign  in- 
terests, since  there  are  laws  in  the  country 
which  guarantee  the  citizens  and  courts  of 
justice  similar  in  their  organization  to  those 
established  in  foreign  countries. 


Investors  in  Mexico  will  enjoy  protection, 
since  the  means  provided  by  the  laws  and  the 
aims  of  Mexico  tend  only  to  consecrate,  as 
other  nations  do,  the  principle  that  the  laws 
and  courts  of  the  country  are  the  only  insti- 
tutions competent  to  protect  the  interest 
vested  in  the  country  and  resolve  on  matters 
regarding  them. 

Retroactive  Feature  Denied 

Insistent  publications  have  been  made  by 
the  press  to  the  effect  that  the  organic  law 
so  much  discussed  is  retroactive  and  confis- 
catory  and  that  it  requires  foreigners  to 
waive  their  own  nationality  in  order  that 
they  may  acquire  real  property  in  the  repub- 
lic. Although  the  provisions  of  the  law  are 
said  to  make  it  retroactive  or  confiscatory 
have  not  been  specifically  quoted,  the  follow- 
ing observations  show  how  unjustified  are 
these  charges : 

First — The  organic  law  in  question  is  not 
retroactive.  Article  5  clearly  states  that  the 
rights  dealt  with  by  the  law,  and  which  were 
legally  acquired  by  foreigners  prior  to  its  en- 
forcement, shall  be  kept  by  those  who  have 
acquired  them  until  their  death.  If  a  previ- 
ously acquired  right  is  conserved  until  the 
extinction  of  its  holder,  it  can  in  nowise  be 
alleged  that  this  right  is  injured. 

It  has  been  argued  in  this  respect  that  the 
present  holder  will  not  have  the  right  to 
transfer  his  properties  to  his  foreign  heirs 
and  that,  in  this  way,  a  right  acquired  prior 
to  the  law  is  injured.  Such  reasoning,  in 
spite  of  its  apparent  truth,  is  sophistical. 

Should  a  State  be  deprived  of  the  liberty 
of  modifying  its  laws  at  any  time,  it  would 
be  prevented  from  further  development  in 
juridicial  matters.  Every  sovereign  State  can 
modify  existing  individual  rights,  and  it  is 
a  matter  pertaining  to  the  State  itself  to 
weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  a  new  law  may  have  for  the  com- 
munity. 

Legislation  on  Inheritance 

If  it  is  true,  and  a  fact  perfectly  accepted 
by  international  law  and  by  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth,  that  it  is  a  sovereign 
right  of  every  State  to  legislate  on  inher- 
itances, even  to  the  point  of  absolutely  pro- 
hibiting the  transmission  of  the  property  of 
a  deceased  person  to  another,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  the 
sovereign  power  to  impose  conditions  on  the 
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acquisition  of  property  by  hereditary  right 
from  a  person  deceased. 

In  fact,  in  cases  where  the  acquisition  by 
foreigners  is  not  absolutely  prohibited  by  the 
law,  the  foreign  heir  of  a  deceased  foreigner 
may  acquire  the  real  property,  waters,  min- 
ing concessions,  &c.,  which  constitute  the  in- 
heritance, by  simply  fulfilling  a  condition  re- 
quired by  the  Mexican  law  to  facilitate  to 
foreign  heirs  the  alienation  of  real  property 
which  might  come  to  them  by  inheritance 
and  which  they  cannot  keep  on  account  of 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  law  or  be- 
cause they  will  not  fulfill  the  requirement  of 
considering  themselves  as  Mexicans.  In  re- 
gard to  those  properties,  Article  VI  of  the 
law  grants  them  a  period  of  five  years  in 
which  legally  to  dispose  of  them. 

At  is  will  be  seen,  the  law,  far  from  injur- 
ing acquired  right,  is  extremely  lenient  to 
foreigners,  since  it  affords  them  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic. 

The  foregoing  refers  not  only  to  individuals 
but  also  to  partnerships  and  corporations, 
which  can  also  keep  their  rights,  according 
to  said  Article  V,  until  their  dissolution. 

As  to  Charge  of  Confiscation 

Second — The  law  in  question  is  not,  like- 
wise, confiscatory.  Foreigners  who  do  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  established  by 
this  law  in  its  Articles  IV  and  VI,  cannot 
hold  the  properties  affected.  But  the  Mexi- 
can law,  at  variance  with  what  many  foreign 
laws  provide  in  similar  cases,  does  not  con- 
fiscate those  properties  but  fixes  ample  and 
convenient  terms  during  which  the  respective 
rights  may  be  transferred,  and  only  in  the 
event  that  this  is  not  carried  out  within  the 
time  specified  the  laws  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  them  by  public  sale  through  judicial 
channels  and  for  the  delivery  to  the  foreign- 
ers the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

Since  the  beginning  it  became  necessary 
from  every  point  of  view  and  for  the  proper 
application  of  the  law  to  have  knowledge  of 
all  those  instances  where  a  foreigner  might 
hold  properties  or  concessions  as  those  men- 
tioned in  the  law  legally  acquired  prior  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  in  question, 
and  for  that  reason  Article  VII  provides  that 
foreigners  who  are  in  such  condition  may  file 
a  declaration  before  the  Department  of  For- 
eign Relations  regarding  their  previously  ac- 
quired rights. 


In  this  way  evasions  of  the  law  will  be  pre- 
vented and  the  means  which  a  State  uses  to 
insure  the  application  of  its  laws,  with  very 
ample  limitations,  remain  within  the  same 
sovereign  power  of  the  nation.  The  penalty 
imposed  on  the  foreigner  who  does  not  file 
the  aforesaid  declaration  is  that  the  acquisi- 
tion in  question  be  considered  as  having  been 
affected  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 

Assurance  of  Protected  Rights 

If  this  provision  is  regarded  with  an  im- 
partial and  just  frame  of  mind,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  has  the  sound  aim  of  defining 
and  insuring  the  rights  of  foreigners  acquired 
in  good  faith.  Every  foreigner  who  might 
have  filed  the  declaration  within  the  time 
limit  provided  by  the  law  will  not  only  have 
the  assurance  that  his  rights  will  be  consid- 
ered as  well  established,  but  also  that  it  will 
be  respected  under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
without  requiring  him,  in  this  case,  to  com- 
ply to  the  requirements  of  this  new  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  properties  which 
have  not  been  declared  as  belonging  to  for- 
eigners shall  be  considered  as  acquired  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  law,  and  therefore, 
if  their  acquisition  is  contrary  to  the  law, 
they  shall  be  considered  as  not  having  been 
acquired,  since  the  contracts  or  transactions 
relative  to  their  transfer  will  be,  ipso  facto, 
considered  as  null  according  to  Article  VIII 
of  the  law. 

By  any  means,  this  does  not  imply  a  con- 
fiscation, since  the  consequences  of  the  nul- 
lity of  the  transactions  or  contracts  in  ques- 
tion are  those  normally  foreseen  by  the  ordi- 
nary laws  for  juridical  proceedings  which  are 
null. 

Equal    Standing   with   Nationals 

Third — According  to  the  constitution  of 
the  republic,  foreigners  are  forbidden  to  ac- 
quire domain  over  lands  and  waters  or  con- 
cessions to  develop  mines  or  mineral  fuels  in 
the  territory  of  the  republic. 

The  State  has  the  right,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Relations,  to  grant  to 
foreigners  permission  to  acquire  the  afore- 
mentioned rights.  This  permission  is  granted 
with  the  requirements  that  foreigners  agree 
to  consider  themselves  Mexicans  regarding 
those  properties. 

This  means  that  the  foreigners  are  not 
going  to  acquire  any  more  rights  in  relation 
to  those  properties  than  the  rights  which 
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Mexican  citizens  enjoy;  that  is,  that  they 
will  not  ask  for  the  protection  of  their  gov- 
ernments, just  as  Mexicans  may  not  ask  for 
the  assistance  of  foreign  governments 
against  their  own,  and  furthermore,  that  the 
investments  of  foreigners  in  Mexico,  from  the 
moment  they  are  made,  be  done  with  the  ex- 
press understanding  that  they  will  have  guar- 
anteed recourses  which  the  laws  and  the 
courts  of  the  country  grant  to  all  citizens, 
thus  avoiding  that  they  may  enjoy  a  privi- 
leged situation  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
nationals. 

The  requirements  necessary  to  grant  the 
permission  is  merely  a  condition  imposed  by 
Mexico  in  the  form  of  an  agreement  con- 
tered  into  by  their  nationals  with  the  govern- 
ment. When  any  of  the  parties  to  an  agree- 
ment does  not  carry  it  out  it  becomes  subject 
to  the  penalties  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
ment or  in  other  laws.  In  this  case  it  is  a 
matter  of  a  penalty  established  in  the  agree- 
ment itself. 

Power  to  Impose  Conditions 

It  is  not  an  exceptional  or  rare  case,  but 
one  rather  universally  known  in  law.  It  is  a 
condition  to  permit  a  foreigner  to  acquire 
real  property  in  Mexico.  If  a  government — 
and  this  is  not  a  question  open  to  discussion 
— has  the  power  to  prevent  foreigners  from 
acquiring  property  of  specified  kinds  within 
its  territory,  with  greater  reason  it  may  im- 
pose conditions  for  such  acquisition. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  that  the 
foreigner  considers  himself  a  Mexican  in  all 
that  relating  to  the  property  which  he  ac- 
quires by  virtue  of  such  a  permission.  He 
agrees  not  to  appeal  to  his  government  in 
so  far  as  concerns  the  rights  which  he  ac- 
quires. 

It  is  within  the  scope  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  legislate  upon  the  effects  of  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  it.  It  will  be 
within  the  scope  of  foreign  governments  to 
decide  as  to  the  effects  of  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  their  nationals  with  the  govern- 
ment of  another  country  as  affecting  the  rela- 
tions within  them  and  their  respective  na- 
tionals. 

It  has  been  stated  erroneously  and  tenden- 
ciously,  through  most  varied  sources,  that  the 
conditions  required  by  the  law  in  question 
was  that  of  waiving  nationality  of  the  for- 
eigner who  acquired  certain  kind  of  property 
in  Mexico.  It  is  not  true  that  the  waiving 
of  nationality  is  required. 


As  we  have  seen  before,  it  refers  only  to 
the  renouncement  of  a  right  deriving  from 
that  nationality ;  but  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico has  never  attempted  to  demand  that  for- 
eigners waive  their  nationality  as  a  whole 
in  order  to  acquire  real  property  in  Mexico, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  many 
countries  show  that  it  would  have  been 
within  its  power  to  do  so. 

Summary  of  Law's  Provisions 

Finally,  the  provisions  of  Section  I  of 
article  27  and  its  organic  law  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

First — Only  Mexicans  and  Mexican  corpor- 
ations have  the  right,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, to  acquire  the  domain  of  lands  and 
waters  and  concessions  for  the  exploitation 
of  mines,  waters  and  combustible  minerals  in 
the  republic. 

Nevertheless,  the  Mexican  Government  may 
grant  permission  to  foreigners  to  acquire 
these  rights,  requiring  previously  that  the 
foreigner  agrees  not  to  have  recourse  to  other 
means  of  making  his  rights  effective  than 
those  which  are  granted  by  Mexican  laws  to 
Mexicans. 

The  same  requirement  must  be  complied 
with  by  a  foreigner  who  acquired  any  par- 
ticipation in  Mexican  corporations,  owners  of 
such  properties. 

This  requirement  has  been  enforced  since 
1917  without  any  foreigners  having  objected 
to  it,  nor  found  it  excessive,  nor  has  there 
been  any  decrease  of  foreign  capital  in  the 
country. 

The  obligation  imposed  on  foreigners  to  ac- 
quire participation  in  Mexican  corporations 
might  be  construed  as  setting  up  a  hindrance 
to  the  development  of  stock  companies ;  but 
the  regulations,  which  are  to  be  enacted  in 
accordance  with  the  power  granted  the  Ex- 
ecutive by  the  law,  will  provide  that  Mexican 
stock  companies,  when  organized,  shall  secure 
from  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  a 
permission  that  in  the  event  that  foreigners 
might  secure  a  participation  in  them  the  said 
companies  make  an  agreement  in  the  name  of 
its  stockholders  to  consider  themselves  as 
nationals  in  so  far  as  regards  their  participa- 
tions and  to  include  in  the  clauses  which 
must  appear  on  the  shares  to  the  bearer  the 
condition  that  every  shareholder  by  the  act 
of  acquisition  considers  himself  in  every  way 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mexican  laws. 
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As  regards  companies  already  organized 
they  may  ask  permission  to  add  to  their  by- 
laws a  similar  provision. 

Respect  for  Constitution  Sought 

Second — Foreigners  may  not  for  any  rea- 
son acquire  ownership  over  lands  and  waters 
in  a  zone  100  kilometers  along  the  frontier 
and  fifty  kilometers  from  the  seaboard,  nor 
be  participants  in  Mexican  corporations 
which  Acquire  such  property  in  this  zone. 

This  also  is  a  provision  of  the  constitution 
enforced  since  1917,  but  which  in  practice 
has  been  found  frequently  evaded  through 
the  organization  of  Mexican  corporations. 

Wherefore  it  became  necessary  to  state 
definitely  in  the  law  that  foreigners  may  not 
acquire  domain  over  lands  and  waters  in  the 
prohibited  zone,  even  indirectly  as  partici- 
pants in  Mexican  corporations.  The  only  aim 
of  this  provision  is  to  enforce  due  respect  to 
the  constitution. 

So  far  as  the  rest  is  concerned,  foreigners 
are  only  forbidden  to  acquire  direct  domain 
over  lands  and  waters.  Since  in  the  case  of 
mines,  petroleum,  or  the  use  of  waters,  the 
individual  does  not  acquire  direct  domain  but 
only  a  right  of  exploitation  or  usufruct, 
which  the  government  grants  through  con- 
cessions, the  foreigners  will  not  be  prevented 
from  acquiring  such  concessions. 

The  industries,  therefore,  will  not  find  ob- 
stacles in  the  law  to  their  development. 
Those  having  foreign  interests  which  are  un- 
der the  prohibition  to  acquire  ownership  of 
the  lands  necessary  for  the  buildings  or  other 
purposes  of  their  concerns,  are  permitted  by 
the  law  to  make  long-time  leases,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  they  may  take  the  lands  in 
usufruct  of  use  or  mortgage  over  them. 

Limitation  of  Farm  Investment 

Third — The  law  only  establishes  a  limit  for 
the  participation  of  the  foreign  capital  when 
it  is  a  matter  of  Mexican  corporations  own- 
ing rural  properties  destined  to  agricultural 
ends  in  which  the  aforesaid  foreigners  may 
not  hold  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  capital 
of  the  same. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is,  clearly, 
that  of  reserving  to  Mexicans  in  what  is  es- 
sential the  cultivation  and  the  enjoyment  of 
arable  lands.  The  right  which  Mexico  has  to 
do  so  is  undeniable.  Almost  all  of  the  new 
countries  did  so  during  the  period  of  their 
development,  and  the  old  countries  with  a 
dense  population  do  so  at  present. 


Since  this  restriction  refers  only  to  cor- 
porations, foreigners  may  individually  ac- 
quire agricultural  lands  merely  by  obtaining 
the  permission  of  the  Mexican  Government 
through  the  agreement  several  times  referred 
to. 

In  this  respect  it  should  be  added  further 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to 
prevent  foreign  interests  from  being  molested 
by  the  development  of  the  agrarian  policy, 
thus  avoiding  in  advance  possible  diplomatic 
discussion  with  friendly  nations. 

It  is  possible  to  point  out  that  this  policy 
of  the  Mexican  Government  is  more  liberal 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  where  by 
means  of  immigration  laws  foreigners  are 
practically  barred  from  establishing  them- 
selves in  its  territory,  in  a  great  part  of 
which  residence  is  required  as  condition  to 
the  acquisition  of  real  property. 

Avoiding  Retroactive  Application 

Fourth — In  order  to  avoid  the  retroactive 
application  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  it 
is  especially  provided  the  rights  which  were 
legally  acquired  prior  to  it  shall  be  respected 
under  present  conditions  until  death  of  their 
owners. 

Foreign  corporations,  likewise,  will  con- 
serve these  rights  until  their  dissolution, 
with  a  single  exception  of  those  which  have 
more  than  a  50  per  cent  participation  in 
Mexican  corporations  owning  rural  properties 
for  agricultural  ends,  in  which  case  they  are 
granted  a  period  of  ten  years  to  transfer 
their  rights  in  excess  of  said  50  per  cent. 

Transfer  of  Inherited  Property 

Fifth — In  the  case  of  transmission  by  in- 
heritance of  rights  object  of  this  law,  the 
acquisition  of  which  is  prohibited  to  foreign- 
ers by  the  same,  there  will  be  granted  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years,  dating  from  the  death  of 
the  testator,  in  order  that  the  heirs  may 
transfer  those  rights  to  persons  capacitated 
under  the  law.  Foreigners  enjoy  the  same 
prerogatives  when  they  have  to  adjudicate  to 
themselves,  by  virtue  of  pre-existing  rights 
acquired  in  good  faith,  some  right  of  those 
which  are  prohibited  by  the  law. 

Outside  of  the  prohibited  zone,  foreigners, 
by  direct  acquisition  or  by  inheritance,  may 
acquire  direct  domain  over  lands  and  waters 
without  other  limitations  than  that  of  secur- 
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ing  the  permission  to  acquire  established  by 
the  law. 

As  regards  grants  for  the  exploitation  of 
waters,  mines  or  combustible  minerals,  for- 
eigners may  acquire  these  rights  by  means 
of  concessions  without  other  condition  than 
that  of  making  the  agreement  referred  to  in 
Section  I  of  article  27. 

Sixth — According  to  the  law,  all  foreigners 
who  at  present  possess  any  of  the  rights  with 
which  this  law  deals  must  file  a  statement 
to  that  effect  before  the  Department  of  For- 
eign Relations  within  one  year,  in  order  that 
their  rights  may  be  realized  and  respected  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  acquired. 


THE  BRITISH  KING'S 
SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

February  2,  1926 

My   Lords   and   Members   of   the   House   of 

Commons: 

My  relations  with  foreign  powers  continue 
to  be  friendly.  Since  Parliament  rose  my 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  has  proceeded 
to  Angora  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
settlement  of  questions  in  connection  with  the 
Turco-Iraq  frontier.  My  government  cordi- 
ally reciprocate  the  desire  of  the  Turkish 
Government  for  the  promotion  of  the  friend- 
liest relations  between  Turkey  and  Great 
Britain. 

A  treaty  between  myself  and  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Iraq,  carrying  out  the  stipulation 
laid  down  in  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  has  been  signed  by 
our  respective  representatives  and  has  been 
approved  by  the  Parliament  of  Iraq.  It  will 
be  submitted  to  you  without  delay. 

One  of  my  ministers  will  proceed  to  Geneva 
as  British  representative  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  on  Disarmament  which  is  to  work 
out  the  bases  of  a  general  conference  on  the 
reduction  of  armaments.  In  the  opinion  of 
my  government,  a  substantial  step  forward 
in  that  dirction  should  now  be  possible  as  a 
result  of  the  system  of  security  created  by 
the  Treaty  of  Locarno  and  subsidiary  agree- 
ments. 

My  government  have  recently  received  in 
London  the  Finance  Minister  of  Italy,  accom- 
panied by  a  distinguished  delegation,  and 
have  concluded  an  agreement  which  provides 
for  the  funding  of  the  Italian  war  debt  to 
this  country  on  fair  and  honorable  condi- 


tions.    I  rejoice  that  a  friendly  settlement 
has  been  reached  of  this  difficult  question. 

Invitations  are  being  issued  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
to  attend  a  conference  in  London  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  securing  an  effective  inter- 
national agreement  for  regulating  hours  of 
labor. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons: 

The  estimates  for  the  public  services  will 
be  laid  before  you  in  due  course.  My  minis- 
ters have  given  earnest  consideration  to  the 
increasing  need  for  national  economy.  Pro- 
posals for  effecting  reductions  of  public  ex- 
penditure are  now  being  formulated  and  you 
will  be  asked  to  pass  measures  required  to 
give  effect  to  them  without  delay. 

Proposals  will  be  laid  before  you  for  au- 
thorizing my  government  to  guarantee  loans 
for  the  development  of  the  British  dependen- 
cies in  East  Africa  and  of  mandated  terri- 
tories. 

My   Lords   and   Members   of   the   House   of 

Commons : 

The  improvement  in  trade  and  industry  at 
the  end  of  1924,  which  it  was  then  thought 
would  result  in  an  appreciable  decrease  in 
the  volume  of  unemployment,  was  unfortu- 
nately checked  early  last  year  by  the  wide- 
spread depression  which  occurred  in  coal 
mining. 

Since  the  autumn  of  last  year  signs  of  a 
revival  of  industry  have  again  begun  to  ap- 
pear, but  the  growth  of  confidence  on  which 
revival  depends  is  being  arrested  by  the  fear 
of  industrial  strife. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  economic 
condition  of  the  coal  industry,  which  is  now 
being  conducted  by  my  commission,  will 
shortly  be  laid  before  you.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  difficulties  that  are  inherent  in  the 
whole  situation.  But  the  interests  of  the 
nation  are  paramount,  and  I  appeal  to  all 
parties  to  face  the  future  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation and  fellowship  and  to  avoid  action 
which  would  again  postpone  the  return  of 
good  trade  and  prosperity  for  which  we  have 
so  long  hoped. 

With  the  object  of  securing  greater  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  electrical  energy  in  the  fu- 
ture, my  government  have  devised  a  scheme 
of  reorganization.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to 
these  proposals  has  been  prepared  and  will 
shortly  be  introduced. 
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The  condition  of  agriculture  has  received 
the  earnest  consideration  of  my  ministers. 
The  question  of  the  provision  of  better  credit 
facilities  for  the  industry  is  receiving  special 
attention  and  discussions  are  proceeding  with 
a  view  to  the  formulation  of  definite  pro- 
posals on  the  subject.  A  bill  will  be  pre- 
sented to  enable  county  councils  to  continue 
and  extend  the  provision  of  small  holdings 
and  cottage  holdings,  both  for  owner-occu- 
piers and  for  tenants. 

A  measure  will  be  laid  before  you  to  pro- 
vide in  suitable  cases  for  marking  imported 
agricultural  produce  and  manufactured  goods, 
so  that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
products  of  this  country,  and  Empire  goods 
distinguished  from  those  of  foreign  origin. 

While  I  learn  with  satisfaction  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  building  of  new  houses  in 
the  urban  areas  of  England  and  Wales,  the 
conditions  under  which  many  of  my  people 
are  compelled  to  live,  both  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts and  in  the  congested  areas  of  numer- 
ous towns,  still  occasion  me  deep  concern. 
My  ministers  are  now  examining  certain  pro- 
posals for  the  improvement  of  these  condi- 
tions, and  if  time  permits  they  will  submit  to 
you  measures  designed  to  hasten  the  removal 
of  the  worst  defects  both  in  town  and 
country. 

My  ministers  hope  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  carry  further  the  process  of  consolidating 
the  main  statutes  regulating  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

I  propose  to  appoint  an  additional  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  replace  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  and  you  will  be  asked  to  pass  the 
necessary  legislation  providing  for  the  trans- 
fer of  functions. 

Bills  will  be  laid  before  you,  if  time  and 
opportunity  permit,  dealing  with  the  follow- 
ing matters: 

National  health  insurance. 

Unemployment  insurance. 

The  rating  of  railways. 

The  control  of  road  vehicles. 

The  finance  of  poor  law  in  London  and  the 
position  and  powers  of  boards  of  guardians. 

Rating,  and  the  valuation  of  machinery,  in 
Scotland. 

Your  labors  upon  these,  and  upon  all  other 
matters,  I  humbly  commend  to  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  God. 


POPE'S  ENCYCLICAL 

Establishing  Feast  of  "Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  King" 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  from 
the  original  Latin  of  the  encyclical  of  Pope 
Pius  XI,  establishing  the  feast  of  "Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  King"  and  delivered  by  the 
Pontiff  at  the  consistory  of  December  11, 
1925. 

An  encyclical  is,  literally,  "a  circular  let- 
ter." The  term,  however,  has  come  to  be 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  certain  papal 
documents,  which  differ  in  their  technical 
form  from  either  bulls  or  briefs.  Commonly 
they  are  explicitly  addressed  to  patriarchs, 
primates,  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
"universal  church  in  communion  with  the 
Apostolic  See,"  although  they  may  be  ad- 
dressed only  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  a  particular  country. 

An  encyclical  is  not  necessarily  an  ex 
cathedra  pronouncement,  and  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, invested  with  infallible  authority.  The 
degree  in  which  any  infallible  magisterium  is 
committed  must  be  judged  from  the  circum- 
stances and  from  the  language  used  in  any 
given  case. 

While,  of  course,  the  communicants  be- 
lieving in  the  "power  of  the  keys"  (the  power 
of  the  church  to  bind  and  loose  upon  earth 
and  in  heaven)  are  bound,  under  the  pain 
of  sin,  to  obey  any  admonition  of  the  Holy 
See  touching  faith  and  morals  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  church,  such  admonitions 
do  not  necessarily  bear  the  imprint  of  in- 
fallibility. 

When  the  Pope  speaks  infallibly  he  does  so 
when  he  explicitly  speaks  to  the  universal 
church  (not  to  individual  prelates  or  par- 
ticular localities)  as  "prince  of  apostles,  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ 
on  earth,"  defining  as  "materia  fidei"  (a  mat- 
ter of  faith)  and,  therefore,  necessary  to 
salvation,  some  article  of  faith  which,  for 
some  special  reason,  the  Pontiff  feels  should 
no  longer  remain  undefined ;  for,  according  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  no  Pope  could  ever 
create  a  new  doctrine,  since  the  entire  deposit 
of  truth  was  left  by  Christ  with  His  church, 
and  the  church  has  always  held  and  taught 
as  necessary  to  salvation  that  entire  deposit 
of  faith  and  morals. 

Since  encyclicals  are  issued  usually  at  the 
time  of  consistories,  or  on  very  special  oc- 
casions, they  are  comparatively  rare  docu- 
ments and  are  of  unusual  importance  because 
they  deal  with  extraordinary  situations  or 
subjects. 

The  translation  published  herewith  was 
made  by  the  Very  Rev.  John  J.  Wynne,  editor 
of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  and  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  and  distinguished  priests 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus. — THE  EDITOR. 
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To  our  venerable  brothers — patriarchs,  pri- 
mates, archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  local 
ordinaries — in  peace  and  communion  with 
the  Apostolic  See — Pius  XI,  Pope. 

Health  and  apostolic  blessing!  We  recall 
that  in  the  first  encyclical  letters  which  we 
addressed  to  the  entire  sacred  hierarchy  at 
the  beginning  of  our  pontificate,  as  we  enu- 
merated the  chief  causes  of  the  calamities 
with  which  we  beheld  mankind  oppressed  and 
struggling,  we  said  plainly  not  only  that 
this  deluge  of  evils  had  invaded  the  world 
because  so  many  mortals  had  put  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  most  holy  law  out  of  their 
ordinary  life,  their  domestic  relations  and 
public  affairs,  but  also  that  the  hope  of  a 
lasting  peace  among  the  nations  and  States 
would  never  dawn  so  long  as  individual  men 
and  states  denied  and  excluded  the  empire 
of  our  Saviour. 

Accordingly,  as  we  gave  warning  that  the 
peace  of  Christ  must  be  sought  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  so  we  would  do  all  in  our 
power  for  this :  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  we 
say,  since  for  re-establishing  and  confirming 
peace  nothing  seemed  to  us  more  efficacious 
than  to  work  for  the  restoration  of  the  em- 
pire of  our  Lord.  The  popular  interest, 
either  just  developed  or  far  more  earnestly 
aroused,  in  Christ  and  in  His  church  as  the 
one  means  of  salvation  have  stirred  within 
us  brighter  hope  of  better  times;  and 
it  would  also  appear  that  many  who,  despis- 
ing the  principality  of  the  Redeemer,  as  if 
they  had  been  banished  from  His  kingdom, 
are  ready  to  enter  again  and  to  persevere  in 
their  return  to  the  duties  of  obedience. 

Fruits  of  Holy  Year 

Have  not  the  events  and  accomplishments 
of  the  holy  year,  so  worthy  to  be  recorded 
and  remembered,  brought  the  greatest  honor 
and  glory  to  the  Founder  of  the  Church,  our 
Lord  and  Sovereign  King.  The  public  ex- 
positions of  our  holy  missions  have  deeply 
impressed  on  the  minds  and  senses  of  man- 
kind the  incessant  labors  of  the  church  for 
the  kingdom  of  her  Spouse,  broadening  out 
daily  to  every  land  and  the  most  distant 
islands  of  the  seas ;  as  also  the  great  number 
of  localities  enrolled  under  the  name  Catholic 
by  a  profusion  of  sweat  and  blood  of  most 
valiant  and  indomitable  missionaries,  and 
the  vastness  of  the  regions  still  left  be 
brought  under  the  benign  domination  of  our 
King. 


How  very  many,  besides,  during  this  holy 
time,  have  come  from  everywhere  to  the 
city,  led  by  their  prelates  and  priests,  with 
the  one  thought  in  every  mind  to  profess  with 
souls  truly  contrite,  at  the  tomb  of  the  apos- 
tles and  in  our  presence,  that  they  are  and 
that  they  will  remain  under  the  empire  of 
Christ !  This  very  kingdom  of  our  Saviour 
appeared  resplendent  with  a  certain  new 
light  as  we,  with  well  merited  praise  of 
their  most  distinguished  virtues,  decreed  the 
honors  of  saints  in  heaven  to  six  confessors 
and  virgins. 

Oh !  what  pleasure  filled  our  soul  and  what 
consolation  when,  in  the  majesty  of  the 
Petrine  temple,  after  the  reading  of  our 
decreed  decision,  there  arose  the  cry  from 
the  vast  multitude  of  the  faithful,  as  an  act 
of  thanksgiving  Thou,  Christ,  King  of  Glory. 

Church  Goes  On 

Whilst  men  and  nations  have  strayed  from 
God,  going  headlong  to  their  end  and  destruc- 
tion by  the  raging  flames  of  envy  and  in- 
ternal disturbances,  the  church  of  God  goes 
on  imparting  the  food  of  spiritual  life  to  the 
human  race,  begetting  and  nourishing  one 
after  another  most  holy  generations  of  men 
and  women,  never  failing,  after  she  has  kept 
them  most  faithful  and  obedient  members  in 
fBe  terrestrial  kingdom  to  proclaim  their 
eternal  beatitude  in  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

During  this  jubilee  also  we  ordained  that 
the  most  important  event,  the  sixteen  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
should  be  joyfully  celebrated,  and  we  com- 
memorated it  in  the  Vatican  Basilica,  since 
that  council  approved  and  proposed  as  an 
article  of  Catholic  faith  that  the  Only  Be- 
gotten Son  is  one  in  substance  with  the 
Father,  and  also  inserted  in  its  formula  of 
faith  or  symbol,  "of  whose  kingdom  there 
will  be  no  end,"  thus  affirming  the  royal 
dignity  of  Christ. 

Since,  therefore,  this  holy  year  has  given 
an  opportunity  for  illustrating  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  we  believe  we  shall  be  doing  some- 
thing entirely  in  keeping  with  our  apostolical 
charge  if,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  very 
many  of  the  faithful,  addressed  to  us  either 
by  individuals  or  by  groups,  we  should  close 
this  holy  year  by  introducing  into  the  ec- 
clesiastical liturgy  a  special  feast  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  King.  This  subject 
matter  so  delights  us  that  we  desire  to  speak 
of  it  more  at  length,  venerable  brothers,  for 
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it  will  be  your  part  to  accommodate  whatever 
we  shall  say  concerning  the  worship  of  Christ 
as  King  to  the  popular  mind  and  feeling,  so 
that  they  may  derive,  and  in  future  avail  of, 
very  many  advantages  by  celebrating  an- 
nually this  solemnity. 

Figurative  Meaning 

That  Christ  should  be  styled  King  in  the 
figurative  meaning  of  the  word  has  long 
been  of  common  usage,  on  account  of  the 
exalted  excellence  by  which  He  surpasses 
eminently  all  created  things.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  He  is  said  to  reign  in  the  mind  of 
man,  not  so  much  because  of  mental  power 
or  great  extent  of  knowledge  as  because  He 
is  very  truth,  and  mortal  man  must  neces- 
sarily derive  and  obediently  accept  truth 
from  Him.  He  reigns  likewise  in  the  wills 
of  men  because  in  Him  there  is  an  altogether 
percent  integrity  and  compliance  of  the 
human  will  with  the  holiness  of  the  Divine 
will,  and  He  so  subjects  our  free  will  by  His 
own  influence  and  impulses  as  to  make  us 
aspire  to  all  that  is  most  noble. 

Christ  finally  is  acknowledged  as  King  of 
hearts  on  account  of  His  charity,  surpassing 
all  knowledge  (Ephesians  iii  :  19),  and  a 
meekness  and  benignity  attracting  souls. 
Never  until  now  has  any  one  been  so  much 
loved  by  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  nor 
will  it  ever  happen  in  future  that  any  one 
will  be  loved  as  Christ  Jesus. 

However,  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  sub- 
ject, every  one  sees  that  the  name  and 
power  of  king  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the 
word  belongs  rightfully  to  Christ  as  man 
(Daniel  vii  :  13-14).  For,  unless  as  man 
He  may  be  said  to  have  received  power  and 
glory  and  kingdom  from  the  Father,  since  He 
is  the  Word  of  God  with  the  same  substance 
as  the  Father,  He  cannot  have  all  things  in 
common  with  the  Father,  and  consequently 
the  very  highest  and  most  absolute  empire 
over  all  created  things. 

Scripture  Proof 

Do  we  not  read  in  Scripture  everywhere 
of  Christ  as  King?  For  He  is  styled  "the 
Ruler  that  is  to  come  out  of  Jacob"  (Num- 
bers xxiv:19),  "Who  is  constituted  by  the 
Father  King  over  His  holy  Mount  of  Zion, 
and  Who  will  receive  the  nations  as  His  in- 
heritance, and  the  things  of  the  earth  for 
His  possessions"  (Psalms  ii:v.  8). 


The  nuptial  hymn  in  which,  under  the  ap- 
pearance and  similitude  of  a  most  rich  and 
powerful  king,  is  celebrated  the  true  King 
of  Israel  who  was  to  come,  says :  "Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever;  the 
scepter  of  Thy  Kingdom  is  a  scepter  of  up- 
rightness" (Psalms  xliv:7). 

Omitting  many  other  such  citations,  in  an- 
other passage,  as  if  to  adumbrate  the  figure 
of  Christ  more  clearly,  it  was  prophesied  that 
His  kingdom,  without  limit  or  boundary, 
would  bestow  in  abundance  gifts  of  justice 
and  peace :  "In  His  days  shall  justice  spring 
up  and  abundance  of  peace  .  .  .  and  He 
shall  rule  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (Psalms 
lxxi:8). 

Copious  Oracles 

There  are  besides  the  more  copious  oracles 
of  the  prophets,  that  of  Isaias,  especially  so 
frequently  quoted :  "A  Child  is  born  to  us, 
and  a  Son  is  given  to  us,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  upon  His  shoulder ;  and  His  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counselor,  God  the 
Mighty,  Father  of  the  World  to  Come,  Prince 
of  Peace.  His  empire  shall  be  multiplied, 
and  there  shall  be  no  end  of  peace.  He  shall 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  upon  His 
kingdom;  to  establish  it  and  strenghten  it 
with  justice  from  henceforth  and  forever" 
(Isaias  ix:6-7). 

Nor  do  the  other  prophets  foretell  any 
different  message  from  Isaias,  Jeremias  pre- 
dicting "a  just  branch  from  the  seed  of 
David,  Who,  as  Son  of  David  shall  reign  and 
shall  be  wise  and  shall  execute  judgment 
in  the  earth  (Jeremias  xxiii:5),  or  Daniel, 
who  announced  a  kingdom  to  be  established 
by  the  God  of  Heaven  which  "shall  never  be 
destroyed  .  .  .  shall  stand  forever" 
(Daniel  ii:44);  and  somewhat  further  on, 
"I  believe,  therefore,  in  the  vision  of  the 
night,  and  lo,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  He  came  even 
to  the  ancient  of  days,  and  they  presented 
Him,  before  Him,  and  He  gave  Him  power, 
and  glory  and  a  kingdom ;  and  all  the  peoples 
and  tribes  shall  serve  Him ;  His  power  is 
everlasting  power  that  shall  not  be  taken 
away ;  and  His  kingdom  shall  not  be  de- 
stroyed (Daniel  vii:13-14). 

The  Meek  King 

Do  not  all  the  holy  writers  of  the  gospels 
recognize  that  prediction  of  Zachary  concern- 
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ing  the  Meek  King  who,  "riding  upon  an 
ass,  and  upon  the  foal  of  an  ass,  was  to 
enter  Jerusalem,  the  Just  One  and  Savior? 
(Zachary  ix:9).  The  same  doctrine  of 
Christ  as  King  which  we  have  found  written 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
lacking  in  the  pages  of  the  New,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  magnificently  and  splendidly  con- 
firmed, in  which  connection  we  need  scarcely 
mention  the  message  of  the  archangel  by 
whom  the  Virgin  is  instructed  she  was  to 
bear  a  son,  to  Whom  "the  Lord  God  shall 
give  the  throne  of  David,  His  Father,  and 
Who  shall  reign  in  the  house  of  Jacob  for- 
ever, and  of  Whose  kingdom  there  will  be 
no  end"  (Luke  i:33). 

Christ  Himself  gives  testimony  of  His 
empire,  as  when  He  spoke  in  His  last  sermon 
to  the  people  concerning  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  be  meted  out  to  the  just  and  the 
wicked,  when  he  answered  the  Roman  gov- 
enor  inquiring  publicly  whether  He  was  a 
king;  when,  after  He  had  arisen,  He  com- 
mitted to  the  apostles  the  charge  to  teach  and 
baptize  all  nations  as  far  as  they  could,  at- 
tributing to  Himself  the  name  of  King  (Mat- 
thew xxv:31-40),  openly  proclaimed  Himself 
King  (John  xviii:37),  and  solemnly  declared 
that  all  power  was  given  to  Him  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  (Matthew  xxviii:18),  by  which 
words  He  can  mean  only  the  magnitude  of 
His  power  and  the  infinitude  of  His  kingdom. 

It  is  surprising,  therefore,  if  He  who  is 
called  "Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the  Earth" 
(Apocalypse  i:5)  be  the  same  who  appeared 
to  the  apostle  in  his  vision  of  the  future 
"having  on  His  garment  and  on  His  thigh 
written  "King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords" 
(Apocalypse  xix:16),  "for  the  Father  hath 
appointed  Him  (Christ)  heir  of  all  things" 
(Hebrews  i:l),  and  it  behooveth  Him  to 
reign  until  at  the  end  of  the  world  He  shall 
place  all  His  enemies  under  the  feet  of  God 
the  Father  (I  Corinthians  xv:25). 

From  this  common  teaching  of  the  sacred 
books  it  must  certainly  follow  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  on  earch,  in  order  to  bring  before  all 
men  and  in  all  lands  its  author  and  founder, 
through  the  yearly  cycle  of  the  secred 
liturgy,  should  hail  Him  King  and  Lord  and 
King  of  Kings  in  manifold  ceremonies  of 
veneration. 

As  in  her  oldest  offices  of  praise  and  in  her 
ancient  sacramentaries  she  has  used  these 
expressions  of  honor,  all  expressing  one  and 


the  same  thing  in  a  marvelous  variety  of 
voices,  so  in  her  public  prayers  offered  daily 
to  the  Divine  Majesty  and  in  the  immolation 
of  the  Immaculate  Victim  she  uses  them  at 
present ;  in  this  perpetual  laudation  of  Christ 
as  King,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  most 
beautifull  agreement  between  our  own  and 
the  oriental  rites,  so  that  in  this  matter  also 
it  is  right  to  say:  "The  law  of  prayer  de- 
termines the  law  of  belief." 

The  Hypostatic  Union 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  indicates  the  founda- 
tion on  which  this  dignity  and  power  of  Our 
Lord  rest :  "In  one  word,  He  has  dominion 
over  every  creature,  not  extorted  by  violence, 
nor  acquired  from  any  sources  other  than 
His  essence  and  nature  (Luke  x)  ;  that  is, 
His  principality  is  founded  on  the  admirable 
union  which  is  called  "hypostatic,"  whence 
it  follows  not  only  that  Christ  is  to  be  adored 
as  God  by  angels  and  men,  but  also  that 
angels  and  men  must  obey  as  subjects  His 
empire  as  man. 

Thus,  by  the  very  title  of  "hypostatic" 
union  Christ  possesses  power  over  every 
creature.  What  could  be  more  agreeable  or 
sweet  to  think  upon  than  that  Christ  has  em- 
pire over  us,  not  only  by  a  natural  right, 
but  by  an  acquired  right  also,  viz.,  by  His 
redemption.  Would  that  all  forgetful  men 
would  recall  of  what  value  we  are  in  the 
Savior's  eyes :  "You  were  not  redeemed  with 
corruptible  things,  as  gold  or  silver,  .  .  . 
but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of 
a  lamb  unspotted  and  undefiled"  (I  Peter 
1:18-19). 

We  are  no  longer  our  own,  since  Christ 
has  bought  us  with  a  "great  price"  (I 
Corinthians  vi:20).  Our  very  bodies  "are 
the  members  of  Christ"  (I  Corinthians  vi : 
15). 

Now,  in  order  to  show  briefly  the  effect 
and  the  nature  of  this  principality,  it  con- 
sists, as  need  scarcely  be  said,  of  that  three- 
fold power  without  which  principality  is 
meaningless.  The  testimonies  concerning  the 
universal  empire  of  our  Redeemer  already 
adduced  and  cited  from  the  sacred  Scriptures 
are  more  than  sufficient  proof  of  this,  and  it 
is  an  article  of  Catholic  faith  that  Christ 
Jesus  has  been  given  to  all  men  as  Redeemer, 
in  Whom  they  trust,  and  as  a  lawmaker  also, 
Whom  they  obey. 

The  gospels  narrate  not  so  much  that  He 
founded  laws  as  that  the  laws  constituted 
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Him  a  founder.  Whosoever  shall  keep  His 
precepts,  they,  according  to  the  Divine 
Master,  now  in  one  phrase  and  now  in  an- 
other, are  to  experience  His  charity  and  to 
dwell  in  His  love  (John  xiv :  15 ;  xv:10). 

Spiritual  Kingdom 

The  judicial  power  given  to  Him  by  His 
Father,  Jesus  spoke  of  to  the  Jews  when 
they  accused  Him  of  violating  the  Sabbath 
rest  by  His  marvelous  cure  of  the  infirm 
man :  "For  neither  doth  the  Father  judge 
any  man,  but  hath  given  all  judgment  to  the 
Son"  (John  v:22),  in  which  is  comprised, 
since  it  cannot  be  separated  from  judgment, 
that  He  may  confer  by  His  own  right  reward 
and  punishment  on  men  still  living. 

Besides,  that  power  which  is  called  execu- 
tive must  also  be  attributed  to  Christ,  since 
it  is  necessary  that  all  obey  His  empire  and 
submit  to  that  imposition  of  punishments  on 
the  contumacious  from  which  there  can  be 
no  escape. 

However,  the  texts  which  We  have  cited 
above  plainly  show,  and  Christ  our  Lord  by 
His  manner  of  action  confirms  the  fact,  that 
this  kingdom  is  in  a  special  manner  spiritual 
and  concerned  wilh  spiritual  things.  In  fact, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  when  the  Jews 
and  even  the  apostles  themselves  erroneously 
thought  that  Christ  would  establish  liberty 
for  the  people  and  restore  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel,  He  deprived  them  of  this  vain  opinion 
and  hope. 

Proclaimed  King  by  a  surrounding  multi- 
tude of  admirers,  He  deprecated  both  the 
name  and  the  honor  by  fleeing  and  hiding. 
Before  the  Roman  governor  He  declared  His 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  earth.  It  is  a  kingdom 
as  described  in  the  gospels  into  which  men 
may  prepare  to  enter  by  doing  penance ;  into 
which  they  cannot  enter  except  by  faith  and 
baptism.  This  baptism,  though  an  external 
rite,  signifies  nevertheless  and  effects  interior 
regeneration.  This  kingdom  is  opposed  only 
by  that  of  satan  and  the  powers  of  darkness, 
and  it  requires  of  its  citizens  not  only  that 
with  mind  detached  from  riches  and  earthly 
goods,  they  cultivate  refinement  of  morals 
and  thirst  and  hunger  after  justice,  but  also 
that  they  deny  themselves  and  take  up  their 
cross. 

A   Perpetual   Victim 

Since,  however,  Christ  has  acquired  the 
Church  as  its  Redeemer  by  His  blood,  and 


as  Priest  He  is  perpetually  offering  himself 
as  a  victim  for  sin,  who  does  not  see  that  this 
His  royal  function  itself  takes  on  and  shares 
in  the  nature  of  both  these  titles?  It  is  a 
shameful  error  to  deny  to  Christ  as  man  has 
empire  over  any  civil  thing  whatsoever,  since 
He  has  from  His  Father  the  most  absolute 
right  over  all  created  things,  as  all  things 
have  been  placed  in  His  power. 

However,  as  long  as  He  lived  on  the  earth 
He  abstained  from  exercising  such  dominion 
and,  although  He  despised  the  possession  and 
the  effort  to  acquire  human  things,  yet  He 
allowed  and  still  allows  them  to  their  pos- 
sessors. According  to  the  very  beautiful 
words,  "He  depriveth  not  of  mortal  things 
who  giveth  heavenly  kingdom"  (hymn,  Epiph- 
any). Therefore,  the  principality  of  Our  Re- 
deemer embraces  all  men,  on  which  point  we 
gladly  make  our  own  the  words  of  our  pred- 
ecessor of  immortal  memory,  Leo  XIII : 

"His  empire  extends  not  only  over  Catholic 
nations  and  those  who,  having  been  duly 
washed  in  the  waters  of  holy  baptism,  be- 
long of  right  to  the  church,  although  erro- 
neous opinions  keep  them  astray,  or  dissent 
from  her  teaching  cuts  them  off  from  her 
care;  it  comprises  also  all  those  who  are  de- 
prived of  the  Christian  faith,  so  that  the 
whole  human  race  is  most  truly  under  the 
power  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Nor  should  individuals  think  that  domestic 
and  civil  groups,  because  they  form  a  society, 
are  less  under  the  power  of  Christ  than  the 
individual.  There  is  but  one  and  the  same 
source  of  salvation  for  an  individual  and  for 
the  community.  "Neither  is  there  salvation 
in  any  other,  for  there  is  no  other  name 
under  heaven  given  to  man  whereby  we  must 
be  saved"  (Acts  iv:  12).  There  is  but  one 
and  same  author  of  public  prosperity  and 
true  salvation  for  the  citizen  as  for  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Shut  Out  from  Law 

"Not  by  one  cause  is  a  State  blessed,  and 
man  by  another,  since  the  State  is  nothing 
else  but  a  multitude  of  men  dwelling  in  har- 
mony" (Augustine,  ad  Macedonium  18,  c. 
III).  Let  not,  therefore,  the  rulers  of  States 
refuse  themselves  to  give,  or  to  let  the  people 
give,  public  manifestation  of  reverence  and 
of  service  to  the  empire  of  Christ,  if  they 
wish  with  unimpaired  authority  to  advance 
and  increase  the  fortunes  of  their  country. 
For  what  we  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  our 
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pontificate  of  the  rapidly  diminishing  rights 
of  authority  and  respect  for  power  may  be 
repeated  now  as  not  less  true  and  applicable. 

"For  with  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  as  we 
deplored,  shut  out  from  the  laws  and  the 
commonwealth,  with  authority  no  longer  de- 
rived from  God,  but  from  man,  it  must  hap- 
pen that  .  .  .  the  very  foundations  of 
authority  will  crumble  without  the  loss  of  the 
principal  reason  why  some  should  have  the 
right  to  govern  and  others  the  duty  to  obey. 
The  whole  fabric  of  human  society  must  be 
shaken,  as  it  rests  no  longer  on  any  solid 
basis  or  support"  (Ubi  Arcano). 

Wherefore,  whenever  men  shall  in  public 
and  private  acknowledge  the  royal  power  of 
Christ,  incredible  benefits  will  necessarily 
come  to  the  entire  civil  community,  as,  for 
instance,  justice  and  liberty,  order  and  tran- 
quillity, concord  and  peace;  for,  as  the  royal 
dignity  of  our  Lord  imbues  the  human  au- 
thority of  princes  and  governors  with  relig- 
ion, so  also  it  ennobles  the  duties  and  serv- 
ices of  citizens.  Hence  the  Apostle  Paul, 
when  commanding  wives  and  servants  that 
they  should  venerate  Christ  in  the  husband 
and  in  the  master,  warned,  however,  that 
they  are  not  to  obey  them  as  men,  but  only 
because  they  hold  the  place  of  Christ,  since 
it  would  not  be  right  that  men  redeemed  by 
Christ  should  be  subject  to  men:  "You  are 
bought  with  a  price ;  be  not  made  bondslaves 
of  men"  (I  Corinthians  vii:  23). 

Concord  and  Peace 

Now,  if  rulers  and  magistrates  legitimately 
chosen  be  convinced  that  they  rule  not  by 
their  own  right,  but  by  the  mandate  and  in 
the  place  of  the  Divine  King,  is  it  not  clear 
how  holily  and  wisely  they  would  use  their 
authority,  and  how  reasonable  they  would  be 
in  making  and  in  executing  laws  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  the  human  dignity  of  their 
subjects?  From  this  the  tranquillity  of  order 
would  surely  grow  and,  with  every  source  of 
sedition  removed,  become  permanent. 

Whereas  when  a  citizen  beholds  in  a  prince, 
or  any  other  of  the  commonwealth,  men  by 
nature  his  equal  and  for  one  cause  or  other 
unworthy  and  censurable,  he  will  not  on  that 
account  ignore  their  right  of  rule  when  in 
them  he  will  perceive  the  image  and  author- 
ity of  Christ  as  God  and  Man. 

As  for  the  principal  functions  of  concord 
and  peace,  it  is  clear  that  the  broader  this 
kingdom  becomes  and  spreads  among  men 


universally,  all  the  more  will  they  become 
conscious  of  the  common  interest  which  binds 
them  together,  and  this  consciousness,  besides 
anticipating  and  preventing  frequent  dissen- 
sions, will  also  soften  and  diminish  their 
asperities. 

Nay,  if  the  kingdom  of  Christ  should  in 
fact  embrace  all  as  it  does  by  right,  could 
we  despair  of  that  peace  which  the  King  of 
Peace  brought  upon  earth?  He  who  came  to 
reconcile  all  things,  who  did  not  come  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and,  al- 
though He  was  God  of  all,  gave  an  example 
of  humility,  establishing  a  special  law  con- 
nected with  the  precepts  of  charity,  saying 
besides :  "My  yoke  is  sweet  and  My  burden 
light."  Oh,  what  blessings  we  should  enjoy 
if  individuals  and  families  and  States  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by  Christ ! 

"Then  at  length,"  to  use  the  words  which 
our  predecessor,  Leo  XIII,  addressed  to  the 
entire  sacred  hierarchy  25  years  ago,  "it  will 
be  possible  to  heal  all  wounds,  then  every 
right  will  revive  again  the  hope  of  pristine 
authority,  then  will  the  ornaments  of  peace 
be  restored,  and  then  will  swords  be  shat- 
tered and  arms  fall  from  the  hands,  when  all 
shall  accept  willingly  and  obey  the  empire  of 
Christ,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father"  (Annum  Sanctum,  25  May,  1899). 

A  Special  Feast 

Now  since  for  this  it  is  necessary  to  spread 
abroad  as  widely  as  possible  a  knowledge  of 
the  royal  dignity  of  our  Savior  in  order  that 
these  most  desirable  advantages  be  more 
properly  appreciated  and  that  they  become 
more  stable  in  Christian  society,  it  would 
seem  that  nothing  will  be  better  for  this  pur- 
pose than  to  establish  a  proper  and  special 
feast  day  of  Christ  as  King.  For  imbuing 
the  people  with  the  faith  and  leading  them 
by  faith  to  the  interior  joys  of  life,  far  more 
efficacious  are  the  annual  celebrations  of  the 
sacred  mysteries  than  even  the  most  weighty 
documents  of  ecclesiastical  teaching.  As  a 
rule,  these  latter  reach  only  the  few  and  the 
more  learned,  whereas  the  former  impress 
and  teach  all  the  faithful.  One  means,  we 
may  say,  speaks  but  once;  the  other  speaks 
every  year  and  forever.  The  document  ap- 
peals effectively  to  the  mind,  the  feast  to 
mind  and  heart;  that  is,  to  the  whole  man. 
Since  man  consists  of  soul  and  body,  he 
should  be  so  moved  and  interested  as  to  drink 
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in  divine  doctrine  more  abundantly  through 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  sacred  rites 
and,  converting  it  into  vigor  and  blood,  make 
it  serve  him  for  progress  in  the  spiritual 
life.  It  is,  besides,  handed  down  by  tradition 
that  celebrations  of  this  kind  in  the  course 
of  the  centuries  have  grown  one  out  of  the 
other  whenever  the  necessity  or  utility  of  the 
Christian  people  seemed  to  demand  them; 
when,  for  instance,  the  people  were  to  be 
strengthened  in  some  common  crisis,  to  be 
fortified  against  the  spread  of  heretical 
error,  or  moved  with  more  vivid  recollection 
and  emotion  to  recall  with  more  earnest  piety 
some  mystery  of  faith  or  some  great  blessing 
of  the  divine  goodness. 

Thus  it  was  from  the  first  ages  of  our 
redemption,  when  Christians  were  most 
cruelly  persecuted  they  began  to  commemo- 
rate the  martyrs  with  sacred  rites,  so  that 
Augustine  says:  "The  solemnities  of  the 
martyrs  were  exhortations  to  martyrdom" 
(Sermon  47,  on  Saints).  The  liturgical 
honors  paid  later  on  to  holy  confessors, 
virgins,  and  widows  had  a  wonderful  effect 
in  encouraging  among  the  faithful  the  pur- 
suit of  virtues  which  were  needed  in  times 
of  peace.  Most  of  all,  the  celebration  of  the 
feasts  which  were  instituted  in  honor  of  the 
most  blessed  virgin  brought  about  that  Chris- 
tians not  only  cultivated  her  as  the  mother  of 
God  and  as  a  most  intimate  patroness,  but 
also  loved  her  more  ardently  as  a  mother  left 
to  them  by  the  Redeemer,  as  by  will  and 
testament. 

It  is  in  this  connection  we  admire  the 
design  of  the  most  provident  God  Who,  as 
He  is  wont  to  draw  good  out  of  evil  itself, 
permits  at  times  either  that  popular  faith 
and  piety  may  grow  remiss,  or  that  false 
doctrines  may  undermine  Catholic  truth,  with 
the  result,  however,  that  these  latter  will 
stand  out  with  a  certain  new  splendor,  and 
the  former,  roused  from  their  sluggishness, 
will  aim  at  something  higher  and  holier. 

Of  a  fact,  the  solemnities  which  in  less  re- 
mote days  were  introduced  into  the  annual 
calendar  of  the  liturgy  were  not  otherwise  in 
their  origins  nor  different  in  their  fruits,  as, 
for  instance,  when  reverence  and  devotion  to 
the  august  sacrament  was  growing  cold,  the 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi  was  instituted,  so 
that  special  processions  and  supplications,  ex- 
tended to  eight  days,  might  restore  among  the 
people  the  public  adoration  of  Our  Lord ;  and 
as,  again,  the  celebration  in  honor  of  the 


Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  was  introduced  when 
the  minds  of  men,  debilitated  and  discour- 
aged by  the  sadness  and  morose  severity  of 
the  Jansenists,  had  utterly  cooled  and  been 
frightened  away  from  the  love  of  God  and 
confidence  in  salvation. 

Disease  of  Laicism 

In  ordering  that  Christ  should  be  wor- 
shiped as  King  by  the  universal  Catholic 
body,  we  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  pro- 
viding for  the  necessities  of  these  times  and 
applying  the  principal  remedy  for  the  disease 
which  is  affecting  human  society.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  disease  of  our  age,  laicism, 
as  it  is  called,  with  its  errors  and  nefarious 
movements,  and  impiety,  which,  as  you  know, 
venerable  brethren,  has  matured  not  over- 
night, since  it  has  already  long  infected  the 
very  organism  of  States,  beginning  with  de- 
nial of  the  empire  of  Christ  over  all  nations ; 
denying  what  exists  by  the  very  right  of 
Christ,  the  right  of  the  church  to  teach  the 
human  race,  to  make  laws,  to  rule  its  people, 
and  to  bring  them  to  eternal  happiness. 

Gradually,  in  the  most  unseemly  way,  it 
has  put  the  religion  of  Christ  on  a  footing 
with  false  religions,  and  then  permitted  it  to 
be  subject  to  civil  power  and  to  the  will  of 
princes  and  magistrates.  Going  further, 
some  believe  it  proper  to  substitute  a  sort 
of  natural  religion  and  of  natural  emotion 
for  the  divine.  Nor  are  there  wanting  States 
which  believe  they  can  do  without  God  and 
which  put  their  religion  and  impiety  in 
neglect  of  God. 

The  very  bitter  fruits  which  such  defection 
from  Christ  on  the  part  of  individual  citizens 
and  States  has  brought  so  permanently  we 
complain  of  in  our  Encyclical  Letters  Ubi 
Arcani,  and  we  complain  of  them  again  today, 
namely,  the  sowing  everywhere  of  the  seeds 
of  discord ;  the  kindling  of  the  flames  of  envy, 
and  of  dissensions  among  the  peoples  which 
cause  such  delays  of  reconciliation  and  peace ; 
excessive  cupidity,  which  is  so  often  con- 
cealed under  the  pretext  of  the  public  good 
and  love  of  country;  the  consequent  strife 
among  citizens  and  a  blind  and  immoderate 
selfishness  which,  seeking  nothing  except  its 
own  advantage  and  emolument,  measures  all 
things  by  these ;  the  profound  disturbances 
of  domestic  peace,  owing  to  oversight  and 
negligence  of  duty ;  the  impairing  of  the 
union  and  stability  of  the  family ;  the  shat- 
tering of  human  society  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
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Duty  of  Faithful 

It  is  this  annual  observance  henceforth  of 
Christ  as  King  which  moves  us  to  the  high- 
est hope  that  human  society  may  auspiciously 
hasten  to  return  to  the  most  loving  Savior. 
It  should  be  the  part  of  Catholics  to  mature 
and  hasten  this  return  by  active  effort, 
though  many  of  them  do  not  seem  to  have 
social  position  or  to  possess  the  authority 
which  those  should  have  who  bear  the  torch 
of  truth.  This  disadvantage  may  be  due  to 
the  inactivity  or  the  timidity  of  good  men, 
who  either  avoid  opposition  or  face  it 
weakly,  with  the  result  that  the  enemies  of 
the  church  grow  in  rashness  and  audacity. 

If,  however,  the  faithful  commonly  under- 
stand that  they  are  to  struggle  bravely  and 
continuously  under  the  standards  as  Christ 
as  King,  they  will,  with  the  zeal  of  the  apos- 
tleship,  be  zealous  in  bringing  back  to  their 
Lord  souls  that  are  astray  or  uninstructed, 
and  they  will  strive  to  safeguard  His  rights. 

Besides,  will  not  the  celebration  of  the 
solemnity  of  Christ  as  King  every  year  in 
every  part  of  the  world  greatly  help  to  ex- 
pose and  in  some  manner  repair  the  public 
defection  which  laicism  has  brought  about 
with  so  much  damage  to  society?  Indeed, 
the  greater  the  indignity  offered  to  the  sweet- 
est name  of  our  Redeemer  in  international 
conventions,  and  the  greater  the  silence 
about  Him  in  the  courts,  all  the  louder 
should  He  be  proclaimed  and  the  more 
broadly  the  rights  of  the  royal  dignity  and 
power  of  Christ  be  affirmed. 

Have  we  not  seen  the  way  to  institute  the 
celebration  of  this  feast  happily  and  impres- 
sively prepared  from  the  very  end  of  the  last 
century?  Every  one  knows  how  wisely  and 
how  excellently  well  this  devotion  has  been 
advocated  in  every  part  of  the  world  in  books 
in  many  languages ;  and  also  how  the  prin- 
cipality and  empire  of  Christ  has  been  recog- 
nized in  the  custom  by  which  innumerable 
congregations  have  dedicated  and  devoted 
themselves  to  the  most  sacred  heart  of  Jesus. 

Under  Eucharistic  Veil 

Not  congregations  only  have  done  this,  but 
States  also  and  kingdoms ;  nay,  the  whole 
human  race,  with  Leo  XIII  inspiring  and 
guiding,  was  auspiciously  consecrated  to  the 
same  Divine  Heart  in  the  holy  year  of  1900. 


Nor  should  we  overlook  how  wonderfully  the 
crowded  eucharistic  conventions  peculiar  to 
our  day  have  contributed  to  the  solemn  dec- 
laration of  this  royal  power  of  Christ  over 
human  society,  having  in  view  either  that 
special  dioceses  and  localities  and  nations  or 
that  the  people  of  the  universe  assemble  to 
venerate  and  worship  Christ  our  King  hidden 
under  the  eucharistic  veil ;  so  that  by  ser- 
mons in  hall  and  temple,  by  common  adora- 
tion of  the  august  sacrament  publicly  ex- 
posed, by  magnificent  processions,  Christ 
should  be  hailed  as  our  King  divinely  given. 

Very  properly,  therefore,  you  will  agree 
that  the  Christian  people,  led  by  a  divine  in- 
stinct, wish  to  restore  to  this  Jesus,  Whom 
impious  men  were  unwilling  to  receive  when 
He  came  unto  His  own,  all  His  royal  rights, 
leading  Him  as  they  do  from  the  silence  and 
hiddenless  of  the  sacred  temples  throughout 
the  streets  of  the  cities  after  the  manner  of 
one  who  is  triumphant. 

Therefore,  to'  complete  the  design  which  we 
have  mentioned,  the  holy  year  now  closing 
affords  the  most  favorable  opportunity,  since 
the  most  benign  God,  either  by  increased  gifts 
of  His  grace  or  by  new  impulses  to  aspire 
for  the  better  gifts,  has  confirmed  the  minds 
of  the  faithful  in  their  progress  on  the  right 
way  after  the  celestial  goods  which  surpassej 
all  understanding.  Whether,  therefore,  we 
consider  the  petitions  addressed  to  us,  or 
record  what  has  happened  during  the  great 
jubilee,  there  is  every  reason  why  we  should 
at  length  appoint  the  day,  earnestly  desired 
by  all,  on  which  we  decide  Christ  is  to  be 
worshiped  as  King  of  the  whole  human  race 
by  a  proper  and  special  feast. 

For  this  year,  as  we  said  in  the  bgeinning, 
this  divine  King,  truly  wonderful  in  His 
saints,  with  a  new  array  of  His  soldiers 
raised  to  the  heavenly  honors,  has  been 
gloriously  magnified ;  this  year,  also,  by  the 
unusual  exposition  of  objects,  and  to  some 
extent  of  these  labors,  it  has  been  possible 
for  all  to  admire  the  victories  won  by  the 
heralds  of  the  gospel  in  spreading  His  king- 
dom ;  this  year  finally,  by  the  solemn  anni- 
versary of  the  Nicene  Council,  we  have  com- 
memorated the  establishment  of  the  truth 
that  the  incarnate  word  is  consubstantial 
with  the  Father,  and  on  this  rests  as  on  its 
foundation  the  empire  of  the  same  Christ 
over  all  peoples. 
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Institutes  Feast 

Therefore,  by  our  apostolic  authority,  we 
institute  the  Feast  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  King  every  year  and  in  all  the  world  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  the  month  of  October — 
that  is,  the  one  just  preceding  the  celebra- 
tion of  all  the  saints.  We  command  also 
that  on  that  day  each  year  be  renewed  the 
dedication  of  the  human  race  to  the  most 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  which  our  predecessor, 
Pius  X  of  holy  memory,  ordered  to  be 
repeated  each  year.  For  this  year  only  we 
wish  that  this  be  done  on  the  31st  of  this 
month,  on  which  day  we  ourselves  with  pon- 
tifical ritual  will  celebrate  mass  in  honor  ot 
Christ  the  King,  ordaining  that  this  same 
consecration  be  made  in  our  presence. 

We  believe  we  cannot  close  the  holy  year 
better  or  more  fittingly,  nor  give  a  greater 
expression  of  our  gratitude  to  Christ  the 
Immortal  King  of  ages,  interpreting  in  this 
the  grateful  wishes  also  of  the  whole  Catho- 
lic world  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  us 
during  this  holy  time  of  the  church  and  upon 
the  whole  Catholic  body. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason,  venerable  brethren, 
why  we  should  dwell  long  or  in  detail  on  the 
cause  for  decreeing  a  feast  of  Christ  the  King 
distinct  from  those  others  in  which  there  is 
some  intimation  and  celebration  of  His  royal 
dignity.  Suffice  it  to  remark  that  although 
in  all  the  feasts  of  Our  Lord  the  material 
object,  as  it  is  called,  be  Christ,  the  formal 
object  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  royal 
power  and  title  of  Christ.  Our  reason  for 
designating  Sunday  is  that  not  only  the 
clergy  may  pay  their  observances  by  cele- 
brating mass  and  reading  the  office,  but  that 
the  people  also,  free  from  their  usual  occu- 
pations, may  in  the  spirit  of  holy  joy,  obedi- 
ence, and  service  give  their  noble  testimony 
to  Christ. 

The  last  Sunday  of  October,  when  the  litur- 
gical year  is  near  its  close,  has  seemed  to  us 
more  suitable  than  other  days  for  this  cele- 
bration. For  thus  it  will  happen  that  the 
mysteries  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  com- 
memorated during  the  year  will  be  completed 
and  fulfilled  by  the  sacred  solemnity  of  Christ 
as  King,  and,  before  celebrating  the  glory  of 
all  the  saints,  the  glory  of  Him  who  triumphs 
in  all  the  saints  and  elect  will  be  preached 
and  emphasized. 


Advantages  to  Be  Gained 

Let  this,  therefore,  venerable  brethren,  be 
your  task ;  let  this  be  your  share :  to  see  that 
on  stated  days  before  this  annual  celebration 
sermons  be  preached  to  the  people  in  every 
parish  informing  and  instructing  them  accu- 
rately on  the  nature,  manner,  and  importance 
of  the  subject,  so  that  they  may  arrange  and 
conform  their  lives  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
worthy  of  giving  faithful  and  zealous  tribute 
to  the  empire  of  the  divine  King. 

May  it  please  you,  venerable  brethren,  in 
concluding  these  letters  to  set  forth  briefly 
what  advantages  we  hope  for  and  promise 
ourselves  from  this  public  worship  of  Christ 
as  King,  both  for  the  church,  for  every  so- 
ciety, and  for  the  good  of  all  the  faithful. 
By  paying  these  honors  to  the  principality 
of  Our  Lord,  we  must  recall  to  mind  that  the 
church,  constituted  as  it  is,  a  perfect  society 
by  Christ,  with  a  natural  right,  which  it  can- 
not relinquish,  of  demanding  full  liberty  and 
immunity  from  the  civil  power  in  performing 
the  duties  divinely  committed  to  it,  of  teach- 
ing, ruling,  and  leading  to  eternal  happiness 
all  those  who  are  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  can- 
not be  dependent  on  any  foreign  power. 

Nay,  more,  commonwealths  should  also 
give  similar  liberty  to  orders  and  congrega- 
tions of  religious  of  both  sexes,  who,  since 
they  are  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of 
the  pastors  of  the  church  in  promoting  and 
establishing  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  their  prin- 
cipal labor,  and  in  overcoming  the  threefold 
concupiscence  of  the  world  by  their  religious 
vows,  and  by  the  profession  of  a  more  perfect 
life,  so  that  the  holiness  which  the  divine 
Founder  commended  as  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  church  may  with  increased 
splendor  forever,  day  by  day,  stand  out 
luminously  before  the  eyes  of  all. 

The  very  celebration  of  this  festal  day  an- 
nually throughout  the  world  will  remind 
States  that  they,  like  private  individuals,  are 
bound  as  magistrates  and  rulers  by  the  duty 
to  worship  and  obey  Christ  publicly.  It  will 
recall  to  them  the  thought  of  that  last  judg- 
ment in  which  Christ,  not  only  rejected  from 
public  affairs,  but  also  contemptuously  neg- 
lected and  ignored,  will  most  severely  avenge 
such  injustice,  since  His  royal  dignity  re- 
quires that  every  commonwealth  conform  to 
the  divine  commandments  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples in  making  laws,  in  determining  rights, 
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and  in  training  the  minds  of  the  young  to 
sound  doctrine  and  moral  integrity. 

Nothing  Exempt 

Besides,  it  is  marvelous  how  much  strength 
and  virtue  the  Christian  faithful  will  derive 
from  the  consideration  of  these  things  in 
fashioning  their  souls  after  the  model  of  a 
genuine  Christian  life.  If  to  Christ  the  Lord 
is  given  all  power  in  Heaven  and  on  earth, 
if  mortal  men  bought  by  His  most  precious 
blood  are  subject  to  His  sway  by  a  certain 
new  title,  if,  finally,  this  power  embraces  all 
human  nature,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  in  us 
is  exempt  from  such  an  empire. 

He  must,  therefore,  reign  in  the  mind  of 
man,  and  man,  with  perfect  submission, 
should  assent  firmly  and  constantly  to  re- 
vealed truth  and  all  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 
He  must  reign  in  the  will,  which  should  obey 
divine  laws  and  precept.  He  must  reign  in 
the  soul,  which,  denying  its  natural  appetites, 
should  love  God  above  all  things  and  adhere 
to  Him  alone.  He  must  reign  in  the  body  and 
in  its  members,  which  as  instruments,  or,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  "arms 
of  justice  unto  God"  (Romans  vi :  13),  should 
serve  for  the  interior  holiness  of  souls.  If 
all  these  things  be  thoroughly  laid  open  and 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  faith- 
ful, they  will  be  more  easily  led  to  the  most 
perfect  things. 

May  it  be,  venerable  brethren,  that  those 
who  are  not  of  the  faith  may  come  to  desire 
and  accept  the  sweet  yoke  of  Christ  for  their 
salvation,  and  that  all  of  us  who  in  the  merci- 
ful designs  of  God  are  of  the  household  may 
act  not  reluctantly,  but  earnestly,  lovingly, 
and  holily.  By  our  life  conformed  to  the  laws 
of  the  divine  kingdom,  may  we  bring  forth 
joyfully  a  harvest  of  fruits  and,  as  good  and 
faithful  servants  of  Christ,  become,  in  His 
celestial  kingdom,  partakers  of  everlasting 
blessedness  and  glory. 

Let  this  wish  and  prayer  of  ours  for  you, 
venerable  brethren,  be  a  token  of  our  paternal 
charity  on  the  approach  of  the  nativity  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and,  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  Divine  blessings,  accept  the  apos- 
tolical benediction,  which  we  lovingly  impart 
to  you,  venerable  brethren,  and  to  your  clergy 
and  people. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  month  of  December,  in 
the  holy  year  1925,  the  fourth  of  our  pon- 
tificate. 


News  in  Brief 


DR.  MIGUEL  ABADIA  MENDOZ  was  elected, 
February  14,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  his  four-year  term  to  begin  August 
7.  Dr.  Abadia  has  been  prime  minister  under 
several  presidents  and  has  been  minister  of 
Colombia  to  Chile.  His  election  was  uncon- 
tested. 

THE  DE   FACTO   GOVERNMENT   OF   ECUADOR,   on 

January  20,  published  a  decree  providing  for 
the  convocation  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion May  24.  On  that  date  the  convention 
will  be  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
temporary  government  and  the  making  of  a 
new  constitution. 

A    PROPOSED    CALENDAR    REFORM     Unifies    the 

years  and  months  as  follows:  The  year  is 
divided  into  four  equal  parts,  each  beginning 
with  Sunday  and  ending  with  Saturday. 
Thirteen  weeks  compose  a  quarter.  To  com- 
plete the  solar  year,  an  extra  day  is  added 
between  Saturday,  December  31,  and  Sunday, 
January  1,  to  be  called  New  Year's  Day.  A 
quadrennial  day  is  added  every  fourth  year, 
between  June  and  July.  It  is  suggested  that 
four  quarter-days,  March  31,  June  31,  Sep- 
tember 31,  and  December  31,  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  celebration  of  brotherhood  ideas. 
The  subjects  proposed  are  Peace  Day,  Chil- 
dren's Day,  Labor  Day,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

WAR  BETWEEN  SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK  is 
definitely  outlawed  by  an  unlimited  arbitra- 
tion treaty  between  the  two  nations  signed 
January  20.  The  pact  provides  for  the  arbi- 
tration of  all  questions,  including  even  those 
of  national  honor  and  "vital  interests."  A 
similar  treaty  was  concluded  recently  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Norway  and  negotiations 
to  the  same  end  are  understood  to  be  in 
progress  with  Finland. 

AERONAUTICS  HAS  RECEIVED  NEW  IMPETUS 
through  the  two  gifts  by  Mr.  Daniel  Guggen- 
heim. Last  summer  he  gave  New  York  Uni- 
versity $500,000  to  establish  a  school  of 
aeronautics.  In  January,  this  year,  he  es- 
tablished a  fund  of  $2,500,000  to  assist  the 
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freight  and  passenger  carrying  service  in  the 
United  States  until  it  can  be  self-supporting. 

UNDEE  THE  CAPTION  "Why  not  a  Coolidge 
doctrine!"  the  Spectator  (London)  makes 
the  novel  suggestion  that  President  Coolidge, 
by  a  message  to  Congress  or  otherwise, 
should  openly  inform  the  world  what  is 
America's  attitude  toward  the  problem  of 
"last  resort."  The  Spectator  suggests  that  the 
United  States  should  act  as  a  "buttress"  out- 
side the  League  of  Nations  and  lay  down 
that  wherever  there  is  a  breaker  of  the  peace 
who  refuses  to  recognize  the  sanctity  of  a 
treaty  concluded  between  powers,  there 
America  sees  an  enemy  to  mankind.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  paper  says  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  wherever  America  finds  a  fol- 
lower of  peace,  a  country  which  fulfills 
pledges  and  treaties,  a  nation  anxious  to  re- 
duce armaments  and  rely  on  right,  not  might, 
there  it  recognizes  a  friend  and  fellow 
worker.  In  conclusion,  the  article  says :  "If 
President  Coolidge  should  find  it  possible  to 
do  this — and  only  he  can  judge  the  time  and 
method — he  would  do  as  great  an  act  as  that 
of  President  Monroe." 

"PLATZ  DEB  REPUBLIK"  is  the  new  name 
given  to  the  famous  square  in  Berlin  formerly 
known  as  "Konigsplatz." 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  OF  JAPAN  pub- 
lishes two  monthly  magazines,  "International 
Understanding"  and  a  children's  magazine 
called  "The  World  and  Ourselves." 

ACCORDING  TO  A  COMMITTEE  appointed  by 
the  Soviet  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
question  of  homeless  children,  there  are  now 
in  Russia  more  than  300,000  such  children. 
Many  of  them  are  so  morally  warped  or 
physically  diseased,  or  both,  that  the  com- 
mittee recommends  very  drastic  measures  as 
the  only  hope  of  their  reclamation  or  con- 
trol. 

THE  LAST  SESSION  OF  THE  PORTO  RlCO  LEGIS- 
LATURE passed  an  act  creating  a  child-welfare 
board  to  study  problems  affecting  childhood 
and  to  revise  child-welfare  legislation. 

"FOUNDATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  -  JAPANESE 
FRIENDSHIP,"  a  brochure  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Jiuji  C.  Kasai,  Director  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Club,  has  appeared  in  Tokyo.  In  the  con- 
clusion, the  writer  sums  up  the  following 
as  the  chief  reasons  why  Japan  and  the 


United  States  should  be  strong  friends : 
Geographical  position,  business,  sentiment, 
and  moral  considerations.  At  the  end  of  the 
brochure  is  appended  a  "Japanese  Tribute 
to  the  Honorable  E.  A.  Bancroft,  the  late 
American  Ambassador."  The  concluding  sen- 
tence is  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Bancroft  "has 
efficiently  and  successfully  been  the  ambassa- 
dor whose  task  was  one  of  preaching  and 
living  equality  in  friendship  and  co-opera- 
tion." 

SERIOUS  FLOODS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NAYARIT, 
MEXICO,  early  in  January  created  a  dire  situa- 
tion affecting  the  people  residing  Ln  that 
west  coast  section.  Judge  John  Barton 
Payne,  immediately  offered  American  Red 
Cross  assistance  to  President  Calles  of 
Mexico  and  to  the  Mexican  Red  Cross,  which 
was  accepted.  This  relief  fund  of  $10,000 
is  being  expended  by  an  American  committee 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  consul 
in  conjunction  with  the  local  Mexican  com- 
mittee. The  Mexican  Red  Cross,  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Judge  Payne,  expressed  "its  gratitude 
for  the  noble  action  which  your  organization 
has  taken  on  behalf  of  our  countrymen,  who 
have  so  deeply  suffered  on  account  of  the 
floods." 

PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE,  on  January  18,  issued 
invitations  to  seventeen  nations  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Second  Pan-American  Red  Cross 
Conference,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton from  May  25  to  June  5.  It  is  also 
probable  that  representatives  will  be  present 
as  guests  from  Japan  and  other  countries. 
There  is  every  indication  that  this  Second 
Pan-American  Conference  will  bring  revela- 
tions of  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the 
Red  Cross  organizations  of  Latin  America, 
and  also  carry  a  far  step  forward  the  health 
standards  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

ACCORDING  TO  ESTIMATES  by  Dr.  H.  B. 
Schwartz,  chairman  of  the  Americanization 
Committee  of  the  Hawaii  Education  Associa- 
tion, 2,300  American  citizens  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry residing  in  Hawaii  will  renounce  Jap- 
anese citizenship  during  1925.  Four  hundred 
and  thirty-six  applications  to  retain  Japanese 
citizenship  were  granted  in  the  10  months 
which  ended  on  October  31. 

CO-OPERATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS  were  greatly 
developed  in  Mexico  in  1925.  President 
Calles,  before  he  was  elected  President,  made 
an  intensive  study  of  German  cooperatives 
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and  followed  it  by  a  campaign  of  education 
for  them  in  Mexico.  A  Mexican  society  has 
now  been  organized  under  the  department 
of  education,  providing  an  outlet  for  the 
products  of  the  technical  and  art  schools. 
Other  cooperatives  are  under  way  and  Presi- 
dent Calles  looks  forward  to  peasant  coopera- 
tives to  aid  agricultural  production. 

THE  CHINA  YEAR  BOOK  FOR  1925  reports 
the  final  drafting,  by  the  law  codification 
commission,  of  the  penal  code,  the  penal 
procedure  code,  and  the  civil  procedure  code. 
The  commission  is  now  drafting  the  com- 
mercial laws.  While  these  laws  are  not  yet 
uniformly  applied  through  China,  their  codifi- 
cation marks  a  long  step  in  legal  reform,  and 
toward  the  abolition  of  extraterritoriality  in 
China. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  ALL  JAPAN,  concluded  Oc- 
tober, 1925,  shows  the  population  of  the  whole 
Empire  to  be  83,454,347.  This  includes 
Formosa,  3,994,236;  Korea,  19,519,903;  and 
Saghalien,  203,504.  The  population  of  Japan 
proper  is  59,736,704. 

SWEDISH  ECONOMISTS  STATE  that  in  general 
Sweden  has  grown  richer  during  the  last 
quarter  century.  Living  standards  have  im- 
proved and  the  hours  of  labor  have  decreased. 
Its  mercantile  marine  has  grown  immensely. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  half  its  vessels  were 
sailing  craft;  now  it  has  steamship  lines  to 
Australia,  South  America,  India,  the  Far  East 
and  the  two  coasts  of  America. 

NEGOTIATIONS  ARE  IN  PROGRESS  between  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  Aero-Lloyd  Air 
Transport  Company  of  Germany  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  airplane  service  between 
London  and  Tokio  by  way  of  Russia. 

AN  AIR  PATROL  TO  DETECT  FOREST  FIRES  Was 

carried  on,  experimentally,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  last  summer.  A  new 
feature  of  the  1925  fire-patrol  was  the  employ- 
ment of  reserve  officer  pilots  of  the  Army 
Air  Service  and  civilian  mechanics.  The 
results  seem  to  warrant  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  service,  and  especially  the  fire- 
fighting  possibilities  of  the  airplane. 

REPRESENTATIVE  BLOOM,  OF  NEW  YORK,  sug- 
gests changing  the  name  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  the  Department  of  the  Army.  He 
claims  that  there  is  something  aggressive  in 


the  word  "war"  and  that  it  conjures  up 
visions  of  bloodshed  which  arouse  the  pas- 
sions of  men.  He  insists  that  articles  in  the 
magazines  and  the  press  of  the  country  which 
refer  to  the  "War  Department"  always  vis- 
ualize the  possibility  and  even  probability  of 
war.  His  idea  is  that  if  we  get  rid  of  this 
objectionable  word  other  nations  will  follow 
suit,  and  eventually  the  prospects  of  war  in 
its  more  dreadful  aspects  will  be  minimized. 

A  WORLD-FELLOWSHIP  MAP  is  planned  for 
the  hall  of  the  administration  building 
in  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Lights  will 
illuminate  places  of  special  interest  each  day, 
and  a  bulletin  near  by  will  explain  the  event. 
Thus  it  is  hoped  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which 
is  putting  in  the  map,  the  students  may  be 
kept  acquainted  with  important  world  events 
and  be  always  interested  in  world  fellowship. 

THE  PERSIAN  GOVERNMENT  HAS  AGREED  to 
limit  the  opium  poppy  crop,  which  is  grown 
extensively  in  that  country  and  is  a  valuable 
source  of  revenue,  if  some  other  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  it  which  will  be  as  profitable. 
The  commission,  consisting  of  a  Frenchman, 
an  Italian,  and  an  American,  recommended 
by  the  International  Institute  at  Rome,  is  to 
advise  the  Persian  Government  on  this  ques- 
tion. Half  the  cost  is  being  contributed 
by  the  American  Bureau  for  Social  Hygiene. 

HON.  CARLOS  F.  GRISANTI  has  just  been 
appointed  Minister  to  Washington  from  the 
Government  of  Venezuela.  Dr.  Grisanti  has 
rendered  distinguished  service  as  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  President  of  the  National  Con- 
gress, and  Senator.  He  was  recently  in 
Washington  as  delegate  to  the  XXIII  Con- 
ference of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  PASS- 
PORTS is  to  be  held  on  May  12th.  All  coun- 
tries, including  the  non-members  of  the 
League,  the  United  States,  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  Mexico,  have  received  invitations  to  send 
delegates,  and  it  is  expected  that  at  least 
forty-five  States  will  attend.  In  many  quar- 
ters it  is  hoped  that  passports  will  be  en- 
tirely abolished  or  that  the  international 
passport  designed  at  the  Paris  Passport  Con- 
ference will  be  universally  adopted. 

THE   AGREEMENT   TO   FUND   THE   WAR   DEBT   of 

Italy  to  Great  Britain  was  signed  in  London 
January  27  by  Count  Volpi,  of  Italy,  and  Mr. 
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Churchill,  of  England.  The  London  Times 
summarizes  the  terms  agreed  upon  as  fol- 
lows :  In  satisfaction  of  a  war  debt  amount- 
ing in  all  to  £610,000,000,  Italy  has  offered  to 
pay,  and  Great  Britain  has  agreed  to  accept, 
an  annual  sum  of  £4,500,000,  slightly  reduced 
at  first,  over  a  period  of  sixty-two  years.  The 
first  payment  of  £2,000,000  will  be  made  in 
March.  That  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  agree- 
ment signed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Count  Volpi.  In  order  to  meet  the 
desire  of  the  Italian  Government  to  maintain 
their  gold  reserve — with  a  view  to  relinking 
in  the  not  distant  future,  we  hope,  their  cur- 
rency with  the  gold  standard — Great  Britain 
has  waived  her  claim  to  set  off  the  £22,200,000 
of  gold  deposited  in  London  in  1915  against 
the  debt  which  we  are  writing  off;  and  we 
have  agreed  to  repay  this  amount  of  the 
precious  metal  by  equal  annual  installments 
beginning  in  1928.  The  gold  was  deposited 
here  as  part  security  for  a  loan  much  larger 
in  amount,  and  it  was  subsequently  shipped 
to  America  to  pay  for  munitions  of  war.  In 
effect  this  arrangement  reduces  the  amount 
of  the  annuity  in  respect  of  the  net  war  debt 
to  £4,000,000.  Further,  we  have  agreed,  in 
accordance  with  the  offer  made  in  the  Bal- 
four  note,  to  reduce  the  Italian  payments 
even  below  the  scale  prescribed  in  the  agree- 
ment if  at  any  time  in  the  future  our  effective 
receipts  from  reparations  and  inter-Allied 
debts  suffice  to  cover  the  payments  we  our- 
selves are  under  obligation  to  make  to  the 
United  States.  Reduced  to  simple  mathe- 
matical terms,  the  agreement  represents  the 
cancellation  of  approximately  six-sevenths  of 
the  Italian  war  debt  to  this  country. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  By  Raymond 
Leslie  Buell.  Pp.  768.  Henry  Holt,  New 
York,  1925.  Price,  $5.00. 

THE  RECENT  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  George  H.  Blakcslee.  Pp.  368. 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York,  1925.  Price, 
$2.00. 

For  conscientious  reading,  for  study  or  for 
reference,  Professor  Buell's  book  is  remark- 


able ;  it  is  clear,  dispassionate,  and  compre- 
hensive. There  is  a  map,  a  remarkably  well- 
classified  bibliography,  an  index  and  foot- 
note references.  Furthermore,  each  chapter 
has  divisions  and  subdivisions  plainly  indi- 
cated by  the  type.  The  English,  too,  is  lucid 
and  graphic. 

Professor  Buell,  who  is  an  instructor  in 
government  at  Harvard  University,  discusses 
in  the  book,  not  international  law,  interesting- 
only  to  the  expert,  but  those  national  poli- 
cies which  might  appeal,  as  a  subject  of 
study,  to  any  citizen  in  a  democracy  which 
wishes  to  control  its  own  foreign  policy.  He 
touches  especially  those  international  poli- 
cities  that  might  lead  to  clashes,  and  the 
methods  by  which  such  clashes  may  be 
avoided.  The  subject  is  approached  from  the 
angle  of  political  science. 

The  topics  are  grouped  under  three  heads — 
the  problems  of  nationalism,  and  internation- 
alism ;  the  problems  of  imperialism ;  and  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes.  These 
are  discussed  in  relation  to  concrete,  usually 
recent  situations. 

The  book  covers  practically  the  whole  field 
of  modern  international  relations,  and  illus- 
trations are  drawn  from  the  whole  world. 

Professor  Buell's  treatment  of  the  control, 
especially  the  financial  control  of  backward 
States,  is  particularly  excellent,  since  he 
points  out,  not  only  the  need  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, but  also  its  dangers,  and  the  means  by 
which  these  dangers  may  be  avoided. 

The  book  by  Professor  Blakeslee  covers 
much  of  the  same  ground  as  that  by  Mr. 
Buell,  except  that  it  treats  exclusively  of 
American  foreign  policy.  But  his  approach 
is  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  while 
Mr.  Buell  uses  the  particular  as  illustration 
to  his  general  topics. 

Mr.  Blakeslee's  interesting  discussion  of 
the  dangers  threatening  Pan-Aniericanisra, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  the  possibility  of  its  intervening  in,  say, 
a  Caribbean  situation,  is  well  developed  and 
thoughtfully  sustained.  In  fact,  the  whole 
discussion  of  the  League  of  Nations  versus 
the  United  States  is  full  of  matter  which 
leads  one  to  ponder  rather  deeply  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future. 

Professor  Blakeslee  spent  some  months  in 
the  State  Department  under  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
his  grasp  of  the  policies  of  that  period  is, 
therefore,  particularly  firm. 
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He  believes  that,  however  obstinate,  even 
belligerent  we  may  have  been  in  specific  con- 
troversies, the  American  people  are  unalter- 
ably dedicated  to  the  principles  of  peace. 
Therefore  a  peculiar  obligation  rests  upon 
the  United  States.  With  her  regional  for- 
eign policies  also  strong,  the  method  of  co- 
operation with  Europe  and  Asia  is  a  matter 
to  be  worked  out  in  new  and  careful  but 
adequate,  even  if  daring  ways. 

Both  these  books  are  timely  and  vital.  Mr. 
Buell's,  better  arranged  for  study,  perhaps, 
is  of  the  essay  type  in  style.  Professor 
Blakeslee's,  while  just  as  thoughtful,  is  of 
the  platform  type,  stirring  and  dramatic  in 
manner.  The  two  books  supplement  each 
other  admirably. 

TEN  YEAKS  AFTER.  A  REMINDER.  By  Philip 
Gibbs.  Pp.  246.  George  Doran  Co.,  New 
York,  1925.  Price,  $2.50. 

To  the  American,  it  is  not  entirely  the 
keen,  passionate  analysis  of  present-day 
Europe  which  is  most  striking  in  this  book. 
Philip  Gibbs  does  picture  this  sad  Europe 
with  a  brush  of  flame.  But  the  American 
reader  is  arrested  by  the  brilliant  English- 
man's understanding  of  the  American  point 
of  view.  Such  clarity  of  vision  augurs  well 
for  future  co-operation  between  the  two  con- 
tinents. 

Europe,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was  ready 
and  eager  to  respond  to  an  appeal  to  ideal- 
ism. All  peoples  longed  for  a  warless  world. 
Moderate-minded  folk,  of  which  Mr.  Gibbs 
believes  there  were  very  many,  longed  for  a 
treaty  which  would  mean  peace.  Instead, 
they  got  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  reeking 
with  injustices,  incapable  of  fulfillment,  sow- 
ing a  thousand  seeds  of  war.  Its  economics 
were  particularly  insane.  "Future  histo- 
rians," says  Mr.  Gibbs,  "will  be  baffled  by  the 
psychology  which  produced  it."  He  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  was  produced  by  plain  igno- 
rance of  the  basic  laws  of  economics,  or 
whether  it  was  a  conspiracy  not  to  tell  the 
people  that  there  would  be  no  "fruits  of  war," 
but  only  heavy  taxation  added  to  the  toll  of 
war  itself. 

The  rejection  by  the  United  States,  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  Mr.  Gibbs  regards  as  a 
tragedy.  And  yet  he  sees  the  reasons  for  the 
rejection.  They  are  not,  he  admits,  "ignoble 
or  merely  selfish."  He  sees,  as  we  do,  that 
our  probable  destiny  is  to  be  that  of  free 


arbitrators  and  not  partisans  in  the  future 
of  civilization.  America's  policy  of  refrain- 
ing from  entanglements  will  be  "immensely 
helpful  to  the  peace  idea."  Indeed,  he  says, 
to  do  otherwise  might  create  a  formidable 
balance  of  power.  The  United  States,  there- 
fore, should  now  remain  an  arbitrator. 

He  finds  the  hope  of  the  present  situation 
to  rest  largely  in  this,  combined  with  that 
passionate  longing  of  man  almost  everywhere 
for  the  elimination  of  war. 

American  participation  in  reconstruction 
is  generously  reviewed  in  the  book.  Relief 
work  in  Russia  under  Mr.  Hoover,  in  which 
Mr.  Gibbs  participated,  the  Washington  Con- 
fierence,  and,  finally,  the  Dawes  report  are 
outlined.  The  Dawes  report,  especially,  Mr. 
Gibbs  welcomes.  "It  cuts  like  a  clean  wind 
through  all  sophistries,  fantasies,  illusions, 
and  passions." 

Mr.  Gibbs  sees  perils  ahead,  as  we  all  do. 
Always  there  are  racial  fears  and  hatreds. 
Russia  is  the  "dark  horse  of  Europe."  To 
these  well-recognized  perils  he  adds  the  ris- 
ing skill  in  war  of  the  colored  races  of  the 
world. 

The  book  was  published  before  Locarno. 
Yet,  even  then  Mr.  Gibbs  descried  reasons  for 
hope,  in  the  ebbing  of  the  tides  of  hate  and 
the  slow  but  sure  spreading  of  the  spirit  of 
reason,  conciliation,  and  peace. 

PARIS,  OR  THE  FUTURE  OF  WAR.  By  Captain 
B.  H.  Liddell  Hart.  Pp.  86.  E.  P.  Button 
Co.,  New  York,  1925.  Price,  $1.00. 

"Wars  should  be  short,"  says  Mr.  Hart. 
Therefore,  he  goes  on,  of  the  three  possible 
military  objectives,  that  should  be  chosen 
which  will  earliest  overcome  the  enemy. 

The  objectives  possible  are,  first,  the 
enemy's  military  power ;  second,  his  country ; 
third,  his  will  to  resist.  Of  these,  the  third 
ought  to  be  the  one  chosen,  since  it  will  finish 
the  conflict  earliest. 

There  are,  he  thinks,  three  methods  of  sub- 
duing the  will  to  resist.  These  are  through 
the  stomach,  the  pocket,  and  the  spirit. 
Here,  too,  the  third  is  the  method  which  he 
thinks  is  the  most  feasible.  Captain  Hart 
discusses  and  dismisses  the  methods  of  block- 
ade, of  striking  at  industrial  resources  and 
connections,  as  difficult  and  slow.  Terrorism 
often  defeats  its  own  ends.  But  there  is  a 
method  which  he  thinks  is  swift  and  com- 
paratively merciful. 
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Here  he  reaches  the  crux  of  his  argument, 
and  defends  the  use  of  non-lethal  gases 
dropped  from  air-craft.  These  gases  are 
easy  and  secret  of  manufacture,  require  little 
marksmanship  in  aiming,  and  will  cause  con- 
fusion without  actual  destruction  in  centers 
of  population.  Both  gases  and  air-craft  are 
as  useful  in  civil  life  as  in  military  opera- 
tions, and  require,  therefore,  no  enormous 
expenditure  for  war-time  use. 

The  opposition  to  non-lethal  gases  in  war- 
fare comes,  he  says,  from  "those  unwonted 
bed-fellows,"  the  "traditional  militarist  and 
the  sentimental  pacifist." 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  see  how  impossible 
the  old  methods  of  military  warfare  have  be- 
come, and  Captain  Hart's  arguments  run 
along  very  smoothly.  He  does  not,  however, 
give  any  guarantee  that  the  enemy  will  not 
use  deadly  gases,  death  rays,  and  what  not. 
His  whole  book  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  major  wars  are  still  sure  to  come ;  that 
we  have  the  two  alternatives  of  making  them 
more  merciful  or  more  horrible. 

It  all  goes  to  show  that  the  whole  world 
should  be  about  the  business  of  abolishing 
war  by  substitution  of  law  and  reason.  Mere 
amelioration  can  never,  in  time  of  bitterness 
and  rage,  be  made  to  work. 

SOCIAL  PROGRESS.    A  handbook  of  the  Liberal 

movement.    Edited  by  William  Floyd,    Pp. 

:342.      The    Arbitrator,    New    York,    1925. 

Price,  $2.50. 

The  dedication  of  this  book  indicates  its 
scope.  It  is  written  for  "those  who  form 
conclusions  from  known  facts,  and  who  wish 
to  outlaw  war,  abolish  poverty,  unveil  super- 
stition, and  secure  justice." 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  ascertainable 
facts,  mostly  American,  under  several  heads, 
with  tables  and  quotations  illustrative  of  the 
topics. 

Under  "Causes  of  discontent,"  part  1,  are 
chapters  on  the  profit  system,  the  industrial 
struggle,  oppression  by  government,  at- 
tempted reforms,  class  distinction,  war  and 
its  causes,  and  injustices. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  outlines  the 
Liberal  movement.  Here  are  many  short 
articles,  pro  and  con,  on  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged subjects.  In  many  cases  neither  side 
of  a  debatable  question  is  satisfactorily  set 
forth.  In  others  there  seems  to  be  a  decided 
bias  on  the  part  of  the  editor. 

The  trend   of  the  book,   however,   is   con- 


structive, ^ts  value  as  a  classification  of 
tendencies  and  organizations  seems  to  us 
considerably  greater  than  its  use  as  a  com- 
pendium of  information  about  most  of  them. 

THE  CROWD.  A  study  of  the  popular  mind. 
By  Gustav  Le  Bon.  Pp.  239.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  Ltd.,  London.  Price,  7/6. 

Crowds  seem  to  have  a  transitory,  collec- 
tive mind  quite  other  than  those  of  the  com- 
ponent individuals.  The  analysis  of  mass 
action  is,  therefore,  very  interesting.  The 
Frenchman  who  writes  this  psychological 
study  illustrates  his  statements  from  well- 
known  history;  yet  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
prove  his  assertions.  His  conclusions,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  well  grounded  and  obvious. 

Crowds,  he  finds,  whether  collected  in  one 
spot  or  dispersed  through  a  country,  react 
upon  each  other  in  a  manner  almost  hyp- 
notic, thus  intensifying  the  result.  A  crowd 
differs  from  an  individual  in  that  it  is  apt 
to  be  divested  of  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
and,  under  hypnotic  contagion,  is  hardly 
conscious  of  its  acts. 

The  crowd,  often  extreme  and  excessive, 
does  not,  strange  to  say,  demand  truth.  It 
is  swayed  by  images,  slogans,  and  prestige. 
Illusion,  dramatized,  is  more  powerful  than 
truth,  reasoned.  But  the  crowd  must  have 
a  god,  a  religion,  a  faith,  about  which  to  be 
enthusiastic.  The  would-be  leader  must  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination.  If  he  be  swayed  by 
a  great  emotion,  himself,  his  influence  will 
be  more  permanent ;  but  a  mere  demagogue,  if 
he  knows  how,  may  appeal  to  the  crowd  for 
a  short  time. 

But  back  of  all  the  surgings  of  public 
mass  action,  whether  swayed  by  leaders  or 
the  press,  there  seems  to  be  a  blind  racial 
urge,  a  mysterious  force  which  propels  peo- 
ples to  their  destiny.  Through  great  emo- 
tions, often  through  illusions,  says  Le  Bon, 
through  contagion  and  mutual  hypnotism, 
races  are  irresistibly  pushed  along  the  path 
of  civilization.  The  principle  is  as  mystic, 
but  as  actual  as  the  life  principle  in  the 
acorn. 

With  its  emphasis  upon  affirmation,  repeti- 
tion, idealism,  and  enthusiastic  appeal,  this 
book  should  prove  a  useful  guide  to  those 
who  wish  to  promote  a  cause.  It  is  also  an 
interesting  handbook  to  those  who  merely 
wish  to  understand  the  ways  of  the  crowd. 
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It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  one  hundred  years  old  in  1928.  It  has  helped 
to  niiike  the  fundamental  principles  of  any  desirable 
peace  known  the  world  around. 

Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  injustices  of  war  by 
extending  the  methods  of  law  and  order  among  the 
nations,  and  to  educate  the  peoples  everywhere  in 
what  an  ancient  Roman  law-giver  once  called  "the 
constant  and  unchanging  will  to  give  to  every  one 
bis  due." 

It  is  built  on  justice,  fair  play,  and  law.  If  men 
and  notions  were  just,  this  Society  would  never  have 
beeu  started. 

It  has  spent  Its  men  and  Its  money  in  arousing 
the  thoughts  and  the  consciences  of  statesmen  to  the 
ways  which  are  better  than  war,  and  of  men  and 
women  everywhere  to  the  gifts  which  America  can 
bring  to  the  altar  of  a  Governed  World. 
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conferences,  of  right-mindedness,  and  of  understand- 
ing among  the  Powers.  It  publishes  ADVOCATH  OF 
PEACE,  the  first  in  point  of  time  and  the  widest  cir- 
culated peace  magazine  in  the  world. 

It  is  supported  entirely  by  the  free  and  generous 
gifts,  large  and  small,  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
its  work.  It  has  never  received  a  dollar  from  State, 
city,  or  nation. 

It  is  the  American  Peace  Society,  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Boston  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
but  since  1011  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  since 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied 
in  the  Hague  conferences  and  the  interna- 
tional courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war.  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety—e.  g.,  addresses  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Sumner,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beckwith,  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843,  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
I).  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Minot,  February  10,  1926,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Minot  was  the 
home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  illus- 
trious man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828  ;  but  the  society  was  flnally  and  offi- 
cially organized,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  In 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  16  August,  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


in  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace  jubi- 
lees throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence, 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1899, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses :  in  New  York,  1907 ;  in  Chicago, 
1909 ;  in  Baltimore,  1911 ;  in  St.  Louis,  1913 : 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen 
tary  Union.     He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third    Conference   held    in    Washington,    Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every- 
where its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forxtall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  l)e  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  is 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  call 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motives  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience." 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  arid 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace ;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States ; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States ; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands  : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences   of    duly    appointed    delegates,    acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing,   amending,    reconciling,    declaring,    and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best   interests   of  civilized   States — a 
proposal    repeatedly    made    by    enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all   States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,   sustained,   and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination   of  controversies   between 
nations,    involving   legal    rights — an    institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  Based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  GENEVA 

THE  simple  lesson  of  the  recent  break- 
down of  the  League  of  Nations  over 
the  election  of  permanent  members  of  the 
Council  is  that  that  organization  should 
revise  its  Covenant  and  reorganize  the 
League  as  primarily  a  European  agency. 
It  is  fair  to  presume,  after  its  humiliating 
defeat  by  a  South  American  State,  that 
Europe,  the  land  of  culture  and  diplo- 
macy, must  feel  the  necessity  of  such  a 
modification  of  the  League.  The  Locarno 
treaties  are  evidence  that  Europe,  while 
not  a  political  unity,  is  made  up  of  States 
geographically  so  situated  that  they  have 
interests  peculiar  to  themselves,  problems 
of  their  own,  and  statesmen  adequate  to 
the  business. 

The  failure  to  elect  Germany  to  a  per- 
manent seat  in  the  Council  of  the  League 
was  not  a  fiasco;  it  was  a  tragedy.  The 
scramble  for  seats  in  that  body  is  a  perfect 
illustration  not  of  good-will,  but  of  selfish 
greed.  Incidentally,  it  shows  the  Council 
as  a  haven  sought  for  wildly  by  the  wire- 
pullers. The  two  hopeful  things  in  the 
debacle,  aside  from  generous  gestures  by 
Sweden  and  Czechoslovakia,  were  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Viscount  Ishii's  proposal  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  study  the  com- 
position of  the  League  Council,  and  the 
plan  to  examine  the  Covenant  once  more 
with  the  view  to  its  revision. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  probe  will  have 
to  go  into  the  very  structure  of  the  Cove- 
nant itself,  for  it  is  now  clear  to  all  that 
for  major  concerns  the  Covenant  of  the 


League  of  Nations  is  quite  as  wrong  in 
principle  as  it  is  unworkable.  If  there 
had  been  a  league  of  nations  such  as  this 
in  1845,  there  would  have  been  no  Italian 
unity;  if  in  1500,  there  would  have  been 
no  British  Empire;  if  in  1776,  there 
would  have  been  no  United  States  of 
America.  The  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  is  an  unworkable  instrument. 
The  League  of  Nations,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Covenant,  is  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Its  im- 
potence was  illustrated  by  the  framing 
of  the  Dawes  Plan  and  by  the  conference 
at  Locarno.  As  an  Italian  senator  has 
said,  the  League  of  Nations  "is  only  a  rhe- 
torical epilogue  masquerading  as  a  Mes- 
sianic prologue."  It  is  time  to  speak 
plainly.  The  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  a  failure.  If  the  League  is 
to  survive,  and  it  ought  to  survive,  its 
constitution  must  be  radically  changed. 
This  view  springs  from  no  spirit  of 
"selfish  nationalism,"  certainly  from  no 
desire  to  place  a  stumblingblock  in  the 
way  of  any  promising  efforts  in  behalf 
of  international  peace.  It  must  be  ap- 
parent to  all  at  last,  however,  that  any 
plan  for  the  control  of  the  world  by  a  few 
great  powers  is  as  chimerical  as  it  is  im- 
practicable. If  the  friends  of  the  League 
do  not  accept  this  fact  and  go  about  the 
business  of  revising  the  Covenant,  and 
that  fundamentally,  the  League  will  per- 
ish. Since  the  Covenant  set  up  in  Paris 
has  failed  largely  because  it  represented 
extravagant  flights  of  the  imagination,  it 
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seems  reasonable  to  begin  over  again  in 
terms  of  a  league,  not  for  the  world,  but 
for  Europe.  If  it  can  be  found  workable 
for  Europe,  it  might  then  be  extended  to 
larger  areas;  but  the  time  for  that,  evi- 
dently, has  not  yet  arrived. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  the  recent 
breakdown  was  due  to  a  breach  of  faith. 
We  do  know  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Briand  watched  Germany  initial 
the  Locarno  Pact  under  false  pretenses, 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  confessed  that 
neither  of  them  saw  fit  to  tell  Germany 
of  the  plans  to  grant  Poland,  and  possibly 
Spain  and  Brazil,  permanent  seats  in  the 
Council  of  the  League. 

It  is  not  a  happy  picture.  The  whole 
theory  of  five  permanent  and  four  tem- 
porary seats  in  the  Council  was  a  direct 
product  of  war  psychology.  At  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  the  big  powers  were  on 
top,  and  they  proposed  to  remain  there. 
They  served  notice  to  that  effect.  Mani- 
festly, the  peace  of  the  world,  based  upon 
law  and  justice,  cannot  be  spelled  in  such 
terms. 

True,  the  original  ferocity  has  abated 
somewhat.  Today  the  League  Council 
has  ten  members:  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  four  permanent  ones; 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Czechoslovakia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Uruguay  the  non-permanent 
members  "selected  by  the  Assembly  from 
time  to  time  at  its  discretion."  The 
tendency  has  been  to  limit  the  powers  of 
the  Council,  and  to  increase  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Assembly  formerly  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  debating  society.  Judged,  how- 
ever, by  the  scramble  for  permanent  seats 
on  the  Council  by  Poland,  Spain,  and 
Brazil,  the  Council  is  still  looked  upon 
with  covetous  eyes.  We  have  not  heard 
that  any  one  of  the  big  powers  has  thought 
of  stepping  aside,  offering  its  seat  to  one 
of  the  smaller.  Such  things  evidently 
are  not  done. 


The  disclosure  of  the  self-seeking  spirit 
behind  the  member  States  leaves  a  most 
unfavorable  impression  in  the  United 
States.  This  already  finds  expression  in 
a  renewed  antagonism  to  our  joining  the 
World  Court.  One  Senator,  immediately 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  League,  was 
quick  to  ask:  "What  American  citizen 
regrets  the  fact  that  our  country  is  not 
involved  in  this  web  of  intrigue,  the  fruits 
of  which  are  selfishness,  avarice,  hate, 
ambition,  and  aggrandizement?  Who  is 
there  who  regrets  the  fact  that  as  this 
miserable  exhibition  of  trickery,  fraud, 
sham,  and  shame  has  been  played  out, 
the  United  States  has  occupied  a  digni- 
fied and  clean  position,  outside  and  beyond 
the  artifices,  the  fraud,  the  cajoleries,  the 
flatteries,  the  falsehoods,  the  false  pre- 
tenses of  this  once  glorified  body,  pro- 
claimed as  the  child  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion and  as  presided  over  by  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?" 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  end  on  a 
note  of  despair.  The  situation  is  not 
hopeless.  All  friends  of  the  League  are 
not  silly  and  selfish.  The  thoughtful  ones 
will  make  use  of  this  failure  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  League.  Our  own  view  is 
that  they  will  try  increasingly  to  make  it 
first  an  agency  for  the  benefit  of  Europe. 

Our  further  view  is  that  they  will  try 
to  make  it  a  different  kind  of  an  agency; 
by  which  we  mean  that  they  will  change 
the  Covenant  in  radical  ways,  fitting  it 
to  an  agency  which  they  have  found  bene- 
ficial, namely,  an  organization  for  the  pro- 
motion of  international  co-operation.  A 
covenant  for  such  an  organization  could  be 
written  in  a  single  paragraph,  and  in  the 
interest  of  an  international  association  for 
the  promotion  of  a  genuine  and  acceptable 
peace.  If,  after  trial  it  be  found  of  service 
to  Europe,  it  might  gradually  be  seen  to 
be  acceptable  even  to  the  United  States. 
Surely,  that  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 
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AS  FOR  US 

IN  THE  meantime  the  United  States 
need  not  be  inactive.  We  have  our  in- 
ternational obligations.  Furthermore,  we 
have  our  methods  of  fulfilling  them, 
backed  by  a  worthy  history.  In  the  light 
of  this  history,  it  would  be  peculiarly  fit- 
ting that  we  take  some  definite  steps  now 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  our  international 
policies.  As  a  result  of  the  breakdown  at 
Geneva,  the  world  would  listen  with  a 
more  receptive  ear  to  our  proposal.  The 
proposal  is  capable  of  definite  expression. 
This  is  the  time,  in  our  judgment,  for 
the  discussion  of  a  joint  resolution  to  re- 
quest the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  invite  an  international  conference  for 
the  codification  of  international  law.  We 
respectfully  suggest  a  wording  for  such  a 
resolution.  It  might  well  read  as  follows : 

Whereas  any  desirable  or  permanent 
peace  or  security  between  nations  can  rest 
only  upon  the  foundations  of  justice ;  and 

Whereas  justice  between  States  is  de- 
finable only  in  terms  of  international  law ; 
and 

Whereas  the  peace  and  security  of 
States  and  the  well-being  of  peoples  re- 
quire the  extension  of  the  empire  of  in- 
ternational law;  and 

Whereas  such  an  extension  of  interna- 
tional law  requires  restatements,  amend- 
ments, reconciliations  of  and  additions  to 
existing  rules  of  international  law ;  and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  development  of 
new  relations  between  States,  there  have 
arisen  new  problems  not  now  adequately 
regulated  by  international  law,  as  to 
which  the  interests  of  international  jus- 
tice require  that  rules  of  law  shall  be  de- 
clared and  accepted;  and 

Whereas  learned  groups  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  are  rendering  marked  serv- 
ices to  the  understanding  and  develop- 
ment of  international  law,  notably  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Law,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  International  Law,  the 
Union  Juridique  Internationale,  the  In- 
ternational Law  Association,  the  Iberian 
Institute  of  Comparative  Law,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  International  Law,  the  In- 


ternational Maritime  Committee,  the  fio- 
ciete  de  Legislation  Compare;  and 

Whereas  the  Third  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States,  meeting  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  August  23,  1906,  adopted 
a  convention  establishing  an  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  "for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  draft  of  a  code  of  private 
international  law  and  one  of  public  inter- 
national law,  regulating  the  relations  be- 
tween the  nations  of  America;1"  and 

Whereas  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
Jurists,  meeting  at  The  Hague  in  1920, 
recommended  a  conference  of  the  nations 
in  continuance  of  the  first  two  confer- 
ences at  The  Hague  for  the  following 
purposes : 

"1.  To  restate  the  established  rules  of 
international  law,  especially,  and  in  the 
first  instance,  in  the  fields  affected  by  the 
events  of  the  recent  war. 

"2.  To  formulate  and  agree  upon  the 
amendments  and  additions,  if  any,  to  the 
rules  of  international  law  shown  to  be 
necessary  or  useful  by  the  events  of  the 
war  and  the  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
international  life  and  intercourse  which 
have  followed  the  war. 

"3.  To  endeavor  to  reconcile  divergent 
views  and  secure  general  agreement  upon 
the  rules  which  have  been  in  dispute  here- 
tofore. 

"4.  To  consider  the  subjects  not  now 
adequately  regulated  by  international  law, 
but  as  to  which  the  interests  of  interna- 
tional justice  require  that  rules  of  law 
shall  be  declared  and  accepted;"  and 

Whereas  the  Fifth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States,  meeting  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  April  26,  1923,  requested 
each  government  of  the  American  repub- 
lics to  appoint  two  delegates  to  constitute 
the  Commission  of  Jurists  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro "in  the  interest  of  the  progressive 
and  gradual  codification  of  international 
law ;"  and 

Whereas  projects  of  conventions  have 
been  prepared  at  the  request,  January  2, 
1924,  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists, 
called  to  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1927 
and  submitted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law — projects  cov- 
ering both  private  and  public  interna- 
tional law  for  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
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to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Assembly  in  September,  1924,  appointed  a 
committee  of  experts  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  progressive  codification  of  inter- 
national law ;  and 

Whereas  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
at  its  Conference  in  Washington,  October 
1  to  7,  1925,  adopted  a  resolution  looking 
toward  "an  international  conference  of 
nations  called  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  codification  of  international  law ;"  and 

Whereas  any  adequate  results  in  the 
field  of  the  codification  of  international 
law  must  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of 
all  governments ; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  the 
President  be  requested  to  call  a  confer- 
ence of  delegates  from  all  the  civilized 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  making  "more 
definite  and  certain  and  comprehensive 
the  body  of  law  by  which  international 
conduct  is  to  be  ruled." 
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LIMITING  ARMAMENTS 

T  IS  not  yet  clear  what  the  effect  of 

the  recent  happenings  in  Geneva  will 
have  upon  the  plan  for  a  conference  on 
the  limitation  of  armaments.  We  had 
dared  to  hope  that  the  Locarno  agree- 
ments would  increase  the  activities  in  thi» 
highly  mooted  matter. 

Senator  Dittorio  Scialoja,  President  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  De- 
cember 12,  last,  invited  nineteen  nations 
to  join  with  the  preparatory  commission 
for  the  study  of  the  questions  involved. 
The  nations  invited  included  the  ten  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  League,  together 
with  the  United  States,  Germany,  Poland, 
Rumania,  the  Netherlands,  Finland,  Jugo- 
slavia, and  Bulgaria.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
commission  will  meet  in  May. 

The  task  of  the  commission  is  to  do  the 
necessary  preliminary  work  before  a  gen- 
eral conference  for  the  reduction  of  arma- 


ments can  take  place.  Preliminary  steps 
have  been  taken.  The  Council  of  the 
League  has  prepared  a  series  of  questions 
for  the  preparatory  commission.  These 
questions  are: 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "armament"  ?     . 
(a)   Definition  of  the  various  military, 

economic,  geographical,  and  other  factors 
upon  which  depends  the  strength  of  a 
country  in  time  of  war. 

(&)  Definition  of  the  details  of  the  va- 
rious factors  which  constitute  the  arma- 
ment of  a  country  in  time  of  peace. 

2.  (a)   Is  it  practicable  to  limit  the  ul- 
timate war  strength  of  a  country,  or  must 
the  measures  of  disarmament  be  confined 
to  the  peace  strength? 

(&)  What  is  meant  by  the  "reduction 
of  armaments"?  In  this  connection  must 
be  considered  the  reduction  of  the  follow- 
ing: land,  maritime,  and  air  forces,  dura- 
tion of  active  military  service,  war  mate- 
rial, cost  of  national  defense,  etc.  Ac- 
count should  be  taken  in  each  case  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  re- 
duction proposed. 

3.  By  what  standard  is  it  possible  to 
compare  the  armaments  of  one  country 
with  the  armaments  of  another,  such  as, 
for  example,  effectives,  period  of  service, 
equipment,  expenditure,  etc.  ? 

4.  Are  there  "offensive"  armaments  and 
"defensive"    armaments  ?      Is   there    any 
method  whereby  it  can  be  determined  that 
a  certain  military  force  was  organized  in 
a  purely  defensive  spirit  (not  taking  into 
consideration  its  ability  to  be  transformed 
in  time  of  war),  or  that -it  was  established 
in  an  aggressive  spirit? 

5.  (a)  According    to    what    principles 
can  a  proportion  be  established  between 
the  armaments  that  could  be  conceded  to 
a  country?     In  this  connection  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  number  of  popula- 
tion, the  resources,  the  geographical  po- 
sition, the  extent  of  maritime  communica- 
tions, the  density  and  character  of  the 
railway  network. 

(&)  Can  the  establishment  of  arma- 
ments be  promoted  by  the  possibility  of 
an  inquiry  of  a  conduct  which  is  suited 
to  facilitate  the  rapid  application  of  the 
economic  and  military  support  provided 
for  in  Article  XVI  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations? 
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6.  (a)   Can  a  distinction  be  made  be- 
tween civil  and  military  airships? 

(6)  Is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  mili- 
tary value  of  the  merchant  marine  of  a 
country  by  the  appraisal  of  its  sea  power  ? 

7.  Is  it  possible  to  attain  to  a  general 
disarmament  by  regional  agreements   of 
disarmament? 

These  questions  indicate  something  of 
the  difficulties  facing  the  commission ;  but 
public  interest  requires  that  they  shall 
be  answered,  and  that  something  be  done 
to  decrease  the  enormous  expense,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  effect  of  overgrown  arma- 
ments upon  the  morale  of  nations.  The 
budgets  for  national  defense  throughout 
the  countries  of  Europe  are  still  heavy, 
ranging  from  less  than  a  million  dollars 
in  Bulgaria  to  approximately  $560,000,- 
000  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  The  peace  strength  of  the  ar- 
mies ranges  from  800,000  for  Eussia  to 
86,000- for  Greece.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
nations  are  paying  heavily  for  a  security 
which  does  not  secure.  The  money  spent 
and  the  men  taken  out  of  productive  in- 
dustry have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  industrial  capacity  of  the  various 
States,  and  hence  upon  their  political  am- 
bitions. The  problem  is,  therefore,  a  com- 
plicated one,  requiring  the  most  careful 
study  by  all  of  the  nations.  We  are  not 
convinced  that  the  necessary  studies  have 
been  made  to  warrant  any  very  great  op- 
timism for  the  result  of  a  meeting  so  soon 
as  the  month  of  May. 

Furthermore,  the  difficulties  run  deeper 
still.  The  League  is  faced  with  the  task 
or  reorganizing  itself;  Germany  has  been 
denied  membership  in  the  League;  and 
France  and  Great  Britain  are  of  quite 
different  minds  as  to  whether  naval  and 
land  armaments  should  be  considered  to- 
gether. Russia,  not  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  would  present  a  complica- 
tion at  any  council  table  where  the  United 
States  is  present.  The  difference  between 
the  industrial  power  of  Germany  and 


France  is  a  difference  in  potential  arma- 
ment. What  formula  can  appease  that 
situation?  Any  conference  faced  with  as- 
sessing the  possible  war  strength  of  all  of 
the  nations — their  resources,  their  alli- 
ances, their  views  of  self-preservation, 
their  ambitions — is  up  against  not  only  a 
mountainous  task,  but  a  very  dangerous 
task. 

Here,  again,  nations  need  to  remind 
themselves  that  only  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion on  a  basis  of  perfect  equality  can  get 
anywhere  with  these  thorny  matters.  All 
thought  of  achieving  the  end  by  an  or- 
ganization made  up  of  permanent  seats 
for  the  mighty  and  temporary  seats  for 
the  small  powers  must  first  be  utterly 
abandoned  in  theory  and  practice. 


ACADEMY  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW  AT  THE  HAGUE 

Founded    with    the    Support    of    the    Carnegie 

Endowment   for   International   Peace 

Fourth  Year,   1926 


Academy,  inaugurated  on  July 
-^-  14,  1923,  has  justified  the  expecta- 
tions to  which  it  had  given  rise. 

The  1925  session,  which  was  the  third 
summer  meeting,  began  on  Monday,  July 
13,  and  ended,  Friday,  September  4.  It 
was  divided  into  two  periods:  from  July 
13  to  August  7,  and  from  August  10  to 
September  4,  respectively.  The  lectures 
were  given  during  five  days  of  every  week 
(Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted),  two 
in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon. 
The  total  number  of  lectures  or  lessons 
was  156,  spread  over  the  two  periods  :  132 
were  devoted  to  public  international  law, 
while  private  international  law  was  dealt 
with  in  twenty-four  lessons. 

This  teaching  was  given  by  twenty-four 
specialists,  professors  or  former  profes- 
sors, magistrates  of  high  rank  or  lawyers, 
historians  or  men  of  letters,  belonging  to 
eleven  different  countries,  nine  of  Europe 
and  two  of  America.  The  course  was  at- 
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tended  by  379  students,  of  thirty-five 
nations,  and  truly  representing  an  elite; 
three-fourths  of  them  were  university 
graduates  already  belonging  to  the  pro- 
fessions. While  most  of  these  scholars 
had  come  to  The  Hague  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, some  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
the  scholarships  already  existing;  others, 
holding  official  positions  in  their  respec- 
tive countries  as  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  services  or  of  admin- 
istrative bodies,  had  been  sent  by  their 
governments  and  entrusted  with  the  mis- 
sion of  following  the  courses  and  report- 
ing on  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
teaching  at  the  Academy. 

It  has  been  shown  that  combined  en- 
deavors with  a  view  to  spreading  and  de- 
veloping a  knowledge  of  international  law 
are  within  practical  possibilities,  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  chimerical  to  hope  that 
people  may  thus  be  led  to  think  "inter- 
nationally." 

In  an  atmosphere  so  remarkable  for  the 
diversity  of  race,  thought,  and  language, 
it  has  been  possible,  thanks  to  the  com- 
mon object  aimed  at  by  all,  and  to  the 
common  good  will,  to  establish  a  cordial 
scientific  relationship  between  the  teach- 
ers and  their  students  and  between  the 
students  themselves. 

The  success  achieved  by  the  first  three 
sessions  has  proved  that  the  Academy  can 
rely  on  the  confidence  of  governments,  on 
the  assistance  of  experts  in  international 
law,  and  on  the  attendance  of  growing 
audiences.  The  work  undertaken  in  the 
preceding  years  will  be  carried  on  in  1926, 
without  any  doubt  as  to  its  increasing 
success. 

The  Academy  is  administered  by  a 
managing  board  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  direct- 
ing Committee  for  the  Palace  of  Peace 
and  assisted  by  a  financial  committee. 
From  the  scientific  standpoint,  it  is  placed 
under  a  curatorium  of  twelve  members 
drawn  from  different  countries. 


According  to  its  statute  (Art.  2),  the 
Academy  "is  constituted  as  a  center  of 
higher  studies  in  international  law  (pub- 
lic and  private)  and  cognate  sciences,  in 
order  to  facilitate  a  thorough  and  impar- 
tial examination  of  questions  bearing  on 
international  juridical  relations." 

"To  this  end,  the  most  competent  men 
of  the  various  States  will  be  invited  to 
teach,  through  regular  courses  and  lec- 
tures or  in  seminaries,  the  most  impor- 
tant questions,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
theory  and  practice,  of  international  legis- 
lation and  jurisprudence,  as  they  arise 
inter  alia  from  deliberations  of  the  con- 
ferences and  arbitral  awards"  (Art.  3  of 
statute). 

In  order  to  insure  the  co-operation  of 
all  competent  persons  and  give  facilities 
to  future  students  from  every  country, 
the  courses  of  the  Academy  are  held  in 
summer,  during  the  period  which  coin- 
cides with  the  long  vacation  in  universi- 
ties and  holidays  in  general. 

In  the  year  1926  the  term  will  consist 
of  about  eight  weeks,  divided  into  two 
periods,  from  July  6  to  July  31,  and  from 
August  2  to  August  27,  respectively,  with 
the  same  number  of  lessons  in  each. 

The  main  subject  will  be  public  inter- 
national law  in  relation  to  peace.  Pri- 
vate international  law  will  also  find  a 
place  in  the  syllabus. 

During  each  of  the  two  periods  excel- 
lent courses  will  be  given  on  the  histori- 
cal development  and  general  principles 
of  international  law,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, while  a  certain  number  of  special 
lectures  will  be  devoted  to  carefully  de- 
fined subjects,  selected  according  to  the 
special  competence  of  professors  and,  as 
far  as  posible,  among  the  juridical  prob- 
lems that  are  at  the  present  time  of  inter- 
national interest. 

The  regulations  issued  by  the  curato- 
rium indicate  the  courses  considered  as 
compulsory  and  those  that  may  be  freely 
chosen  by  the  students  who  wish  to  ob- 
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tain   a  certificate  of  regular  attendance. 

The  teaching  is  given  in  French.  Con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  that  aims  at  being  both 
very  practical  and  highly  scientific,  it 
differs  essentially  from  the  similar  teach- 
ing given  in  universities  or  great  national 
establishments.  It  seeks  greater  variety, 
more  definite  specialization,  and,  above  all, 
greater  thoroughness.  Each  subject  is 
studied  in  all  its  bearings  and  with  all 
desirable  objectivity,  to  avoid  giving  of- 
fense to  the  natural  susceptibilities  of 
any  nation.  In  order  to  make  their  les- 
sons more  accessible  to  the  students  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  the  professors 
circulate  abstracts  of  their  lectures,  be- 
fore they  deliver  them,  with  all  useful 
references. 

This  form  of  teaching  is  offered  to  all 
those  who,  already  possessing  some  ele- 
ments of  international  law,  are  prompted 
by  a  wish  to  improve  their  knowledge  of 
that  science,  whether  from  a  professional 
point  of  view  or  a  desire  for  information. 

Admittance  to  the  Academy  will  be 
liberally  granted,  with  the  only  reserva- 
tion of  the  indispensable  supervision  to 
be  exercised  by  the  board,  which  grants 
leave  to  attend  the  courses,  conferences 
or  seminaries,  and  which  can  withdraw 
such  leave  for  reasons  of  discipline. 
Every  person,  therefore,  wishing  to  fol- 
low the  courses  of  the  Academy  has  only 
to  send  to  the  secretary  of  the  managing 
board,  at  The  Hague,  an  application  for 
admission,  mentioning  names  and  sur- 
name, nationality,  occupation,  and  ad- 
dress. 

As  in  the  three  preceding  years,  the 
teaching  will  be  entirely  free.  No  fees 
will  be  charged,  either  for  attendance  at 
courses,  lectures,  and  seminaries,  or  for 
access  to  the  great  library  of  the  Palace 
of  Peace. 

A  certain  number  of  scholarships  have 
been  founded  to  facilitate  studies  at  the 
Academy.  Following  the  suggestion  made 


by  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands, 
several  States  have  already  sent  students 
to  the  Academy  in  the  preceding  years 
with  financial  support;  it  will  be  for  in- 
tending students  wishing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  facilities  to  apply  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  their  own  countries. 
The  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
has  most  generously  decided  to  offer  five 
scholarships  of  400  florins  each  to  non- 
Dutch  students.  These  will  be  awarded, 
after  a  selection  entrusted  to  the  cura- 
torium,  to  persons  who  have  written, 
within  twelve  months  before  the  1st  of 
May  of  that  particular  year,  essays  or  ar- 
ticles in  reviews,  or  books  of  value  on  a 
matter  of  international  law.  Lastly,  the 
managing  board,  acting  on  the  proposal 
of  the  curatorium,  and  with  the  assent  of 
the  financial  committee,  has  just  created 
five  other  scholarships,  also  of  400  florins 
each. 

The  lectures  delivered  at  the  Academy 
are  published.  This  publication  was 
started  in  1925,  five  volumes  having  al- 
ready been  issued,  including  most  of  the 
lectures  delivered  in  1923  and  1924.  The 
lectures  for  1925  are  in  the  press  (Li- 
brairie  Hatchette,  Paris). 

At  the  seat  of  the  Academy,  students 
may  use,  free  of  charge,  a  reading  room, 
where  they  will  be  able  to  write  their  let- 
ters and  find  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  whole  world. 

Special  facilities  are  offered  to  all  per- 
sons attending  the  Academy  during  their 
stay  at  The  Hague,  or  at  Scheveningen, 
thanks  to  the  association,  founded  at  the 
very  outset,  under  the  title  of  "Associa- 
tion of  Students  and  Former  Students  of 
the  Academy." 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
several  hotels  and  boarding-houses  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  reduce  expenses  to  the 
average  cost  of  living  in  other  European 
towns.  All  necessary  information  in  this 
respect  will  be  supplied  on  application  to 
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the  secretary  of  the  above-mentioned  asso- 
ciation, Palace  of  Peace  (Room  No.  13), 
at  The  Hague. 


AN  ULTIMATUM  LOOSE  AGAIN 

F  TLTIMATUMS  are  dangerous  things. 
*>-J  In  1922,  representatives  of  nine 
powers  sitting  in  Washington  signed  a 
treaty  to  respect  the  sovereignty,  the  inde- 
pendence, the  territorial  and  administra- 
tive integrity  of  China;  to  provide  the 
fullest  and  most  unembarrassed  oppor- 
tunity to  China  to  develop  and  maintain 
for  herself  an  effective  and  stable  govern- 
ment. And  now,  on  March  16,  the  con- 
sular and  naval  authorities,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  their  legations,  issued  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  National  People's  Army, 
defending  Peking,  to  cease  interfering 
with  shipping  in  the  harbor  of  Taku  and 
the  river  Pei,  the  Pei  being  the  river  that 
connects  Peking  with  Tientsin,  and  the 
Port  of  Taku.  At  the  same  time,  the 
foreigners  notified  the  attacking  Feng- 
tien  forces  under  the  Manchurian  dic- 
tator, Chang  Tso-lin,  that  they  will  not 
be  allowed  to  cross  the  Taku  bar.  The 
five  counts  of  the  ultimatum  aim  at  the 
neutrality  of  the  Pei  River.  The  ulti- 
matum called  for  obedience  within  thirty- 
six  hours.  In  the  meantime  French, 
Italian,  and  American  gunboats,  stationed 
in  the  river  off  Tientsin,  made  their  way 
down  the  thirty-seven  miles  to  Taku, 
where  they  were  met  by  other  foreign  war 
vessels,  a  rather  threatening  gesture. 

The  facts  here  seem  to  be  that  the  Kuo- 
minchun,  or  National  People's  Army,  de- 
fending Peking,  under  Marshal  Feng  Yu- 
hsiang,  had  attempted  to  close  Taku 
against  enemy  ships.  To  this  end,  harbor 
forts  had  been  manned  with  guns  and 
mines  placed  in  the  harbor.  These  mines 
interfered  with  shipping;  hence  the  ulti- 
matum. The  defense  of  the  ultimatum 
rests  upon  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 


1901,  under  the  terms  of  which  trade 
with  Peking  is  assured  of  free  access  to 
and  from  the  sea. 

But,  of  course,  all  this  section  of  China 
is  now  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  The  port 
of  Taku  is  the  port  not  only  of  Tientsin, 
but  of  Peking  itself.  The  issuing  of  ul- 
timatums by  neutral  powers  in  that  zone 
seems  from  this  distance  to  be  not  only 
unwise,  but  extremely  provocative  of  ill- 
will.  Furthermore,  there  is  some  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  neutrals  under  the 
protocol  of  1901.  It  appears  that  this 
treaty  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
free  access  to  the  sea  only  in  the  event  of 
danger  of  an  armed  attack  on  foreign 
residents.  We  are  not  informed  that  any 
such  danger  exists.  The  attempt  of  the 
defenders  of  Peking  to  keep  the  Fengtien 
warships  out  of  the  river  was  not  un- 
natural. We  do  not  understand  that 
peaceful  ships  were  forbidden  the  waters. 
The  only  Kuominchun  demand  is  that 
foreign  powers  maintain  a  strict  neu- 
trality. 

Observe  the  terms  of  the  ultimatum. 
"The  powers  concerned  demand :" 

"One,  the  hostilities  in  the  channel 
from  the  Taku  Bar  to  Tientsin  must  be 
discontinued;  two,  the  mines  and  other 
obstructions  must  be  removed;  three,  the 
navigation  signals  must  be  restored  and 
not  further  molested;  four,  combatant 
vessels  must  remain  outside  the  bar  and 
refrain  from  interference  with  foreign 
ships;  five,  searches  of  foreign  vessels,  ex- 
cept by  customs  authorities,  must  be  dis- 
continued. 

"If  satisfactory  assurances  on  these 
points  are"  not  received  by  noon  of  Thurs- 
day, March  18,  the  naval  authorities  of 
the  foreign  powers  will  proceed  to  take 
such  measures  as  they  find  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  and  suppressing 
obstruction  of  free  and  safe  navigation  of 
the  channel." 

If  the  powers  really  wish  to  respect  the 
sovereignty,  the  independence,  and  the 
administrative  integrity  of  China,  it  will 
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be  well  for  such  powers  to  let  China  run 
her  civil  wars  in  her  own  way.  Our  own 
view  is  that  the  Chinese  people  are  abun- 
dantly able  to  develop  their  own  govern- 
ment without  dictation  from  the  outside 
in  any  form,  especially  in  the  form  of 
ultimatums. 


TACNA-ARICA 

WHETHER  or  not  the  trouble  between 
Chile  and  Peru  is  to  be  settled 
under  the  terms  of  our  government's  plan 
remains  yet  to  be  seen.  The  situation  is 
far  from  hopeful.  The  difficulties  are 
enormous,  the  spirit  of  the  two  peoples 
most  unpromising. 

Under  date  of  February  1?  it  was  re- 
ported that  six  Peruvian  voters  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  train  which  they  had 
boarded  for  Arica  because  Chilean  pas- 
sengers demanded  it.  "Plebiscitary 
crimes"  are  so  common  that  the  electoral 
law  promulgated  by  the  commission  has 
of  necessity  provided  for  a  special  tribunal 
to  hear  such  cases.  Posters  reading  "No 
Peruvians  admitted  or  served"  were  dis- 
tributed March  1  to  all  business  houses 
and  hotels  in  Arica  by  one  of  the  Chilean 
civic  associations.  On  the  night  of  March 
5  a  skirmish  occurred  in  Tacua  between 
Peruvians  and  Chileans,  resulting  in  in- 
jury to  many  individuals  on  both  sides. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  Peruvian  voters 
arriving  that  night  were  met  by  some  of 
their  countrymen.  When  they  were  being 
escorted  to  their  lodgings  they  were  at- 
tacked by  a  Chilean  mob.  The  Chilean 
police  wore  helpless.  The  Peruvian  Com- 
mission cites  this  as  final  proof  that  con- 
ditions in  the  provinces  are  not  yet 
suitable  for  holding  the  registration  of 
voters.  The  situation  is  worse,  we  under- 
stand, than  for  the  last  seven  months. 
Under  date  of  March  10,  it  was  charged 
by  the  Chilean  authorities  that  Peruvians 
had  crossed  the  border  and  attacked  the 


Chilean  rural  guard  in  Tarata.  It  was 
also  stated  the  same  day  that  Chilean  car- 
bineers had  crossed  into  Peruvian  terri- 
tory, where  they  were  repulsed. 

Peru  wishes  the  registration  of  voters 
to  be  postponed,  while  Chile  insists  that 
it  be  carried  on  at  once.  The  Ch' leans 
frankly  say  that  further  delays  will  be 
the  sign  for  general  attacks  against  Peru- 
vians who  have  come  into  the  territory. 
But,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Peruvian 
member,  the  registration  was  postponed 
until  March  27,  our  General  Lassiter 
voting  with  Peru. 

It  is  an  international  situation  of  great 
complexity,  not  to  say  perplexity.  The 
more  familiar  one  becomes  with  the  facts, 
the  more  obscure  the  future  of  the  case 
becomes.  The  three  important  factors  in 
the  case  are:  the  leaders  at  Santiago,  the 
bodies  at  Lima,  and  the  United  States 
Commissioners.  The  quality  of  the  lead- 
ership will  determine  the  results.  What 
these  results  are  to  be  is  in  the  lap  of 
Providence. 


PAN-AMERICAN  PRESS  CONGRESS 

FOLLOWING  the  plan  launched  at  the 
fifth  Pan-American  Conference  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  the  program  of  the  first 
Pan-American  Congress  of  Journalists  is 
now  well  in  hand.  More  than  one  hundred 
editors  and  publishers  from  the  twenty 
Latin  American  republics,  together  with 
some  250  editors  from  the  United  States, 
are  expected  to  attend  the  meetings  in 
the  Pan-American  Union  Building,  in 
Washington,  April  7-12. 

President  Coolidge  will  address  the  del- 
egates at  their  first  formal  session,  on  the 
morning  of  April  8.  Arriving  here  the 
preceding  day,  the  editors  will  first  visit 
the  Capitol,  where  they  will  meet  Nicholas 
Longworth,  Speaker  of  the  House.  From 
the  House  they  will  go  to  the  Senate,  and 
from  there  to  the  Government  Printing 
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Office,  where  they  will  be  given  a  luncheon 
by  Public  Printer  George  H.  Carter. 

Following  an  inspection  of  the  plant, 
the  visitors  will  go  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, where  a  special  exhibit  of  early 
American  documents  will  be  on  view.  They 
will  visit  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  following 
which  there  will  be  an  aerial  exhibition 
above  Potomac  Park.  A  "welcome  from 
the  skies"  will  be  one  of  the  features  of 
the  program,  in  whicli  sky  writing  of 
"Bienvenida,"  Spanish  for  "welcome," 
will  be  performed  by  the  army  and  navy 
airplanes.  Flags  of  the  twenty-one  Amer- 
ican republics  will  be  dropped  from  the 
planes  and  Latin-American  music  will  be 
played  by  the  army  band. 

The  preliminary  session  of  the  congress 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  April  7, 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pen- 
American  Union  Building. 

Addresses  of  welcome  will  be  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  Pan-American  Union,  Secretary  of 
State  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  and  by  the  vice- 
chairman,  Francisco  Sanchez  Latour, 
Minister  of  Guatemala,  with  a  response 
by  one  of  the  Latin-American  delegates. 

"The  Press  and  International  Kela- 
tions"  will  be  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
the  first  formal  session,  following  the 
address  of  the  President,  Thursday  morn- 
ing. The  topic  will  be  treated  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  press  as  a  medium  of 
fostering  closer  relations  between  the 
American  republics,  through  the  selection 
of  news,  so  as  to  give  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  national  life  of  this  country  and 
sister  republics.  A  luncheon  in  the  Wil- 
lard  Hotel,  given  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Washington  Star,  will  follow. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  editors 
will  be  guests  of  the  National  Press  Club 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  National  Press  Building  at  Four- 
teenth and  F  streets.  President  Coolidge 
will  participate  in  the  ceremony.  An  en- 


tertainment in  honor  of  the  delegates  will 
be  given  by  the  club  at  Keith's  Theater 
immediately  following  the  ceremony.  A 
reception  and  buffet  supper  will  be  given 
the  visitors  in  the  club  quarters,  above 
the  theater,  after  the  entertainment. 

Other  events  arranged  for  the  editors 
during  the  congress  include  an  informal 
reception  at  the  White  House  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Coolidge;  a  luncheon  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover 
at  the  Bureau  of  Standards;  a  luncheon 
by  the  United  Press  Association;  a  ban- 
quet in  the  Willard  Hotel  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace;  a 
reception  and  ball  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
by  the  Southern  Society  of  Washington; 
a  dinner  by  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  the  new  Chamber  Build- 
ing; a  luncheon  by  John  L.  Merrill,  presi- 
dent of  the  All- America  Cable  Co.;  a 
cavalry  drill  at  Fort  Myer,  and  sight- 
seeing. 

Vice-President  Dawes  will  address  the 
congress  at  the  morning  session  of  the 
closing  day,  April  13.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  planting  of  a  tree  in  the 
garden  of  the  Pan-American  Building  to 
commemorate  the  inter-American  gath- 
ering. A  luncheon  will  be  given  to  the 
visitors  by  Secretary  of  Treasury  Andrew 
W.  Mellon  at  noon  on  the  closing  day  of 
the  congress,  and  a  reception  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Mrs.  Kellogg  at  the  Pan- 
American  Union  building  that  night  will 
close  the  congress. 

Additional  topics  on  the  program  for 
discussion  include  the  following:  "News- 
paper Ethics;"  "Gathering  and  Dissemi- 
nation of  News;"  "Transmission  Costs  by 
Cable,  Wireless,  and  Mail ;"  "Advertising" 
and  "Schools  of  Journalism." 

The  editors  will  then  take  a  28-day  trip 
around  the  country,  inspecting  industrial 
and  historical  points  of  interest.  Their 
itinerary  includes  Eichmond  and  Norfolk, 
Va. ;  Annapolis  and  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Phil- 
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adelphia,  New  York,  West  Point,  Roches- 
ter, Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Akron,  and  Pittsburgh,  returning  to  New 
York  about  May  10. 


AGRICULTURAL  CO-OPERATION 
IN  DENMARK 

AGRICULTURE  is  the  great  industry 
•£*•  of  Denmark.  Its  meats  and  dairy 
products  are  most  favorably  known,  par- 
ticularly in  England  and,  indeed,  in 
America.  The  success  of  the  Danish 
farmers  is  due,  not  only  to  their  intelli- 
gent, intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but 
to  the  extensive  system  of  co-operation  be- 
tween all  classes  of  farmers.  Standard- 
ization of  production  and  distribution  is 
handled  with  scientific  skill,  and  organi- 
zation is  the  Danish  farmers'  main  road 
to  success. 

There  are  a  number  of  organizations, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  Co-operative  Danish  Farmers'  Associ- 
ations. This  society  dates  back  to  1893, 
representing  co-operation  between  the  va- 
rious joint  farmers'  associations.  In  1917 
there  was  a  reorganization,  as  a  result  of 
which  five  joint  associations  joined  the 
Co-operative  Danish  Farmers'  Associa- 
tions. The  joint  farmers'  associations  are 
made  up  of  local  farmers'  associations. 
For  example,  there  is  an  association  of 
ninety-one  farmers'  associations  in  North 
and  South  Jutland,  with  over  75,000 
members.  Similarly,  there  are  other  joint 
associations  aggregating  a  membership  of 
more  than  115,000.  The  joint  farmers' 
associations  admit  to  membership  special 
societies  devoted  to  particular  branches 
of  agriculture,  such  as  horse-breeding,  cat- 
tle-breeding, and  the  like. 

The  Co-operative  Danish  Farmers'  As- 
sociations include,  first,  a  governing  coun- 
cil consisting  of  two  members,  one  of 
whom  represents  the  agriculture  of  Jut- 
land and  the  other  the  islands ;  second,  an 
executive  committee  made  up  of  the  gov- 


erning council  and  the  chairmen  and  the 
vice-chairmen  of  the  joint  farmers'  asso- 
ciations and  the  chairman  of  the  Born- 
holm  Agricultural  Society,  a  total  of 
eleven  members;  and,  third,  a  board  con- 
sisting of  the  governing  council,  the 
executive  committee,  and  twenty  members 
elected  by  the  joint  farmers'  associations 
on  a  proportional  basis. 

The  object  of  the  Co-operative  Danish 
Farmers'  Associations  is  to  promote  Dan- 
ish agriculture  in  all  of  its  aspects,  and 
to  represent  the  farmers  in  their  relations 
to  other  industries  and  to  the  State.  It 
deals  with  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
public  authorities  as  well  as  by  the  farm- 
ers' organizations.  It  keeps  pedigree  reg- 
istration records,  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  State  for  this  purpose. 
It  publishes  a  weekly  paper  and  an  annual 
report,  not  to  mention  pamphlets  on  agri- 
cultural subjects.  Its  services  are  found 
to  be  of  real  value  in  plant  culture,  animal 
husbandry,  accounting,  improvement  of 
the  soil,  and  general  management.  Its 
committees  have  trained  consultants  at 
their  disposal.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  efficiency  of  the  Danish 
farming  industry.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  experts  from  agricultural  depart- 
ments of  many  nations  are  sent  so  often  to 
study  the  agricultural  methods  of  the 
Danish  farmer.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  great  and  small  Powers;  but  the 
Danish  farmer  is  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  "great"  and  "small"  as  applied 
to  a  "Power"  requires  some  definition. 


THE  procedure  for  ratifying  our  res- 
ervations to  the  World  Court  is  a  bit 
vague.  The  resolution  provides  that  the 
signatory  States  must  do  this  by  "an  ex- 
change of  notes."  But  whether  this 
means  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
United  States  and  each  of  the  forty-eight 
signatory  States,  or  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  those  States  and  then  a  collec- 
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tive  note  to  the  United  States,  no  one 
seems  able  to  say.  According  to  our  best 
advices  at  the  moment.,  diplomats  seem  to 
lean  to  some  such  procedure  as  follows: 

First.  For  America  to  send  a  represen- 
tative or  representatives  to  the  proposed 
conference,  under  League  of  Nations  aus- 
pices, at  Geneva,  with  the  representatives 
of  the  forty-eight  World  Court  signa- 
tories. 

Second.  For  the  World  Court  powers 
and  America  to  reach  agreement  as  to 
what  these  powers  will  accept  in  the  way 
of  reservations. 

Third.  For  the  reservations,  as  agreed 
upon  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  ratified  or  re- 
jected. 

THE  invitation  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions to  the  United  States  that  we 
send  a  representative  to  Geneva  in  Sep- 
tember to  discuss  our  reservations  anent 
our  joining  the  World  Court  is  evidence 
that  our  demands  are  not  wholly  accepta- 
ble. Acceptable  to  whom  ?  The  League  ? 
That  seems  irrelevant,  for  we  are  not  ne- 
gotiating with  the  League  in  the  matter. 
Our  business  is  with  nations,  members  of 
the  Court.  The  invitation  by  the  League 
seems  ill-advised,  for  officers  of  the 
League  must  know  how  careful  friends  of 
the  Court  have  been  to  prove  that  our 
joining  the  Court  has  no  reference  to  the 
League.  But,  granting  the  point  that  the 
League  is  simply  trying  to  get  the  parties 
in  interest  together,  there  remains  the  fact 
that  no  delegate  we  may  send  to  Geneva 
can  tamper  in  any  way  with  our  reserva- 
tions. Our  executive  department  of  gov- 
ernment has  no  power  in  the  premises. 
Any  protest,  to  be  effective,  must  be  laid 
before  our  Senate  for  open  discussion  and 
action.  Whether  there  is  to  be  a  new 
protocol  or  a  revision  of  the  present  one, 
this  is  the  fact. 


DE.  HALE  and  the  World  Court,  is 
the  theme  of  a  letter  from  Edwin 
D.  Mead,  of  Boston.     Mr.  Mead  says: 

"In  common  with  many  others,  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  speak  of  Dr.  Hale''s 
prophecy  of  a  permanent  international 
tribunal  in  his  centennial  sermon  at 
Washington  in  1889  as  his  first  demand 
for  such  a  tribunal,  this  demand  being 
impressively  reiterated  and  developed  in 
his  three  famous  addresses  at  Mohonk  in 
1895,  1896,  and  1897;  but  I  have  recently 
seen  a  statement,  which  seems  to  be  au- 
thentic, that  in  a  sermon  in  1885  he  made 
the  following  summary  of  the  three  most 
urgent  necessities  of  the  time : 

"  'First,  the  uplift  of  the  school  system, 
so  that  it  should  educate  men  and  boys 
and  not  be  satisfied  with  their  instruc- 
tion ;  second,  the  systematic  and  intelli- 
gent transfer  from  the  crowded  regions  of 
the  world  of  men  and  women  who  should 
live  in  regions  not  crowded ;  third,  the 
institution  of  a  permanent  tribunal  for 
the  nations  of  the  world.'  His  three  de- 
mands, in  a  word,  were  for  better  educa- 
tion, better  homes  for  the  people,  and  a 
world  court  to  settle  the  disputes  of  na- 
tions by  law  instead  of  war. 

"The  permanent  international  tribunal 
which  Dr.  Hale  thus  demanded  in  1885 
and  subsequently  was  not  the  arbitration 
tribunal  created  by  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence in  1899,  but  the  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice,  established  in  1921.  He 
declared  his  conviction  in  1889  and  1895 
that  this  court  would  first  be  proposed  by 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  United 
States  would  be  the  first  to  accept  it;  this 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  whole  spirit 
of  her  history,  tradition,  and  Federal 
Constitution.  It  would  have  been  incredi- 
ble to  him  that  the  United  States  should 
be  the  last  great  nation  to  adhere  to  the 
court,  after  it  had  been  in  successful  and 
beneficent  activity  for  four  years,  and  that 
we  should  be  the  chief  obstructionist  to 
the  progress  of  world  organization  by  our 
attitude.  ...  On  December  17  the 
Senate  voted  on  our  adhesion  to  the  World 
Court  .  .  .  just  forty  years  after  Dr. 
Hale  proposed  it.  We  have  generally  been 
more  than  forty  years  behind  him." 
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WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


THE  GENEVA  FIASCO 

THE  proposed  admission  of  Germany 
into  the  League  of  Nations  has  served 
as  the  occasion  for  the  most  serious  crisis 
that  has  yet  arisen  in  the  work  of  the 
League.  Long  before  the  meeting  of  the 
League  Assembly  at  which  the  question 
of  Germany's  admission  was  to  come  up, 
discussion  began  concerning  the  status  of 
the  League  Council  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Germany  in  the  membership  of 
the  League.  It  was  universally  assumed 
that  Germany  would  be  given  a  permanent 
place  on  the  League  Council.  But  Spain, 
Poland,  Brazil,  and  China  made  demands 
that  they,  too,  be  admitted  to  permanent 
membership  in  the  Council,  and  these  de- 
mands precipitated  a  real  crisis. 

Origin  and  Growth  of  League  Council 
The  composition  of  the  League  Council 
has  thus  become  a  matter  of  keen  interest- 
to  the  world  at  large.     The  first  meeting 
of    the    Council    was    convoked — by    the 
President  of  the  United  States — on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1920.     Eight  States  were  invited 
to    compose    it — Great    Britain,    France, 
Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Greece,  and 
Spain.    All  of  them  toJt  their  places  in 
virtue   of   Article   IV   of   the    Covenant, 
which   decreed   that   the    Council   should 
consist  of  the  principal  Allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers  and  of  four  other  members 
of  the  League.    The  four  "other  members" 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Assembly  annu- 
ally; but,  as  the  Council  met  before  the 
Assembly  had  come  into  existence,  its  first 
four  "elected"  members  had  to  be  pro- 
visionally nominated.   Greece  at  that  time 
enjoyed  the  kudos  of  being  represented 
by  M.  Venizelos,  and  owed  to  him  her 
brief  period  of  membership  of  the  League's 
Areopagus.     He  fell  in  November,  1920, 
and  the  First  Assembly,  which  was  held 
in     November-December     of    that    year, 
promptly  elected  China  in  the  place  of 
Greece,  while  confirming  the  positions  of 
Belgium,  Brazil,  and  Spain. 


It  was  always  intended  that  the  per- 
manent places  should  be  occupied  by  the 
great  powers,  and  that  eventually  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Russia 
should  join  the  original  four.  It  was 
also  desired  to  keep  a  certain  balance  be- 
tween the  permanent  and  non-permanent 
members,  and  to  maintain  a  proper  pro- 
portion between  the  size  of  the  Assembly 
and  that  of  the  Council.  As  the  Assembly 
grew,  therefore — it  has  increased  from  41 
to  55  during  the  last  few  years — the 
numbers  of  the  Council  were  augmented 
by  two  (in  1922). 

Czechoslovakia  came  on  to  the  Council 
(in  1923)  in  the  place  of  China,  whose 
government  was  distracted  by  troubles  at 
home  and  failed  to  pay  the  annual  contri- 
bution to  the  League  on  more  than  one 
occassion.  But  it  has  been  found  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  bring  about  changes  in 
the  non-permanent  memberships,  which 
were  never  meant  to  be  regularly  renewed 
from  year  to  year,  as  in  fact  they  have 
been  since  1923.  The  Assembly  does  not 
care  to  suggest  to  sitting  members  that 
they  should  resign,  and  they  do  not  sug- 
gest it  themselves.  So  at  the  annual  poll- 
ing in  September  the  Assembly  goes  on 
re-electing  the  same  States.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  at  last  year's  Assembly  that 
States  should  be  elected  for  a  definite 
period  of  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  would  become  ineligible  for  three 
years.  Spain  abstained  from  voting  on 
the  resolution  in  the  Assembly  and  has 
since  refused  to  ratify  it,  so  that  it  has 
not  acquired  validity. 

Council  Extension  and  Locarno 

The  question  of  the  composition  of  the 
League  Council  did  not  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion at  Locarno,  and  when  it  finally 
came  into  the  limelight  a  great  deal  of 
comment  was  aroused  by  this  fact.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  British  and  French  pub- 
lic opinion  reacted  differently  to  the 
matter. 
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The  British  appear  to  be  almost  unani- 
mously opposed  to  any  enlargement  of  the 
Council,  save  for  the  admission  of  Ger- 
many to  a  permanent  seat.  So  strong  is 
the  feeling  in  Great  Britain  on  this  sub- 
ject that  the  Foreign  Secretary  found  it 
necessary  to  appeal  for  freedom  of  action 
in  Geneva  for  the  British  delegation  to 
the  League  Assembly.  He  sought  to  an- 
swer the  critisism  concerning  the  failure 
of  the  Allied  powers  to  warn  Germany  at 
Locarno  by  the  statement  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  powers  which  now  seek  per- 
manent membership  in  the  Council  was 
made  long  before  Locarno. 

Briand,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  of 
the  question  in  the  Chamber,  also  stated 
that  in  reality  the  question  was  an  old 
one.  At  Locarno  no  engagement  had  been 
or  could  be  made  with  regard  to  it.  The 
nationa  wishing  to  have  permanent  seats 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  coming  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  to  ask  for  seats;  noth- 
ing could  be  more  natural,  and  the  con- 
troversies raised  in  regard  to  the  matter 
were  without  foundation. 

The  French  Government  was,  moreover, 
in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  Council, 
said  Briand,  in  view  of  the  extension  of 
the  business  which  would  now  have  to  be 
dealt  with.  If  the  Council  were  enlarged 
he  would  see  Poland  in  it  with  very  keen 
pleasure,  and  he  hoped  that  Germany 
would  understand  that  that  was  in  her 
own  interest,  since  the  Council  was  not  a 
closed  field  of  combat,  but  an  organ  of 
conciliation  taking  its  decisions  unani- 
mously. 

Germany's  Opposition  to  Council  Extension 

From  the  time  that  the  question  was 
first  broached,  Germany  has  been  opposed 
to  any  enlargement  of  the  Council  outside 
of  her  own  admission  to  it.  In  a  speech 
delivered  in  Hamburg  several  days  before 
the  Assembly  met,  Chancellor  Luther  laid 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Germany  had 
been  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  claims  of 
other  powers  to  Council  seats,  or,  as  he 
vaguely  termed  it,  "the  question  of  Coun- 
cil extension,"  making  it  clear  by  implica- 
tion that  Germany  had  an  open  mind  as 
to  the  claims  themselves,  if  they  were  put 
forward  at  a  later  date.  The  speech  con- 
tained no  direct  reference  to  Poland.  He 
said  Germany  felt  she  had  not  been  treated 


with  the  necessary  frankness  in  the  matter 
of  claims  to  Council  seats.  She  expected 
to  join  the  League  Council  in  its  present 
form  alone,  and — most  significant  sentence 
in  the  speech — was  prepared  to  give  a 
considered  and  unbiased  opinion  on  "the 
question  of  the  Council's  reconstruction" 
at  a  later  date,  when  she  had  had  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  League's 
working  and  problems. 

Brazil's  Position  Leads  to  Deadlock 

When  the  Assembly  finally  met  every 
effort  was  made  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  which  was  thus  created.  At 
first  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a 
postponement  of  the  question  of  all  other 
claims  to  membership  in  the  Council  ex- 
cept that  of  Germany.  This  failing,  it 
was  proposed  that  Germany  should  be 
elected  to  membership,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  Sweden  and  Czechoslovakia 
should  resign  from  the  Council  and  give 
the  other  claimants  an  opportunity  to  be 
elected.  This  compromise  proved  accept- 
able to  all  the  powers  with  the  exception 
tion  of  Brazil.  Her  government  refused 
to  accept  any  solution  that  would  not 
satisfy  its  demand  for  permanent  mem- 
bership. 

The  deadlock  which  resulted  from  this 
led  to  a  complete  fiasco  of  the  whole 
League  meeting.  Germany  has  not  been 
admitted  into  the  League,  and  the  whole 
question  of  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Council  has  been  postponed  till  the  next 
Assembly  of  the  League,  in  September. 


BRIAND'S  NINTH  CABINET 

ON  THE  eve  of  his  departure  for  the 
League  meeting  at  Geneva,  Premier 
Briand  had  to  pass  through  an  experience 
which  is  becoming  habitual  with  him — 
the  overthrow  of  his  cabinet  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  For  several  weeks  be- 
fore that  Briand  and  his  cabinet  had  been 
struggling  to  put  their  finance  bill  through 
the  Chamber,  but  they  met  resistance  on 
almost  every  point.  Finally,  at  the  eve- 
ning session  of  March  5,  the  debate 
reached  the  height  of  its  intensity.  The 
session  lasted  all  night,  and  at  6  :45  a.  m. 
the  government  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  274  to  221. 
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Parties  Hopelessly  Divided 

The  parliamentary  situation  which 
Briand  had  to  face  in  attempting  to  steer 
through  his  bill,  which  calls  for  new  taxes, 
was  as  complicated  as  anything  he  had 
ever  faced.  Almost  every  party  was  split 
when  the  vote  that  overthrew  the  govern- 
ment was  finally  taken.  The  vote  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Against.     For. 


Radicals  and  Social- 
ist-Radicals   

Socialists  

Socialist  -  Republica  n  s 

Gauche  Radicale  .... 

Gauche  Republic  a  in  e 
D^mocratique  

Gauche    Ind6pendante 

Re"publicaine  des 
Gauches  

Union  Re"publicaine 
DSmocratique 

Democrats     

Communists    

No  group  

Unattached    . 


30 
93 

8 


80 

6 

26 

19 


84 

23 
36 

21 
13 

23 

7 

7 

6 
1 


Absten- 
tions. 

15 
2 
8 
1 


4 
13 


Totals  274      221         52 

The  particular  tax  to  which  the  depu- 
ties objected  was  one  levied  on  certain 
phases  of  business  turnover.  In  defend- 
ing the  tax,  Briand  said : 

The  tax  falls  somewhat  heavily,  I  grant 
you,  but  the  Chamber  has  refused  to  vote 
anything  else.  Show  me  the  tax  that  you 
would  prefer  and  I  will  accept  it.  Money 
we  must  have. 

Then,  turning  to  M.  Eeibel,  one  of  M. 
Poincare's  old  ministers,  who  was  acting 
as  spokesman  for  the  Nationalists,  he  con- 
gratulated him  on  allying  himself  with 
the  Socialists  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  was  going  to  happen  when  the 
government  fell. 

The  government  did  fall.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  his  resignation,  Briand,  at  the 
request  of  President  Doumergue,  pro- 
ceeded to  Geneva  to  represent  France  at 
the  League  meeting.  He  returned  to 
Paris  at  the  first  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet. 

Briand's  New  Cabinet 

On  March  10,  four  days  after  his  defeat, 
Briand  formed  a  new  cabinet,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  as  follows : 

Premier  and  Foreign  Minister — Aris- 
tide  Briand. 


Minister  of  Finance — Eaoul  Peret. 

Minister  of  Interior — Louis  Malvy. 

Minister  of  Justice — Pierre  Laval. 

Minister  of  War — Paul  Painleve. 

Minister  of  Marine — Georges  Leygues. 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction — Lucien 
Lamoureaux. 

Minister  of  Public  Works — Anatole  de 
Monzie. 

Minister  of  Labor — Antoine  Durafour. 

Minister  of  Colonies — Leon  Perrier. 

Minister  of  Commerce — M.  Daniel-Vin- 
cent. 

Minister  of  Agriculture — Jean  Durand. 

Minister  of  Pensions — Paul  Jourdain. 

Attempts  were  made  to  bring  Callaux 
into  the  cabinet  again,  but  he  refused  to 
accept  any  post,  stating  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  collaborate  with  Briand. 
He  said: 

I  have  a  financial  plan  whose  execution, 
necessitating  severe  sacrifices,  can  only  be 
realized  if  I  have  full  authority  and  can  con- 
trol the  Ministries  of  Interior,  Justice,  and 
Public  Works.  Unless  I  am  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, I  cannot  carry  out  the  scheme  of 
financial  restoration. 

The  all-important  post  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance  fell  to  M.  Eaoul  Peret,  former 
President  of  the  Chamber. 

With  his  new  cabinet  selected  and  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  Eepublic, 
Briand  hastened  back  to  Geneva  to  take 
part  in  the  League  controversy  over  the 
composition  of  the  Council. 


FRANCE  RATIFIES  THE  LOCARNO 
TREATIES 

ON  MAECH  2,  after  six  days  of  excited 
debate,  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties finally  ratified  the  Locarno  treaties 
by  a  vote  of  413  to  71.  The  case  for  the 
treaties  was  set  forth  by  M.  Paul-Boncour 
in  what  a  British  correspondent  in  Paris 
has  termed  a  "magnificent  speech,"  which 
was  "rather  a  magnificent  apology."  The 
upshot  of  his  speech  was  that  Locarno  had 
saved  the  rapidly  crumbling  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  but  that  its  guarantees — that 
is  to  say,  those  given  by  Great  Britain 
and  Italy — were  imperfect,  and  that  much 
still  remained  to  be  done  before  France 
could  really  be  said  to  have  obtained  suffi- 
cient security. 
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Treaty  of  Versailles  Inadequate  Security 

M.  Paul-Boncour  began  his  speech  by 
analyzing  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  For 
her  security  that  treaty  gave  France,  the 
victor,  certain  pledges:  (1)  The  disarma- 
ment of  Germany;  (2)  Allied  control  of 
German  disarmament;  (3)  occupation  of 
the  Rhineland;  and  (4)  the  permanent 
demilitarization  of  the  Rhine  Valley.  But 
all  these  advantages  except  one  were  tem- 
porary and  fleeting.  The  one-sided  dis- 
armament of  Germany  could  not  last  for- 
ever. Besides,  had  not  a  promise  of  gen- 
eral disarmament  been  given  in  the  treaty 
itself?  Allied  control  must  ere  long  be 
transferred  to  the  League  in  a  weaker  and 
merely  occasional  form.  In  accordance 
with  the  treaty  provisions,  the  occupation 
of  Rhineland  was  "shrinking  like  the  ass's 
skin.'*  The  one  palpable  solid  thing  that 
remained  the  sole  permanent  guarantee 
for  France  in  this  crumbling  edifice 
erected  at  Versailles  was  the  militarily 
neutralized  broad  stretch  of  Rhine  Valley 
running  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from 
Holland  to  Switzerland,  the  enormous 
glacis  on  German  territory  that  protected 
the  French  frontier. 

The  one  outstanding  merit  of  the 
Rhineland  Pact  made  at  Locarno  was  that 
it  saved  and  perpetuated  this  glacis. 
Hitherto  Article  44  of  the  treaty  and 
clause  16  of  the  Covenant  had  given 
France  only  the  vaguest  and  least  tangible 
assurances.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
France  had  the  explicit  guarantees  of 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  for  this  supreme 
essential  bulwalk  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
No  attack  could  be  made  upon  France  save 
through  this  guaranteed  sacrosanct  zone. 

France's  Future  Foreign  Aims 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  confront- 
ing France  is  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  British  aid  would  come  on  time 
in  case  of  a  sudden  attack  by  Germany. 
M.  Paul-Boncour  admitted  frankly  that 
on  that  matter  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  But  when  in  history  did  diplomatic 
accords  cease  at  the  moment  of  signing  a 
treaty?  Have  not  ulterior  conversations 
always  been  the  sequel?  So  now,  in  re- 
spect of  the  Locarno  guarantees,  future 
French  governments  had  their  work  cut 
out.  The  one  essential  condition  of  suc- 


cess was  to  maintain  the  continuity  of 
French  foreign  policy.  Slowness  in  op- 
eration was  the  appalling  drawback  of 
arbitration.  What  was  to  stop  a  power 
(of  course,  Germany  was  meant)  from 
using  this  interval  to  mobilize  and,  by  a 
sudden  pounce,  face  the  world  with  a  fait 
accompli? 

"It  is  indispensable,"  said  M.  Paul- 
Boncour,  "that  the  Locarno  agreements 
(re  Eastern  as  well  as  Western)  shall  be 
made  good  on  this  point."  During  the 
period  of  arbitration,  then,  there  would 
have  to  be  arranged  "an  effective  inter- 
national control,"  a  military  control  ma- 
chine always  held  ready,  with  steam  up, 
at  Geneva. 

Finally,  there  was  the  difficulty  created 
at  Geneva  itself  by  the  rule  of  unanimity. 
For  that  there  must  be  substituted  the 
system  of  pronouncing  by  a  majority  on 
the  model  of  the  Geneva  protocol. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  program  set  out 
thus  authoritatively  by  M.  Paul-Boncour 
for  future  French  governments — a  more 
precise  military  pledge  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  establishment  of  the  grandiose 
protocol  system  of  sanctions,  and  equally 
the  protocol's  automatic  device  for  letting 
aggression  define  itself,  and  letting  loose 
the  massed  armed  forces  of  nations.  A 
difficult  program,  perhaps  not  to  be 
achieved  "by  lazy  or  cowardly  hands." 
"No,  virile  hearts  are  needed,"  he  con- 
cluded. "Should  unhappily  our  policy 
flinch  and  waver  in  the  task  I  have  just 
set  out,  then  these  treaty  texts,  whatever 
they  may  say,  would  be  no  more  than 
scraps  of  paper." 

Briand's  Locarno  Speech 

The  speech  on  Locarno,  delivered  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  by  Premier  Briand, 
was  an  immense  rhetorical  display,  and 
that  only.  Of  what  had  been  achieved  at 
Locarno  he  spoke  in  the  smallest  diminu- 
tives, almost  disparagingly.  It  was  "a 
faint  glimmer  only  too  easily  extin- 
guished," "a  delicate  seedling,"  still  un- 
derground, and  feebly  seeking  the  light. 
Deliberately  he  avoided  definitions. 

Stung  by  something  said  by  M.  Fabry 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  M.  Briand 
did,  however,  for  a  moment  betray  what 
he  thinks  in  his  heart  of  hearts  of  the 
Locarno  treaties,  and  how  he  interprets 
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the  Locarno  spirit.  M.  Fabry  had  sneered 
that  the  British  guarantee  meant  nothing, 
and  that  France  had  come  off  worst  in  the 
Locarno  lottery.  "You  say  it  means 
nothing,"  he  exclaimed  hotly,  "to  have 
established  the  solidarity  of  France  with 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland."  An  aggressive  Germany  would 
halt  before  such  a  combination.  "I  tell 
you  that  if  you  had  had  that  in  1914  you 
would  have  had  no  war." 

Repercussions  of  Franco-Turkish  Treaty 

The  British  press  emphasizes,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Locarno  debate  in  the 
French  Chamber,  the  fact  that  not  one  of 
the  speakers  expressed  the  slightest  recog- 
nition of  what  Great  Britain  had  done 
in  assuming  new  responsibility  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  French  frontiers.  In 
connection  with  this,  also,  a  good  deal  of 
speculation  is  aroused  by  the  new  Franco- 
Turkish  treaty  of  neutrality.  The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
reports  that  "in  official  French  circles  no 
attempt  is  made  to  define  the  meaning  of 
the  Franco-Turkish  neutrality,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  extract  a  denial  that  it  would 
mean  neutrality  in  a  Turkish  breach  of 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  to  which  France 
is  as  much  a  signatory  as  Great  Britain 
is  a  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles." 

He  also  notes  that  even  the  Paris  press 
is  apprehensive  lest  a  curious  coincidence 
will  be  noticed  in  England  of  France's 
concluding  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with 
Turkey  (supposed  to  be  meditating  an  at- 
tack upon  Great  Britain  and  a  breach  by 
force  of  the  Lausanne  Treaty)  at  the  ex- 
act moment  that  the  Locarno  Pact  comes 
into  force  and  Great  Britain  engages  her- 
self to  defend  France  against  a  similar 
aggression  with  the  whole  of  her  forces. 


AUSTRIA  AND  ITALY 

MUSSOLINI'S  threatening  gestures 
against  Germany  and  the  German 
leaders'  replies  have  had  an  interesting 
repercussion  in  the  form  of  an  Italo- 
Austrian  diplomatic  incident.  After  all, 
the  Tyrolian  frontier  to  which  the  Italian 
dictator  referred  in  his  speeches  separates 
Italy  from  Austria,  not  from  Germany, 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  whole 


affair  should  have  aroused  a  stir  in 
Vienna.  On  February  17  the  Austrian 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Ramek,  made  a  report  on 
the  situation  before  the  Hauptausschuss 
(Interparty  Committee  of  the  Austrian 
Parliament,  which  has  special  powers). 

How  the  Question  Arose 

"At  St.  Germain,"  said  Chancellor 
Ramek,  "Italy  was  granted  the  Brenner 
frontier  for  strategical  reasons,"  a  pro- 
vision which,  he  declared,  was  in  open  con- 
tradiction with  point  9  of  President  Wil- 
son's program,  and  thus  a  German  settle- 
ment with  225,000  inhabitants,  according 
to  Italian  statistics  of  1921,  was  ceded  to 
Italy.  In  a  note  accompanying  the  peace 
treaty  the  Italian  Government  was  pledged 
to  follow  a  very  liberal  minority  policy 
toward  its  new  German  subjects.  This 
promise  and  some  other  promises  of  later 
governments  were  not  kept  by  the  Fascist 
Government.  Since  1923  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrative measures  were  effected  which, 
according  to  declarations  by  Italian  offi- 
cials, aimed  at  the  Italianization  of  Ger- 
mans in  the  Upper  Adige. 

These  measures  created  excitement  where 
Germans  lived,  especially  in  Austria  and 
in  her  Province  of  Tyrol.  In  Italy  sus- 
picion was  entertained  that  this  move- 
ment was  artificially  promoted.  It  was, 
indeed,  promoted,  said  the  Chancellor, 
but  solely  by  the  measures  of  the  Italian 
Government  in  the  Upper  Adige.  He 
continued : 

Anybody  who  pretends  that  an  agitation  of 
hatred  and  enmity  is  conducted  against  the 
Italian  people  from  any  serious  Austrian 
quarter  is  telling  a  lie.  Austria's  people  and 
government  wish  nothing  else  but  to  live  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  Italian  people, 
just  as  with  any  other  people.  I  further  de- 
clare that  anybody  who  asserts  that  serious 
quarters  in  Austria  or  among  Austrian  people 
dream  of  the  reconquest  of  the  Upper  Adige 
is  telling  a  lie,  and  that  he  pretends  some- 
thing ridiculous.  We  don't  recognize  the  St. 
Germain  frontiers  as  just,  but  we  recognize 
them,  because  we  signed  and  ratified  the 
treaty  which  created  them. 

Mussolini's  Explanation  to  Austria 

Then  the  Chancellor  told  the  Haup- 
tausschuss that  some  time  ago  he  in- 
structed his  Minister  at  the  Quirinal  to 
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ask  Signer  Mussolini  for  explanations  of 
his  ominous  allusions  to  carrying  forward 
the  Italian  standard  over  the  Brenner. 
He  said : 

Signor  Mussolini  received  our  ambassador 
on  February  10  and  explained  that  his  words 
meant  only  that  he  would  never  permit 
that  the  situation  created  through  the  peace 
treaties  should  be  upset  in  any  way.  In  the 
interest  of  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries  Signor  Mussolini  thought  it  advis- 
able to  inform  the  Austrian  Government  that 
he  would  never  tolerate  Austria's  union  with 
Germany.  He  emphasized  that  the  never 
meant  to  cause  disquiet  in  Austria  through 
his  utterances.  All  rumors  in  Austria  con- 
cerning a  possible  Italian  raid  or  a  military 
expedition  were  completely  baseless.  Austria 
could  be  assured,  the  Italian  Premier  con- 
cluded, that  no  single  combatant  would  ever 
cross  the  Brenner. 

In  view  of  this  answer  from  Signor  Mus- 
solini, the  Austrian  Government  decided  not 
to  take  any  steps  to  approach  the  League  on 
the  subject,  as  there  was  now  no  formal 
threat  of  war-like  action.  The  answer  of 
Signor  Mussolini  will  now  probably  damp 
down  excitement.  I  hope  that  our  people, 
especially  responsible  quarters  and  the  press, 
will  now  understand  the  responsibility  which 
weighs  upon  every  one  of  us. 

A  peaceful  atmosphere,  however,  the 
Chancellor  continued,  could  only  be  re- 
established if  the  Fascist  hierarchy  and 
the  press  adopted  a  quieter  tone.  He  ex- 
plained that  many  people  were  apprehen- 
sive because  of  the  government's  silence 
on  this  question.  The  government  thought 
it  better  to  act  than  to  speak,  and  it  acted 
by  asking  an  explanation  from  the  Italian 
Prime  Minister. 

Fascist  Dissatisfaction  with  Ramek's   Speech 

Chancellor  Eamek's  speech  caused  con- 
siderable annoyance  in  Eome  and  led  Mus- 
solini in  turn  to  demand  explanations 
from  the  Austrian  Government  regarding 
some  points  in  this  speech.  What  caused 
most  surprise  in  Eome  was  the  sugges- 
tion conveyed  by  Dr.  Eamek  that  Austria 
had  gained  something  like  a  diplomatic 
victory  over  Italy  by  demanding  and  ob- 
taining from  Signor  Mussolini  an  explana- 
tion of  the  concluding  words  of  his  speech 
of  February  7,  and  only  then  deciding  to 


refrain  from  invoking  League  protection 
for  the  menaced  frontiers. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
this  passage  which  caused  Signor  Mus- 
solini in  his  turn  to  demand  explanations 
in  Vienna,  primarily  in  order  to  show  that 
it  was  his  custom  to  exact  explanations 
from  others,  not  to  supply  them  himself. 
Simultaneously  it  was  stated  officially  that, 
far  from  supplying  the  Austrian  Minister 
with  private  explanations  of  his  first 
speech  for  Austria's  benefit,  Signor  Mus- 
solini simply  drew  attention  to  the  general 
explanation  given  in  the  speech  which  he 
had  meanwhile  delivered  before  the 
Senate,  and  bade  the  Austrian  Minister 
be  satisfied  with  this. 

Ferment  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol 

While  both  Vienna  and  Eome  consider 
the  incident  closed,  there  is  still  consider- 
able excitement  in  the  Austrian  Province 
of  the  Tyrol,  where  important  leaders  of 
the  Landtag  or  provincial  Diet  would  have 
their  local  administration  appeal  to  the 
League  for  the  protection  of  their  country- 
men in  the  Upper  Adige,  as  the  federal 
government  is  unwilling  to  take  such  ac- 
tion. Great  bitterness  is  felt  in  the  Tyrol 
against  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Eamek,  be- 
cause he  declared  in  his  speech  that  the 
Upper  Adige  is  a  purely  internal  affair 
of  Italy.  In  Innsbruck,  on  every  corner, 
huge  posters  demand  the  resignation  of 
the  government,  which,  according  to  the 
posters,  is  completely  subservient  to  Signor 
Mussolini.  All  citizens  of  Innsbruck,  re- 
gardless of  party  standing,  were  begged 
to  attend  a  monster  demonstration  on 
Tuesday  night  at  the  town  hall. 

A  conference  of  Tyrolese  party  leaders 
decided  that  the  Tyrol  Diet  must  be  called 
together  as  soon  as  possible  and  asked  to 
adopt  a  decision  against  Dr.  Eamek's  re- 
cent speech  before  the  Hauptausschuss. 


ANGLO-IRAQ  MILITARY  TREATY 

THE  British  Government  has  just 
issued  the  text  of  the  military  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Iraq,  signed 
at  Bagdad  on  January  13.  The  preamble 
to  the  treaty  sets  forth  that,  "anxious  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  stipulations  in  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  dated  December  16,  1925,  fixing 
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the  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Iraq  in 
pursuance  of  Article  III  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  signed  at  Lausanne  on  July  24, 

1923,  to  the  effect  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  high  contracting  parties  now 
defined  by  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  by 
the  undertaking  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government  approved  by  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  on  September  27, 

1924,  should  be  continued  for  a  period  of 
25  years,  unless   Iraq  is,   in   conformity 
with  Article   I   of  the   Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League  before  the  expiration 
of    that    period,"    the    Kings    of    Great 
Britain   and   of   Iraq    "have    decided   by 
means  of  a  new  treaty  to  insure  due  ful- 
fillment of  said  stipulations/' 

Text  of  the  Treaty 

The  text  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
is  as  follows : 

Article  I 

The  provisions  contained  in  Article  XVIII 
of  the  treaty  between  the  high  contracting 
parties  signed  at  Bagdad  on  October  10,  1922, 
and  in  the  protocol  signed  on  April  30,  1923, 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  duration  of 
the  said  treaty,  are  hereby  abrogated  and 
the  said  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  a 
period  of  25  years  from  December  16,  1925, 
unless  before  the  expiration  of  that  period 
Iraq  shall  have  become  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

The  various  agreements  between  the  high 
contracting  parties  subsidiary  to  the  said 
treaty  of  October  10,  1922,  shall,  in  so  far  as 
their  duration  is  made  dependent  on  that 
of  the  said  treaty,  likewise  remain  in  force 
for  the  period  laid  down  in  the  present 
treaty,  but  in  other  respects  their  provisions 
shall  not  be  affected. 

Article  II 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  imme- 
diately after  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaty  and  its  approval  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  continue  active  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  which  have 
already  been  under  discussion  between  them 
in  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  agreements 
arising  out  of  articles  7  and  15  of  the  treaty 
of  October  10,  1922. 

Article  III 

Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  VI  of  the  treaty  of  October  10,  1922, 


in  regard  to  the  admission  of  Iraq  into  the 
League  of  Nations  or  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle XVIII  of  the  said  treaty  which  permit 
the  revision  at  any  time,  subject  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
of  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty  or  of 
certain  of  the  agreements  subsidiary  thereto, 
His  Britannic  Majesty  undertakes  that,  at 
the  time  when  the  treaty  of  October  10,  1922, 
would  have  expired  under  the  protocol  of 
April  30,  1923,  and  at  subsequent  successive 
intervals  of  four  years  until  the  expiry  of 
the  period  of  twenty-five  years  mentioned  in 
the  present  treaty,  or  until  the  admission  of 
Iraq  into  the  League  of  Nations,  he  will  take 
into  active  consideration  the  following  two 
questions,  namely : 

1.  The  question  whether  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  press  for  the  admission  of  Iraq  Into 
the  League  of  Nations. 

2.  If  it  is  not  so  possible,  the  question  of 
the  amendment,  on  account  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  Kingdom  of  Iraq  or  for  any 
other  reason,  of  the  agreements  referred  to 
in  Article  XVIII  of  the  treaty  of  October  10, 
1922. 

The  present  treaty,  in  English  and  Arabic, 
of  which  in  case  of  divergence  the  English 
text  will  prevail,  shall  be  ratified,  and  rati- 
fications shall  be  exchanged  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Explanatory  Note  Concerning  the  Treaty 

The  text  of  the  treaty  is  accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  note,  which  points  out 
that  in  its  decision  of  December  16,  1925, 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
stated  that  as  soon  as,  within  a  period  of 
six  months  from  that  date,  the  execution 
of  the  stipulations  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  treaty  "has  been  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Council,  the  Council 
shall  declare  that  the  present  decision  has 
become  definitive,  and  shall  indicate  the 
measures  required  to  insure  the  delimita- 
tion on  the  ground  of  the  frontier  line." 
The  note  adds  that  the  new  treaty  has 
been  accepted  by  both  chambers  of  the 
Iraq  Parliament.  The  note  proceeds : 

The  effect  of  Article  1  of  the  new  treaty 
is  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  Anglo-Iraq 
Treaty  of  October,  1922,  and  of  the  subsidiary 
agreements  concluded  in  March,  1924,  in  so 
far  as  their  duration  depended  upon  that  of 
the  treaty,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
or  for  such  shorter  period  as  may  elapse 
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before  Iraq  obtains  admission  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  so  far  as  the  duration  of  the 
subsidiary  agreements  was  not  dependent 
upon  that  of  the  main  treaty,  their  provisions 
are  not  affected. 

Consequently,  the  principle  enunciated  in 
articles  1  and  3  of  the  military  and  financial 
agreements  respectively,  viz.,  that  Iraq  shall 
accept  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case 
not  later  than  the  year  1928,  full  military 
and  financial  responsibility  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  internal  order  and  for  the  defense 
of  Iraq  against  foreign  aggression,  remains 
in  force. 

The  discussions  referred  to  in  Article  2 
of  the  new  treaty  relate  to  various  points 
of  detail  and  do  not  affect  the  question  of 
principle  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph. 

The  undertaking  given  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  Article  6  of  the  treaty  of 
1922,  to  use  their  good  offices  to  secure  the 
admission  of  Iraq  to  membership  of  the 
League  of  Nations  as  soon  as  possible,  re- 
mains in  force.  The  provisions  of  Article 
3  of  the  new  treaty  expressly  provide  for 
periodic  consideration  of  the  situation  with 
this  object  in  view.  On  the  admission  of 
Iraq  to  membership  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  operation  of  the  treaty  will  come 
to  an  end. 

The  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  of  September  27,  1924,  included 
their  acceptance  of  an  undertaking  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  agree  to  no  modi- 
fications of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Al- 
liance— i.  e.,  the  treaty  of  1922,  the  protocol 
of  1923,  and  the  subsidiary  agreements — 
without  the  consent  of  the  Council.  A 
similar  undertaking  in  regard  to  the  new 
treaty  will  be  given  to  the  Council. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BRITISH  COAL 
COMMISSION 

ON  MAECH  6  the  British  Coal  Com- 
mission completed  its  report  on  the 
results  of  the  protracted  inquiry  made  by 
it  into  the  condition  of  the  British  coal 
industry.  The  report  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  Government,  the 
mine-owners,  and  the  miners,  and  has  been 
issued  to  the  general  public.  Action  on 
it  is  expected  very  shortly,  since  it  has 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  govern- 


ment subsidy  to  the  coal  industry,  which 
expires  on  April  1  of  this  year. 

Importance  of  the  British  Coal  Industry 

Coal  plays  a  tremendously  important 
part  in  the  economic  life  of  Great  Britain. 
Its  mining  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries 
in  the  country,  and  the  huge  deposits  of 
coal  constitute  a  great  element  in  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is 
an  essential  factor  in  the  British  foreign 
trade,  for  Great  Britain  was,  before  the 
war,  the  largest  exporter  of  coal.  This 
export  trade  in  coal  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant part  in  the  development  of  British 
shipping,  by  providing  the  outgoing  ves- 
sels, whose  principal  cargo  is  non-bulky 
manufactured  goods,  with  excellent  bal- 
last. In  this  manner  Great  Britain  has 
been  able  to  maintain  comparatively  low 
prices  for  its  foodstuffs,  which  have  to  be 
brought  in  from  overseas  and  have  been 
subjected  to  relatively  low  freight  costs. 

Over  a  million  men  are  engaged  in  the 
mining  of  coal.  A  considerable  number 
of  men  are  employed  in  industries  which 
are  auxiliary  to  the  mining  proper.  With 
their  families,  this  group  makes  up  no  less 
than  ten  millions,  or  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  population  of  the  country. 

Post-war  Condition  of  the  Coal  Industry 

For  several  years  after  the  war  the 
British  coal  industry  was  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition.  Many  of  the  European 
coal  fields,  notably  those  in  northern 
France,  were  rendered  unproductive  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  war.  Practically  all 
the  others  were  more  or  less  disorganized 
by  the  war.  Prices  for  coal  were  high  and 
the  export  trade  in  British  coal  was  very 
lucrative. 

But,  as  time  went  on,  European  pro- 
duction gradually  increased,  the  price  of 
coal  diminished,  and  the  British  exports 
suffered  in  consequence.  Moreover,  the 
introduction  of  shorter  hours  in  the  Brit- 
ish mines  and  the  rise  in  the  wages  of  the 
British  miners  rendered  the  operation  of 
coal  mines  unprofitable.  As  a  result  of 
this,  the  British  mine-owners  began  to 
make  efforts  in  1924  to  lower  the  wages 
of  the  miners.  The  miners,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  bitterly  opposed  to  any  cuts 
in  wages. 

The  mine-operators  finally  brought  the 
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issue  to  a  head  by  announcing  their  de- 
cision to  cut  wages.  The  miners  replied 
with  a  threat  of  a  strike,  announcing  at 
the  same  time  that  their  strike  would  be 
supported  by  a  simultaneous  strike  of  the 
railwaymen  and  the  transport  workers. 
Great  Britain  was  thus  faced  with  a  revo- 
lution, and  the  British  Government,  in 
order  to  prevent  such  a  calamity,  offered 
the  coal  industry  a  temporary  subsidy. 

Government  Subsidy  to  the  Coal  Industry 

By  the  terms  of  the  subsidy,  which  was 
to  run  until  the  end  of  the  then  current 
fiscal  year  (March  31,  1926),  the  miners 
were  to  continue  to  receive  the  same  wages 
as  they  were  receiving,  and  the  govern- 
ment undertook  to  reimburse  the  mine- 
operators  with  the  difference  between  the 
wages  actually  paid  and  those  which  the 
operators  wished  to  offer.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  the  subsidy  to  the 
British  Treasury  would  be  about  fifty 
million  dollars,  though  the  actual  cost  has 
proved  to  be  no  less  than  double  that  sum. 

Together  with  the  subsidy,  the  govern- 
ment undertook  to  appoint  a  Coal  Com- 
mission "to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  economic  position  of  the  coal  industry 
and  the  conditions  affecting  it  and  to 
make  any  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement thereof."  The  purpose  of  the 
subsidy  was  to  provide  a  breathing  spell, 
during  which  the  commission  would  per- 
form its  task  and  a  more  or  less  permanent 
solution  of  the  problem  would  be  found. 

Work  of  the  Coal  Commission 
The  Coal  Commission  was  appointed  on 
September  3  and  held  its  first  meeting  on 
September  14,  1925.  It  consisted  of  four 
members,  viz.,  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  who 
acted  as  chairman;  Sir  William  Henry 
Beveridge,  General  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
and  Mr.  Kenneth  Lee.  None  of  the  com- 
missioners has  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  coal  industry ;  they  were  specially 
chosen  with  that  in  view.  They  were  as- 
sisted by  a  large  group  of  experts. 

After  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  prob- 
lem they  had  to  consider,  the  commission- 
ers decided  they  would  require  informa- 
tion on  subjects  which  fell  into  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  groups.  These  included 
general  statistics,  the  demand  for  British 
coal,  utilization  of  coal,  obsolescence  and 
replacement  of  mines,  finance  and  owner- 


ship of  mines,  methods  of  working,  mar- 
keting, and  distribution,  wages,  hours,  ac- 
cidents and  diseases,  housing,  joint  com- 
mittees, costs  other  than  wages,  proceeds 
of  the  industry,  research,  royalties,  the 
nationalization  of  mines,  and  .experience 
in  other  countries.  Before  the  first  public 
meeting  of  the  commission,  on  October  15, 
the  members  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
some  of  the  coal  fields. 

The  public  sittings  were  concluded  on 
January  14,  and  after  that  the  commis- 
sioners were  continuously  engaged  on  the 
preparation  of  their  report.  This  involved 
hard  work  and  prolonged  meetings,  and  it 
was  a  common  thing  for  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel  and  his  colleagues  to  sit  until  a 
late  hour  at  night. 

Proposals  of  the  Coal  Commission 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  both  the 
miners  and  the  mine-operators  were  re- 
quested to  present  their  separate  plans  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  miners 
proposed  the  nationalization  of  the  coal 
industry.  Under  the  British  system  most 
of  the  coal  lands  are  owned  as  hereditary 
estates,  with  the  mining  rights  leased  to 
the  actual  operators  and  the  owners  of  the 
lands  receiving  royalties.  The  miners 
proposed  that  the  government  take  over 
both  the  coal  lands  and  the  operating  com- 
panies. The  mine-operators  proposed  a 
cut  in  the  wages  of  the  miners  and  the 
extension  of  working  hours;  they  also 
asked  for  a  cut  in  the  wages  of  the  railway 
workers,  which  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
transporting  coal. 

The  Coal  Commission,  in  its  unanimous 
report  (it  was  stipulated  by  the  govern- 
ment that  the  report  of  the  commission 
was  to  be  unanimous),  rejected  the  miners' 
proposal  for  a  complete  nationalization  of 
the  mining  industry,  but  accepted  the 
proposal  that  the  government  take  over 
the  royalty  rights  by  buying  out  the  pres- 
ent owners.  It  rejected  the  mine-opera- 
tors' demand  for  an  all-round  cut  in 
wages,  but  recommended  that  the  wages 
of  the  higher-paid  miners  be  somewhat  re- 
duced. It  also  made  a  number  of  techni- 
cal recommendations  for  the  increasing  of 
the  productivity  of  coal  mining. 

With  regard  to  the  subsidy,  the  com- 
mission recommended  its  discontinuance 
on  April  1. 
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LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS 


equilibrium,    in    other   countries   for   the 
amelioration  of  the  burden  of  taxation. 

Below  is  given  a  table  showing  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  various  European  coun- 
tries for  national  defense,  as  authorized 
in  their  budgets  for  the  fiscal  year  1925- 
1926:* 


THE  problem  of  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments is  once  more  drawing  to  itself 
the  attention  of  the  world.  Investigated 
and  discussed  for  five  years  by  commis- 
sions of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  with- 
out arriving  at  any  practical  result,  the 

question  is  now  reopened  by  the  Council     Austria ($9,758,834) 

of  the  League  as  a  result  of  the  conclu-     Belgium (37,974,107) 

sion  of  the  Locarno  agreements.  5ulg*ri?  *  V/ (874,769) 

Czechoslovakia (55,140,540) 

Invitation  to  Arms   Conference  Denmark (12,825,296) 

Esthoma (4,484,295) 

On  December  12,  1925,  Senator  Vittorio     Finland    (9,759,840) 

Scialoja,  as  President  of  the  Council  of     France  (221,789,482) 

the  League  of  Nations,  invited  nineteen     GreeTf ..'.'.'. V.'. ".".'.'.' ^nSS) 

nations  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Italy  .                                       ,'.  (H5'i69'46l) 

preparatory  commission  on  the  limitation     Latvia (8,'736,'3l4) 

of  armaments.     The  nations  invited  in-     Lithuania (5,172,700) 

elude,  besides  the  ten  which   are  repre-     Netherlands  (42,005,173) 

sented    on    the    Council    (France,    Great     g*way (1SS 

T>   -j.   •        TJ.  i        T  T»  i    •  /-N       i  i  oiana   lXoo.oio.lUUI 

Britain,   Italy,  Japan,   Belgium,   Czecho-     Portugal ( 19,827,091 ) 

Slovakia,    Brazil,    Spain,    Hungary,    and     Rumania  (21,628,264) 

Sweden),    the    United    States,    Germany,      Serb-Croat-Slovene  State (38,220,409) 

Poland,  Eumania,  the  Netherlands,  Fin-     sPain (90,820,704) 

land,  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State,  and  ^SS^":"\\\:"::""::    ffiSSR 

Bulgaria.     The  date  originally  set  for  the     Turkey (28,373,783) 

meeting  of  the  commission  was  February  Union   of   Soviet   Socialist   Re- 

15,   but,   in   accordance   with   the  wishes         publics (215,088,205) 

of  the  countries  invited,  it  was  postponed     Unlted  Kingdom (559,015,000) 

to  this  spring.  The    &          streilgth    of   the   principal 

The  commission  s  task  will  be  to  per-  ™                            u     .                 ,  r 

,          ,,                                                   .*,  European  powers  having  compulsory  serv- 

form  the  necessary  preliminary  work  be-  ice  igrag  f ollowg . 

fore  a  general  conference  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  can  be  called.     It  will  Terms  of            Peace 

,              •    ,    j     •       •  ,               i     i        ,1        T              >  service  with          strength 

be    assisted    in    its    work    by    the    .Leagues  regular  army.         of  army. 

Permanent  Advisory  Commission,  consist-     France 1%  years       657  000 

ing  of  naval,  military,  and  air  experts,     Russia 2         '  800,'oOG 

and  by  a  joint  commission  composed  of     Italy  1%      •  308,000 

transit,  financial,   and  economic  experts,     Poland 2  276,000 

as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Inter-  «»a  V;.V.V.V;;;.  \         \           \%™ 

national  Bureau  of  Labor.  Czechoslovakia   14  mos.  150,000 

Armaments  and  Public  Finance  *elf  Um    J 

Spain 2  180,000 

The  question  of  the  limitation  of  arma-     Greece  2  86,000 

ments  is  important,  not  only  from  the 

point  of  view  of  international  peace,  but  When  the  question  of  armament  comes 

also   from  the   point   of  view   of   public  up  for  a  practical  solution,  it  is  believed 

finance.     In  practically  all  countries  the  that  the  question  of  expenditures  for  mili- 

maintenance  of  an  army  or  navy,  or  both,  tary   purposes   will   be   considered   along 

involves  a  heavy  outlay  of  public  funds,  with  the  equally  important  factors  of  in- 

The   cutting   down   of   this   expenditure,      

which  can  be  effected  by  a  reduction  of  .  The  conversion  into  dollars  is  on  the  basis 

armaments,  is  essential  in  certain  coun-  of  tne  average  of  the  exchange  rates  current 

tries  for  the  establishment  of  a  budgetary  in  July,  1925. 
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dustrial  capacity,  geographical  position, 
system  of  alliances,  and  the  like.  Upon 
all  these  factors  combined,  not  upon  an 
army  alone,  depends  ultimate  security 
against  armed  agression. 


THE  LITTLE  ENTENTE 

A  CONFERENCE  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania, 
and  the  Serb,  Croat,  Slovene  State  was 
held  at  Temesvar,  Rumania,  on  February 
11.  This  meeting,  though  not  one  of  the 
periodical  conferences  held  by  the  Little 
Entente,  furnished  the  occasion  to  discuss 
questions  usually  taken  up  in  the  regular 
meetings.  The  account  of  this  conference 
and  other  data  given  below  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  some  bearing  upon  the 
coming  disarmament  negotiations. 

Seven  Conferences  of  the  Little  Entente 

Including  the  present  meeting,  the  Lit- 
tle Entente  has  held  seven  conferences  to 
date,  the  first  of  which  was  in  1922.  The 
three  powers  followed  a  fairly  uniform 
policy  after  1920,  but  were  not  then  known 
as  the  "Little  Entente."  In  outline  form, 


the  work  of  each  of  the  conferences  held 
to  date  may  be  illustrated  as  below : 

Marienbad,  August  25,  1922 

It  was  decided  that  the  treaty  of  de- 
fensive alliance  between  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes,  signed  at  Belgrade  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1920,  should  be  renewed  and  ex- 
tended for  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
treaty  was  signed  on  August  31,  1922. 

Prague,  August  27-28,  1922 

Relations  with  Poland,  a  country  repre- 
sented at  this  meeting,  were  discussed  and 
strengthened.  Policy  of  Little  Entente 
vis-a-vis  Austria,  Germany,  and  the  com- 
ing assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  agreed  upon. 

Sinaia,  July  28,  1928 

No  definite  results  of  meeting  shown  by 
the  available  published  record. 

Belgrade,  January  10-12,  1924 

The  communique  issued  by  the  foreign 
ministers  announced  that  the  three  powers 


Contracting  party.  Nature  of  Alliance. 

Czechoslovakia  and  the  S.  C.   Defensive  alliance. 
S.  State. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Military  convention.  Con- 
cerned with  technical  meas- 
ures to  insure  the  execution 
of  the  defensive  alliance. 

Convention  renewing  and  ex- 
tending scope  of  alliance  of 
August  14,  1920.  "Political 
and  diplomatic  support  in 
their  international  rela- 
tions." Economic  co-opera- 
tion. 


Place,  date,  and  duration. 

Belgrade,  August  14,  1920. 
Two  years  from  date  of 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

Prague,  August  34,  1921.  Pre- 
sumably for  same  period  as 
defensive  alliance. 


Marianske"  Lazne,  August  31, 
1922.  Five  years  from  date 
of  exchange  of  ratifications. 
Alliance  of  1920  extended 
for  same  period  and  pre- 
sumably the  military  con- 
vention. 


Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania.    Defensive  alliance.       Directed  Bucharest,     April     23,     1921. 

particularly     against     Hun-       Two  years  from  date  of  ex- 
gary.  change  of  ratifications.    Pro- 

longed   for   three   years    on 
May  7,  1923. 

Rumania    and    the    S.    C.    S.   Defensive  alliance.       Directed  Belgrade,  June  7,  1921.     Two 
State.  in  particular  against  Hun-       years  from  date  of  exchange 

gary  and  Bulgaria.  of    ratifications.      Renewed 

October  24,  1923. 
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were  in  complete  agreement,  that  the 
three  regarded  in  the  same  light  Greek 
and  Bulgarian  questions,  that  they  were 
determined  to  maintain  intact  the  treaties 
of  peace  [that  is,  a  common  policy  with 
respect  to  Austria-Hungary  and  Bul- 
garia] . 

Prague,  July  11, 192J+ 

Discussions  were  concerned  with  the 
reparation  question,  the  London  Confer- 
ence was  to  be  convened  on  July  16,  mili- 
tary control  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  and 
certain  aspects  of  the  security  problem. 

Bucharest,  May  9-10,  1925 

General  problems  affecting  the  three 
countries  and  in  particular  the  rejection 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol  by  Great  Britain, 
the  election  of  von  Hindenburg  in  Ger- 
many, the  uprising  in  Bulgaria  followed 
by  the  demand  for  an  increase  in  Bul- 
garian armament,  and  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian-Polish  accord  were  discussed. 

Temesvar,  February  11,  1926 
Eesults  given  below. 

Alliances   Between  Members  of  the  Little 
Entente 

In  addition  to  these  conferences,  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  the  alliances  that  now 
exist  between  the  members  of  the  Little 
Entente.  No  mention  is  made  of  closely 
related  alliances,  such  as  exist  between 
France  and  Czechoslovakia,  France  and 
Poland,  or  Poland  and  Rumania. 

The  Temesvar  Conference 

The  recent  conference  in  particular  dis- 
cussed the  counterfeiting  of  foreign 
moneys  carried  on  for  some  time  in  Hun- 
gary. The  outcome,  as  shown  in  the  com- 
munique given  later,  seems  to  be  that  there 
is  no  longer  an  intention  to  make  a  joint 
diplomatic  representation  at  Budapest,  as 
was  previously  reported  to  be  imminent. 

Apart  from  the  Hungarian  situation,  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Conference  Mr.  Benesh  announced 
that  the  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment concerning  de  jure  recognition 
had  been  adjourned  sine  die.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  indicated  that  no  further  prog- 


ress had  been  made  in  the  negotiations 
of  a  similar  nature  between  the  Serb, 
Croat,  Slovene  State  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. These  two  facts  have  been  in- 
terpreted in  the  Central  European  press 
as  an  indication  of  the  determination  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Serb,  Croat,  Slov- 
ene State  to  stand  by  Rumania  so  far  as 
Russian  affairs  are  concerned. 

As  concerns  a  Balkan  security  pact,  Mr. 
Ninchitch,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Serb,  Croat,  Slovene  State,  stated  that  his 
country  was  primarily  interested  in  this 
question.  Before  an  accord  could  be 
reached,  however,  outstanding  questions 
between  his  country  and  Greece  would 
have  to  be  settled.  This  statement  seems 
to  apply  in  particular  to  the  free  outlet 
demanded  by  the  S.  C.  S.  State  at  Sa- 
lonika. 

Official  Communique  on  the  Conference 

The  following  communique  was  issued 
at  the  close  of  the  conference : 

TEMESVAB,  February  11  [1926]. 

Messrs.  Ninchitch,  Benesh,  and  Duca  met 
at  Temesvar  today  for  an  exchange  of  views 
concerning  different  questions  of  the  day 
that  interest  their  countries  ...  As  in 
preceding  conferences  of  the  Little  Entente 
the  three  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  re- 
viewed the  general  international  situation 
and  again  found  their  views  to  be  perfectly 
identical. 

Messrs.  Benesh,  Ninchitch,  and  Duca  ex- 
amined principally  the  questions  which  will 
be  taken  up  at  the  coming  discussions  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  They  have  agreed  upon  a 
common  policy  at  the  disarmament  confer- 
ence. 

The  situation  brought  about  by  the  Locarno 
agreements  and  their  repercussion  in  Western 
and  Central  Europe  was  likewise  discussed  in 
detail  in  conformity  with  the  pacific  aims  of 
the  Little  Entente.  The  same  desire  for 
peace  predominated  in  the  discussions  be- 
tween the  three  foreign  ministers  in  seeking 
the  means  to  assure  the  future  of  peace  in 
the  Balkans. 

The  question  of  the  counterfeiting  of  notes 
in  Hungary  and  the  events  which  arose  there- 
from were  likewise  examined  in  detail.  In 
the  interest  of  peace  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  regrettable  affair  will  be  completely 
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aired,  and  that  the  necessary  measures  will 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  future  repetition.  The 
States  comprising  the  Little  Entente  have 
decided  to  await  this  result. 

All  these  discussions  showed  the  strong  de- 
sire of  the  Little  Entente  to  continue  in  the 
same  spirit  of  solidarity  and  harmony  the 
work  of  pacification  that  the  interests  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania 
necessitate,  and  that  they  have  never  ceased 
to  pursue  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
international  situation. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Little  Entente  will 
be  held  in  May,  at  Bled,  in  Yugoslavia. 


THE  WORLD'S  NAVIES 

ACCORDING  to  the  figures  recently 
J\.  issued  by  the  British  Admiralty,  the 
United  States  has  at  the  present  time  the 
largest  navy  in  the  world.  There  are 
ninety-nine  more  war  vessels  under  the 
American  flag  than  there  are  under  the 
British — Great  Britain  occupying  the  sec- 
ond place  among  the  world's  naval  powers. 
Although  the  United  States  possesses  fewer 
cruisers  than  Great  Britain,  she  has  309 
destroyers  as  compared  with  the  172  Brit- 
ish, and  120  submarines  as  against  56  for 
Great  Britain.  All  these  vessels  are  actu- 
ally built.  The  totals  for  the  respective 
powers  of  the  vessels  built  or  building 


are: 


Built.     Building. 

British  Empire 444  35 

United   States 543  36 

Japan  222  62 

France  219  127 

Italy    247  55 

Soviet  Union 176  30 

Germany    87  1 

With  regard  to  the  ships  built,  the  re- 
spective totals  are  as  follows,  the  figures 
in  parentheses  denoting  those  building  or 
projected : 

United  States. — Battleships,  eighteen 
(nil)  ;  cruisers,  thirty-two  (eight)  ;  ar- 
mored coast  defense  vessels  and  monitors, 
one  (nil)  ;  aircraft  carriers,  one  (two)  ; 
destroyers,  three  hundred  and  nine 
(twelve)  ;  submarines,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (eight)  ;  gunboats  and  dispatch 
vessels,  twelve  (nil)  ;  river  gunboats,  six 
(six);  mine-sweepers,  forty-four  (nil). 


British  Empire. — Battleships,  eighteen 
(two)  ;  battle  cruisers,  four  (nil)  ;  cruis- 
ers, forty-seven  (fifteen)  ;  cruiser  mine- 
layers, nil  (one)  ;  armored  coast  defense 
vessels  and  monitors,  three  (nil)  ;  aircraft 
carriers,  eight  (one)  ;  flotilla  leaders, 
seventeen  (nil)  ;  destroyers,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  (two)  ;  submarines,  thirty- 
six  (ten)  ;  sloops,  thirty-four  (nil)  ; 
coastal  motor-boats,  six  (nil)  ;  gunboats 
and  dispatch  vessels,  nil  (four)  ;  river 
gunboats,  eighteen  (nil)  ;  mine-sweepers, 
sixty-one  (nil). 

Japan — Battleships,  six  (nil)  ;  battle 
cruisers,  four  (nil)  ;  cruisers,  thirty-one 
(eight)  ;  cruiser  mine-layers,  three  (nil)  ; 
aircraft  carriers,  two  (two)  ;  destroyers, 
one  hundred  and  three  (twenty-four)  ; 
submarines,  fifty-three  (twenty-six)  ; 
coastal  motor-boats,  two  (nil)  ;  gunboats 
and  dispatch  vessels,  six  (nil)  ;  river  gun- 
boats, eight  (nil) ;  mine-sweepers,  four 
(two). 

France. — Battleships,  nine  (nil) ;  cruis- 
ers, fifteen  (nine) ;  cruiser  mine-layers, 
nil  (two)  ;  aircraft  carriers,  nil  (two)  ; 
flotilla  leaders,  two  (twenty)  ;  destroyers, 
fifty-four  (thirty-six)  ;  submarines,  forty- 
five  (fifty-eight)  ;  sloops,  eight  (nil)  ; 
coastal  motor-boats,  two  (nil)  ;  gunboats 
and  dispatch  vessels,  forty-nine  (nil)  ; 
river  gunboats,  six  (nil)  ;  mine-sweepers, 
twenty-nine  (nil). 

Italy. — Battleships,  seven  (nil) ;  cruis- 
ers, fourteen  (five) ;  aircraft  carriers,  one 
(nil)  ;  flotilla  leaders,  eleven  (nil)  ;  de- 
stroyers, fifty-two  (twenty-four)  ;  torpedo 
boats,  fifty-four  (nil)  ;  submarines,  forty- 
two  (twenty)  ;  coastal  motor-boats,  twelve 
(nil) ;  gunboats  and  dispatch  vessels, 
twelve  (nil)  ;  river  gunboats,  two  (nil)  ; 
mine-sweepers,  forty  (six). 

Soviet  Union. — Battleships,  five  (one)  ; 
cruisers,  seven  (two)  ;  aircraft  carriers, 
one  (nil)  ;  destroyers,  eighty  -  three 
(twenty-four)  ;  submarines,  twenty-three 
(three)  ;  sloops,  four  (nil)  ;  coastal  motor- 
boats,  twenty-seven  (nil)  ;  gunboats  and 
dispatch  vessels,  two  (nil)  ;  river  gun- 
boats, four  (nil)  ;  mine-sweepers,  twenty 
(nil). 

Germany. — Battleships,  eight  (nil)  ; 
cruisers,  nine  (nil)  ;  destroyers,  sixteen 
(one)  ;  torpedo  boats,  sixteen  (nil)  ;  gun- 
boats and  dispatch  vessels,  three  (nil)  ; 
mine-sweepers,  thirty-five  (nil). 
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It  is  shown  in  the  return  that  the  fol- 
lowing length  of  life  have  been  assumed 
for  vessels:  Battleships,  battle  cruisers, 
aircraft  carriers,  and  cruisers,  twenty  years 
each ;  destroyers,  sixteen  years ;  subma- 
rines, twelve  years;  coastal  motor-boats, 
ten  years ;  other  vessels,  twenty  years. 


TACNA-ARICA  PLEBISCITE 
ADVANCES 

The  Tacna-Arica  Plebiscite  Commission, 
according  to  Associated  Press  dispatches, 
at  its  meeting,  March  25,  defeated  all 
measures  advocating  postponement  of  the 
registration  of  the  plebiscite  to  decide  the 
sovereignty  of  the  territory,  as  between 
Chile  and  Peru. 

The  commission  also  defeated  a  motion 
introduced  by  Manuel  Freyre  y  Santan- 
der,  of  the  Peruvian  delegation,  demand- 
ing neutralization  of  the  territory. 

The  registration,  therefore,  it  is  under- 
stood, was  set  for  Saturday,  March  27, 
although  Maj.  Gen.  Lassiter,  the  Ameri- 
can chairman,  declared:  "By  no  means 
have  all  the  prerequisites  to  a  fair  plebi- 
scite been  complied  with." 

The  Peruvian  indefinite  postponement 
measure  was  defeated  in  hopes  that  ap- 
propriate safeguards  for  the  plebiscite 
will  be  provided. 

The  neutralization  of  the  territory,  by 
the  substitution  of  neutrals  for  all  the 
Chilean  forces  and  authorities  in  the  zone, 
was  denied  on  the  grounds  that  the  arbi- 
trator, President  Coolidge,  had  already 
decided  the  question  in  his  note  of  May 
9,  1925. 

A  number  of  plans  for  the  solution  of 
this  vexed  question  have  been  recently 
submitted  to  and  studied  by  the  authori- 
ties interested,  but  at  this  writing  the 
plebiscite  is  evidently  to  be  tried  out  as 
best  it  may. 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 

February  16— March  15,  1926 

Feb.  16 — The  League  of  Nations  Man- 
dates Commission  begins  an  extraordinary 
session  to  examine  the  report  of  France 
on  Syria. 

Feb.  17 — The  German  ambassador  in 
Paris  learns  from  M.  Briand  that  the 
French  Government  favors  a  permanent 
seat  for  Poland  on  the  League  Council. 


Feb.  25 — President  Coolidge  confirms 
the  decisions  of  the  Tacna  Arica  Plebisci- 
tary  Commission,  from  which  appeals  had 
been  made  by  both  Chile  arid  Peru. 

Feb.  25 — Franco-Russian  negotiations 
on  juridical,  economic,  financial,  and  po- 
litical problems  open  in  Paris. 

March  2 — The  League  Mandates  Com- 
mission concludes  its  extraordianry  ses- 
sion, after  fourteen  meetings.  It  will 
submit  its  report  on  the  French  dealings 
with  Syria  to  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

March  2 — The  French  Chamber,  by  a 
vote  of  413  to  171,  ratifies  the  Locarno 
treaties. 

March  6— The  finance  bill  of  M.  Bri- 
and's  ministry  is  defeated  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  vote  of  274  to 
221;  whereupon  the  cabinet  resigns. 

March  7 — Newspapermen  converse,  by 
radio  and  telephone,  from  New  York  to 
London,  a  distance  of  3,500  miles. 

March  7 — Announcement  is  made  of 
the  discovery,  in  the  University  of  Illinois, 
of  one  of  the  five  previously  unidentified 
chemical  elements.  This  is  the  first  ele- 
ment which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
United  States. 

March  8 — A  special  session  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Council  and  Assembly 
opens  in  Geneva. 

March  9 — The  Turkish  Government  ac- 
cepts an  invitation  to  appear  before  the 
Council  of  the  League  to  discuss  clauses 
of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  relating  to 
Graeco-Turkish  frontiers. 

March  10 — M.  Briand  forms  his  ninth 
French  ministry. 

March  10 — A  subcommittee  of  the 
League  Assembly  unanimously  recom- 
mends the  admission  of  Germany  to  the 
League. 

March  10 — Members  of  the  League 
Council  meet  in  private  to  discuss  the 
solution  of  the  Council  membership  crisis. 

March  14 — The  Tacna-Arica  Plebiscite 
Commission  postpones  the  date  of  regis- 
tration of  voters  from  March  15  to  March 
27. 

March  15 — The  powers  party  to  the 
protocol  of  1901  warn  Chinese  command- 
ers at  Taku  that  the  port  must  be  cleared 
of  mines  within  three  days  and  kept  open 
to  world  shipping. 
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LOCARNO 

By  OSCAR  T.  CROSBY 


Doctor  Crosby,  author  of  "International 
War ;  Its  Causes  and  Its  Cure,"  was  Director 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  and 
Northern  France,  1915 ;  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  charge  Fiscal  Bureaus, 
1917;  and  President  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Council  on  War  Purchases  and  Finance,  1917- 
1919. — THE  EDITOR. 

MR.  GEOEGE  GLASGOW  writes  in 
the  Contemporary  Review,  Decem- 
ber, 1925,  as  follows: 

It  was  the  psychology  of  Locarno  that 
mattered.  The  interesting  thing  was  that 
few  people  took  any  interest  in  the  actual 
texts.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  is 
afforded  by  Dr.  Benesh. 

This  statesman  is  then  quoted  by  Mr. 
Glasgow  as  having  said:  "A  definite  pact 
has  been  signed,  whereby  the  signatories 
undertake  (a)  not  to  make  war,  (&)/' 
etc.,  etc. 

We  have  here  a  fair  sample  of  the  usual 
press  comment  on  the  newest  "new  era1" 
documents. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  them  reveals 
that  Dr.  Benesh  spoke  in  terms  of  "at- 
mosphere," not  of  fact. 

The  Locarno  spirit  was  doubtless  one 
of  real  desire  to  seek  peace;  the  Locarno 
institutions  envisage  war. 

True,  the  Locarno  agreements  contain 
clauses  which  seem  to  substitute  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  for  any  resort  to 
war. 

But  what  are  the  facts? 

(1)  The  substitution  is  found  to  be  sub- 
ject to  such  exceptions  that,  in  effect,  the 
arbitration  agreements  will  probably  not 
be  applicable  to  any  realities  whatever, 

(2)  The   renunciation   of  war   in  the 
security  pact  is  found  to  be  not  more  com- 
plete than  is  now  the  general  case  under 
the  provision  of  the  League  Covenant  and 
the  court  protocol. 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  with  respect 
to  certain  particular  cases,  the  signatories 
enjoy  a  wider  right  of  making  independ- 
ent war  than  is  given  them  by  the  Cove- 
nant.    The  hopeful  reader  of  the  agree- 
ments is  lured  by  a  succession  of  mirages 
over  a  desert  of  sterile  words. 

(4)  The  League  is  treated  as  an  incom- 


petent. It  cannot  now,  according  to  the 
Locarno  gospel,  give  "sufficient  protec- 
tion" to  its  members,  and  in  the  new 
agreements  the  five  signatories  presume 
to  prescribe  to  the  Council  procedures  not 
found  in  the  Covenant.  An  extension  of 
this  procedure  by  other  groups  of  mem- 
bers would  destroy  the  League. 

(5)  A  maze  of  documents  must  now  be 
studied  by  cross-reference  ere  the  vital 
relations  between  States  appear:  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  (including  the  Covenant), 
Dawes  Plan,  Protocol  of  International 
Court,  and  four  varieties  of  Locarno  en- 
gagements. The  world  can  be  suffocated 
in  peace  treaties  and  can  fight  to  extricate 
itself  from  them. 

A  Virtue  Claimed 

It  is  claimed  that  a  highly  desirable 
feature  of  these  engagements  is  this, 
namely,  that  they  are  made  not  merely 
between  nations  counting  normally  upon 
the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations,  but 
are  rather  made  between  nations  whose 
present  relations  are  deemed  threatening 
to  each  other. 

If  the  abstention  from  war  between 
such  potential  enemies  were  complete  and 
absolute,  then  the  claim  of  special  virtue 
in  these  engagements  might  be  fully  rec- 
ognized. This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
In  large  measure  the  League  situation 
persists,  though  it  is  now  befogged.  True 
peace  progress,  if  any,  results  from  the 
accession  of  Germany  to  the  League, 
which  includes  nations  bearing  all  kinds 
of  relationships  to  each  other. 

The  outcry  about  the  alleged  novelty  in 
these  engagements  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  hypnotization 
and  self-hypnotization  which  filled  the 
Locarno  atmosphere. 

Interpretation  of  Documents 

The  task  of  making  a  rather  minute 
examination  of  the  various  and  compli- 
cated peace  programs  seems  to  some  well- 
wishers  of  these  undertakings  to  be  in- 
spired by  unfriendly  attitudes  toward  the 
peace  movement.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
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If  the  arrangements  instituted  by  these 
Locarno  documents  are  to  be  subjected  to 
the  test  of  changing  conditions,  then 
every  sentence,  every  word,  every  comma, 
in  these  writings  may  be  challenged. 
Such  has  been  the  history  of  another 
great  document — the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  And  during  the  lifetime 
of  Locarno  statesmen  one  will  say,  "I  un- 
derstood these  words  as  meaning  this." 
And  another  will  say,  "But  I  understood 
them  to  mean  that."  Thus  collaborators 
over  the  same  texts  do  often  differ  widely 
in  interpretation.  Cases  arise  even  when 
all  collaborators  find  that  they  have  failed 
to  express  in  words  their  real  intent. 

It  is  well,  then,  I  think,  that  neutral 
minds  should  seek  possible  and  probable 
constructions  of  the  now  numerous  over- 
lapping international  agreements.  These 
constructions  should  be  anticipated  before 
application  of  difficult  texts  to  threaten- 
ing situations  must  be  hastily  made  by 
fevered  minds. 

There  is  much  bad  drafting  in  the 
Covenant  and  in  the  Locarno  agreements, 
all  now  intertwined.  In  so  far  as  they 
become  important  in  the  world's  affairs, 
this  bad  drafting  will  bear  bitter  fruit. 
All  the  more  reason  for  constant  study  of 
the  texts. 

Until  the  world  shall  be  endowed  with 
an  international  tribunal  and  a  true  in- 
ternational coercive  force,  available  to  the 
tribunal  as  a  sanction  for  its  decrees, 
there  will  ever  be  danger  from  the  clash- 
ing interpretations  given  to  treaties  by 
clashing  national  interests.  Being  now 
plentifully  supplied  with  peace  agree- 
ments, we  may  fight  over  these,  as  well  as 
over  the  substantial  matters  which  have 
heretofore  loosed  the  dogs  of  war. 

The  Locarno  agreements  consist  of 
eight  documents: 

First.  The  so-called  Security  Pact  be- 
tween Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Italy. 

Second.  Arbitration  Convention  be- 
tween Germany  and  Belgium. 

Third.  Arbitration  Convention  be- 
tween Germany  and  France. 

Fourth.  Arbitration  Treaty  between 
Germany  and  Poland. 

Fifth.  Arbitration  Treaty  between  Ger- 
many and  Czechoslovakia. 


(The  arbitration  agreements  are  sub- 
stantially identical.) 

Sixth.  "Aid  and  Assistance"  agreement 
between  France  and  Poland. 

Seventh.  "Aid  and  Assistance"  agree- 
ment between  France  and  Czechoslovakia. 

(These  two  agreements  (6  and  7)  are 
substantially  identical.) 

Eighth.  Interpretative  note  to  Ger- 
many, signed  by  the  Locarno  negotiators. 

No  one  of  these  agreements  can  be 
fully  understood  without  reference  to  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
to  other  Locarno  agreements.  Portions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  other  than  the 
Covenant,  are  also  involved. 

The  German-French  and  German-Bel- 
gian arbitration  treaties  are  only  amplifi- 
cations of  Article  3  of  the  security  pact. 
In  the  process  of  amplification,  some  an- 
noying contradictions  crept  in. 

Limitations 

These  agreements  are  more  readily  un- 
derstood if  we  at  once  consider  the  re- 
markable exceptions  to  their  operations 
as  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  treaties  them- 
selves. They  are  found  in  the  following 
general  limitations,  applying  directly  or 
indirectly  to  all  that  was  put  in  written 
engagements  between  the  parties. 

Article  6  of  the  security  pact  reads  as 
follows : 

The  provisions  of  the  present  treaty  do 
not  affect  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  under  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  or  under  arrangements  supple- 
mentary thereto,  including  the  agreements 
signed  in  London  on  August  30,  1924  (that 
is,  the  Dawes  Plan). 

Paragraph  2,  Article  1,  of  the  arbitra- 
tion treaties  reads  as  follows: 

This  provision  (referring  to  conflicts  over 
"respective  rights")  does  not  apply  to  dis- 
putes arising  out  of  events  prior  to  the  pres- 
ent treaty  and  belonging  to  the  past. 

First    Limitation 

As  to  Article  6,  cited  above,  it  seems 
fair  to  suppose  that  every  quarrel  arising 
in  Europe  within  the  next  fifty  years  may, 
with  reason,  be  claimed  as  centering 
around  a  "right  or  obligation1"  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  or  under  the  London 
agreements.  All  such  quarrels  are  left 
untouched  by  Locarno. 
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Thus,  if  we  accept  the  French  view  of 
their  rights  under  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, another  Ruhr  occupation  might 
occur  without  violation  of  the  Locarno 
agreements.  And  if  we  consider  the 
French  interpretation,  which  led  to  the 
Ruhr  movement,  as  being  of  doubtful 
validity,  it  yet  remains  that  the  whole 
subject-matter  lies  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  Locarno  treaties.  It  pertains  to  a 
right  or  obligation  under  the  great  treaty, 
which  includes,  we  must  remember,  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
Ruhr  question  and  all  similar  questions 
are  not  involved  in  the  Locarno  agree- 
ments, except,  as  we  shall  see,  that  cer- 
tain extensions  of  war-making  power  be- 
yond the  Covenant  lines  are  assumed  by 
the  Locarno  signatories. 

Second   Limitation 

In  the  other  limitation  cited  above  we 
find  the  pronouncement  of  a  new  philoso- 
phy. We  have  heretofore  thought  that 
there  was  a  continuity  in  all  events,  mak- 
ing today  a  child  of  yesterday.  Now  we 
are  to  discover  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  Locarno  arbitration  agreements  are 
not  applicable  to  disputes  concerning 
rights  arising  out  of  events  prior  to  the 
treaty  in  question  and  belonging  to  the 
past.  No  more  perplexing  phrase  has 
ever  been  in  a  serious  document.  One 
might  surmise  that  it  was  intended  to 
defeat  the  main  proposition  to  which  it  is 
appended. 

Was  it  thought  that,  after  all,  some- 
thing alive  might  escape  the  meshes  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  and  the  Dawes  Plan? 
Was  it  thought  that,  after  all,  something 
besides  "atmosphere"  might  remain  in 
the  Locarno  system  of  war  restriction? 

Although  this  remarkable  provision  ap- 
pears in  the  arbitration  treaties,  yet  by 
cross-reference  it  applies  also  to  the  en- 
gagements in  the  security  pact  respecting 
the  settlement  of  disputes  by  peaceable 
means. 

With  this  great  extension  of  the  provi- 
sions of  exception;  with  the  catch-basin 
provided  by  taking  these  two  clauses  ad- 
ditively,  we  find  full  justification  for 
the  belief  that  substantially  only  the  mat- 
ters which  are  specifically  treated  in  the 
security  pact  will  necessarily  come  in  for 
any  effect  from  it. 


What  is  New? 

We  may,  then,  well  inquire  as  to  what 
really  new  engagements,  if  any,  have  been 
made,  and  also  whether  they  are  four- 
square with  the  Covenant. 

War  Renunciation   (Security  Pact) 

Article  2  begins  with  very  brave  words : 

Germany  and  Belgium,  and  also  Germany 

and   France,   mutually   undertake   that   they 

will  in  no  case  attack  or  invade  each  other 

or  resort  to  war  against  each  other. 

As  we  read  these  words,  there  appears 
no  suggestion  of  limitation.  They  can 
be  cited  as  a  complete  sentence,  carrying 
with  them  the  belief  that  war  has  at  last 
indeed  been  "outlawed"  by  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  named  in  the  article.  But 
we  are  not  left  to  this  happy  conclusion. 

Exception  1,  Paragraph  2 

Let  us  take  the  first  exception : 
This  stipulation  shall  not,  however,  apply 
in  the  case  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
legitimate  defense — that  is  to  say,  resistance 
to  a  violation  of  the  undertaking  contained 
in  the  previous  paragraph,  or  to  a  flagrant 
breach  of  Article  42  or  43  of  the  said  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  if  such  breach  constitutes  an 
unprovoked  act  of  aggression  and  by  reason 
of  the  assembly  of  armed  forces  in  the  de- 
militarized zone  immediate  action  is  neces- 
sary. 

This  registers  the  right  to  "strike  back" 
without  waiting  for  any  external  judg- 
ment on  the  situation.  It  includes  the 
right  to  pass  upon  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  words  "attack/'  "invade/'  and 
"resort  to  war."  The  second  of  these  is 
fairly  clear,  except  as  to  an  invasion 
through  the  air,  now  an  important  sub- 
ject. The  first  and  third  phrases  (par- 
ticularly the  third)  are  subject  to  wide 
differences  of  interpretation.  The  United 
States  has  claimed  on  several  occasions  to 
have  been  subjected  to  attack  resulting  in 
the  establishment  of  a  "state  of  war," 
which  was  denied  by  the  other  party. 
Germany  held  the  Ruhr  invasion  by 
France  to  be  an  act  of  war.  France  held 
that  it  was  not.  There  is,  therefore, 
opened  here"  a  wide  door  for  freedom  of 
action,  even  as  in  the  old  days. 

Were  we  attacked  or  invaded  by  Spain 
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in  1898?  By  the  Filipinos  two  years 
later?  By  Mexico  in  1916?  Was  Great 
Britain  attacked  or  invaded  by  the  Boers 
in  1898  ?  Were  the  Japanese  attacked  by 
the  Kussians  in  1906  ?  History  is  full  of 
instances  showing  the  elasticity  of  the 
words  "attack"  and  "resorting  to  war." 
"Invasion"  is  a  little  more  definite.  But 
mandated  territory  presents  a  problem  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  sovereign  is  in- 
vaded; and  now  aeroplane  maneuvers  will 
produce  confusion  even  as  to  invasion  of 
home  territory. 

We  know  that  a  casus  belli  may  now  be 
found  either  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth,  or  in  the  firmament 
above  the  earth;  and  we  know  that  all 
these  hidden  resources  of  war  are  reserved 
to  the  signatories  of  the  Locarno  peace 
treaties. 

Prom  boyhood's  battlefield  the  cry,  "He 
hit  me  first  I"  is  here  re-echoed  in  the  de- 
crees of  a  great  peace  conference. 

But  the  peace-seeking  signatories  have 
not  been  satisfied  with  leaving  their  gen- 
eral war-making  powers  just  where  they 
were  placed  by  the  Covenant.  They  have 
added  cases  in  which  their  own  independ- 
ent judgment  as  to  certain  "acts  of  hos- 
tility" will  make  for  them  a  right  and  a 
duty  to  "resort  to  war."  Specific  provi- 
sions (Articles  42  and  43)  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  *  are  invoked.  They  declare 
that  Germany,  within  certain  portions  of 
her  own  territory,  shall  do  nothing  what- 
ever that  has  an  air  of  military  prepara- 
tion. This  great  nation,  in  that  respect, 
is  placed  in  a  category  lower  than  that 
assigned  to  Liberia  or  Haiti.  And  it  is 
now  solemnly  provided  that  if  Germany 
does  anything  in  this  demilitarized  area 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  her  neighbors, 
calls  for  "immediate  action/'  then  the 
"resort  to  war,"  the  "invasion,"  the  "at- 
tack," of  Germany  by  these  neighbors  is 


*  Article  42.  "Germany  is  forbidden  to  main- 
tain or  construct  any  fortifications,  either  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  or  on  the  right 
bank  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn  fifty  kilo- 
meters to  the  east  of  the  Rhine." 

Article  43.  "In  the  area  defined  above  the 
maintenance  and  the  assembly  of  armed 
forces,  either  permanently  or  temporarily, 
and  military  maneuvers  of  any  kind,  as  well 
as  the  upkeep  of  all  permanent  works  for 
mobilization,  are  in  the  same  way  for- 
bidden." 


not  the  kind  of  invasion,  attack,  or  resort 
to  war  which  is  renounced  by  the  "present 
treaty." 

In  this  way  even  the  weak  bonds  laid 
upon  the  League  members  by  the  Cove- 
nant are  rudely  broken ;  for  the  Covenant 
itself  supposes  that  League  action  will  be 
taken  in  respect  to  a  violation  by  Ger- 
many of  the  prescriptions  of  Articles  42 
and  43. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the  in- 
ference just  above  made,  it  disappears 
when  we  find  in  the  "present  treaty"  that 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  declare  their  free- 
dom to  enter  the  lists  of  war  if  they  deem 
that  happenings  in  the  Ehine  district  con- 
stitute a  "flagrant  breach"  of  the  articles 
named,  and  that  the  necessity  for  "imme- 
diate action"  has  arisen. 

This  is  the  great  "guaranty  of  security" 
hailed  everywhere  as  having  marked  a 
second  birth  of  the  Christmas  spirit. 

War  may  now  break  out  over  some  hue 
and  cry  raised  about  doubtful  happen- 
ings in  the  Ehine  area;  five  nations  may 
be  aflame,  and  they  can  all  point  to  the 
"present  treaty"  as  a  justification  for 
their  failure  to  make  any  appeal  to  the 
League  of  Nations  before  "resorting  to 
war."  This  indeed  is  a  "new  era." 

In  this  case  the  League  Council  "will 
be  apprised  of  the  question."  And  the 
signatories  "undertake  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council,  provided  that  they  are  concurred 
in  by  all  the  members  other  than  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  parties  which  have  en- 
gaged in  hostilities."  Meantime,  while 
they  are  apprising  the  Council  and  the 
Council,  with  its  reduced  numbers  of  vot- 
ing members,  is  inquiring  into  the  situa- 
tion, the  parties  signatory  to  this  peace 
agreement  of  Locarno  are,  according  to 
their  own  private  undertakings,  "to  be 
engaged  in  hostilities." 

The  appeal  made  under  such  circum- 
stances to  a  small  number  of  badly  fright- 
ened powers  sitting  in  the  din  of  war 
would  probably  dissolve  the  League  of 
Nations. 

If  the  paragraph  under  discussion 
means  anything,  it  confers  a  right  upon 
the  named  states  to  judge  and  act,  with 
arms  in  hand,  upon  an  alleged  breach  of 
Articles  42  and  43  "if  such  breach  con- 
stitutes an  unprovoked  act  of  aggression 
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and  by  reason  of  the  assembly  of  armed 
forces  in  the  demilitarized  zone  immedi- 
ate action  is  necessary.  This  last  clause 
seems  helpful.  But  the  judgment  as  to 
whether  these  conditions  are  fulfilled 
seems  plainly  to  be  left  to  the  individual 
States. 

If  there  is  no  new  status  established  by 
the  war  renunciation  and  the  exceptions 
to  it,  then  nothing  has  been  changed,  and 
the  Locarno  agreements  are  found  to  be 
a  Barmecide  feast. 

Exception  2,  Article  2,  Security  Pact 

No  comment  seems  to  be  necessary,  ex- 
cept that  appearing  later  in  discussion  of 
the  French-Polish  Treaty,  in  respect  to 
the  second  exceptional  case  in  Article  2, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

This  stipulation  shall  not,  however,  apply 
in  the  case  of:  (2)  Action  in  pursuance  of 
Article  16  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Exception  3,  Article  2 

Here  we  find  a  provision  which  cannot 
be  understood  without  knowledge  of  para- 
graph 7,  Article  15,  of  the  Covenant. 
The  two  provisions  in  question  are  there- 
fore here  cited: 

This  stipulation  shall  not,  however,  apply 
in  the  case  of :  (3)  Action  as  the  result  of 
a  decision  taken  by  the  Assembly  or  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  or  in  pur- 
suance of  Article  15,  paragraph  7,  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  provided 
that  in  this  last  event  the  action  is  directed 
against  a  State  which  was  the  first  to  at- 
tack. 

Paragraph  7,  Article  15,,  of  the  Cove- 
nant : 

If  the  Council  fails  to  reach  a  report 
which  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  other  than  the  representatives 
of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute, 
the  members  of  the  League  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  take  such  action  as  they 
shall  consider  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  right  and  justice. 

The  emergency  here  contemplated  aris- 
ing, the  parties  are  remitted  to  the  status 
which  sovereign  States  bear  to  each  other 
when  not  bound  by  any  alliances  or 
leagues  such  as  the  one  now  in  existence. 


It  was  deemed,  when  the  Covenant  was 
adopted,  that  failure  to  secure  a  declara- 
tion from  the  Council,  signed  by  all  rep- 
resentatives save  those  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute,  meant  in  effect  the  exhaus- 
tion of  all  the  peace  measures  set  up  by 
the  League. 

Has  any  change  been  produced  by  the 
new  agreement? 

To  this  question  we  answer,  "Yes,"  if 
respect  be  had  to  the  limiting  words  ap- 
pearing above  in  citation — "  Provided 
that  in  this  last  event  the  action  is  di- 
rected against  the  State  which  is  the  first 
to  attack."  This  is  new  matter  as  com- 
pared with  provisions  in  the  Covenant. 
It  amounts  to  this:  that  even  if  the 
Council  fails  to  make  an  agreed  recom- 
mendation for  settlement,  yet  the  parties 
are  held  not  to  resort  to  war  save  in  re- 
sponse to  an  attack  by  the  other  party. 
This  is  a  limitation  as  compared  with  the 
freedom  of  action  which  was  left  to  the 
members  of  the  League  by  Article  15, 
paragraph  7.  In  practice  it  may  not 
widely  differ,  since  "attack"  and  similar 
words  are  subject  to  much  latitude  of  con- 
struction. Out  of  this  might  come  sub- 
stantial freedom  of  action. 

But  theoretically  there  is  a  change. 
This  being  established,  we  then  find  that 
Article  6,  above  quoted,  seems  to  be  in 
flat  contradiction  to  the  conclusion  just 
reached.  In  other  words,  in  a  certain  con- 
tingency, the  ancient  and  unfettered 
right  of  war-making  was  left  to  League 
members.  It  seems  to  be  taken  away 
from  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  by 
the  provisions  just  cited,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  remain  intact  by  virtue  of 
the  words :  "The  provisions  of  the  present 
treaty  do  not  affect  rights  and  obliga- 
tions," etc.,  cited  from  Article  6.  The 
Covenant  is  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. "Eights"  in  the  Covenant  are, 
therefore,  not  affected  by  Locarno. 

The  matter  must  be  thus  left  to  furnish 
material  for  disputes  in  the  future.  The 
intervention  of  a  party,  a  member  of  the 
League,  but  not  a  signatory  of  these  trea- 
ties, would  be  particularly  disconcerting, 
since  the  title  of  such  a  party  to  full  right 
of  action  under  the  Covenant  might  be 
claimed  by  him. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  the  Locarno 
renunciation  of  war  by  Germany,  France, 
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and  Belgium,  as  set  forth  in  Article  2, 
leaves  them  in  the  main  just  where  they 
would  be  with  Germany  as  a  member  of 
the  League,  but  without  new  engagement. 
Any  changes  of  status  must  be  considered 
as  the  subjects  of  doubtful  discussion. 

Peaceful   Settlements 

Paragraph  1,  Article  3,  of  the  security 
pact  reads  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  undertakings  entered  into 
in  Article  2  of  the  present  treaty,  Germany 
and  Belgium  and  Germany  and  France  un- 
dertake to  settle,  by  peaceful  means  and  in 
the  manner  laid  down  herein,  all  questions 
of  every  kind  which  may  arise  between  them 
and  which  it  may  not  be  possible  to  settle 
by  the  normal  methods  of  diplomacy. 

Similar  (not  identical)  agreements  ap- 
pear, of  course,  in  the  Covenant,  but  with 
this  difference:  There  we  find  an  agree- 
ment not  to  fight  until  after  submission 
of  disputes  and  action  on  them  by  a  com- 
petent body;  possibility  of  war  is  con- 
tained, as  shown  above  in  paragraph  7, 
Article  15. 

Here  we  have  an  agreement  to  settle — 
but  limited,  as  shown  above — that  is,  to 
settle  matters  of  right  not  growing  out  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (which  is  to 
settle  the  brand-new  quarrels — that  is,  to 
settle — Heaven  knows  what ! ) .  And,  even 
with  respect  to  these  unknown  and  re- 
mote cases,  we  find  an  ultimate  reference 
for  many  of  them  to  the  same  Article  15, 
with  its  fatal  paragraph  7,  opening  the 
door  to  war.  Will  this  ghost  never  down? 

Aside  from  this  major  difficulty,  we 
find  great  embarrassment  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  "disputes"  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  First,  those  conflicts  which  arise 
as  to  the  "respective  rights  of  the  par- 
ties.*5 

Such  conflicts  shall  be  submitted  to 
judicial  decisions.  That,  we  take  it, 
means  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  or  special  arbitral  tri- 
bunals. 

Second,  we  have  "all  other  questions." 
A  nice  distinction  must  be  made  between 
"rights"  and  "all  other  questions."  Who 
shall  make  it? 

The  exact  provisions  read  as  follows 
(paragraphs  2,  3,  4,  Art.  3)  : 


Any  question  with  regard  to  which  the 
parties  are  in  conflict  as  to  their  respective 
rights  shall  be  submitted  to  judicial  deci- 
sion, and  the  parties  undertake  to  comply 
with  such  decision. 

All  other  questions  shall  be  submitted  to 
a  conciliation  commission.  If  the  proposals 
of  this  commission  are  not  accepted  by  the 
two  parties,  the  question  shall  be  brought 
before  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  will  deal  with  it  in  accordance  with 
Article  15  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 

The  detailed  arrangements  for  effecting 
such  peaceful  settlement  are  the  subject  of 
special  agreements  signed  this  day. 

(This  last  clause  produces  some  difficul- 
ties by  contradiction  between  the  previous 
paragraphs  and  corresponding  provisions 
in  the  arbitration  treaties.) 

Dispute  Over   a  Dispute 

If  the  parties  themselves  should  dis- 
agree over  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
dispute  does  or  does  not  concern  a 
"right,"  is  this  disagreement  itself  a  dis- 
pute over  a  "right,"  or  does  it  fall  under 
the  category  of  "all  other  questions"? 

Perhaps  both  parties  have  signed  the 
protocol  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  with  provisions  for 
the  obligatory  submission  to  it  of  all  dis- 
putes over  interpretation  of  treaties.  In 
such  case  this  agreement  would  prevent 
the  impasse  that  might  otherwise  arise  by 
differences  between  the  parties  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  original  dispute.  If  they 
are  not  thus  submitted  to  this  court,  what 
happens?  Will  the  dispute  over  the  dis- 
pute go  to  the  League  of  Nations  ? 

Will  the  very  nature  of  the  case  permit 
these  long  delays?  May  not  the  cause 
(whatever  it  is)  mature  while  peace 
processes  drag? 

The  most  superficial  reading  of  history 
reveals  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
central  coercive  force  operative  against 
the  disputing  parties,  mere  delay  may  be 
fatal  to  the  interest  involved.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  "vital  interest"  or  is  deemed  such. 
Then  the  delay  will  not  be  borne. 

Questions  for  Schoolmen 

Let  us  assume  that  the  court  (or  other 
tribunal)  has  placed  a  particular  dispute 
in  one  of  the  two  categories  set  up  by  the 
present  treaty.  It  might  then  also  have 
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to  decide,  upon  the  request  or  protest  of 
either  party,  whether  the  dispute  turns 
upon  some  "right  or  obligation  under  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles"  or  under  the  Lon- 
don agreements,  or  "out  of  events  prior 
to  the  present  treaty  and  belonging  to  the 
past." 

Obviously  all  this  carries  us  into  a 
process  medieval  and  mystic.  Not  more 
difficult  would  it  be  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  angels  which  might  stand  on  a  pin 
point  than  it  would  be  to  follow  through 
Locarno  mazes.  Such  subtility  is  not 
practical.  Why  has  it  been  introduced? 
Why  heralded  as  a  New  Era? 

Article  4 — The  Guarantees 

We  may  now  take  up  Article  4.  Here 
we  have  England  and  Italy  introduced. 
All  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  apply 
to  the  "high  contracting  parties"  and  not 
merely  to  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium 
alone.  The  first  paragraph  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

If  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties  al- 
leges that  a  violation  of  Article  2  of  the 
present  treaty  or  a  breach  of  Article  42  or 
43  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  been  or  is 
being  committed,  it  shall  bring  the  question 
at  once  before  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

We  now  remark  that,  in  spite  of  the 
specific  provision  of  Article  3,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "all  other  disputes"  are  to  be 
submitted  to  a  conciliation  commission, 
those  relating  to  the  specific  subjects 
named  are  now  to  go  directly  to  the 
League  Council.  This  is  somewhat  con- 
fusing. It  raises  a  question  as  to  what 
the  word  "dispute"  may  mean.  Let  it 
pass. 

Changes    in    Council    Procedure 

So  far  as  the  paragraph  just  quoted  is 
concerned,  the  treatment  required  is  just 
that  which  would  result  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Covenant.  It  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  that  the  specter  again 
rises  as  to  the  effect  of  Article  6,  since 
there  we  find  a  departure  indicated  from 
the  proceedings  laid  down  in  Article  15 
of  the  Covenant.  These  apply  to  the 
Council  when  considering  the  disputes 
submitted  to  it.  To  follow  these  proceed- 


ings is  a  "right"  under  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles.    The  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

As  soon  as  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  satisfied  that  such  violation  or 
breach  has  been  committed,  it  will  notify  its 
finding  without  delay  to  the  powers  signa- 
tory of  the  present  treaty,  who  severally 
agreed  that  in  such  case  they  will  each  of 
them  come  immediately  to  the  assistance  of 
the  power  against  whom  the  act  complained 
of  is  directed. 

Is  there  anything  new  in  this  provi- 
sion ?  The  Covenant  states  that  the  Coun- 
cil shall  endeavor  to  effect  a  settlement  of 
the  dispute.  If  it  is  not  settled,  the 
Council  then  is  to  "make  and  publish  a 
report  containing  a  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  disputes  and  the  recommendations 
which  are  deemed  just  and  proper  there- 
to." 

Are  we  now  to  suppose  that  a  treaty 
made  between  a  few  of  the  members  of 
the  League  can  require,  as  does  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Locarno  agreement,  that  the 
Council  should  report  especially  on  the 
quarrel  to  certain  named  members?  Is 
this  intended  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment for  general  publication  of  its  re- 
port? And  is  the  Council  placed  under 
some  new  obligation  of  haste  by  the  dic- 
tatorial provision  of  its  most  powerful 
members  that  it  shall  do  something 
"without  delay"? 

Suppose  the  Council  does  not  choose  to 
obey  this  direction,  given  to  it  by  a  few 
members,  what  happens  ?  Does  the  whole 
structure  then  fall  to  pieces?  Nobody 
knows.  Certainly  it  is  indiscreet  that  a 
part  should  thus  attempt  to  dictate  to  the 
whole.  Certainly,  other  members  of  the 
League  have  separate  rights  in  the  observ- 
ance by  the  Council  of  the  Covenant  pro- 
visions controlling  its  action. 

Note  now  that  the  agreement  to  come 
"immediately  to  the  assistance"  is  inde- 
pendent of  anything  emanating  from  the 
Council  save  the  mere  finding  that  the 
breach  exists.  This  contravenes  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  15  and  16  of  the  Cove- 
nant. It  disqualifies  the  Council  save  as 
investigator  and  reporter  of  alleged  facts. 

Whether  this  finding  is  to  be  estab- 
lished by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Council 
or  by  a  unanimous  vote  (except  that  of 
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the  representatives  of  the  powers  to  the 
dispute)  remains  in  doubt,  particularly 
because  of  provisions  later  to  be  indicated. 
A  grave  question  is  also  presented  as  to 
who  are  "parties  to  the  dispute."  The 
solidarity  of  France  and  Belgium  in  re- 
spect to  any  actual  or  presumed  aggres- 
sion by  Germany  seems  to  be  rather  taken 
for  granted;  but,  quite  beyond  these,  it 
may  now  reasonably  be  held  that  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  are  in  effect  disputants 
in  any  quarrel  falling  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  agreement.  What  votes, 
therefore,  will  be  admissible  and  effective 
in  the  Council's  finding?  There  is  proba- 
bly no  power  on  earth  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute that  may  rage  around  this  question ; 
but  there  it  is,  nevertheless. 

Two  Rinds  of  Violations 

We  read  in  paragraph  3  of  the  same 
Article  4  as  follows: 

In  case  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  Article  2 
of  the  present  treaty  or  of  a  flagrant  breach 
of  Artcles  42  or  43  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles by  one  of  the  high  contracting  parties, 
each  of  the  other  contracting  parties  hereby 
undertake  immediately  to  come  to  the  help 
of  the  party  against  whom  such  a  violation 
or  breach  has  been  directed  as  soon  as  the 
said  power  has  been  able  to  satisfy  itself 
that  this  violation  constitutes  an  unprovoked 
act  of  aggression,  and  that  by  reason  either 
of  the  crossing  of  the  frontier,  or  of  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  or  of  the  assembly  of 
armed  forces  in  the  demilitarized  zone,  im- 
mediate action  is  necessary.  Nevertheless, 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  which 
will  be  apprised  of  the  question,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article, 
will  issue  its  findings,  and  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  undertake  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Council, 
provided  that  they  are  concurred  in  by  all 
the  members  other  than  the  representatives 
of  the  parties  which  have  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities. 

Taking  the  whole  of  Article  4  into  con- 
sideration, we  discover  in  it  two  kinds  of 
violations  of  the  war-renunciation  engage- 
ments and  the  Rhineland  neutralization 
engagements.  One  of  these  may  be  called 
simply  a  plain  violation.  The  other  is  a 
"flagrant  violation."  The  difference  be- 


tween these  two  is  established  by  the  pri- 
vate judgment  of  the  several  high  con- 
tracting parties.  Two  radically  different 
lines  of  action  are  laid  down,  depending 
upon  whether  a  plain  violation  or  a 
"flagrant  violation"  is  in  question.  In 
the  case  of  the  former,  the  parties  (other 
than  those  engaged  in  the  breach)  await 
notification  from  the  League  Council  be- 
fore they  come  "immediately  to  the  assist- 
ance of,"  etc.  In  the  second  case  there 
is  no  such  waiting,  but  immediate  action 
by  the  signatories  of  this  treaty,  who  may 
have  independently  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  desig- 
nated agreements  has  been  made. 

There  is  ample  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  one  of  the 
signatories  has  made  a  "resort  to  war," 
thus  breaching  Article  2  of  the  present 
treaty.  There  is  also  ample  room  for  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  breach  of  the 
prohibitions  appearing  in  Articles  42  and 
43  of  the  Covenant. 

There  are  three  different  positions 
which  any  one  of  the  signatories  may 
take :  First,  it  may  be  held  that  no  breach 
has  been  made.  Second,  it  may  be  held 
that  the  breach  is  of  such  character  as  to 
be  controlled  by  paragraph  2,  above  cited, 
requiring  the  parties  to  wait  for  action 
of  the  Council.  The  third  position  would 
view  the  breach  as  a  "flagrant"  one,  re- 
quiring all  the  signatories  having  that 
view  to  move  against  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  breach  and  in  favor  of 
those  against  whom  such  a  breach  has 
been  directed. 

What  would  happen  if  the  signatories 
do  not  agree  among  themselves  in  respect 
to  an  alleged  breach  of  the  engagements 
considered  in  this  article?  Each  power 
would  probably  follow  its  own  view  of  its 
own  interest  and  charge  the  others,  hav- 
ing a  different  view,  with  treason;  hence, 
confusion. 

Differences  of  Interest    • 

Not  only  is  there  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  about  these  matters  when  con- 
sidered by  a  neutral  mind,  but  there  may 
be  a  powerful  difference  of  motive  as  well. 
If  we  remove  ourselves  from  the  spell  of 
the  veiled  language  used  in  the  text  and 
contemplate  the  realities  underneath  it. 
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this  point  will  be  the  more  evident.  The 
thing  actually  in  question  is  the  possible 
action  of  Germany  threatening  the  secur- 
ity of  France  or  of  Belgium,  one  or  both. 
Such  an  action  might  be  viewed  with  a 
much  more  alarmed  eye  by  the  menaced 
nations  than  by  England  or  by  Italy. 
Germany  may  become  Great  Britain's 
next  "great  and  good  friend.1"  For  many 
years  British  policies  were  at  cross-pur- 
poses with  those  of  Russia  and  of  France. 
For  reasons  satisfactory  to  their  states- 
men, realignments  were  made  tending  to 
establish  the  belligerent  camps  as  they  ac- 
tually appeared  in  1914.  The  future  may 
bring  such  changes  of  interest  as  the  past 
have  brought,  but  in  opposite  direction. 
England  and  Italy  may  merely  refuse  to 
recognize  Germany's  action  (whatever  it 
may  be)  as  a  "flagrant"  breach  of  the  en- 
gagement in  question.  This  would,  from 
their  point  of  view,  require  that,  after  a 
presentation  of  the  matter  to  the  Council, 
France  would  have  to  wait  for  the  proc- 
esses in  respect  to  assistance  from  others 
as  indicated  in  paragraph  2.  Meanwhile, 
since  Great  Britain  and  Italy  are,  by  sup- 
position, not  engaged  in  hostilities,  their 
representative  in  the  League  Council 
would  hold  substantial  veto  power  on  any 
action  of  the  Council  in  the  premises. 
The  only  votes  there  which  would  not 
have  to  assent  to  a  binding  action  of  the 
League  would,  by  supposition,  be  those  of 
France  and  Germany.  At  least,  that 
seems  the  probable,  first-thought  conclu- 


sion. 

"Dispute"   or   "Matter   of   Concern" 

But  so  confusedly  has  this  treaty  been 
drawn  that  some  doubt  remains  even  as 
to  whether  France  and  Germany  would  be 
"parties  to  a  dispute"  in  the  Covenant 
sense  of  those  words.  This  results  from 
the  fact  that  Article  4,  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, leaves  open  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  alleged  breach  of  obligations 
is  to  be  brought  before  the  Council  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  11  of  the  Cove- 
nant or  under  the  provisions  of  Article 
15.  The  Council  has  a  greater  latitude 
of  procedure  if  acting  under  the  former 
than  if  acting  under  the  latter.  Article 
15  distinctly  deals  with  disputants.  Ar- 
ticle 11  seems  to  contemplate  action  in 
which  no  particular  member  State  is  a 


disputant,  in  the  technical  sense  of  that 
word.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Article  11.  Any  war  or  threat  of  war, 
whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the 
members  of  the  League  or  not,  is  hereby  de- 
clared a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole 
League,  and  the  League  shall  take  any  action 
that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to 
safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right 
of  each  member  of  the  League  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the 
Council  any  circumstance  whatever  affecting 
international  relations  which  threatens  to 
disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  un- 
derstanding between  nations  upon  which 
peace  depends. 

The  language  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
Article  4  lends  itself  to  the  suggestion 
that  procedure  under  this  article  is  in 
mind,  at  least  for  those  signatories  to  the 
present  treaty  that  are  not  directly  threat- 
ened by  the  alleged  breach. 

The  intervention,  which  is  called  in 
Article  11  a  "friendly  right,"  now  be- 
comes a  duty. 

The  important  point  involved  in  the 
question  of  pursuing  the  one  course  or  the 
other  lies  in  this :  that  the  findings  of  the 
Council  may  be  made  effective  under  the 
provisions  of  Article  15  without  the  votes 
of  the  parties  in  dispute,  who  submit  the 
matter  to  the  Council. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  that 
may  be  "deemed  wise  and  effectual,"  con- 
templated by  Article  11,  if  there  be  no 
"disputants"  of  record,  would  probably 
require  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers present  at  the  sitting.  This  follows 
from  the  following  provision  (Article  5 
of  the  Covenant)  : 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided in  this  Covenant  or  by  the  terms  of 
the  present  treaty,  decisions  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  shall  re- 
quire the  agreement  of  all  members  of  the 
League  represented  at  the  meeting. 

If  all  the  signatories  to  the  present 
treaty  have  engaged  in  hostilities  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Council  is  "ap- 
prised" of  the  situation,  the  matter  of 
procedure  becomes  difficult  indeed.  It  is 
probable  that  belligerents  are  not,  strictly 
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speaking,  parties  to  the  "dispute"  as  that 
word  is  used  in  the  Covenant.  (Actual 
violence  is  presumably  held  in  abeyance, 
while  the  Council  is  acting  on  a  "dispute" 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  15.)  If 
member  States  are  not  disputants  in  this 
technical  sense,  then,  under  the  provision 
of  Article  5,  just  above  quoted,  decisions 
must  be  by  unanimity,  since  that  rule  ap- 
plies unless  specifically  suspended;  and 
it  is  not  suspended,  save  as  to  disputants. 
The  Council,  therefore,  as  such,  cannot 
make  recommendations  concurred  in  "by 
all  the  members  other  than  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  parties  which  have  engaged 
in  hostilities." 

It  would  be  possible  to  argue  that  cer- 
tain members  of  the  League  may  volun- 
tarily place  themselves  under  the  control 
of  recommendations  of  a  section  of  the 
Council,  previously  designated,  as  now  in 
the  case  before  us;  but  the  language  we 
are  construing  requires  that  the  recom- 
mendation should  be  the  recommendation 
"of  the  Council."  Article  5  of  the  Cove- 
nant requires  that  the  Council  should  act 
by  unanimity  save  in  specified  cases, 
which  do  not  cover  the  case  in  question. 
The  signatories  to  the  present  treaty  have 
therefore  bound  themselves  to  recognize 
something  which  cannot  exist.  Reductio 
ad  absurdum. 

Action  by  a  Rump  Council 

But  all  this  analysis  of  faulty  drafting 
is  perhaps  useless.  It  is  vain  to  suppose 
that  belligerents  actively  engaged  in  the 
field  would  or  could,  in  the  usual  case  of 
war,  follow  recommendations  made  by  a 
rump  body,  if,  indeed,  anything  at  all 
were  left  of  it.  In  the  actual  case  under 
consideration  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  those  "engaged  in  hostilities'"  would 
be  not  only  the  five  powers  of  the  security 
pact,  but  a  considerable  number  of  the 
other  powers  represented  in  the  Council. 

Conclusion  on  Article  4 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  concerning 
this  very  important  Article  4  that  it  sets 
up  a  new  international  unit,  the  members 
of  which  may  make  war  independently 
over  the  things  most  likely  to  arise  be- 
tween them  as  menacing  peace.  The  case 
is  made  worse  by  the  treaties  between 
France  on  the  one  hand  and  Poland  and 


Czechoslovakia  on  the  other,  respectively. 
Further  reference  to  those  treaties  will 
follow. 

Article  5 — Another  Guarantee 

The  language  of  this  article  is  some- 
what cryptic.  Let  us  take  the  first  and 
second  paragraphs : 

The  provisions  of  Article  3  of  the  present 
treaty  are  placed  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  as  provided  by 
the  following  stipulations: 

If  one  of  the  powers  referred  to  in  Article 
3  refuses  to  submit  a  dispute  to  peaceful 
settlement  or  to  comply  with  an  arbitral  or 
judicial  decision  and  commits  a  violation  of 
Article  2  of  the  present  treaty  or  a  breach 
of  Article  42  or  43  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  provisions  of  Article  4  of  the 
present  treaty  shall  apply. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  two  dis- 
tinct procedures  are  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  4.  It  is,  therefore,  dif- 
ficult to  determine  which  of  these  is  in- 
tended to  be  invoked  by  the  phrase  "the 
provisions  of  Article  4  of  the  present 
treaty  shall  apply."  Since  the  word 
"flagrant"  is  omitted  in  the  text  just 
above  cited,  we  may  presume  that  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  2  of  Article  4  shall 
apply,  and  not  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 3.  That  is  one  view  of  the  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  double  defiance  of 
the  Covenant  and  of  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  treaty  is  contemplated.  We 
have  not  only  an  alleged  breach  of  Article 
2  of  the  present  treaty  or  a  breach  of 
Articles  42  and  43  of  Versailles,  but  the 
wrongdoer  is  also  supposed  to  refuse  to 
submit  a  dispute  for  peaceful  settlement 
or  to  comply  with  an  arbitral  or  judicial 
decision.  This  conjunction  of  alleged 
evildoing  might  fairly  be  interpreted  as 
constituting  a  "flagrant"  act,  thus  bring- 
ing the  whole  transaction  under  the  pro- 
vision of  paragraph  3  of  Article  4. 

The  difficulties  of  interpretation  of  both 
paragraphs  2  and  3  of  Article  4  having 
just  been  pointed  out,  it  would  be  need- 
less repetition  to  go  over  them  here. 

One  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  gained 
by  treating  this  conjunction  of  misdeeds 
(presumably  on  the  part  of  Germany)  as 
a  separate  case,  when  one  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  (the  breach  of  Article  2  of 
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the  present  treaty  and  Articles  42  and  43 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles)  has  already, 
in  itself,  been  made  sufficient  ground  for 
immediate  resort  to  arms  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Italy,  and  Belgium. 

An  Innocuous  Provision 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  article  reads 
as  follows: 

Where  one  of  the  powers  referred  to  in 
Article  3,  without  committing  a  violation  of 
Article  2  of  the  present  treaty  or  a  breach 
of  Article  42  or  43  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, refuses  to  submit  a  dispute  to  peace- 
ful settlement  or  to  comply  with  an  arbitral 
or  judicial  decision,  the  other  party  shall 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Council  shall  pro- 
pose what  steps  shall  be  taken ;  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  comply  with  these 
proposals. 

The  most  important  inquiry  raised  by 
this  paragraph  is  the  oft-repeated  one,  as 
we  go  through  these  Locarno  agreements, 
concerning  the  effect  of  provisions  giving 
directions  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Note  the  language  above — "and 
the  Council  shall  propose  what  steps  shall 
be  taken."  Again  the  part  speaking  for 
the  whole. 

Conclusion 

Article  5  does  not  seem  to  extend  the 
independent  war-making  powers  of  the 
signatories  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  Ar- 
ticle 4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extension 
of  these  powers  beyond  those  fixed  by  the 
Covenant  are  given  another  recognition. 

The  two  guaranty  provisions  (Articles 
4  and  5)  draw  the  teeth  of  the  League  in 
respect  to  any  alleged  breach  of  certain 
engagements,  provided  the  parties  chance 
to  call  the  breach  a  flagrant  one.  To  this 
extent  they  constitute  a  repeal  of  Articles 
10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  and  16  of  the  Cove- 
nant. 

Articles  6  and  7 

Article  6  has  already  been  quoted  as  a 
limitation  upon  all  the  provisions  of  the 
present  treaty. 

Article  7  reads  as  follows: 

The  present  treaty,  which  is  designated  to 
insure  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  is  in 
conformity  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League 


of  Nations,  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  re- 
stricting the  duty  of  the  League  to  take 
whatever  action  may  be  deemed  wise  and 
effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  intent  is  doubtless  good ;  yet  again 
we  notice  imperious  language — "shall  not 
be  interpreted  as  restricting  the  duty  of 
the  League/'  etc.  Shall  not  be  inter- 
preted by  whom?  By  the  Council?  By 
the  Court?  By  the  signatories?  And 
what,  in  fact,  is  to  happen  if  the  impera- 
tives laid  upon  the  League  in  this  treaty 
prove  to  be  different  in  the  event  from 
"whatever  action  may  be  deemed  wise  and 
effectual?"  etc. 

The  Impotence  of  the  League 

We  now  come  to  Article  8,  which  con- 
tains a  startling  provision.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  registered  at 
the  League  of  Nations  in  accordance  with 
the  Covenant  of  the  League.  It  shall  remain 
in  force  until  the  Council,  acting  on  a  re- 
quest of  one  or  other  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  notified  to  the  other  signatory  pow- 
ers three  months  in  advance,  and  voting  at 
least  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  decides  that 
the  League  of  Nations  insures  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  the  high  contracting  parties;  the 
treaty  shall  then  cease  to  have  effect  on  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  one  year  from  such 
decision. 

Then,  at  present,  we  are  to  assume  that 
the  League  of  Nations  does  not  insure 
"sufficient  protection  ?"  Must  the  League 
by  silence,  after  the  registration  of  this 
treaty,  thus  acquiesce  in  a  declaration  of 
its  own  impotence? 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  will  of 
England  and  France,  or,  indeed,  of  either 
one  of  them,  can  frustrate  any  protective 
effort  which  other  members  of  the  League 
might  desire  to  put  forth.  But  why  force 
an  invalid  to  proclaim  his  own  weakness? 
What  is  gained? 

The  true  meaning  of  this  extraordinary 
provision  is  probably  something  like  this: 
Through  it  and  through  paragraph  4, 
France  declares  that  Germany  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  the  League  unless  and 
until  England  and  Italy  pledge  them- 
selves, by  something  more  than  the  exist- 
ing Covenant,  to  join  with  France  in  case 
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she  and  her  friends  see  a  flagrant  and 
menacing  breach  by  Germany  of  certain 
Covenant  provisions.  France  is  content 
now  to  withdraw  her  opposition  to  the 
temporary  pacification  of  Europe  on  re- 
ceiving from  the  two  powers  named  en- 
gagements which  leave  them  substantially 
free  from  Covenant  handicaps  in  resorting 
to  war  in  a  Franco-German  quarrel.  It  is 
tenuous  engagement.  The  amount  of 
assistance  which  the  guarantors  are  to  sup- 
ply to  the  injured  party  is  left  to  their  own 
judgment.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  in  mak- 
ing a  new  structure  while  endeavoring  at 
the  same  time  not  to  raze  the  old  one  from 
the  ground,  complications  of  procedure 
result  which  in  moments  of  trial  would 
create  great  confusion.  We  should  then 
hear  only  the  old  cry,  "To  your  tents, 
0  Israel!" 

Conclusion  as  to  Article  8 

It  seems  rather  a  grievous  thing  that 
the  League  of  Nations  should  be  substan- 
tially required  by  this  article  to  pro- 
claim its  present  helplessness.  And  again 
we  find  the  mark  of  the  master  under- 
taking in  this  article  to  impose  upon  the 
Council  of  the  League  a  procedure  un- 
known to  the  Covenant. 

Arbitration  Treaties 

We  may  now  pass  to  consideration  of 
the  arbitration  treaties. 

In  Article  1  (part  1)  we  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

All  disputes  of  every  kind  between  Ger- 
many and  Czechoslovakia  with  regard  to 
which  the  parties  are  in  conflict  as  to  their 
respective  rights,  and  which  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  settle  amicably  by  the  normal 
methods  of  diplomacy,  shall  be  submitted  for 
decision  either  to  an  arbitral  tribunal  or  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, as  laid  down  hereafter.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  disputes  referred  to  above  include 
in  particular  those  mentioned  in  Article  13 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

This  provision  does  not  apply  to  disputes 
arising  out  of  events  prior  to  the  present 
treaty  and  belonging  to  the  past. 

The  opening  phrase,  "all  disputes  of 
every  kind,"  is  limited  in  two  ways :  First, 
the  disputes  in  question  must  be  concern- 
ing "respective  rights."  Second,  they 
must  not  belong  to  the  past. 


Both  of  these  provisions  have  already 
received  some  attention  in  the  discussion 
of  Article  3  of  the  security  pact.  So 
extraordinary  are  they  that  one  might  be 
tempted  to  forego  all  discussion  of  the 
arbitration  treaties  until  time  shall  have 
evolved  a  category  of  events  in  Europe 
"not  belonging  to  the  past"  and  not  falling 
under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Yet,  withal,  these  documents  have  been 
made  to  bulk  largely  in  publicity;  they 
have  been  made  to  appear  to  many  simple 
minds  as  guarantors  of  definite  peace  in 
Europe.  They  are,  therefore,  worthy  of 
some  examination,  if  only  to  make  clearer 
the  difficulties  that  must  arise  in  their 
attempted  application. 

"Rights"    vs.   Other   Matters   of   Dispute 

The  attempt  to  set  up  a  category  of 
disputes  about  rights  as  distinguishable 
from  "other  disputes"  appears  in  Article 
3  of  the  security  pact.  In  the  arbitration 
treaty  endeavor  seems  to  be  made  to 
emphasize  or  amplify  that  distinction.  No 
definition,  however,  is  given  to  simplify 
the  confusing  task  left  to  those  who  may 
try  to  apply  these  treaties.  The  examples 
of  disputes  "suitable  for  submission  to 
arbitration"  appearing  in  Article  13  of 
the  Covenant  are  cited  in  the  new  treaties ; 
but  these  examples  have  never  been  taken 
as  conclusive. 

Assuming,  however,  that,  somehow  and 
by  some  authority,  the  distinction  in  ques- 
tion shall  be  made,  it  serves  as  a  basis  for 
dividing  the  arbitration  treaties  into  Part 
I  and  Part  II.  Part  I  begins  with  the 
provisions  above  quoted,  followed  by 
articles  describing  the  new  conciliation 
commission.  Part  II  reads  as  follows : 

Article  17.  All  questions  on  which  the 
German  and  Czechoslovak  governments  shall 
differ,  without  being  able  to  reach  an  ami- 
cable solution  by  means  of  the  normal  meth- 
ods of  diplomacy,  the  settlement  of  which 
cannot  be  attained  by  means  of  a  judicial 
decision,  as  provided  in  Article  1  of  the 
present  treaty,  and  for  the  settlement  of 
which  no  procedure  has  been  laid  down  by 
other  conventions  in  force  between  the  par- 
ties, shall  be  submitted  to  the  Permanent 
Conciliation  Commission,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  propose  to  the  parties  an  acceptable 
solution  and  in  any  case  to  present  a  report. 
The  procedure  laid  down  in  Articles  6  and 
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15  of  the  present  treaty  shall  be  applicable. 
Article  18.  If  the  two  parties  have  not 
reached  an  agreement  within  a  month  from 
the  termination  of  the  labors  of  the  Per- 
manent Conciliation  Commission,  the  ques- 
tion shall,  at  the  request  of  either  party,  be 
brought  before  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  shall  deal  with  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  15  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League. 

Probably  the  framers  of  this  treaty 
would  hold  that  the  disputes  falling  under 
Articles  17  and  18  are  those  sometimes 
called  "political,"  while  those  falling  un- 
der Part  I,  Article  1,  above  quoted,  would 
be  of  the  so-railed  judicial  or  judiciable 
or  justiciable  or  juridical  variety. 

If,  indeed,  the  peace  of  Europe  is  to  be 
left  to  the  keeping  of  legalistic  minds,  in 
which  these  ghosts  are  walking  as  though 
they  were  realities,  then  is  our  case  hope- 
less. Will  it  not  be  sufficient  to  remind 
the  reader  that  even  intervention  by  one 
State  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  is 
dignified  by  the  name  of  "right"  in  many 
grave  works  on  international  law? 

And  it  was  a  "right"  of  reprisal  which 
Great  Britain  alleged  in  answer  to  our 
claims  of  wrong  done  to  our  neutral 
"rights"  just  before  the  War  of  1812. 
The  submarine  campaign  by  Germany  was 
likewise  described  as  based  upon  the 
"right"  of  reprisal.  And  so  endlessly. 
Treaty  rights,  political  rights,  interna- 
tional law  rights — all  these  merge  by  in- 
sensible degrees  each  into  the  other. 
They  produce  dissolving  and  reappearing 
pictures,  such  as  the  screen  has  made 
familiar  to  us  all.  They  are  not  more 
solid. 

The  task  of  delimiting  these  two  classes 
of  disputes  is  an  impossible  one.  It  has 
not  been  made  easier  by  these  treaties. 
Indeed,  certain  contradictions  add  to  the 
confusion;  thus  the  security  pact  provides 
that  disputes  as  to  their  "respective 
rights"  "shall  be  submitted  to  judicial 
decision"  In  a  separate  paragraph  it  is 
provided  that  "all  other  disputes  shall  be 
submitted  to  a  conciliation  commission." 
The  arbitration  treaties,  on  the  other 
hand,  provide  (Article  2)  that  such  dis- 
putes (referring  to  "respective  rights") 
may,  by  agreement  between  the  parties, 
be  submitted  to  ...  a  conciliation 
commission. 


In  the  security  pact  a  dispute,  when  not 
settled  by  the  Conciliation  Commission, 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the 
League.  The  language  used  seems  to 
cover  all  cases  of  appeal  from  the  Con- 
ciliation Commission.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  arbitration  treaties  provide  that  un- 
settled disputes  over  "rights"  shall  be  ap- 
pealed from  the  Conciliation  Commission 
to  the  Permanent  Court  or  to  an  arbitral 
court. 

"Settle"  or  "Submit" 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  in  Article  1 
and  in  Article  17  the  undertaking  with 
respect  to  disputes  (of  the  two  kinds  en- 
deavored to  be  established)  is  for  sub- 
mission only.  It  may  be  conceded  for  the 
moment  that  an  agreement  to  observe  the 
decrees  of  an  arbitral  court  or  the  Court 
of  International  Justice  makes  an  agree- 
ment to  settle  a  dispute.  But  if  a  dispute 
is  submitted,  either  directly  or  by  appeal, 
under  a  statute  which  contemplates  the 
possible  failure  of  the  tribunal  to  reach  a 
compulsive  decision  on  the  question  sub- 
mitted, then  an  agreement  to  submit  a 
dispute  is  not  equivalent  to  an  agreement 
to  settle.  It  follows  that  all  the  disputes 
which  are  appealable  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  under  these  arbitra- 
tion treaties  may  receive  no  settlement  by 
the  League,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  word  "settle"  in  Article 
3  of  the  security  pact  where  it  is  applied 
to  disputes  between  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium.  Meanwhile  the  apparently  final 
and  inclusive  words  of  Article  3  are 
widely  quoted  to  support  the  opinion  that 
those  bellicose  nations  have  definitely 
agreed  to  "settle"  by  amicable  means  all 
disputes  between  them. 

The  very  word  "settled"  disappears 
from  the  arbitration  treaties,  which  are 
presumed  to  give  specific  expression  to  the 
general  undertabing  for  "peaceful  settle- 
ment" made  in  the  Security  Pact. 

We  may  conclude  that  in  effect  these 
agreements  have  made  no  change  in  the 
probable  fate  of  a  "political  dispute"  as 
compared  with  that  which  it  would  receive 
under  the  Covenant.  The  interposition  of 
the  Council  of  Conciliation  between  the 
disputants  and  the  League  Council  im- 
poses theoretically  a  delay  or  cooling-off 
period. 
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Change  of  the  Covenant 

These  stipulations  now  require  that 
no  disputes,  except  those  mentioned  in 
Article  4  of  the  security  pact,  shall  go 
directly  to  the  Council.  A  modification  in 
League  procedure  is  thus  established  by 
the  Locarno  parties  among  themselves. 
The  liberty  thus  taken  with  the  Cove- 
nant may  be  countenanced  as  falling  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Article  21  of  the 
Covenant,  provided,  however,  that  they  are 
not  set  forth  as  affecting  any  other  par- 
ties than  those  who  make  the  new  stipula- 
tions. The  present  treaty,  however,  is 
more  presumptuous.  Thus  Article  20 
reads  as  follows : 

The  present  treaty  continues  applicable  as 
between  the  high  contracting  parties  even 
when  other  powers  are  also  interested  in  the 
dispute. 

Suppose  a  non-signatory  interested 
power  demands  that  the  established  Cove- 


nant procedure  shall  be  followed?  Sup- 
pose even  that  one  of  the  signatory  powers, 
discovering  some  possible  disadvantage  to 
it  in  following  the  new  procedure,  should 
claim  a  right  to  the  old  procedure  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  21,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

~The  present  treaty,  which  is  in  conformity 
with  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
as  members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
shall  not  be  interpreted  as  restricting  the 
duty  of  the  League  to  take  whatever  action 
may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safe- 
guard the  peace  of  the  world. 

Certainly,  we  have  here  additional 
grounds  for  a  dispute  over  a  dispute.  We 
discover  that  peaceful  settlements  are  to 
be  approached  over  wire  entanglements  in- 
stead of  open  and  broad  paths. 
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III.  FRANCE  AND  HER  DEBTS 

IN  OUK  discussion  of  Germany  and  her 
problem  of  reparation  payments  in  the 
preceding  article  of  this  series  we  were 
dealing  with  a  debtor  nation  and  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  principal  emphasis  is  on 
that  nation's  international  trade  position. 
The  situation  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
in  the  case  of  France  is  different  in  several 
important  respects.  France  is  not  only  a 
debtor,  but  she  is  a  creditor  as  well.  She 
faces,  therefore,  the  problem  not  alone  of 
paying,  but  also  of  collecting,  debts.  More- 
over, while  her  international  trade  posi- 
tion is  also  a  vital  matter,  the  principal 
difficulty  in  her  situation  is  internal 
finance,  or  the  State  budget.  Finally, 
while  in  the  case  of  Germany  the  domes- 
tic debt  is  of  little  moment,  in  the  case  of 
France  the  domestic  debt  is  a  dominating 
factor  in  the  situation. 

France  as  a  Debtor  and  a  Creditor 

When  the  World  War  broke  out,  the 
French  Government  owed  nothing  abroad, 


while  the  people  of  France  had  no  less  than 
45  billion  francs  invested  in  other  coun- 
tries. Foreign  investments  in  France 
were  equal  to  only  7  billion  francs,  mak- 
ing France  a  net  creditor  to  the  extent  of 
about  38  billion  francs.  The  whole  of  the 
public  debt  of  France  was  domestic. 

The  war  transformed  France  from  a 
creditor  to  a  debtor  nation.  The  follow- 
ing figures  tell  the  story  of  France's  in- 
ternational debt  position: 

On  January  1,  1925,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment owed  abroad — principally  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — no 
less  than  40  billion  francs  in  gold.  Of 
this  amount,  equivalent  to  about  145  bil- 
lions as  expressed  in  the  depreciated  paper 
franc,  125  billions  comprised  the  so-called 
"political"  debt,  or  the  sum  borrowed  by 
the  French  Government  from  the  treas- 
uries of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  "for  strictly  war  purposes."  The 
remaining  20  billions  represented  the 
"commercial"  debt,  or  all  other  foreign 
borrowings  of  the  French  Government. 
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On  that  date  France  also  owed  abroad  no 
less  than  40  billion  francs  on  account  of 
foreign  investments  in  France,  municipal 
and  industrial  borrowings,  foreign  hold- 
ings of  paper  francs,  etc.  The  total  in- 
debtedness of  France  was  thus  185  billion 
paper  francs,  calculated  at  the  December, 
1924,  value  of  the  franc. 

At  the  same  time  France  was  also  a 
creditor  to  the  extent  of  58  billion  francs. 
Of  this  amount  43  billions  represented 
the  value  of  French  investments  abroad, 
some  foreign  securities  having  been  sold 
during  the  war,  while  15  billion  francs 
was  the  amount  of  French  loans  to  her 
allies  during  and  after  the  war. 

Finally,  France  is  the  principal  credi- 
tor of  Germany  on  the  reparation  account. 
However,  the  exact  amount  that  France 
will  receive  from  Germany  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  definitely  settled.  Under 
interallied  agreement  she  is  entitled  to  52 
per  cent  of  whatever  payments  Germany 
makes  on  the  reparation  account  proper. 
But  the  whole  reparation  situation  is  still 
too  uncertain  to  permit  of  an  accurate 
capitalization  of  the  French  share  and  its 
inclusion  in  the  assets  of  France  as  a 
creditor. 

Leaving  aside  the  reparation  account, 
we  find  that  at  the  beginning  of  1925 
France  was  a  net  debtor  to  the  extent  of 
127  billion  paper  francs.  Whether  or  not 
her  eventual  share  of  Germany's  repara- 
tion debt  will  be  sufficient  to  offset  this 
net  indebtedness  still  remains  to  be  seen. 
A  rough  capitalization  of  France's  share 
of  the  annuity  fixed  by  the  Dawes  Plan 
gives  a  figure  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
above  net  indebtedness. 

Of  the  foreign  debts  owed  directly  by 
the  French  Government,  provision  is  made 
in  the  French  budget  only  for  meeting 
payments  on  the  so-called  "commercial" 
debts.  On  the  numerous  items  compris- 
ing this  group  of  obligations,  France 
makes  regular  payments,  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  sum  going  to  the  United 
States.  No  payments  at  all  are  made  at 
present  on  account  of  the  "political"  debt, 
which  makes  up  about  six-sevenths  of  the 
total  foreign  debt  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

While  France  is  making  no  payments  on 
her  political  debt,  neither  is  she  receiving 
any  payments  from  her  own  political  credi- 


tors. The  French  budget  shows  no  re- 
ceipts on  account  of  the  15  billion  francs 
which  France  has  loaned  to  her  allies  dur- 
ing and  after  the  war.  France  does  re- 
ceive, however,  her  share  of  Germany's 
reparation  payments  under  the  Dawes 
Plan.  During  the  first  year  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plan  these  amounted  to  452 
million  gold  marks,  equivalent  to  about  2 
billion  paper  francs. 

Negotiations  with  Creditors  and  Debtors 

Last  year  France  made  her  first  serious 
attempt  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  her 
war  debts,  when  the  French  Minister  of 
Finance,  M.  Caillaux,  visited  London  and 
Washington. 

In  London,  M.  Caillaux  negotiated  with 
the  British  Government  a  tentative  agree- 
ment for  the  repayment  of  the  French 
debt  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of 
these  negotiations  the  British  proposed  a 
settlement  on  the  basis  of  annual  payments 
by  France  amounting  to  12^  million 
pounds  sterling  (a  little  over  60  million 
dollars)  over  a  period  of  62  years,  which 
was  accepted  by  France,  subject,  however, 
to  further  discussion  of  several  other  im- 
portant points. 

With  the  British  negotiations  out  of 
the  way,  M.  Caillaux  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  laid  before  our  World 
War  Foreign  Debt  Commission  a  proposal 
involving  the  payment  by  France  of  25 
million  dollars  a  year  during  the  first  five 
years,  30  million  dollars  a  year  during  the 
next  five  years,  60  million  dollars  a  year 
during  the  following  ten  years,  and  90  mil- 
lion dollars  during  the  following  42  years. 
These  payments  would  be  considered  as  ex- 
tinguishing the  total  indebtedness.  In 
making  this  proposal,  M.  Caillaux  stated 
that  the  French  Government  sought  to 
apply  to  the  settlement  of  its  American 
debt  the  same  principles  that  underlie  the 
Franco-British  settlement. 

The  French  offer  was  rejected  by  our 
Debt  Commission,  on  the  ground  that  the 
payments  offered  were  too  small,  even  on 
the  basis  of  the  principles  of  the  Franco- 
British  settlement.  The  French  then 
made  a  new  tentative  offer,  involving  pay- 
ments spread  over  a  68-year  period,  with 
40  millions  paid  annually  during  the  first 
5  years,  60  millions  annually  during  the 
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following  7  years,  and  100  millions  annu- 
ally during  the  remaining  56  years.  This 
offer  was  also  rejected  by  our  Commission, 
on  the  ground  that  the  total  payments 
would  equal  only  the  principal  of  the  debt 
and  interest  at  the  rate  of  less  than  1  per 
cent  per  annum.  A  counter  proposal  was 
made  to  the  French  that  the  question  be 
left  in  abeyance  for  five  years,  when  it 
would  be  taken  up  again,  France  in  the 
meantime  paying  40  million  dollars  a 
year,  which  would  be  applied  to  current 
interest. 

As  in  his  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain,  M.  Caillaux  took  his  proposal  to 
Paris  to  lay  it  before  his  colleagues;  but 
almost  immediately  after  his  return  to 
France  he  was  defeated  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  resigned  his  post.  With 
his  downfall  the  question  of  the  debt  set- 
tlements entered  upon  a  period  of  new 
delays. 

As  far  as  her  debtors  are  concerned, 
France  has  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  making 
any  definite  arrangements  for  repayment. 
She  is  now  negotiating  with  Russia,  her 
principal  debtor;  of  these  negotiations  we 
shall  speak  in  a  later  article;  and  she  has 
accepted  the  Dawes  Plan  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  reparation  payments  due  her. 

France's  Capacity  to  Pay 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
principle  of  capacity  to  pay  has  come  to  be 
generally  accepted  in  connection  with  in- 
ternational debt  settlements.  France  gave 
her  formal  approval  to  this  principle  when 
she  accepted  the  Dawes  Plan,  and  the 
American  Foreign  Debt  Commission  has 
also  accepted  the  validity  of  this  principle. 
For  example,  in  a  statement  issued  on 
October  1,  1925,  the  Commission  said: 

We  believe  it  is  fully  recognized  by  both 
commissions  that  the  only  basis  of  negotia- 
tions fair  to  both  peoples  is  the  principle  of 
the  capacity  of  France  to  pay.  The  nub  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  two  commissions  arises 
from  a  difference  in  judgment  as  to  the 
future  capacity  of  France  to  pay,  without, 
as  we  have  stated,  undermining  her  economic 
and  social  fabric;  and  this  difficulty  narrows 
itself  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the 
present,  for  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
views  of  the  French  Commission  as  to  the 
immediate  difficulties  of  France. 


The  proposal  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion to  postpone  the  final  settlement  of  the 
French  debt  for  five  years  arose  from  this 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  future  paying 
capacity.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  it  was 
hoped,  the  factors  involved  in  determin- 
ing the  capacity  of  France  to  pay  would 
become  clearer. 

The  capacity  of  France  to  meet  her  war- 
debt  obligations  is  governed  by  the  factors 
which  were  set  forth  in  the  first  article 
of  this  series.  In  the  first  place,  the 
French  Government  must  be  able  to  col- 
lect from  the  French  people  not  only 
enough  taxes  to  cover  domestic  expendi- 
tures, but  enough  to  provide  also  for  the 
payment  of  the  foreign  debt.  In  the 
second  place,  the  French  Government 
must  be  able  to  purchase  with  these  funds 
derived  from  taxation  the  necessary  dol- 
lars and  pounds  in  which  the  foreign  debts 
are  payable.  The  French  nation  must, 
therefore,  be  able  to  sell  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  more  goods  and  services  than 
she  buys  from  the  world  by  an  amount  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  volume  of  the  pay- 
ments to  be  made.  In  no  other  way  can 
the  necessary  dollars  and  pounds  be  pro- 
cured. It  should  be  observed  here,  how- 
ever, that  France's  own  collections  from 
her  debtors  may  be  utilized  in  the  pay- 
ment of  her  external  obligations,  thereby 
reducing  the  payments  that  would  be  re- 
quired out  of  her  own  resources. 

The  Budget  Problem 

Even  before  the  war  the  French  budget 
was  seldom  in  balance,  and  as  a  result  the 
public  debt  steadily  increased.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War  the  French  public 
debt  was,  in  fact,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
standing  at  about  34  billion  francs — a  sum 
equivalent  to  roughly  12  per  cent  of  the 
entire  national  wealth  of  the  country.  All 
of  this  debt,  however,  was  owed  to  the 
French  people. 

Throughout  the  war  period  and  continu- 
ously to  the  present  date  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  not  been  able  to  raise  suffi- 
cient sums  in  taxes  to  cover  the  current 
expenses.  The  huge  deficits  which  have 
occurred  have  resulted  in  a  vast  increase 
in  the  public  debt.  From  34  billion  francs 
in  1914  the  debt  had  increased  to  154  bil- 
lion francs  at  the  end  of  1918,  and  to  about 
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340  billion  francs  at  the  end  of  1925.  Of 
this  amount  about  40  billion  francs  was 
foreign  debt.  Whereas  in  1914  the  public 
debt  of  France  equaled  about  12  per  cent 
of  the  national  wealth,  by  1925  it  was 
about  37  per  cent;  the  foreign  debt  alone 
equaled  13  per  cent  of  the  national  wealth. 
The  results  of  this  enormous  increase  in 
the  public  debt  have  been  a  constant  dete- 
rioration of  the  government's  credit  and  a 
rise  in  the  cost  of  borrowing.  At  the 
present  time  the  government  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  pay  in  the  neighborhood  of  10 
per  cent  interest  on  bonds  floated  in  the 
domestic  market,  whereas  before  the  war 
the  government  could  borrow  at  from  3  to 
4  per  cent. 

In  the  years  following  the  war  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  large  budgetary  defi- 
cits was  the  expenditure  entailed  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
devasted  area.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
France  was  not  willing  to  allow  the  re- 
construction to  be  done  by  German  labor 
and  material;  French  labor  unions  and 
building  material  interests  naturally 
wanted  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  for 
work  and  the  sale  of  goods  which  the 
reconstruction  afforded.  Accordingly  the 
work  was  financed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, chiefly  through  the  sale  of  recon- 
struction bonds.  These  expenditures  have 
proved  a  major  factor  in  the  growth  of 
the  public  debt  since  the  war.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  as  the  following 
figures  will  show,  reconstruction  is  not  so 
important  a  factor  in  producing  the 
budget  deficit  as  the  accumulated  interest 
charges  on  the  public  debt. 

In  the  year  1924  (the  final  figures  for 
1925  are  not  yet  available)  French  rev- 
enues from  non-borrowed  sources  equaled 
about  29  billion  francs  and  the  total  ex- 
penditures equaled  approximately  45.5  bil- 
lion francs,  leaving  a  deficit  of  16.5  bil- 
lions. The  principal  items  of  expenditure 
were  as  follows : 

Billion 
francs 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 16.5 

Pensions    3.6 

Military  charges  7.6 

Service  expenditures   9.8 

Physical  reconstruction   8.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  over  one-third  of  the 


total  expenditures  went  for  interest  pay- 
ments and  that  about  45  per  cent  went 
for  the  fixed  items  of  interest  and  pen- 
sions. A  complete  elimination  of  military 
expenditures,  which  in  1924  were  greater 
than  in  1913,  would  not  eliminate  half 
of  the  budget  deficit. 

The  French  Tax  Burden 

While  it  is  possible  that  the  French  tax 
receipts  might  be  somewhat  increased,  the 
figures  show  that  the  French  tax  burden 
is  already  extremely  heavy.  While  income 
taxes  are  not  as  heavy  in  France  as  in 
some  countries,  French  taxes  as  a  whole 
compare  favorably  with  the  levies  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  1924 
the  French  taxes  (actually  collected) 
equaled  approximately  19  per  cent  of  the 
total  national  income.  British  tax  col- 
lections equaled  about  18^  per  cent  of 
the  national  income  and  United  States 
taxes  about  11^  per  cent  of  our  national 
income.  In  all  cases  national,  State,  and 
local  taxes  are  included.  The  burden  of 
taxation  in  France  is  really  somewhat 
heavier  than  these  figures  indicate,  for 
the  reason  that  the  national  income  per 
capita  is  relatively  low,  being  $195  per 
capita  as  compared  with  $395  in  Great 
Britain  and  over  $600  in  the  United 
States. 

Most  students  of  French  fiscal  affairs 
are  agreed  that  the  one  real  possibility 
of  balancing  the  French  budget  lies  in  a 
reduction  of  the  interest  charges.  Most 
students  of  the  French  political  situation, 
however,  agree  that  a  reduction  of  the  in- 
terest charges  is  politically  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Here  is  the  crux  of  the  French 
fiscal  dilemma. 

International   Financial   Position 

The  other  side  of  the  French  problem, 
that  of  procuring  the  necessary  foreign 
exchange  with  which  to  pay  external  debts, 
is  not  so  difficult.  Thus  there  is  a  sharp 
contrast  between  the  problem  of  France 
and  that  of  Germany.  Thanks  to  the 
huge  volume  of  tourist  expenditures, 
France  has  a  substantial  net  income  from 
her  international  trade  and  service  opera- 
tions. Owing  to  the  stimulative  effects  of 
inflation,  the  country  even  had  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  during  the  years  1924  and 
1925.  Like  all  countries  that  have  passed 
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through  a  period  of  inflation.  France  has 
had  a  temporary  commercial  boom;  but 
as  soon  as  currency  stabilization  is 
achieved  France  will  probably  not  have 
an  excess  of  exports.  Nevertheless,  owing 
to  the  large  earnings  from  the  tourist 
trade  and  other  services,  she  will  probably 
still  retain  a  net  income  from  her  inter- 
national operations. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  long 
future  will  show  with  reference  to  French 
debt-paying  capacity,  for  that  depends 
upon  economic  developments  which  no  one 
can  now  foresee  or  measure.  All  one  can 
say  is  that  for  the  present  and  for  the 


near  future  France  is  not  in  a  position 
to  make  payments  from  her  own  resources. 
Instead  of  the  necessary  budget  surplus, 
she  has  a  huge  budget  deficit.  Until  she 
can  work  out  some  solution  of  her  domes- 
tic fiscal  difficulties,  she  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  her  foreign  obligations.  If  some 
sort  of  a  debt  settlement  were  effected  and 
large  foreign  loans  were  then  granted  to 
France,  she  might,  for  a  time,  be  able  to 
meet  debt  payments  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  loans.  But  such  a  procedure  would 
not  in  reality  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
total  of  the  French  debt.  It  might,  on 
the  contrarv,  mean  an  increase. 


A  MONUMENT  points  like  a  fixed  fin- 
ger to  the  ideals  of  its  builder.  The 
world  rears  monuments  to  its  great  and  to 
its  loved  ones,  in  spirit  honoring  them  and 
itself.  America  has  many  monuments; 
but  among  them  all  there  stands  no  ade- 
quate memorial  to  "the  greatest  construc- 
tive statesman  our  country  has  produced*' 
— James  Madison. 

It  was  Gaillard  Hunt,  editor  of  the 
writings  of  Madison  and  author  of  the 
best  life  of  him — none  too  well  written — 
who,  in  an  address  in  Orange,  Virginia, 
August  14,  1919,  said:  "James  Madison 
was  the  greatest  constructive  statesman 
our  country  has  produced."  Upon  this 
the  one  hundred  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  birth,  it  is  peculiarly  fitting,  there- 
fore, to  consider  and  to  weigh  the  major 
services  of  this  man. 

Our  Interest  in  the  Superlative 

The  "greatest  constructive  statesman" ! 
We,  especially  we  Americans,  it  is  said, 
have  a  weakness  for  the  superlative.  It 
gratifies  us  to  be  told  that  Demosthenes 
was  the  "greatest  orator"  of  all  time ;  that 
Solomon  was  the  "wisest  man"  that  ever 
lived;  that  the  Washington  Monument  is 
the  "tallest  structure"  of  its  kind  in  the 
world;  that  we  are  "the  greatest  nation" 
in  all  the  earth;  that  the  three  "greatest 
statesmen"  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
Lincoln,  Bismarck,  and  Cavqur.  What- 
ever the  psychology,  it  pleases  us  to  tag 


something  in  terms  of  the  superlative. 
Sometimes  our  superlatives  are  justified 
and  appropriately  applied.  Gaillard 
Hunt's  superlative  is  of  that  kind. 

Statesman  Defined 

A  statesman  is  one  who  successfully 
links  experience  to  the  immediate  needs 
and  at  the  same  time  unto  the  enduring 
benefit  of  the  State.  Such  was  the  man 
who  led  the  raw  recruits  of  thirteen  bick- 
ering States  to  victory  in  1782,  over  the 
trained  red-coats  of  Britain;  who  presided 
over  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  and 
who  served  as  President  through  the  first 
eight  years  of  our  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Such  was  John  Adams,  the  Patrick 
Henry  of  New  England,  bearer  of  the 
brunt  of  battle  for  independence,  "Colos- 
sus of  the  debate ;"  who,  later,  in  the  midst 
of  intrigue  in  his  own  cabinet  and  faced 
with  a  great  opposition  in  the  negotiations 
with  France,  placed  his  fate  in  the  hands 
of  history  and  stood  forth  against  his 
party,  a  great  American.  Such  was  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  who,  as  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  "smote  the  rock  of 
national  resources  and  an  abundant 
stream  of  revenue  came  forth,"  who 
"touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the  public 
credit  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet."  Such 
was  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  diplomat,  learned  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  master  of  men,  political  genius, 
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friend  of  the  "man  of  no  importance." 
All  these  were  men  who  linked  experience 
to  the  immediate  needs  and  unto  thp  fu- 
ture benefit  of  this  country.  They  were 
statesmen. 

But  "the  greatest  constructive  states- 
man our  country  has  produced"  was  James 
Madison,  because  he,  probably  more  than 
any  other  man,  linked  experience  to  the 
needs  of  the  new  government  and  deter- 
mined modes  of  growth  and  achievement 
of  our  United  States — modes  apparently 
permanent  as  they  have  been  useful. 
Thanks  largely  to  him,  our  Constitution 
is  today  the  oldest  continuous  constitution 
of  the  oldest  continuous  government  in 
the  world. 

Lesser  Foundations  of  Madison's  Reputation 
Hunt's  characterization  of  the  "little 
man  of  Montpelier"  is  true,  not  because 
of  Madison's  services  as  the  fourth  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States,  from  March 
4,  1809,  to  March  4,  1817,  the  choice  of 
Jefferson  who  "loved  him  as  a  son"  and 
who  had  retained  him  as  Secretary  of 
State  through  eight  years;  not  because  he 
was  our  War  President  through  the  war 
commonly  known  as  the  War  of  1812;  not 
because  he  was  a  modest  man  free  of  all 
vainglory — a  fact;  not  because  of  those 
last  nineteen  years  of  private  life,  sur- 
viving his  friend  Jefferson  by  a  decade; 
not  because  of  the  final  pictures  of  him 
meditative,  yet  useful,  amid  his  books  and 
friends,  farming,  raising  Merino  sheep 
and  other  animals,  condemning  nullifica- 
tion and  secession  as  in  no  sense  akin  to 
his  Virginia  resolutions,  as,  indeed,  "twin 
heresies"  which  "ought  to  be  buried  in 
the  same  grave ;"  serving  as  rector  of  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

After  his  death,  June  28,  1836,  there 
was  found  among  his  papers  one  entitled 
"Advice  to  My  Country."  This  document 
reads  as  follows: 

As  this  advice,  if  it  ever  see  the  light,  will 
not  do  so  till  I  am  no  more,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  issuing  from  the  tomb,  where 
truth  alone  can  be  respected,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  man  alone  consulted.  It  will  be  en- 
titled, therefore,  to  whatever  weight  can  be 
derived  from  good  intentions,  and  from  the 
experience  of  one  who  has  served  his  coun- 
try in  various  stations  through  a  period  of 
forty  years ;  who  espoused  in  his  youth,  and 
adhered  through  his  life,  to  the  cause  of  its 


liberty;  and  who  has  borne  a  part  in  most 
of  the  great  transactions  which  will  consti- 
tute epochs  of  its  destiny. 

The  advice  nearest  to  my  heart  and  deep- 
est in  my  convictions  is,  that  the  union  of 
the  States  be  cherished  and  perpetuated. 
Let  the  open  enemy  to  it  be  regarded  as  a 
Pandora  with  her  box  opened,  and  the  dis- 
guised one  as  the  serpent  creeping  with  his 
deadly  wiles  into  Paradise. 

Fine  as  is  this  utterance,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  stamp  its  author  as  "the  great- 
est constructive  statesman  our  country 
has  produced." 

James  Madison  was  born  March  16, 
1751.  One  of  his  ancestors  patented 
nearly  five  thousand  acres  of  Virginia, 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  County 
of  Orange.  James,  being  the  eldest 
of  seven  children,  four  boys  and  three 
girls,  inherited  this  estate,  afterward 
called  "Montpellier."  Notwithstanding 
he  was  born  in  Port  Con  way,  some  fifty 
miles  away,  Montpellier  was  his  home 
throughout  his  eighty-five  years.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  at  eighteen,  in 
1769,  doing  his  junior  and  senior  work  in 
one  year.  He  then  took  one  year  post- 
graduate work  in  Hebrew  and  the  study 
of  theology,  under  Witherspoon,  return- 
ing to  his  home  to  serve  as  teacher  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  His  studies  in  the- 
ology led  him  to  revolt  at  the  religious  in- 
tolerance rampant  in  Virginia  and  else- 
where at  that  time.  Among  his  writings 
of  that  period  is  a  letter  to  William  Brad- 
ford, Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  the 
young  man  did,  for  him,  an  unusual 
thing ;  he  let  himself  go.  He  wrote : 

But  away  with  politics !  .  .  .  That  dia- 
bolical, hell-conceived  principle  of  persecu- 
tion rages  among  some ;  and,  to  their  eternal 
infamy,  the  clergy  can  furnish  their  quota 
of  imps  for  such  purposes.  There  are  at  this 
time,  in  the  adjacent  country,  not  less  than 
five  or  six  well-meaning  men  in  close  jail  for 
publishing  their  religious  sentiments,  which 
in  the  main  are  very  orthodox.  I  have 
neither  pawnee  to  hear,  talk,  or  think  of 
anything  relative  to  this  matter;  for  I  have 
squabbled  and  scolded,  abused  and  ridiculed, 
so  long  about  it  to  little  purpose  that  I  am 
without  common  patience. 

Madison's  first  public  service  of  impor- 
tance was  his  championship  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  freedom,  and  of  the  pro- 
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hibition  for  America  of  an  established 
church — principles  still  standing  in  the 
Virginia  Bill  of  Eights. 

Summary  of  His  Life 

Continue  the  summary  of  James  Madi- 
son's life.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  in  1774 — youngest 
member  of  the  committee;  a  delegate  to 
the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1776,  which  he  called  his  "first  entrance 
into  public  life";  and  then  a  member  of 
the  First  Virginia  Assembly  under  his 
State's  new  constitution,  of  the  same  year. 
Failing  of  election  to  the  next  Assembly 
because  he  refused  to  canvass  for  the 
office,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council.  He  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Congress  for 
1780-1783.  He  was  again  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1784,  and  again 
of  the  Continental  Congress  in  February, 
1787.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Annap- 
olis Convention  of  1786,  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787,  and  of  the  first 
House  of  Representatives,  1789-1797.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  Virginia  Resolu- 
tions of  1798,  and  still  again  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1799-1800. 
He  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Jeffer- 
son from  1801  to  1809.  He  was  elected 
President  by  the  Democratic  Party  in 
1808  and  again  in  1812.  Save  for  his 
services  as  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1829,  March  4, 
1817,  marked  the  end  of  his  forty  years 
of  public  life.  But  these  facts  in  them- 
selves, impressive  as  they  are,  do  not  war- 
rant the  claim  that  he  is  "the  greatest 
constructive  statesman  our  country  has 
produced." 

Judged  by  His  Contemporaries 

Contemporaries  recognized  his  great- 
ness. When  a  joint  resolution  was  re- 
ported by  the  Library  Committee  to  the 
Congress  to  purchase  the  copyright  of 
Madison's  manuscript  work,  Senator 
Asher  Robbins,  speaking  before  the  Sen- 
ate, February  18,  1837,  said: 

I  consider  this  work  of  Mr.  Madison,  now 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  world  under  the 
patronage  of  this  government,  as  the  most 
valuable  one  to  mankind  that  has  appeared 
since  the  day  when  Bacon  gave  to  the  world 
"Novum  Organum." 


The  Senator  closed  with  this: 

If,  then,  this  appropriation  was  merely  to 
express  a  nation's  gratitude  to  a  national 
benefactor,  it  would  be  the  least  it  would 
become  her  to  make.  But,  besides  that,  we 
are  to  consider  that  it  is  to  purchase  for  this 
country,  and  for  mankind,  a  treasure  of  in- 
struction whose  value  no  man  can  measure, 
no  figures  can  express. 

One  of  Mr.  Madison's  biographers,  Syd- 
ney Howard  Gay,  says: 

If  we  may  trust  the  reports  of  his  con- 
temporaries, though  he  wanted  some  of  the 
graces  of  oratory,  he  was  not  wanting  in 
the  power  of  winning  and  convincing.  His 
arguments  were  often,  if  not  always,  pre- 
cared  with  care.  If  there  was  no  play  of 
fancy,  there  was  not  forgetfulness  of  facts. 
If  there  was  lack  of  imagination,  there  was 
none  of  historical  illustration,  when  the  sub- 
ject admitted  it.  If  manner  was  forgotten, 
method  was  not.  His  aim  was  to  prove  and 
to  hold  fast ;  to  make  the  wrong  clear  and 
to  put  the  right  in  its  place;  to  appeal  to 
reason,  not  to  passion  nor  to  prejudice;  to 
try  his  cause  by  the  light  of  clear  logic,  hard 
facts,  and  sound  learning;  to  convince  his 
hearers  of  the  truth  as  he  believed  in  it,  not 
to  take  their  judgment  captive  by  surprise 
with  harmonious  modulation  and  grace  of 
movement. 

Following  Mr.  Madison's  death,  there 
was  mourning  throughout  the  country. 
Public  meetings  were  held.  September 
27,  1836,  there  was  such  a  meeting  in  the 
Odeon  at  Boston.  The  program  of  the 
exercises  was  as  follows: 

ORDER    OF    PERFORMANCES 

in  the 
ODEON, 

Tuesday,  September  27th,  1836, 

Occasioned  by  the  Decease  of 

JAMES     MADISON, 

Formerly 
President  of  the  United  States. 


I.  Voluntary  on  the  Organ — By  G.  J.  WEBB. 


II.  Prayer  by   REV.   DB.   LOWELL* 


III.  ODE — By  the  Choir  of  the  Boston  Acad- 
emy of  Music. 
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Poetry  by  PABK  BENJAMIN,  Music  by 
G.  J.  WEBB. 

How  shall  we  mourn  the  glorious  dead? 

What  trophy  rear  above  his  grave, 
For  whom  a  nation's  tears  are  shed — 

A   nation's  funeral  banners  wave! 

Let  Eloquence  his  deed  proclaim, 

From  sea-beat  strand  to  mountain  goal; 

Let  hist'ry  write  his  peaceful  name, 
High  on  her  truth-illumed  scroll. 

Let  Poetry  and  Art  through  Earth 
The  page  inspire,  the  canvas  warm — 

In  glowing  words  record  his  icorth, 
In  living  marble  mould  his  form. 

A  fame  so  bright  will  never  fade, 
A  name  so  dear  will  deathless  be; 

For  on  our  country's  shrine  he  laid 
The  charter  of  her  liberty. 

Praise  be  to  Ood!  His  love  bestowed 
The  chief,  the  patriot,  and  the  sage; 

Praise  Ood!   to  Him  our  fathers  owed 
This  fair  and  goodly  heritage. 

The  sacred  gift,  Time  shall  not  mar, 
But  Wisdom  guard  what  Valor  won — 

While  beams  serene  her  guiding  star, 
And  Glory  points  to  Madison! 


EUIX>GY — By  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams. 


V.  HYMN. 
O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past. 


VI.  BENEDICTION. 
^ 

The  address  upon  this  occasion  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who  himself  had  been 
President  of  these  United  States  from 
1825  to  1829,  is  a  masterpiece  of  histori- 
cal analysis  and  forensic  power.  Among 
other  things,  Mr.  Adams  remarked : 

Among  the  numerous  blessings  which  it 
was  the  rare  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
life  to  enjoy  was  that  of  the  uninterrupted, 
disinterested,  and  efficient  friendship  of 
Madison.  But  it  was  the  friendship  of  a 
mind  not  inferior  in  capacity  and  tempered 
with  a  calmer  sensibility  and  a  cooler  judg- 
ment than  his  own. 


In  conclusion  he  said : 

The  Lord  is  in  the  still  small  voice  that 
succeeds  the  whirlwind,  the  earthquake,  and 
the  fire.  The  voice  that  stills  the  raging  of 
the  waves  and  the  tumults  of  the  people — 
that  spoke  the  words  of  peace,  of  harmony, 
of  union.  And  for  that  voice  may  you  and 
your  children's  children,  "to  the  last  syllable 
of  recorded  time,"  fix  your  eyes  upon  the 
memory  and  listen  with  your  ears  to  the  life 
of  James  Madison. 

But  nothing  in  all  this  would  warrant 
us  in  calling  James  Madison  "the  great- 
est constructive  statesman  our  country 
has  produced." 

The  Larger  Evidences 

The  justification  of  this  characteriza- 
tion of  James  Madison  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he,  probably  more  than  any  other 
man,  let  it  be  repeated,  linked  world  ex- 
perience to  the  needs  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment, and  determined  modes  of  growth 
and  achievement  of  our  United  States  ap- 
parently permanent  as  they  have  been 
beneficent.  He,  more  than  any  other  man, 
brought  about  the  call  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787;  he,  more  than  any 
other  man,  was  responsible  for  its  success ; 
and  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  brought 
about  its  acceptance  by  the  people  of  the 
States. 

Call  of  the  Federal  Convention 

The  period  following  the  American 
Eevolution  was  called  by  William  Henry 
Trescot  of  that  time,  and  later  by  John 
Fiske,  "the  critical  period  of  American 
history."  James  Madison  lived  in  that 
period,  and  sensed,  perhaps,  as  no  other 
man,  how  critical  it  was.  The  war  period 
from  1776  to  1782  was  a  period  of  com- 
bat. But  war  is  a  binding  force.  War 
unites  a  people.  The  recent  World  War 
united  our  America  in  one  common  aim. 
Following  this  war,  however,  we  have  been 
faced  with  certain  outward-flying  forces 
tending  to  disintergrate  our  unity  of  na- 
tional purpose.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  following  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1783.  Pessimism  permeated  the  States, 
burdened  with  their  debts  because  of  the 
war.  The  government  was  without  credit. 
There  were  tariff  barriers  between  States, 
Connecticut,  for  instance,  taxing  imports 
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from  Massachusetts  higher  than  imports 
from  Great  Britain.  Some  were  carrying 
on  war  with  the  Indians — indeed,  some 
warring  with  each  other.  Half-baked  re- 
formers then,  as  always,  flooded  the  coun- 
try with  their  weird  panaceas.  Organized 
bands  were  burning  buildings  in  Carolina 
and  carrying  on  a  rebellion  in  Massachu- 
setts. Property  rights,  law  and  order, 
union  and  self-government,  liberty  itself, 
seemed  to  be  skidding  to  oblivion.  Madi- 
son saw  it  all  and  determined  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  stem  the  destructive 
onrush. 

The  chaotic  condition  of  the  commerce 
between  the  States  was  illustrated,  for  ex- 
ample, by  what  was  known  as  the  "Po- 
tomac Question."  Maryland's  charter  gave 
her  jurisdiction  over  this  river  to  the  Vir- 
ginia shore;  but  Virginia  claimed  the 
privilege  of  free  navigation  of  the  Po- 
tomac. Smuggling  was  a  common  prac- 
tice. The  evasion  of  State  laws  disturbed 
Madison,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
frauds  themselves  as  because  of  the  gen- 
eral weakness  of  the  Confederacy,  of  which 
these  were  but  symptoms. 

Madison  complained  to  Jefferson,  then 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  suggesting 
that  he  confer  with  the  delegates  from 
Maryland  about  the  matter.  Jefferson 
complied  with  this  suggestion.  Madison 
then  moved  in  the  Virginia  Legislature 
for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
meet  with  commissioners  from  Maryland. 
This  meeting  of  commissioners  took  place 
in  Alexandria  in  the  spring  of  1785.  The 
meeting  was  of  great  interest  to  Mr. 
Washington,  who  had  recently  become 
president  of  the  Potomac  Company,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  make  the  upper 
Potomac  navigable  and  to  open  up  a  good 
road  to  the  Obio  Kiver — all  with  the 
thought  of  encouraging  emigration  west- 
ward. It  soon  developed  that  the  Po- 
tomac was  of  interest  not  only  to  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  but  to  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware — indeed,  to  all  of  the 
States. 

Because  of  the  deplorable  conditions  of 
trade  in  Virginia,  Madison  was  able  to 
make  use  of  the  needs  of  the  State  in  the 
interest  of  a  conference  of  delegates  from 
all  the  States.  He  prevailed  upon  the 
Virginia  Legislature  to  pass  a  resolution, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  call  of  a  con- 


ference of  commissioners  of  all  the  States 
to  meet  in  Annapolis  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  September,  1786.  On  September 
11  of  that  year  commissioners  from  the 
five  States  of  Virginia,  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
showed  up.  The  result  of  the  conference 
of  these  commissioners  was  an  address, 
written  by  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
signed  by  John  Dickinson,  urging  a  con- 
ference of  delegates  from  all  the  States, 
to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  second 
Monday  of  May,  1787,  "to  devise  such 
further  provisions  as  shall  appear  to  be 
necessary  to  render  the  Constitution  of 
the  Federal  Government  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union." 

Upon  the  initiative  of  James  Madison, 
Virginia  was  the  first  to  choose  delegates 
to  such  a  convention,  the  delegates  being 
George  Wythe,  age  61 ;  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, age  34;  George  Mason,  age  61; 
James  McClurg,  age  40;  John  Blair,  age 
55;  James  Madison,  age  36;  and  George 
Washington,  age  55.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Madison,  Washington  would  probably 
never  have  attended  the  convention. 

Success  of  the  Convention 

To  James  Madison  is  largely  due  the 
success  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787. 
The  convention  had  been  called  for  the 
second  Monday  of  May,  1787.  Not  until 
eleven  days  later,  the  25th,  did  a  quorum 
of  the  delegates  make  a  session  possible. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  conference,  May 
29,  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
submitted  a  plan  for  the  organization  of 
the  government.  This  plan  was  the  only 
plan  discussed  throughout  the  convention. 
Our  Constitution  grew  directly  out  of  it. 
The  man  who  first  outlined  the  plan  was 
James  Madison,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Ed- 
mund Randolph,  under  date  of  April  8, 
1787,  set  forth  his  ideas  of  what  the  new 
government  should  be. 

Mr.  Madison's  place  in  the  convention 
is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  given  any 
attention  to  that  great  event.  Only  two 
men  addressed  the  conference  oftener  than 
Mr.  Madison — Gouverneur  Morris  and 
James  Wilson.  It  became  more  and  more 
clear,  as  the  convention  proceeded,  "that 
the  first  man  of  the  assemblage  was  James 
Madison."  William  Pierce,  a  delegate 
from  Georgia,  kept  some  notes  of  his  im- 
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pressions  of  the  convention.     In  one  of 
these  notes  he  wrote : 

Mr.  Madison  is  a  character  who  has  long 
been  in  public  life;  but,  what  is  very  re- 
markable, every  person  seems  to  acknowl- 
edge his  greatness.  He  blends  together  the 
profound  politician  with  the  scholar.  In  the 
management  of  every  great  question  he  evi- 
dently took  the  lead  in  the  convention,  and 
tho'  he  cannot  be  called  an  orator,  he  is  a 
most  agreeable,  eloquent,  and  convincing 
speaker.  From  a  spirit  of  industry  and  ap- 
plication, which  he  possesses  in  a  most  emi- 
nent degree,  he  always  comes  forward  the 
best-informed  man  of  any  point  in  debate. 
The  affairs  of  the  United  States,  he  perhaps 
has  the  most  correct  knowledge  of,  of  any 
man  in  the  Union.  He  has  been  twice  a 
member  of  Congress  and  was  always  thought 
one  of  the  ablest  members  that  ever  sat  in 
that  council.  Mr.  Madison  is  about  37  years 
of  age,  a  gentleman  of  great  modesty,  with 
a  remarkably  sweet  temper.  He  is  easy  and 
unreserved  among  his  acquaintances  and  has 
a  most  agreeable  style  of  conversation. 

This  man  Madison,  later  to  be  charac- 
terized by  John  Fiske  as  a  political  phi- 
losopher "worthy  to  rank  with  Montes- 
quieu and  Locke,"  was  literally  the  cen- 
ter of  the  conference,  for  he  chose  a  seat 
directly  in  front  of  George  Washington, 
the  presiding  officer,  with  the  other  mem- 
bers on  his  right  and  left.  He  chose  this 
place  because,  having  had  experience  as 
reporter  of  the  Continental  Congress,  he 
had  set  for  himself  the  task  of  reporter  of 
the  convention.  He  was  not  absent  a 
single  day,  nor  more  than  a  fraction  of 
an  hour  in  any  day.  He  did  not  lose  a 
"single  speech,  unless  a  very  short  one."5 
In  the  midst  of  this  remarkable  labor  he 
found  time  to  write  to  Jefferson,  "I  have 
taken  lengthy  notes  of  everything  that  has 
yet  passed,  and  mean  to  go  on  with  the 
drudgery,  if  no  indisposition  obliges  me 
to  discontinue  it."  It  was  given  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  read  Madison's  notes  years 
after.  Under  date  of  August  10,  1815,  he 
wrote  to  John  Adams: 

Do  you  know  that  there  exists  in  manu- 
script the  ablest  work  of  this  kind  ever  yet 
executed,  of  the  debates  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Philadelphia  in  1787?  The 
whole  of  everything  said  and  done  there  was 


taken  down  by  Mr.  Madison,   with  a   labor 
and  exactness  beyond  comprehension. 

On  reading  the  remarks  of  Madison 
throughout  those  laborious  days,  one 
learns  to  appreciate  not  only  the  faithful 
attention  to  detail,  but  the  large  states- 
manship of  the  man.  "The  people  were 
in  fact  the  fountain  of  all  power,  and  by 
resort  to  them  all  difficulties  were  gotten 
over,"  he  argued.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that 
he  defended  the  plan  of  submitting  the 
Constitution,  the  result  of  their  handi- 
work, not  to  the  legislature  for  ratifica- 
tion, but  to  conventions  of  delegates  spe- 
cially elected  by  the  people. 

But,  still  more  important,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  new  government  should  have  power 
to  coerce  a  recalcitrant  State  with  force 
of  arms,  Mr.  Madison  said  no.  Such  a 
plan  was  provided  for  in  the  Virginia 
resolution;  but  when  the  matter  came  up 
in  the  fourth  session,  May  30,  Mr.  Mason, 
according  to  Madison,  "observed  that  the 
present  confederation  was  not  only  de- 
ficient in  not  providing  for  coercion  and 
punishment  against  delinquent  States; 
but  argued  very  cogently  that  punishment 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  States  collectively,  and  there- 
fore that  such  a  government  was  neces- 
sary as  could  directly  operate  on  indi- 
viduals, and  would  punish  those  only 
whose  guilt  required  it."  Whereupon,  the 
following  day,  Thursday,  May  31,  Mr. 
Madison  observed: 

.  .  .  that  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  use 
of  force,  the  more  he  doubted  the  practica- 
bility, the  justice,  and  the  efficacy  of  it  when 
applied  to  people  collectively,  and  not  indi- 
vidually. ...  A  union  of  the  States  con- 
taining such  an  ingredient  seemed  to  provide 
for  its  own  destruction.  The  use  of  force 
against  a  State  would  look  more  like  a  decla- 
ration of  war  than  an  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, and  would  probably  be  considered  by 
the  party  attacked  as  a  dissolution  of  all 
previous  compacts  by  which  it  might  be 
bound.  He  hoped  that  such  a  system  would 
be  framed  as  might  render  this  recourse  un- 
necessary, and  moved  that  the  clause  be 
postponed." 

The  motion  was,  as  he  says,  "agreed  to 
nem.  con."  and  the  subject,  although  sub- 
sequently brought  before  the  conference 
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in  the  session  of  June  15,  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey Plan,  was  never  again  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Madison's 
influence  upon  the  success  of  the  Federal 
Convention.  One  must  agree  with  Bow- 
ers, that  "no  one  in  either  branch  of  Con- 
gress or  at  the  head  of  any  of  the  depart- 
ments had  approached  his  services  in  the 
framing  of  the  Constitution." 

Ratifications   of   the    Constitution 

Neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  Mr. 
Madison's  influence  in  getting  the  new 
Constitution  acceptable  to  the  States.  He 
returned  to  the  Congress  in  New  York 
in  November,  1787,  led  in  overcoming  op- 
position there  to  the  Constitution,  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  Kevenue  Bill,  and  in- 
troduced resolutions  to  establish  three  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  government — 
a  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  a  War  Department. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress, June  8,  1789,  Mr.  Madison  moved 
the  consideration  of  certain  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  By  these  amend- 
ments he  hoped  to  disarm  the  opposition 
to  the  Constitution,  particularly  in  Ehode 
Island  and  North  Carolina,  not  to  men- 
tion his  own  State  of  Virginia.  After 
consideration  in  committee  and  adoption 
by  the  Senate  and  House,  twelve  amend- 
ments were  forwarded  by  the  President  to 
the  States.  Of  these  twelve  amendments, 
all  but  the  first  two  were  adopted  by  the 
States  and  declared  in  force  December  15, 
1791.  They  satisfied  the  general  demand 
for  a  "Bill  of  Eights"  and  helped  im- 
measurably toward  making  the  new  Con- 
stitution palatable  to  the  States. 

There  remain  two  other  reasons  for 
crediting  Mr.  Madison  with  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  Constitution.  Of  the  eighty 
papers  making  up  the  Federalist,  John 
Jay  wrote  5,  Alexander  Hamilton  51,  and 
James  Madison  29.  There  is  not  time 
here  to  add  more  than  to  say  that  Mr. 
Madison's  papers  are  in  no  sense  inferior 
to  those  of  his  collaborators.  He  enjoyed 
the  work.  He  would  have  written  more 
had  he  not  been  called  back  to  his  State 
to  aid  there  in  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  leads  to  the  other  fact, 
that  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by 
Virginia,  tenth  thus  to  ratify,  definitely 
settled  the  question  of  the  acceptance  of 


the  Constitution  by  the  Union.  This 
achievement,  too,  was  due  primarily  to  the 
statesmanship  of  James  Madison. 

James  Madison's  title  as  "the  greatest 
constructive  statesman  our  country  has 
produced"  can  therefore  be  briefly  sum- 
marized. The  cause  of  religious  freedom 
in  Virginia,  afterward  extended  in  other 
States,  was  very  appreciably  advanced  by 
James  Madison.  The  call  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787  can  be  definitely 
traced  to  the  act  of  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly in  1784,  affecting  trade  on  the  Po- 
tomac Eiver — an  act  introduced  by  James 
Madison;  to  the  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  Alexandria  and  Mount  Vernon 
in  1785,  upon  the  initiative  of  James 
Madison ;  to  the  invitation  to  the  Thirteen 
States  for  a  meeting  of  delegates  at  An- 
napolis in  1786,  promoted  by  James  Madi- 
son; to  the  call  for  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  1787, 
and  to  the  approval  of  such  a  convention 
by  the  Congress,  both  because  of  the  in- 
fluence of  James  Madison.  The  success 
of  that  Federal  Convention  depended 
largely  upon  the  plan,  serving  as  a  basis 
for  the  discussions  of  the  convention, 
originally  drafted  by  James  Madison; 
upon  the  theory  of  the  non-coercion  of 
States,  stood  for  by  James  Madison ;  upon 
the  first  ten  amendments,  known  as  the 
Bill  of  Eights,  drawn  and  successfully 
pleaded  for  by  James  Madison;  upon  the 
twenty -nine  papers  in  the  Federalist  writ- 
ten by  James  Madison ;  upon  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  the  State  of 
Virginia  because  of  the  victory  over  such 
men  as  Patrick  Henry,  powerful  George 
Mason,  James  Monroe,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, and  other  Virginia  giants  of  that  day, 
by  James  Madison. 

In  his  work  "Jefferson  and  Hamilton," 
Claude  G.  Bowers  says  of  Madison: 
"There  was  not  a  man  in  America  who 
was  his  peer  in  the  knowledge  of  consti- 
tutional law  or  history."  After  Madison's 
first  great  speech  in  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion, June  6,  1788,  John  Marshall,  who 
had  listened  to  him,  said  in  after  years: 
"If  convincing  is  eloquence,  he  was  the 
most  eloquent  man  I  ever  heard."  Fisher 
Ames,  jealous  opponent  of  Madison,  con- 
fessed him  to  be  "our  first  man."  In  his 
book,  "James  Madison's  Notes  and  a  So- 
ciety of  Nations,"  Doctor  James  Brown 
Scott,  after  reminding  us  that  "the  Con- 
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stitution  of  the  more  perfect  Union  has 
succeeded,"  suggests  that  if  different 
States  and  kingdoms  should  be  inclined 
to  substitute  the  regulated  interdepend- 
ence of  States  for  their  unregulated  in- 
dependence, "they  need  only  turn  for 
light  and  leading  to  the  little  man  of 
Montpellier,  who  has  preserved  for  all 
time  an  exact  account  of  what  took  place 
in  the  conference  of  States  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  summer  of  1787.  Although 
the  'drudgery'  of  the  undertaking  'almost 
killed  him,'  it  is  fortunately  a  fact  that, 
*by  an  authentic  exhibition  of  the  objects, 
the  opinions  and  the  reasonings  from 
which  the  new  system  of  government  was 
to  receive  its  peculiar  structure  and  or- 
ganization,' we  are  now  aware,  as  Mr. 
Madison  then  was,  'of  the  value  of  such  a 
contribution  to  the  fund  of  materials  for 
the  history  of  the  Constitution,  on  which 
would  be  staked  the  happiness  of  a  young 
people,  great  even  in  its  infancy,  and  pos- 
sibly the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world/  " 


In   Conclusion 

In  other  words,  James  Madison  is  en- 
titled to  our  special  consideration  not  be- 
cause of  any  number  of  ordinary  services 
to  this  government,  not  because  of  the 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  but  be- 
cause he  initiated  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1787,  saved  the  convention,  and,  more 
than  any  other  man,  got  our  Constitution 
acceptance  at  last  by  all  of  the  States.  No 
one  has  ever  questioned  James  Madison's 
title  as  "Father  of  the  Constitution." 

We  Americans,  always  interested  in  the 
principles  of  justice,  in  the  rights  of  the 
individual  man,  in  the  abolition  of  arbi- 
trary power,  in  the  firm  establishment  of 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  in 
the  promotion  of  man's  liberty  along  the 
bright  highway  between  anarchy  and  tyr- 
anny, principles  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, would  honor  both  justice  and  our- 
selves, it  would  seem,  were  we  to  go  about 
the  business  of  rearing  somewhere,  some- 
how, a  matured  artistic  conception  of  a 
worthy  memorial  to  James  Madison. 
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OUR  TREATY  WITH  TURKEY 

(NOTE. — Following  are  the  documents  re- 
lating to  our  treaty  with  Turkey  signed  at 
Lausanne,  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  (I) 
is  the  official  summary,  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  of  the  various  articles  of 
the  treaty;  (II)  is  the  text  of  the  Turkish 
declaration  relating  to  the  administration 
of  justice;  (III)  is  the  text  of  the  Turkish 
note  to  our  Minister  to  Switzerland,  relating 
to  treatment  of  religious,  charitable,  etc., 
establishments  in  Turkey,  and  (IV)  is  the 
text  of  a  letter  to  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  relating  to  the 
same  subject.) 

I.  Official  Summary  of  the  Treaty 

Preamble.  The  purpose  of  the  treaty  is 
to  regulate  the  conditions  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Turkey  and 
to  define  the  rights  of  their  respective  na- 
tionals in  the  territory  of  the  other  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  principles  of  international 
law  and  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 

Article  1.  Most -favored-nation  treatment  is 
accorded  to  the  diplomatic  officers  of  the  two 
countries. 

Art.  2.  Provides  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
capitulations  relating  to  the  regime  of  for- 
eigners in  Turkey,  both  as  regards  conditions 
of  entry  and  residence  and  as  regards  fiscal 
and  judicial  questions. 

Art.  3.  Nationals  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  have  full  liberty  of  entry,  travel,  and 
residence  upon  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  shall  enjoy  protection  in  con- 
formity with  international  law.  Their  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  taken  without  due  process 
of  law  or  without  indemnity.  They  may, 
under  the  local  laws  and  regulations  in  force, 
engage  in  every  kind  of  profession,  com- 
merce, etc.,  not  forbidden  by  law  to  all  for- 
eigners. They  shall  have  the  ri«rht  to  possess 
and  dispose  of  all  kinds  of  movable  property 
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on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  nationals 
of  the  country.  As  regards  immovable  prop- 
erty, the  nationals  of  each  country  shall,  in 
the  territory  of  the  other,  enjoy  the  treat- 
ment generally  accorded  to  foreigners  by  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  situ- 
ated, subject  to  reciprocity.  They  may  own, 
lease,  and  construct  buildings  for  residential 
purposes  or  any  other  purpose  permitted  by 
the  present  treaty.  Upon  conforming  to  the 
laws,  they  shall  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience 
and  worship  and  shall,  equally  with  the  na- 
tionals of  the  country,  have  free  access  to  the 
tribunals. 

Art.  4.  Commercial,  industrial,  and  finan- 
cial companies  and  associations,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  Tur- 
key and  maintaining  head  offices  in  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  are  organized,  shall  be 
recognized  by  the  other  country,  provided 
they  pursue  no  aims  contrary  to  its  laws. 
They  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
as  that  accorded  to  nationals  in  Article  3. 
Subject  to  the  applicable  laws,  they  shall  b,ave 
free  access  to  the  courts.  Such  companies  and 
associations  shall,  subject  to  the  laws  in 
force  in  the  country,  have  the  right  to  ac- 
quire, possess,  and  dispose  of  every  kind  of 
movable  property.  As  regards  immovable 
property  and  the  right  to  engage  in  commerce 
and  industry,  such  companies  shall  enjoy, 
on  condition  of  reciprocity,  the  treatment 
generally  accorded  by  the  laws  in  the  locality 
where  such  companies  are  constituted.  They 
shall  be  able  freely  to  carry  on  their  activities 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  public  order. 

Art.  5.  Domiciliary  visits  and  searches  of 
dwellings,  warehouses,  factories,  et  cetera, 
of  nationals  or  companies,  as  well  as  the  in- 
spection of  books,  accounts,  et  cetera,  shall 
take  place  only  under  the  conditions  and  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  laws  with  respect 
to  the  nationals  of  the  country. 

Art.  6.  The  nationals  of  one-  country  in 
the  territory  of  the  other  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  military  service  and  both  individuals 
and  companies  shall  be  exempt  from  forced 
loans  or  other  exceptional  levies  on  property. 

Art.  7.  The  nationals  of  each  country  shall 
be  accorded,  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  the 
same  treatment  as  natives  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  collection  of  taxes,  imposts,  and 
other  charges.  The  companies  mentioned  in 
Article  4  shall,  on  condition  of  reciprocity, 
enjoy  the  same  treatment  as  any  similar 
foreign  company ;  but  this  article  does  not 


apply  to  exemption  from  taxes,  etc.,  accorded 
to  State  institutions  or  to  concessionaries  of 
a  public  utility. 

Art.  8.  In  matters  of  personal  status  and 
family  law  (e.  g.,  marriage,  divorce,  dowry, 
adoption,  etc.)  and  as  regards  movable  prop- 
erty, the  law  of  succession,  liquidation,  etc., 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Turkey  shall 
be  subject  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  tribunals  or  other  national  authorities  of 
the  United  States  sitting  outside  of  Turkey. 
This  does  not  affect  the  special  rights  of 
consuls  in  matters  of  civil  status  under  in- 
ternational law,  or  special  agreements,  nor 
does  it  preclude  the  Turkish  tribunals  from 
requiring  proof  regarding  matters  coming 
within  the  competence  of  the  national  tri- 
bunals of  the  interested  parties.  Turkish 
tribunals  may  also  have  jurisdiction  in  the 
above-mentioned  cases  provided  all  interested 
parties  submit  thereto  in  writing. 

Art.  9  provides  for  freedom  of  commerce 
and  navigation ,  between  the  two  countries 
upon  most-favored-nation  treatment,  subject 
to  sanitary,  police,  and  customs  regulations. 
The  merchant  ships  of  the  two  countries  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  higher  tonnage  dues  or 
port  charges  than  national  vessels.  However, 
this  article  and  other  provisions  in  the  treaty 
do  not  apply  to  the  coastwise  trade. 

Art.  10.  Merchant  and  war  vessels  and  air- 
craft of  the  United  States  enjoy  complete 
liberty  of  navigation  and  passage  in  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Bos- 
porus on  a  basis  of  equality  with  similar 
craft  of  the  most-favored  nation,  subject  to 
the  rules  relating  to  such  navigation  and 
passage  of  the  Straits  Convention  of  Lau- 
sanne of  July  24,  1923. 

Art.  11.  Most-favored-nation  treatment  as 
regards  import  duties  is  accorded  to  articles 
exported  from  one  country  to  the  other,  and 
no  export  duty  is  to  be  levied  higher  than 
that  imposed  upon  similar  articles  exported 
to  any  other  foreign  country.  No  prohibition 
or  restriction  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  im- 
portation or  exportation  of  an  article  which 
is  not  equally  applied  to  those  of  the  most- 
favored  nation.  Vessels  and  goods  of  the 
two  countries  shall  be  accorded  the  same 
facilities  accorded  to  those  of  a  third  country, 
irrespective  of  any  favors  granted  by  the 
third  State  in  return  for  special  treatment. 
This  article  does  not  apply  to  the  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  nor  to  special  arrange- 
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ments  between  Turkey  and  the  countries 
detached  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  since 
1914. 

Art.  12.  Most-favored-nation  treatment  is 
provided  as  regards  the  collection  of  con- 
sumption, excise,  octroi,  and  other  local  taxes 
on  merchandise. 

Art.  13.  Most-favored-nation  treatment  is 
accorded  all  merchandise  as  regards  transit 
warehousing,  drawbacks,  etc. 

Art.  14.  No  dues  for  tonnage,  harbor,  pilot- 
age, etc.,  shall  be  levied  on  any  vessel  which 
are  not  equally  levied  on  national  vessels. 

Art.  15.  Any  vessel  carrying  papers  re- 
quired by  its  laws  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
vessel  of  the  country  whose  flag  it  flies. 

Art.   16.   Most-favored-nation   treatment   is 
accorded  regarding  patents,  trade-marks,  etc. 
Art.  17  to  26  define  in  detail  the  rights  and 
duties  of  consular  officers. 

Art.  27  provides  for  the  protection  of  ship- 
wrecked vessels  and  the  operations  of  sal- 
vage. 

Art.  28.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present 
treaty,  the  territories  of  the  two  countries 
are  considered  to  comprise  all  land,  water, 
and  air  over  which  sovereignty  is  exercised, 
except  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Art.  29.  No  taxes  are  to  be  collected  from 
American  citizens  for  any  taxable  periods 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1922-1923  which, 
under  the  laws  in  force  on  August  1,  1914, 
were  not  applicable  to  them.  Any  taxes 
collected  after  May  15,  1923,  on  periods  prior 
to  the  fiscal  year  1922  will  be  returned,  but 
no  taxes  collected  before  May  15,  1923,  for 
periods  prior  to  May  15,  1923,  will  be  re- 
turned. 

Art.  30.  All  previous  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Turkey  are  abrogated. 
A  new  extradition  treaty  is  to  replace  the  one 
of  1874. 

Art.  31.  The  treaty  shall  come  into  force 
two  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions. Articles  1  and  2  shall  be  permanent. 
Articles  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  shall  be  for  the 
duration  of  seven  years,  while  Articles  9  to 
28  shall  remain  in  force  for  five  years.  If 
neither  country  notifies  the  other  six  months 
before  the  expiration  of  these  periods  of  its 
intention  to  denounce  any  of  the  articles  in 
question,  they  shall  remain  in  force  until 
the  expiration  of  a  period  of  six  months  from 
the  date  on  which  they  shall  have  been  de- 
nounced. 


Art.  32.  The  French,  English,  and  Turkish 
text  of  this  treaty  shall  be  ratified.  In  case 
of  differences,  the  French  text  shall  prevail. 
Ratifications  are  to  be  exchanged  at  Constan- 
tinople as  soon  as  possible. 

II.  Turkish  Declaration 

The  Turkish  delegation  has  already  had 
occasion  to  state  that  the  Government  of 
the  Grand  National  Assembly  of  Turkey  is 
in  a  position  to  insure  to  foreigners  before 
the  Turkish  courts  all  the  safeguards  of  a 
good  judicial  system  and  to  provide  therefor 
in  the  full  exercise  of  its  sovereignty  and 
without  any  kind  of  foreign  interference. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  disposed  to  institute  in- 
vestigations and  studies  in  order  to  introduce 
such  reforms  as  may  be  justified  by  the  prog- 
ress of  manners  and  civilization. 

In  this  spirit,  the  undersigned,  acting  in 
virtue  of  their  full  powers,  desire  to  make 
the  following  declaration: 

1.  The   Turkish    Government   proposes   to 
take  immediately  into  its  service,  for  such 
period  as  it  may  consider  necessary,  not  being 
less  than  five  years,  a  number  of  European 
legal  counselors  whom  it  will  select  from  a 
list   prepared   by   the    Permanent   Court   of 
International    Justice    of   The   Hague   from 
among  jurists  nationals  of  countries   which 
did  not  take  part  in  the  war  of  1914-1918  and 
who  will  be  engaged  as  Turkish  officials. 

2.  These  legal  counselors  will  serve  under 
the  minister  of  justice;  some  will  be  posted 
in  the  city  of  Constantinople  and  others  in 
the  city  of  Smyrna.     They  will  take  part  in 
the  work  of  the  legislative  commissions.     It 
will  be  their  duty  to  observe,  without  inter- 
fering in  the  performance  by  the  magistrates 
of  their  duties,  the  working  of  the  Turkish 
civil,   commercial,  and  criminal  courts,   and 
to  forward  to  the  minister  of  justice  such 
reports  as  they  may  consider  necessary;  they 
will  be  competent  to  receive  all  complaints 
which  may  arise  from  the  administration  of 
justice  in  civil,  commercial,  or  criminal  mat- 
ters, the  execution  of  sentences,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laws,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
such  complaints  to  the  notice  of  the  minister 
of  justice  in  order  to  insure  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  provisions  of  Turkish  law. 

Similarly,  they  will  be  competent  to  re- 
ceive such  complaints  as  may  be  caused  by 
domiciliary  visits,  perquisitions,  or  arrests. 
Moreover,  these  measures  shall,  in  the  judi- 
cial districts  of  Constantinople  and  of 
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Smyrna,  be  brought,  immediately  after  their 
execution,  to  the  notice  of  the  legal  counselor 
by  the  local  representative  of  the  minister 
of  justice ;  this  official  shall  in  such  cases  be 
competent  to  correspond  directly  with  the 
legal  counselor. 

3.  In  cases  of  minor  offenses,  release  on 
bail   shall    always   be   ordered,   unless   such 
provisional  release  entails  danger  to  public 
safety   or  impedes  the  investigation  of  the 
case. 

4.  In  civil  or  commercial  matters  all  refer- 
ences  to   arbitration   and   clauses   in   agree- 
ments providing  therefore  are  allowed,  and 
the  arbitral  decisions  rendered  in  pursuance 
thereof  shall  be  executed  on  being  indorsed 
by  the  president  of  the  Court  of  First  In- 
stance,  who   cannot   refuse   his   indorsement 
unless   the   decision    should   be   contrary    to 
public  order. 

5.  The  present  declaration  shall  remain  in 
force  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

III.  Turkish  Note  to  Our  Minister 
MR.  MINISTER: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excel- 
lency that  at  one  time  during  the  discussions 
of  the  "Establishment"  Convention  signed  at 
Lausanne  on  July  24,  1923,  it  had  been 
planned  to  annex  to  the  aforesaid  convention, 
in  the  form  of  a  declaration,  certain  provi- 
sions concerning  the  religious  and  philan- 
thropic institutions  of  the  nationality  of  the 
three  inviting  powers. 

However,  it  was  finally  decided  that  this 
declaration  should  be  replaced  by  letters 
from  the  Turkish  delegation  addressed  to  the 
three  inviting  powers. 

In  transmitting  to  Your  Excellency  a  copy 
of  these  identic  letters,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  throughout  the  duration  of 
the  "Establishment"  Convention  in  question, 
similar  institutions  of  the  nationality  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  enjoy  in  Tur- 
key, under  the  same  conditions,  the  same 
treatment  as  that  accorded  to  the  institutions 
of  the  powers  referred  to  above. 

IV.  Turkish  Letter  to  the  Powers 

LAUSANNE,  July  24,  1923. 
EXCELLENCY  :  With  reference  to  the  "Estab- 
lishment" Convention  signed  at  Lausanne  to- 
day, and  pursuant  to  the  decision  taken  by 
the  first  committee  at  its  meeting  of  May  19, 
1923,  regarding  the  substitution  of  an  ex- 
change of  letters  for  the  declaration,  which 


was  to  have  been  annexed  to  the  said  con- 
vention, I  have  the  honor  to  declare,  in  the 
name  of  my  government,  that  the  latter  will 
recognize  the  existence  of  [British,  French, 
Italian]  religious,  scholastic,  and  medical  es- 
tablishments and  charitable  institutions  rec- 
ognized as  existing  in  Turkey  before  October 
30,  1914,  and  that  it  will  favorably  examine 
the  status  of  other  [British,  French,  Italian] 
institutions  of  a  similar  character  actually 
existing  in  Turkey  on  the  date  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  signed  today,  with  a  view  to  regu- 
larizing their  position. 

The  establishments  and  institutions  men- 
tioned above  will,  as  regards  fiscal  charges 
of  every  kind,  be  treated  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  similar  Turkish  establishments 
and  institutions  and  will  be  subject  to  ad- 
ministrative measures  of  a  public  character, 
as  well  as  to  the  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  latter.  It  is,  however,  understood 
that  the  Turkish  Government  will  take  into 
account  the  conditions  under  which  these 
establishments  carry  on  their  work  and,  in 
so  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  the  practical 
organization  of  their  teaching  arrangements. 

I  avail,  etc., 

(Signed)  ISMET. 


News  in  Brief 


MEXICO    AND    THE     UNITED     STATES     Will     be 

brought  much  closer  together  through  a  new 
contract  signed  early  in  March  between  the 
Mexican  Government  and  the  Western  Union 
and  other  telegraph  and  cable  companies 
serving  the  two  countries.  There  are  many 
features  in  the  new  agreement,  chief  of 
which  are  the  direct  service  between  Mexico 
City  and  New  York,  a  reduction  of  50  per 
cent  in  the  press-dispatch  rate,  the  addition 
of  night  telegraph  letters,  money  transfer 
service,  and  the  insuring  of  the  most  direct 
route  of  transmission  of  messages,  regard- 
less of  the  point  of  origin  or  destination ; 
also,  with  a  single  relay  in  New  York,  Mexico 
can  have  almost  direct  service  to  Cuba  and 
to  Spain  by  way  of  the  New  York-Azores 
cable.  Mexico  has  hitherto  refused  to  permit 
United  States  telegraph  companies  to  operate 
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in  her  territory.  The  improved  service  to 
Mexico  will  shortly  be  extended  to  other 
republics  in  Central  and  South  America,  it 
is  announced  by  the  All-America  Cables,  Inc., 
lines. 

GEORGE  J.  CARUANA,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Porto  Rico,  has  been  appointed  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  Mexico  and  Archbishop  of 
Sebaste.  Archbishop  Caruana,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  an  American  citizen  and  has  been 
Bishop  of  Porto  Rico  for  several  years. 

FINAL  ARRANGEMENTS  ARE  PRACTICALLY  COM- 
PLETED by  the  Government  of  Mexico  and 
one  of  the  great  engineering  firms  of  the 
United  States  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
irrigation  system,  the  estimated  cost  of  which 
will  be  $20,000,000.  Appropriations  have  al- 
ready been  made  of  10,000,000  pesos  to  be 
expended  during  the  present  year.  The 
projects  are  located  in  Chihuahua,  Durango, 
Aguas  Calientes,  Nuevo  Leon,  Michoacan, 
and  Lower  California.  The  entire  system 
will  be  completed  in  five  years. 

THE  INTER-AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  WOMEN 
will  meet  in  the  city  of  Panama,  June  18  to 
25,  1926,  at  the  same  time  that  the  centenary 
of  the  first  Pan-American  Conference  is  to  be 
celebrated  in  that  city.  The  purposes  of  the 
congress  are,  in  general,  as  follows :  Discus- 
sion of  the  present  status  of  women  in  each 
of  the  American  countries  represented ;  the 
interchange  of  ideas  concerning  the  methods 
of  advancing  the  feminist  movement ;  the 
promotion  of  the  fullest  possible  co-operation 
between  all  the  women  of  the  Americas.  The 
agenda  for  the  conference  is  divided  into 
three  main  subjects:  I,  Child  welfare;  II, 
Education  of  women  and  girls ;  III,  Legisla- 
tion affecting  women. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTIONS  TOOK  PLACE  in 
Brazil  on  March  1.  Mr.  Washington  Luiz, 
former  Governor  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paolo, 
was  the  sole  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  Mr.  Mello  Viana,  former  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Minas  Geraes,  was  the  candidate  for 
Vice-President  on  the  same  ticket.  The 
newly  elected  officials  will  be  inaugurated  in 
November  next. 

A    NEW    DEPARTMENT    OF    TROPICAL,    MEDICINE 

is  to  be  established  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Porto  Rico.     Dr.  Robert  Lam- 


bert, well  known  to  medical  men  for  his  dis- 
tinguished work  in  tropical  diseases,  has 
been  designated  by  Columbia  University  to 
head  the  new  department.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  new  school  will  develop  into  a  great 
center  for  the  study  of  tropical  diseases, 
offering  facilities  to  physicians  and  students 
from  all  the  American  republics. 

UNITY  AMONG  CHURCHES  and  peace  among 
nations  are  the  stated  objects  of  a  founda- 
tion established  by  Sir  Henry  Lunn,  English 
capitalist  and  lay  church  leader.  Sir  Henry 
began  life  as  a  Methodist  missionary  in 
India.  Later  he  became  a  business  man  and 
amassed  a  fortune,  which  is  now  to  be  de- 
voted largely  to  the  new  foundation.  The 
board  of  trustees  will  be  appointed  and 
ready  to  function  about  March  31.  During 
his  business  life  Sir  Henry  has  continually 
done  much  for  unity.  He  has  edited  the 
Review  of  the  Churches,  which  is  to  be  con- 
tinued under  the  new  arrangement.  He  has 
been  accustomed  each  year  to  bring  together 
a  hundred  or  so  church  leaders  in  one  of  his 
Swiss  hotels.  Through  his  tourist  companies 
he  has  arranged  vacations  and  rest  tours  for 
clergymen  and  others.  The  amount  of  the 
new  gift  to  peace  and  unity  is  not  stated. 

A     CONFERENCE     OF     THE     LJTTLB     ENTENTE 

opened  at  Temesvar  on  February  10.  Ques- 
tions of  fundamental  interest  to  Europe  were 
considered.  The  attitude  of  the  Entente  to- 
ward the  League  of  Nations,  the  Hungarian 
forgeries,  and  the  policy  toward  Russia,  all 
came  up  for  discussion.  Each  minister  was 
definitely  in  favor  of  a  Balkan  pact  when 
the  time  is  ripe.  Certain  questions  now  at 
issue  between  some  of  the  Balkan  States, 
notably  Jugoslavia  and  Greece,  Jugoslavia 
and  Bulgaria,  make  the  immediate  drawing 
of  such  a  pact  untimely.  The  foreign  min- 
isters in  the  conference  were  Dr.  Nincic  for 
Jugoslavia,  Dr.  Benes  for  Czechoslovakia, 
and  M.  Duca  for  Rumania. 

EAMON  DE  VALERA,  Irish  Republican  leader, 
resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Sinn  Fein, 
following  rejection  of  his  motion  favoring 
Republican  representation  in  the  Dail  Ei- 
reann  and  Ulster  Parliament.  The  opposition, 
headed  by  Mary  McSwiney  and  Father 
O'Flanagan,  favored  sticking  to  the  original 
Republican  policy  of  abstention.  The  vote 
defeating  de  Valera's  motion  was  223  to  218. 
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LEON  TROTZKY,  in  addition  to  his  other 
governmental  posts,  has  assumed  the  chair 
of  journalism  at  the  Moscow  School  of 
Journalism. 

THE  GROSS  DEBT  OF  THE  FEDEUAL  GOVERN- 
MENT, according  to  a  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  was  at  the  end  of  1925 
4  per  cent  less  than  at  the  close  of  1924. 
Customs  receipts  increased  during  the  year 
about  1  per  cent. 

MEXICAN  CLOSING  OF  MISSION  SCHOOLS  has 
not,  according  to  a  missionary  writing  in  the 
American  Friend,  caused  any  embarrassment 
to  Friends'  missionaries.  They  have  simply 
obeyed  the  laws.  Competent  Mexican  teach- 
ers have  been  employed  in  the  schools  and 
Mexican  ministers  conduct  the  stated  meet- 
ings for  worship.  Supervisory  and  co-opera- 
tive efforts  in  education  and  evangelism  are 
quite  open  to  Friends'  missionaries  and  they 
have  found  many  more  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice than  they  could  accept. 

A      CZECH-AUSTBIAN      ABBITRATION       TEEATY 

was  signed  in  Vienna  in  March  and  provides 
for  obligatory  arbitration.  Judicial  questions 
are  to  be  submitted  to  a  permanent  council, 
with  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague;  other  disputes,  including  polit- 
ical ones,  must  be  submitted  to  this  court, 
with  possibility  of  joint  appeal  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  at  The 
Hague. 

THE  VICEROY  OF  INDIA  REPORTS  that  India 
intends  progressively  to  reduce  her  exports 
of  opium  until  they  are  done  away  with  en- 
tirely, except  for  medicinal  purposes.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  output  of  India  is  now  sent 
to  Far  Eastern  points  for  smoking  purposes. 
This  is  the  most  important  step  since  the 
opium  conference  in  February,  1925,  clearly 
indicating  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
abroad. 

THE  CHINESE  GOVERNMENT  AT  PEKING,  in 
spite  of  discouragement  over  long-continued 
civil  war  and  international  controversies,  has 
succeeded  in  forming  a  coalition  cabinet  after 
the  resignation  of  Premier  Hsu  Shin-Ying. 
Chi  Teh-Yao  is  the  new  premier.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Yen  was  offered  the  post  of  foreign  minister, 
but  refused. 

THE  ITALIAN  SENATE,  on  March  11,  ap- 
proved a  bill  regulating  the  relations  between 


capitol  and  labor.  By  this  bill  all  strikes 
and  lockouts  are  declared  unlawful,  special 
labor  magistrates  are  set  up  to  solve  all 
difficulties  between  capital  and  labor,  and 
compulsory  arbitration  is  established. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  in 
Russia  has  appealed  to  the  masses,  asking 
them  to  take  greater  interest  in  military 
matters  and  stating  that  a  "very  cruel  strug- 
gle is  ahead — a  life-and-death  grapple  of  the 
two  opposing  systems  of  Sovietism  and  cap- 
italism." "All  peaceful  citizens,"  it  says, 
"must  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  modern 
warfare ;  school  children  must  be  drawn  into 
our  military  orbit.  Victory  will  be  on  the 
side  with  the  strongest  nerves,  and  such 
nerves  will  be  on  that  side  whose  people  are 
really  prepared  for  war,  its  privations  and 
hardships.  We  must  convince  the  masses 
that  the  coming  war  is  defensive  and  just 
and  is  waged  in  their  interests." 

ZlNOVIEFF,     PRESIDENT     OF     THE     COMMUNIST 

INTERNATIONAL,  read  a  paper  at  a  conference 
held  in  Moscow  in  February,  in  which  he 
appealed  to  the  delegates  not  to  be  unneces- 
sarily downhearted  concerning  the  stability 
of  capitalism  in  Europe.  The  success  of 
Bolshevism  in  the  East,  he  said,  offset  its 
meager  progress  in  the  West. 

THE  FRENCH  SENATE  late  in  February 
voted  a  provision  that  all  foreigners  having 
their  principal  residence  in  France  must  pay 
the  same  income  tax  as  Frenchmen.  Since 
most  foreigners  have  also  to  pay  an  income 
tax  in  their  own  lands,  this  will  naturally 
lead  to  an  exodus  of  many,  especially  those 
whose  homes  are  in  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Germany,  it  is  said,  is  making  a  great 
effort  to  attract  foreign  residents.  The  re- 
sult of  the  new  legislation,  therefore,  is 
watched  with  great  interest  by  outsiders. 

"AIR  TRANSPORTATION  will  be  a  bigger  fac- 
tor in  establishing  friendships  and  under- 
standing between  peoples  of  Europe  than 
any  other  activity."  This  was  stated  as  his 
hope  by  Major  General  Sir  William  Sefton 
Brancker,  director  of  civil  aviation  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  now  an  International  Com- 
mission on  Aerial  Navigation,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  fourteen  States.  Ger- 
many has  been  invited  to  join  recently  and 
her  representative  will  soon  be  named. 
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AQBARIAN  REFORMS  have  lately  been  started 
in  Mexico,  doing  away  with  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  holding  lauds  in  community,  which 
gave  enormous  strength  to  certain  agrarian 
leaders  and  virtual  slavery  to  the  part-In- 
dian population.  A  new  homestead  law, 
which  is  believed  to  be  suited  to  the  native 
farmers,  has  been  put  in  operation,  credits 
at  agrarian  banks  given,  and  government 
guarantees  against  land  seizure.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  methods  will  bring  about  a 
stimulation  of  agriculture,  which  is  now  at  a 
dangerously  low  ebb. 

THE  FUTURE  COLLABORATION  of  Italy  and 
Jugoslavia  was  forecast  in  an  interesting  in- 
terview with  Stephan  Raditch  published  in 
the  Popolo  Romans  March  11.  The  Jugoslav 
minister,  confirming  the  real  rapprochement 
of  the  two  countries,  stated  that  this  con- 
sisted not  only  of  the  intensification  of  traffic 
between  the  two  neighboring  States,  but  the 
creation  of  such  a  friendly  atmosphere  that 
the  present  borders  might  be  considered  as 
nonexistent.  A  defensive  alliance  between 
the  two  governments  would  shortly  be  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Raditch  added,  by  which  both 
States  agree  to  withdraw  their  respective 
armies  from  the  frontier,  thus  showing  the 
common  desire  for  peace.  The  duration  of 
the  alliance  is  fixed  for  five  years,  but  Mr. 
Raditch  was  sure  it  would  be  renewed,  so 
that  it  will  become  the  basis  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

THE  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct departure  from  doctrines  of  pure  Com- 
munism by  annulling  the  law  which  set  the 
legal  limit  for  inheritances  in  Russia  at 
$5,000.  Henceforth  Russians  may  inherit 
fortunes  without  limit.  In  spite  of  the  gov- 
ernment's severe  opposition  to  private  trade, 
many  Russians  in  recent  years  have  accumu- 
lated fortunes,  but  have  withheld  from  in- 
vestment in  internal  enterprises,  the  govern- 
ment thereby  losing  the  benefit  of  active 
capital.  It  is  to  remove  this  condition  that 
the  new  measure  was  introduced. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  RUMORED  IN  GENEVA  recently 
that  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
League  meeting  a  conference  may  be  held 
between  France,  Italy,  Jugoslavia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania,  and  Austria  to  consider 
a  Locarno  pact  for  southern  and  central 
Europe ;  also,  that  should  this  conference 
fail,  there  will,  at  least,  be  some  Balkan 
pact  negotiated. 


AN  INSTITUTE  FOR  INTELLECTUAL  CO-OPERA- 
TION was  inaugurated  in  Paris  in  January, 
1926.  This  marks  a  decided  step  in  post-war 
reconstruction.  According  to  an  offer  made 
by  France  in  1924  and  accepted  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  this  Institute  is  created 
and  supported  by  France,  but  its  staff  and 
management  is  truly  international.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  German,  Herr  von  Schultze- 
G?evernitz,  as  head  of  the  scientific  section, 
in  an  institution  supported  by  French  money, 
is  quite  significant.  Among  its  several  im- 
mediate tasks  are  the  following:  Promoting 
the  publication  of  standard  textbooks  on  the 
history  and  literature  of  every  nation  in  the 
world;  promoting  the  systematic  translation 
of  all  the  best  books  into  the  three  or  four 
most  widely  known  languages. 

THROUGH  MUTUAL  ARRANGEMENTS  between 
the  two  governments,  officers  of  the  Japanese 
army  will  train  with  United  States  troops 
and  American  officers  will  take  instruction 
with  Japanese  commands,  Secretary  of  War 
Davis  announced  recently. 

A  FRANCO-TURKISH  AGREEMENT,  adjusting 
the  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Syria,  was 
signed  at  Angora  on  February  18. 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  DISARMAMENT  CON- 
FERENCE has  been  postponed  till  May  18. 

CHINESE  STUDENTS  IN  SUN  YAT  SEN  UNI- 
VERSITY, Moscow,  are  to  be  turned  out  trained 
revolutionary  agitators,  according  to  the 
Daily  Worker,  a  red  radical  newspaper.  A 
preparatory  class  has  been  opened  in  Canton 
for  students  who  wish  to  attend  the  Moscow 
institution. 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  has  offered  a 
prize  of  $1,000  for  the  best  novel  of  Negro 
life  written  by  a  person  of  Negro  descent. 
Manuscripts  are  to  be  submitted  to  Albert 
and  Charles  Boni,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  before  September  1,  1926. 

A    TREATY    BETWEEN     SWEDEN,     GREECE,     AND 

BULGARIA  has  been  signed  at  Stockholm,  by 
which  Sweden  places  at  the  disposal  of  the 
two  Balkan  States  two  Swedish  officers  to 
act  as  supervisors  of  the  Greco-Bulgarian 
frontier.  Greece,  while  expressing  her  will- 
ingness to  pay  at  once  half  of  the  indemnity 
of  about  £50,000  to  Bulgaria,  has  asked  for 
a  fortnight's  delay  for  the  payment  of  the 
remainder.  Bulgaria  has  agreed  to  this 
request. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


THE  WORLD  COURT.  By  Antonio  Sanchez  de 
Buxtamante.  American  Foundation,  Mac- 
inillan  Co.,  New  York,  1925.  Pp.  379. 
Price,  $3.00. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE  AND  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL COURT.  By  Frances  Kellor  and 
Antonia  Hatveny.  Pp.  353.  Thomas  Selt- 
zer &  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00. 

Judge  Bustamante  speaks  with  the  author- 
ity of  his  position  as  judge  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  member  of 
the  Court  of  Aribitration  at  The  Hague,  and 
Vice  President  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  He  is  also  professor  of  Inter- 
national law,  public  and  private,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Habana,  Cuba.  His  law  firm  in 
Habana  is  said  to  have  the  largest  practice 
of  any  firm  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
From  this  practice  Judge  Bustamante  with- 
drew some  time  since  to  draft  a  code  of 
private  international  law,  a  translation  of 
the  introduction  to  which  appeared  in  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  for  May,  1925. 

The  book  before  us  is  well  translated,  ap- 
parently, and  beautifully  printed.  We  regret 
exceedingly  the  omission  of  a  cross-index. 
It  is  a  serious  omission  in  so  valuable  a  work. 
The  plan  of  numbering  the  subtopics  in  bold- 
faced type  aids  the  eye,  however,  in  finding 
any  section  from  the  carefully  analytical 
table  of  contents.  The  book  is  of  a  delight- 
ful simplicity  and  clarity,  informational,  and 
presented  in  a  charming  temper  of  fairness 
and  directness. 

The  author  devotes  considerable  space  to 
the  antecedents  of  the  World  Court.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  permissible  in  this  magazine  to 
note  that  he  does  not  go  quite  back  to  the 
beginnings.  He  dates  the  first  manifestation 
of  public  interest  to  the  Peace  Conference 
of  1843,  in  London.  This  conference,  how- 
ever, was  initiated  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  then  in  Boston, 
in  July,  1841.  It  is  also  true  that  in  1840 
William  Ladd,  founder  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  had  published  an  essay  on  a 


Congress  of  Nations,  which  provided  for  a 
Court  of  Nations,  and  that  this  plan  was  laid 
before  the  International  Peace  Congresses  of 
1848,  1849,  1850,  and  1851  by  Ladd's  disciple, 
Elihu  Burritt.  Mr.  Bustamante  recognizes, 
however,  Burritt's  activities  and  reports  that 
he  stated  in  the  Congress  of  1851  that  there 
had  been  a  strong  movement  in  the  United 
States  for  the  court  since  1815. 

After  tracing  the  rise  of  the  court  idea, 
Judge  Bustamante  outlines  the  steps,  one 
by  one,  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  present 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 
Then  most  lucidly  he  defines  the  qualifica- 
tions, duties,  and  prohibitions  that  apply  to 
the  judges.  The  status  of  the  court  itself 
follows ;  its  financial  situation,  its  jurisdic- 
tion and  procedure;  then  the  work  of  tho 
court  thus  far  and  the  matters  now  pending. 

Very  briefly,  in  the  conclusion,  Judge  Bus- 
tamante traces  the  recent  movement  toward 
the  World  Court  in  the  United  States.  He 
is,  of  course  frankly  sympathetic  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Miss  Kellor  and  her  collaborator  gave,  in 
volume  2  of  their  "Security  Against  War,'' 
published  in  1924,  an  excellent  resum6  of 
World  Court  history  to  that  date.  Their 
present  volume,  however,  while  much  larger 
than  the  section  devoted  to  this  topic  in 
the  other  book,  is  somewhat  different  in  plan. 
The  history  of  the  court  is  traced  here,  but 
the  subject  of  this  book  is  definitely  the 
World  Court  as  seen  from  the  American 
angle,  with  the  United  States  Constitution 
as  a  background,  with  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  United  States  Senate  continually  in 
mind.  The  book  is,  therefore,  an  excellent 
supplement  to  that  of  Judge  Bustamante. 
It  is,  too,  good  ballast  for  the  book  on  the 
World  Court  by  Manley  O.  Hudson,  which, 
whatever  its  merits,  is  written  from  a  back- 
ground of  well-nigh  fanatical  devotion  to 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  desirability  of 
United  States'  adherence  to  that  organiza- 
tion. 

The  authors  of  this  book  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  adherence  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions ;  yet  the  conclusion  reached  by  Miss 
Kellor  and  Miss  Hatveny  in  the  matter  of 
the  court  is  "the  United  States  should 
affiliate  with  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,, 
but  not  with  the  political  functions  of  the 
League  of  Nations." 

Both    books    were    published    before    the- 
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United  States  Senate  voted  to  adhere,  with 
reservations,  to  the  Court.  These  books,  how- 
ever, and  many  more  on  the  same  general 
topic,  will  be  needed  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
in  order  that  our  people  may  understand  the 
practical  and  theoretical  working  of  the 
machinery  of  international  justice. 

BROTHERHOOD  IN  BROWNING.  By  Maude  A. 
Price.  Pp.  116.  Torch  Press,  Cedar 
Rapids,  1925. 

So  broad  a  man  as  Browning  could  scarcely 
have  written  at  all  without  interpreting  a 
large  ideal  of  brotherhood.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  an  endless  task  to  isolate 
that  topic  from  the  main  stream  of  his  work. 
It  pervades  them  all,  directly  or  by  infer- 
ence. 

Miss  Price,  however,  in  her  essay  has 
selected  portions  of  some  42  poems  and  classi- 
fied the  expressions  of  brotherly  attitudes 
and  their  opposites.  To  get  the  best  results 
from  the  study,  whole  poeins  should  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  the  brief  quotations  given 
as  examples ;  otherwise  one  seems  to  have 
been  reading  a  mere  catalog. 

In  these  days  of  scorn  of  the  "mid-Vic- 
torian," it  is,  by  the  way,  refreshing  to  find 
in  Miss  Price's  introduction  allusions  to 
Kingsley,  Morris,  Toynbee,  and  others,  as 
well  as  Browning,  who  were  influences  in 
co-operative  social  movements,  those  move- 
ments which  we  are  prone  to  claim  for  more 
recent  times. 

THE  PATHWAY  OF  PEACE.  By  Charles  Evans 
Hughes.  Pp.  329.  Harper  &  Bro.,  New 
York,  1925.  Price,  $4.00. 

The  years  1920-1924,  during  which  these 
addresses  were  delivered,  were  years  very 
significant  in  the  construction,  slow  but  in- 
evitable, of  that  highway  leading  to  a  peace- 
ful world.  Mr.  Hughes  prefers  to  designate 
his  efforts  in  that  direction  as  a  pathway. 
To  the  seeing  eye,  they  are  firmer,  wider, 
better  paved  than  the  traditional  path. 

The  part  which  this  large-minded  states- 
man took  in  the  laying  out  of  an  approach 
toward  peace  is  not  entirely  indicated  in 
these  addresses.  Yet  the  speeches  do  re- 
view the  outstanding  questions  which  came 
into  the  range  of  the  Department  of  State 
during  those  four  years.  They  are  the  work 
of  a  trained  legal  mind ;  a  mind,  too,  which 


kept  in  close  touch  with  the  eager  longing 
of  common,  lay  folk  for  a  kinder  and  better 
regime  in  the  world. 

The  addresses  are  classified  topically  in  the 
book.  First,  are  those  speeches  dealing  with 
foreign  policy — limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ment, Russia,  the  permanent  court,  and  the 
Dawes  plan. 

Next,  are  four,  dealing  with  Pan-American 
policy,  including  that  important  address 
upon  the  codification  of  American  interna- 
tional law. 

Part  three  contains  four  legal  addresses 
given  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

The  last  division  is  miscellaneous  in 
contents ;  but  even  in  the  historical  speeches, 
such  as  that  upon  Roger  Williams,  the  habit 
of  mind,  which  looks  upon  principles  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  light  of  equality  and  peace- 
ful methods  is  always  evident. 

One  of  our  greatest  Secretaries  of  States, 
Mr.  Hughes'  manner  of  thought  has  always 
been  in  the  line  of  righteous  peace. 

THE  ELIZABETHAN  HOME,  DISCOVERED  IN  Two 
DIALOGUES.  Hollyband  and  Erondell. 
Edited  by  St.  Clare  Byrne.  Pp.  95.  Fred- 
erick Etchells  &  Hugh  Macdonald,  London, 
1925.  Price,  2/6. 

The  method  of  teaching  language  in  con- 
versation about  every-day  things  is  by  no 
means  a  new  one.  Some  time  about  1568  a 
certain  Frenchman,  who  translated  his  name 
as  Hollyband,  set  up  a  school  in  England 
where  he  taught  French.  Since  he  could 
find  only  "thornie  and  unapt  bookes,"  he 
wrote  his  own  texts.  He  used  the  dialogue 
form  in  order  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  "the 
true  phrase  of  the  language"  and  printed 
the  left-hand  page  in  English,  the  right  in 
French.  It  is  the  English  text  which  is  re- 
produced in  this  book. 

The  interest  for  us,  of  course,  is  that  we 
really  seem  to  get,  here,  chat  such  as  any 
middle-class  school-boy  might  have  heard  at 
home,  on  the  street,  and  at  school.  The  pic- 
tures, therefore,  are  such  as  no  other  Eliza- 
bethan author  gives,  of  the  simple,  often 
jovial  details  of  daily  life  in  that  day. 

Of  the  second  author,  Erondell,  less  is 
known  than  of  Hollyband.  But  his  system  of 
instruction  is  the  same.  He  evidently  con- 
sidered it  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  earlier 
teacher.  His  clientele  was  apparently  made 
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up  of  gentlewomen,  for  the  dialogues  are  en- 
tirely of  woman's  daily  life,  and  the  scenes 
laid  in  more  aristocratic  surroundings  than 
are  the  lessons  of  Hollyband. 

Milady  supervises  her  maids  and  the  care 
and  education  of  her  children.  She  goes 
shopping  and  her  comments  on  fabrics  and 
jewels  are  sprightly  and  delightful. 

The  persons  in  both  sets  of  dialogues  are 
so  effectively  characterized  that  we  are  con- 
vinced they  really  existed,  though,  perchance, 
with  other  names. 

For  Americans,  to  re-live  the  past  of  Eliza- 
beth's time,  is  to  know  better  their  own 
heritage  of  customs  and  language.  That  it 
chances  to  be  two  Frenchmen  who  interpret 
our  past  to  us,  is  but  another  emphasis  upon 
the  kindly  offices  the  nations  may  render  one 
another. 


LYSISTRATA,  OB  WOMAN'S  FUTURE.  By  An- 
thony M.  Ludovici.  Pp.  110.  E.  P.  Button 
&  Co.,  New  York,  1925.  Price,  $1.00. 

HYPATIA,  OB  WOMAN  AND  KNOWLEDGE.  By 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bertrand  Russell.  Pp.  81. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1925.  Price,  $1.00. 

Like  all  the  series  of  little  pocket  volumes 
called  by  the  publishers  "Today  and  To- 
morrow Series,"  these  two  are  thought-stim- 
ulating and  significant.  As  the  subtitles  in- 
dicate, they  present  the  perennial  debate  on 
feminism.  Mr.  Ludovici  is  bitter.  He  calls 
himself  "pro-feminine,  but  anti-feminist." 
He  sees  the  sexes  growing  farther  and  far- 
ther apart — men  pitiably  weak,  women  trag- 
ically unmated.  He  draws  a  picture  of 
the  two  alternatives,  one  of  which,  he  thinks, 
must  grow  out  of  the  present  situation.  The 
first  and  tragic  possibility  gradually  elimi- 
nates sex  and  men  without  really  making 
women  happier  or  better.  The  other  can 
only  come  if  Puritanism  gives  way  to  pagan 
joy  in  the  body ;  if  feminism  can  be  met  by 
a  higher  type  of  manhood  as  well  as  woman- 
hood. 

The  reader  can  go  a  good  way  with  his  ar- 
guments, until  he  lands  us  finally  in  a  civil- 
ization where  men  have  recovered  their 
pristine  authority,  where  concubinage  is 
made  respectable,  and  butter  and  jam,  as 
well  as  everything  else,  is  made  in  the  home 
(by  the  women). 

Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Ludovici  is  especially 
bitter  toward  science,  particularly  medical 


science.  In  his  ideal  society,  medicine  is 
replaced  by  home-made  and  home-adminis- 
tered simples,  and  the  stalwart  frames  of 
his  people  are  maintained  in  their  functions 
by  a  diet  thought  out  by  women  and  an  oc- 
casional dose  of  "yarb  tea."  Naturally,  in 
order  to  control  the  number  and  kind  of 
people  in  his  tribes,  with  their  unrestricted 
birth-rate,  some  sort  of  "judicious  infanti- 
cide" will  have  to  be  practiced.  He  assumes 
that  the  healthy  and  normal  woman,  whose 
desire  for  a  mate  and  a  child  is  now  so 
sadly  denied,  will  be  quite  content,  once  she 
has  attained  both,  to  hand  over  the  child,  if 
of  the  wrong  sex  or  if  it  be  one  too  many  in 
the  family,  to  the  "judicious"  executioner! 
The  book  by  Mrs.  Bertrand  Russell  is  an 
answer  to  the  other,  spirited  and  keen.  With 
a  few  well-placed  strokes,  she  traces  the 
development  of  the  modern  woman.  Women 
tried  to  become  more  physically  fit.  "Then 
there  was  an  awful  thing  called  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  and  the  food  got  into  tins. 
They  may  be  pardoned,  as  may  all  of  us,  if 
at  this  point  they  become  a  little  bewildered. 
Some  people  blamed  science,  some  civiliza 
tion,  some  meat  trusts  and  the  millers,  but 
the  true  culprit,  as  ever,  was  woman."  In 
gay  but  earnest  irony,  she  goes  on  answering 
one  after  another  the  wrongs  which  Mr. 
Ludovici  lays  at  the  door  of  the  feminist. 
Her  conclusion  is  between  the  two  extremes 
which  he  sees  as  the  necessary  outcome  of 
the  present  conditions.  We  must  make  peace, 
she  says,  between  men  and  women,  and  by 
their  unity  and  partnership  change  many 
ideas  that  now  govern  our  politics  and  social 
outlook.  This  must  be  done  through  under- 
standing one  another,  never  through  trying 
to  force  the  blossom  back  into  the  stem. 
Certain  tasks  must  be  delegated  by  men  and 
women  to  each  other,  with  mutual  respect ; 
others  can  better  be  done  together. 

Mrs.  Russell  does  not  especially  deal  with 
her  political  views,  which,  of  course  are 
socialistic.  The  conclusion  which  irost  con- 
cerns the  reader  of  this  debate  is  that  "life 
and  harmony,  generosity  and  peace,  are  the 
ideals  which  the  best  thought  of  feminism 
has  set  before  us." 

The  two  books  interpret  Feminism  in  such 
opposite  ways,  both  cannot  be  true.  The 
attitude  of  Mr.  Ludovici  toward  oculists 
and  dentists  is  so  absurd,  his  conclusions 
so  impossible,  that  the  honors  of  the  debate 
seem  to  go  to  the  spokesman  for  Feminism. 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1.000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied 
in  the  Hague  conferences  and  the  interna- 
tional courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety— e.  g.,  addresses  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Sumner,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beckwith,  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843.  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Minot,  February  10,  1926,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Minot  was  the 
home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  illus- 
trious man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828 ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  offi- 
cially organized,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote,  In  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  In 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  16  August,  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


in  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace  jubi- 
lees throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence, 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1899, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses :  in  New  York,  1907 ;  in  Chicago, 
1909 ;  in  Baltimore,  1911 ;  in  St.  Louis,  1913 ; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every- 
where its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forstall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  is 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  call 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motives  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience." 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace ;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States ; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences   of   duly    appointed   delegates,    acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing,   amending,    reconciling,    declaring,    and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best   interests  -of  civilized   States — a 
proposal    repeatedly    made    by    enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all   States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,   sustained,   and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination   of  controversies   between 
nations,    involving   legal    rights — an    institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  Based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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ARE  WE  FINDING  OUR  VOICE 
AGAIN? 

AFTER  eight  years  of  sitting  rather 
-T\_  passively  on  the  international  politi- 
cal sidelines,  there  are  evidences  that  our 
Union  of  States  is  finding  its  voice  again 
in  the  world  movement  toward  peace  be- 
tween nations.  Of  course,  in  the  realm  of 
commerce,  of  science,  of  the  arts,  and  of 
social  contacts,  our  voice  is  never  silent. 
We  speak  to  the  world  constantly  in  the 
language  of  automobiles,  picture  films,  cot- 
ton, travelers'  checks,  pourboirs,  philan- 
thropy, ideals.  The  strangest  of  charges 
against  the  United  States  is  that  we  are 
given  to  a  policy  of  hiding  our  heads  in  the 
international  sands — that  we  are  isolation- 
ists. Our  country  is  of  all  countries  in 
every  phase  except  the  political,  isolated 
least.  We  are  isolated  politically,  if  by 
that  we  mean  a  steadfast  refusal  to  become 
embroiled  in  the  political  feuds  and  strifes 
of  Europe.  In  the  light  of  our  history, 
there  seems  no  way  of  altering  this  politi- 
cal aloofness  except  through  the  opera- 
tions of  arbitration  and  judicial  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  It  is  in 
these  fields  that  our  people  are  becoming 
vocal  once  again. 

Time  and  time  again  America  has 
spoken  the  language  of  arbitration  for 
cases  beyond  the  power  of  diplomacy  to 
adjust.  While  since  the  war  we  have 
made  special  treaties  opening  the  way  to 
permanent  peace  in  the  Pacific,  and  while 
by  friendly  offices  we  have  fostered  the 
Dawes  Plan  in  Europe,  and  labored  inces- 


santly for  peace  in  Latin  America,  we  con- 
tinue to  stand  as  of  old  against  permanent 
alliances  and  foreign  political  entangle- 
ments. Upon  these  things  we  are  as  ada- 
mant. 

But  we  have  forgotten  neither  our  op- 
position to  aggressive  wars  nor  our  alle- 
giance to  international  law  and  to  the 
machinery  of  justice  for  the  protection  of 
international  rights  without  the  sanctions 
of  military  force.  The  voice  of  America 
in  international  affairs  has  been  for  the 
development  of  law  and  courts  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  fist  of  violence.  The  found- 
ers of  this  Republic  discovered  that  there 
are  but  two  ways  of  settling  disputes  be- 
tween nations:  one  by  the  processes  of 
war,  the  other  by  the  processes  of  law. 
Since  that  discovery,  in  1787,  the  true 
voice  of  America  has  pleaded  consistently 
for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes in  accord  with  the  principles  of  law. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  true 
voice  of  America  in  this  matter.  When 
James  Madison  remarked  in  the  Federal 
Convention  of  1787  that  "the  practica- 
bility of  making  laws  with  coercive  sanc- 
tion for  the  States  as  political  bodies  has 
been  exploded  on  all  hands,"  he  spoke 
with  the  voice  of  the  new  Republic.  The 
same  is  true  of  Alexander  Hamilton  when 
he  held  that  force  could  not  be  exerted  on 
the  States  collectively  except  in  terms  of 
war,  and  when  he  dismissed  the  project 
as  "idle  and  visionary/'  and  when  later  in 
the  New  York  Convention  he  called  the 
plan  for  the  coercion  of  States  "one  of  the 
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maddest  projects  that  was  ever  devised 
.  .  .  the  thing  is  a  dream,  it  is  impos- 
sible/' Oliver  Ellsworth  and  other  au- 
thors of  our  Constitution  spoke  the  same 
voice.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  embodiment  of  our  will  to 
maintain  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men,  a  tribunal  that  settles  disputes 
between  States — indeed,  between  States 
and  our  Government — is  verily  the  voice 
of  this  country  announcing  to  war-torn 
nations  the  remedy  for  their  ills. 

Amid  the  noises  of  our  history,  the  true 
voice  of  America  has  been  articulate  from 
the  beginning  of  our  government.  It  has 
found  expression  in  various  ways.  William 
Ladd,  founder  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, for  example,  pleaded  for  a  congress 
of  nations  and  for  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences by  amicable  discussion  and  arbitra- 
tion, by  appeals  to  reason  rather  than 
physical  force,  as  early  as  1828.  Elihu 
Burritt,  during  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  spoke  this  true  voice  of  America 
in  a  number  of  European  conferences. 
The  plan  for  periodic  conferences  for  the 
promotion  of  international  law  and  the 
establishment  of  a  high  court  of  nations 
for  the  judicial  settlement  of  disputes 
was,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the  Amer- 
ican Plan.  When  John  Hay  wrote  his 
instructions  to  our  delegates  to  the  First 
Hague  Conference  in  1899,  he  urged  the 
principle  of  mediation  and  arbitration  as 
"likely  to  open  the  most  fruitful  field  for 
discussion  and  future  action."  When  he 
went  on  to  say  that  "the  duty  of  sovereign 
States  to  promote  international  justice  by 
all  wise  and  effective  means  is  only  sec- 
ondary to  the  fundamental  necessity  of 
preserving  their  own  existence,"  he  spoke 
the  real  voice  of  America. 

Probably  no  man  speaking  on  the  in- 
ternational plane  has  spoken  the  voice  of 
America  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Elihu 
Root.  In  his  instructions  to  the  Amer- 


ican delegates  to  The  Hague  Conference 
of  1907,  he  said : 

"If  there  could  be  a  tribunal  which 
could  pass  upon  questions  between  nations 
with  the  same  impartial  and  impersonal 
judgment  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  gives  to  questions  arising 
between  citizens  of  the  different  States,  or 
between  foreign  citizens  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  nations  would  be  much  more 
ready  to  submit  their  controversies  to  its 
decision  than  they  are  now  to  take  the 
chances  of  arbitration.  It  should  be  your 
effort  to  bring  about  in  your  Second  Con- 
ference a  development  of  The  Hague  tri- 
bunal into  a  permanent  tribunal  com- 
posed of  judges  who  are  judicial  officers 
and  nothing  else,  who  are  paid  adequate 
salaries.  .  .  .  The  court  should  be 
made  of  such  dignity,  consideration,  and 
rank  that  the  best  and  ablest  jurists  will 
accept  appointment  to  it,  and  that  the 
whole  world  will  have  absolute  confidence 
in  its  judgments." 

In  1921  Mr.  Root  delivered  an  address 
before  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
no  formula  for  making  the  world  peaceful 
by  compulsion  is  hopeful.  His  view  was 
that  democracies  should  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain their  rights,  and  that  therefore  insti- 
tutions are  needed  through  which  "the 
deliberate  and  unbiased  opinion  of  man- 
kind may  declare  and  agree  upon  the 
rules  of  conduct  which  we  call  law,  by 
which  in  times  of  excitement  judgment 
may  be  guided,  and  by  which  the  peoples 
may  be  informed  of  the  limits  of  their 
rights  and  the  demands  of  their  duties; 
and  by  the  establishment  of  institutions 
through  which  disputed  facts  may  be  de- 
termined and  false  appearance  and  misin- 
formation may  be  stripped  away  and  the 
truth  be  made  known  to  the  good  and 
peaceful  peoples  of  the  world  by  the  judg- 
ment of  impartial  and  respected  tribunals. 
In  such  institutions  rests  the  possibility 
of  growth  of  development  for  civilization. 
Through  them  may  be  established  by 
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usage  the  habit  of  respecting  law.  They 
may  create  standards  of  conduct  under 
which  the  thoughts  of  peoples  in  contro- 
versy will  turn  habitually  to  the  demon- 
stration of  the  justice  of  their  position  by 
proof  and  reason,  rather  than  by  threats 
of  violence;  so  that  the  time  will  come 
when  a  nation  will  know  that  it  is  dis- 
credited by  the  refusal  to  maintain  the 
justness  of  its  cause  by  the  procedure  of 
justice.  This  is  the  work  of  international 
law,  applied  by  an  international  court." 

Here,  surely,  is  the  true  voice  of 
America. 

Senator  William  E.  Borah,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  has  spoken  the  real  voice  of 
America  in  international  affairs.  Some 
two  years  ago  he  introduced  at  the  fourth 
session  of  the  67th  Congress  a  resolution 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  civilization 
has  been  marked  in  its  upward  trend  out 
of  barbarism  into  its  present  condition  by 
the  development  of  law  and  courts  to  sup- 
plant methods  of  violence  and  force.  In 
this  resolution  he  went  on  to  say,  with 
Madison,  Hamilton  and  the  other  found- 
ers of  our  Republic,  that  the  genius  of 
civilization  has  discovered  but  two  meth- 
ods of  compelling  the  settlement  of  human 
disputes,  namely,  the  method  of  law  and 
the  method  of  war.  He  proposed  that  a 
codification  of  international  law  of  peace 
based  upon  equality  and  justice  between 
nations  should  be  created  and  adopted. 
Mr.  Borah  believes  in  bringing  interna- 
tional affairs  under  the  reign  of  law. 

In  other  words,  the  true  voice  of  Amer- 
ica in  international  affairs  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  recurring  conferences  made  up  of 
duly  accredited  and  instructed  delegates 
from  all  of  the  nations,  on  a  basis  of  per- 
fect equality,  for  the  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing and  extending  international  law,  and 
of  a  permanent  court  of  international 
justice  belonging  only  to  the  States,  for 
the  judicial  settlement  of  disputes  as  they 
may  arise  under  the  law. 


Out  of  this  background  the  voice  of 
America  is  heard  again  just  now  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  On  the  fifth  of 
April,  Congressman  Tinkham,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, introduced  a  joint  resolution, 
known  as  House  Joint  Resolution  221,  re- 
questing the  President  to  propose  the 
calling  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  for 
the  codification  of  international  law.  This 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  hearing  has 
been  set  for  May  3.  The  next  day  Sen- 
ator Means,  of  Colorado,  introduced  a 
similar  resolution  in  the  Senate,  known  as 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  87,  requesting 
the  President  to  call  a  conference  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  making  more 
definite,  certain,  and  comprehensive  the 
body  of  law  by  which  international  con- 
duct is  to  be  ruled.  In  an  address  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  the  Senator  stated 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  is  heartily 
in  favor  of  it.  April  7,  Senator  Goff,  of 
West  Virginia,  also  introduced  a  joint 
resolution,  known  as  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 88,  requesting  the  President  to 
propose  the  calling  of  a  Third  Hague 
Conference  for  the  codification  of  inter- 
national law. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be 
any  serious  objection  to  the  calling  of 
such  a  conference,  because  our  govern- 
ment has  already  participated  in  two  such 
world  conferences — one  in  3899,  the  other 
in  1907 — with  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  practically  all  our  people.  The  voice 
of  America  has  often  pleaded  for  that  se- 
curity between  nations  which  only  justice 
can  assure. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the 
true  voice  of  America  in  international 
affairs.  It  still  rings  clearly  over  the 
graves  of  countless  boys  killed  in  battle, 
over  those  other  countless  graves  of  the 
broken  in  heart,  calling  for  the  extension 
of  the  principles  of  law  between  nations, 
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and,  where  the  ordinary  processes  of  di- 
plomacy fail,  for  the  judicial  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  The  true  voice 
of  America  is  for  peace — not  for  a  supine 
peace,  not  for  the  peace  of  a  graveyard,  but 
for  peace  through  justice. 


THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION  IN  1926 

AS  IT  now  appears,  the  twenty-fourth 
-iV.  conference  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  will  be  held  in  Paris,  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  French  parliamentari- 
ans, in  1927.  For  the  current  year,  in- 
stead of  a  regular  conference,  there  will 
be  a  joint  session  of  the  six  permanent 
committees  of  the  Union,  to  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Council.  This 
meeting  is  scheduled  to  take  place  in  Ge- 
neva in  the  latter  part  of  August.  In 
this  way  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
through  a  limited  conference,  to  be  de- 
voted more  particularly  to  study  and  to 
the  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the  six 
committees.  There  will  be  eight  days  de- 
voted to  this  work,  ending  on  or  about 
September  1.  The  first  two  days  will  be 
taken  up  with  meetings  of  drafting  com- 
mittees. The  study  committees  will  work 
during  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
days.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Council  will  be  held  on  the 
seventh  day.  The  eighth  day  will  consist 
of  a  public  sitting,  with  reports  from  the 
committees.  This  public  meeting  will  be 
attended  by  representatives  of  various  in- 
ternational bodies  assembled  at  Geneva, 
by  public  authorities,  and  by  members  of 
the  press. 

In  this  way  it  is  planned  to  prepare  the 
agenda  for  the  plenary  conference  in 
Paris  in  1927.  Senator  McKinley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Group  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  has  appointed  to 
attend  these  meetings  the  following  per- 


sons from  the  United  States  Congress: 
Senator  Charles  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Political 
Organization,  Parliamentary  Systems,  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  Pan  America, 
Official  Languages  to  Be  Used  in  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union,  and  Cases  of 
Threatened  Conflicts ;  Representative 
Henry  W.  Temple,  of  Pennsylvania, 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Juridical 
Questions,  the  Codification  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Na- 
tions, Wars  of  Aggression,  and  Interna- 
tional Crimes;  Senator  Lawrence  "W. 
Phipps,  of  Colorado,  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  and  Financial  Ques- 
tions, European  Customs  Boundaries,  and 
the  International  Supervision  of  Trea- 
ties; Senator  Pat  Harrison,  of  Missis- 
sippi, member  of  the  Committee  on  Eth- 
nic and  Social  Questions,  Minorities,  and 
Mandates;  Representative  Fred  A.  Brit- 
ton,  of  Illinois,  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Reduction  of  Armaments  and  De- 
militarized Zones;  Representative  An- 
drew J.  Montague,  of  Virginia,  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Social  Questions,  the 
Control  of  Dangerous  Drugs,  Emigration 
and  Immigration.  Senator  McKinley,  of 
Illinois,  and  Representative  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  of  Ohio,  will  attend  the  sessions 
as  members  of  the  Council.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  American  Group,  will 
also  attend  the  meetings. 

Since  each  group  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  may  be  represented  by 
one  of  its  members  on  each  of  the  com- 
mittees, and  since  there  are  two  delegates 
of  each  group  to  the  Council,  each  group 
is  entitled  to  be  represented  by  the  maxi- 
mum of  eight  members.  Should  each  of 
the  forty-one  groups  be  fully  represented, 
there  would  be  a  conference  of  328  parlia- 
mentarians from  the  various  parts  of  the 
world. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  vitality  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  persists.  Its 
Bureau  has  recently  been  transferred  to 
5  Place  Claparede,  Geneva.  The  Inter- 
parliamentary Bulletin,  the  official  organ 
of  the  Union,  published  heretofore  only 
in  French,  is  now  published  in  French, 
English,  and  German. 


SCANNING  FOR  WAR  CLOUDS 

IT  SEEMS  to  be  a  favorite  pastime  of 
certain  persons  to  scan  the  heavens 
for  war  clouds.  They  have  been  par- 
ticularly busy  of  late.  Mr.  Mussolini's 
electric  personality  seems  to  make  their 
game  more  interesting.  Following  this 
gentleman's  visit  to  Tripoli,  we  began  to 
hear  that  Italy  and  Greece  had  entered 
into  an  alliance  calculated  to  embarrass 
Turkey,  and  that  Turkey  had,  in  conse- 
quence, called  her  reserves  to  the  colors. 
We  were  told  that  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
are  negotiating  an  agreement  with  the 
view  of  extending  their  spheres  of  influ- 
ence in  the  Kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  and 
then  we  were  gently  reminded  that  Ger- 
many and  Russia  are  negotiating  a  neu- 
trality treaty  to  the  dismay  of  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Vienna. 

The  simple  facts  seem  to  be  that  Mr. 
Mussolini's  last  thoughts  are  thoughts  of 
war.  The  Greek  Foreign  Minister,  Mr. 
Ruplos,  denies  that  there  is  any  agree- 
ment with  Italy  and  Greece  against  Tur- 
key. So  far  as  Turkey's  calling  her  re- 
serves to  the  colors  is  concerned,  that 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  device  of  her  lead- 
ers to  keep  their  followers  interested. 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  France  have 
been  associated  with  Abyssinia  under  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  dating  back  to  1906. 
Great  Britain  has  special  economic  inter- 
ests in  the  northern  part  of  Abyssinia, 
and  Italy  in  the  south.  Great  Britain 
wishes  certain  water  rights  over  Lake 
Tasna,  on  which  the  water  supply  of  the 
Sudan  largely  depends.  Italy  had  cer- 


tain claims  on  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia's 
Somaliland.  The  negotiations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  have  been  con- 
ducted strictly  in  accord  with  the  treaty  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  that  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  French  and  Abyssinian 
governments.  Furthermore,  Abyssinia  is 
a  sovereign  State,  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  suggestion  by  some  one  in  Paris  that 
Abyssinia  should  be  placed  under  a 
French  mandate  is  deliciously  absurd. 
The  German-Russian  neutrality  treaty 
has  been  negotiated  from  the  outset  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  allied  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  seeker  after 
war  clouds  is  a  harmless  person  until  he 
begins  to  tell  us  that  there  is  one  where 
there  isn't.  Then  he  becomes  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  calamities. 

THE  PEACE  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
FUTURE 

PEACE  has  suffered  in  the  house  of  its 
friends.  It  is  possible  for  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  to  a  righteous  cause  to  in- 
jure, and  sometimes  to  kill  the  cause. 
Misdirected  enthusiasm  and  devotion  may 
become  ludicrous.  Yet  enthusiastic  devo- 
tees are  always  with  us.  If  backed  by  a 
measure  of  intelligence,  they  frequently 
help;  sometimes  because  they  are  in  the 
right,  and  sometimes  because  they  stir 
latent  wisdom  into  action.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  fact  that  the  peace  movement 
has  suffered  more  because  of  its  overzeal- 
ous  and  ill-informed  friends  than  because 
of  its  enemies. 

The  peace  movement,  based  from  of  old 
upon  a  clearly  defined  notion  that  war  is 
a  precarious  and  unnatural  system  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes,  represents  a  com- 
mon aspiration  of  peoples  everywhere.  It 
is  too  solemn  and  genuine  a  thing  to  be 
the  butt  of  the  banal  or  uninformed.  It 
is  more  than  a  soulful  aspiration.  It  is 
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more  concrete  than  a  sermon,  than  an  edi- 
torial, than  a  convention  and  a  series  of 
resolutions.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
words;  it  is  an  affair  primarily  of  deeds. 
It  is  a  functional  activity  in  behalf  of  jus- 
tice and  good  will  between  nations. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  place  for  peace 
societies;  not  for  the  promotion  of  politi- 
cal or  sectarian  views,  certainly  not  for 
the  purpose  of  embarrassing  our  govern- 
ment, or  particularly  for  hamstringing  the 
members  of  our  army  and  navy,  organ- 
ized from  the  beginning  of  our  government 
for  the  protection  of  the  nation.  Any  real 
peace  program  must  be  carried  out  by  all 
the  nations  on  an  international  plane. 
Baiting  our  army  and  our  navy  contrib- 
utes nothing  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  war.  It  only  complicates  the 
issue.  The  peace  society  of  the  future  will 
be  based  more  than  heretofore  upon 
science,  justice,  and  the  principles  of  law. 

We  are  interested  to  note  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Seattle  Peace  Society,  218 
Marion  Street,  Seattle,  Washington.  This 
society  sets  for  itself  the  task  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  life,  customs,  virtues, 
and  ambitions  of  brethren  in  other  lands, 
particularly  in  those  living  about  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  to  the  end  that  knowledge  may 
lead  to  appreciation  and  sympathy  and 
prevent  misunderstanding  and  distrust. 
The  members  of  this  society  purpose  to 
know  more  of  the  lives  and  achievements 
of  Americans  and  others  who  have  made 
notable  contributions  to  the  movement  for 
world  peace  and  prosperity.  They  propose 
to  present  ideals  of  friendliness  toward 
aliens  in  our  own  land  or  in  other  coun- 
tries with  the  hope  of  increasing  respect, 
good  will,  courtesy,  and  justice  in  all  in- 
ternational or  inter-racial  contacts,  and  to 
diminish  fear,  suspicion,  or  contempt. 
They  purpose  to  stand  behind  the  patriotic 
observance  of  national  holidays,  of  the  an- 
niversaries of  peace-making  events,  and  of 
other  occasions  for  promoting  sentiments 
of  good  will  and  concord,  and  for  over- 


coming hatred  and  ill  will.  They  will  dis- 
seminate the  literature  of  peace  and  en- 
courage their  national  representatives  to 
employ  means  to  prevent  unnecessary  en- 
trance into  war  and  to  develop  plans  for 
preserving  a  permanent  peace  through 
diplomatic  and  trade  relations.  To  these 
ends  the  members  of  this  society  will  en- 
courage the  policies  of  the  press  and  other 
agencies  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  and 
extend  international  agreement  and  con- 
cord through  peaceful  negotiation,  appeals 
to  law  instead  of  war,  and  the  exercise  of 
fellowship  rather  than  brute  force.  They 
set  forth  the  ideal  of  friendly  social  and 
trade  relations  with  all  peoples,  whether 
customers  or  creditors.  They  want  our 
youth  to  enter  upon  the  responsibilities  of 
maturity  with  a  feeling  and  a  purpose  that 
courtesy  and  kindness  should  be  exhibited, 
rather  than  a  display  of  armament,  as  a 
means  of  securing  respect  and  fair  dealing 
from  other  nations.  They  hold  that  it  is 
desirable  that  we  recognize  the  common 
brotherhood  of  men,  and  that  a  blatant, 
egotistical  nationalism  should  be  tempered 
with  a  liberal  and  expectant  international- 
mindedness ;  that  understanding  will  tend 
to  sympathy,  to  confidence  and  good  will; 
that  honorable  friendship  is  a  better  de- 
fense than  standing  armies  or  battleships. 
They  are  stirred  by  President  Coolidge's 
statement  that  "it  is  for  this  generation 
which  saw  and  survived  the  last  war  to 
devise  means  of  prevention.  If  we  fail  in 
this  we  shall  deserve  the  disaster  which 
shall  surely  be  visited  upon  us/' 

One  of  the  first  things  this  society  pur- 
poses to  do  is  to  present  a  suitable  observ- 
ance of  International  Good  Will  Day  on 
the  18th  of  May,  to  include  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  ball  room  of  a  leading  hotel. 

In  their  preliminary  articles  of  associa- 
tion they  announce  themselves  as  being 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional good  will  and  the  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences between  peoples  by  methods  of 
peace  rather  than  armed  conflict.  They 
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announce  that  their  organization  and  work 
shall  be  conservative,  constructive,  non- 
political,  non-sectarian,  and  not  antago- 
nistic to  the  national  government.  The 
methods  they  purpose  to  employ  are  to  be 
educational  rather  than  disputatious,  the 
endeavor  being  to  develop  a  mind-set  to- 
ward the  avoidance  of  causes  for  suspicion 
and  distrust,  toward  the  prevention  of 
causes  for  warfare,  and  toward  the  culti- 
vation of  friendship  and  confidence. 

Surely  there  is  a  place  for  peace  socie- 
ties actuated  by  such  motives  and  devoted 
to  such  causes.  In  our  view,  the  most  im- 
portant single  task  of  this  generation  is  to 
rear  and  to  foster,  with  all  the  energy  and 
intelligence  possible,  just  such  societies. 


possible  to  adopt  a  decimal  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  with  its  three 
simple  units — the  meter,  the  liter,  and  the 
gram — decimally  divided  like  our  dollar. 


THE  article,  appearing  elsewhere  in 
these  columns,  on  the  metric  system 
presents  a  matter  of  international  impor- 
tance, for  the  metric  system  is  destined  to 
become  increasingly  our  "universal  lan- 
guage of  quantity."  The  general  accept- 
ance of  this  international  system  of 
weights  and  measures  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  international  uniformity  and 
world  peace.  What  seems  to  be  a  promis- 
ing metric  standard  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  by 
one  Fred  A.  Britton,  of  Illinois.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  establish  the  decimal 
metric  measurement  in  merchandising 
after  a  transition  period  of  ten  years.  It 
is  proposed  to  accomplish  this  by  the 
adoption  of  the  meter  as  the  world  yard, 
the  liter  as  the  world  quart,  and  500 
grams  a.s  the  world  pound.  Whatever  the 
practicability  of  such  a  proposal,  the  pres- 
ent system  of  weights  and  measures  now 
in  use  in  this  country  is  a  hindrance  to 
the  progress  of  education,  industry,  and 
world  trade.  The  metric  system  is  in  use 
in  practically  all  civilized  countries  ex- 
cept Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Since  we  have  been  able  to  adopt  the  deci- 
mal money  system,  it  ought  not  to  be  im- 


ACOKKESPONDENT   from   Holland 
writes  to  us  as  follows: 

"To  those  disappointed  and  even  dis- 
tressed with  the  recent  proceedings  at 
Geneva,  the  following  translation  of  a 
letter  written  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1777,  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hessen-Kassel 
and  addressed  to  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Hessian  troops  across  the  water  in 
America,  undoubtedly  will  give  new  hope 
and  cheer.  In  our  present  times  it  seems 
incredible  that  the  ruler  of  a  country 
should  openly  complain  that  not  enough  of 
his  subjects  were  killed  in  war,  with  the 
disastrous  result  that  not  enough  indemni- 
fication in  the  way  of  'head-money*  (Kopf- 
Geld)  came  to  him! 

"Yet  such  times  once  were,  and  nobody 
then  thought  the  worse  of  them.  In  the 
enormous  contrast  between  the  then  and 
the  now  lies  the  firm  ground  for  optimism. 
God's  mills  grind  slowly,  but — they  do 
grind !  The  letter  ran  as  follows : 

"Baron  Hohendorff:  On  my  return  to 
Rome  I  received  your  letter  of  December  27th 
of  the  past  year.  From  it  I  learned  with  in- 
describable satisfaction  about  the  great  cour- 
age my  troops  showed  at  Trenton,  and  you 
can  imagine  my  joy  on  reading  that  of  the 
1,950  Hessians  who  took  part  in  the  battle 
only  300  escaped.  Therefore  1,650  must  have 
fallen.  I  cannot  recommend  too  strongly  to 
you  to  send  an  exact  list  to  my  attorney  in 
London. 

"This  caution  is  all  the  more  necessary,  as 
the  list  sent  to  me  by  the  British  minister 
mentions  only  1,455  fallen.  In  this  manner 
they  would  do  me  out  of  170,050  gulden.  Ae- 
cording  to  the  calculations  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  I  would  only  receive  483,450  gulden 
instead  of  653,500  gulden.  The  British  court 
asserts  that  there  are  100  wounded,  for  whom 
not  the  same  price  need  to  be  paid  as  for  the 
killed. 

"Remember,  that  of  the  300  Lacedemonians 
who  defended  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  not 
a  single  one  returned.  How  happy  it  would 
render  me  if  I  could  say  the  same  of  my 
brave  Hessians ! 
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"Tell  Major  Mindorf  that  I  am  singularly 
displeased  with  his  conduct  because  he  spared 
his  battalion.  During  the  whole  campaign 
not  even  ten  of  his  men  have  fallen." 


THE  World  Economic  Conference,  we 
are  informed,  is  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  prob- 
ably in  October  next.  This  conference, 
made  up  entirely  of  unofficial  delegates, 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
of  latter-day  conferences. 


HHHE  First  Congress  of  Pan  American 
J-  Journalists  turned  out  to  be  a  more 
praiseworthy  convention  than  many  had 
been  led  to  expect.  Its  meetings  in  Wash- 
ington, April  7  to  13,  aside  from  the 
many  social  functions,  were  devoted  to 
serious  matters  of  international  affairs. 
One  result  is  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
organize  a  Pan  American  Press  Associa- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  was  agreed  to  hold 
other  and  similar  congresses.  The  dele- 
gates formally  agreed  upon  the  principle 
that  it  is  their  fundamental  purpose  to 
create  bonds  of  sympathy  and  closer  un- 
derstanding, to  guard  against  misrepre- 
sentation, to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  give  their  readers  the  important,  con- 
structive, educational  news,  eliminating 
as  far  as  possible  the  merely  sensational. 
They  formally  adopted  the  principle  that 
the  interests  of  North,  Central,  and  South 
America  are  more  and  more  tending  to 
become  identical,  and  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  press  to  bring  the  nations 
to  the  point  of  harmonious  action;  that, 
indeed,  this  is  the  highest  duty  of  the 
newspaper.  The  congress  recommended 
the  adoption  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes  between  nations,  not  only 
in  the  case  of  political  disagreements,  but 
in  any  case  affecting  the  interests  of  har- 
mony between  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Among  other  things,  the 
congress  recommended  the  construction 


of  a  lighthouse,  in  memory  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo; 
the  establishment  in  New  York  City  of 
a  bureau  for  the  promotion  of  artistic  pro- 
duction in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 
the  study  of  international  questions  af- 
fecting in  any  way  the  peace  of  the  Amer- 
icas. One  attending  the  conference 
gathered  the  distinct  impression  that  there 
was  a  group  of  highly  intelligent,  active, 
important  persons,  seriously  concerned  to 
do  something  tangible  for  the  promotion 
of  civilization  among  all  the  States  of 
America. 


"TfBlEDENS  WARTE,"  founded  by 
-I-  Alfred  H.  Fried,  edited  now  by 
Walter  Shucking,  Hans  Wehberg,  and 
others,  is  a  worthy  magazine,  printed  in 
German,  devoted  to  international  under- 
standing and  international  organization. 
It  has  just  begun  its  26th  year.  It  prints 
articles  not  only  on  the  organized  peace 
movement,  but  admits  also  to  its  columns 
expressions  of  divergent  groups.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  periodicals  which  give  extended 
and  expert  reports  of  all  opinions  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  World  Court  at  The 
Hague.  We  are  pleased  to  recommend 
this  magazine  to  our  readers  familiar  with 
the  German  language.  It  is  published  by 
Hensel  and  Company,  Berlin-Friedenau, 
Kaiserallee  70 ;  price,  $3.00. 


REPRESENTATIVE  ROBERT  L. 
BACON,  of  New  York,  has  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  proposing  that  Madison's 
Debates  of  the  Federal  Convention,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  the  Constitution,  the 
Instructions  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Fed- 
eral Convention,  the  Instruments  of  Rati- 
fication of  the  States,  the  text  of  the 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and 
other  relevant  pertinent  historical  docu- 
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merits  be  printed  and  bound  during  this 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Representative  Bacon  writes  us 
that  his  resolution  proposes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  publish  such  a 
volume  as  a  permanent  memorial  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  to  James 
Madison,  the  "Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." He  has  sent  to  us  a  list  of  the  sug- 
gested historical  documents  which  he 
thinks  should  be  included.  The  interest- 
ing list,  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
as  far  as  we  know,  for  the  first  time, 
follows : 

1.  Declaration   and    resolves    of   the   First 

Continental  Congress,  October  14,  1774. 
(McDonald,  William,  Select  Charters 
Illustrative  of  American  History,  pp. 
357-361.) 

2.  Declaration  of  the  causes  and  necessity 

of  taking  up  arms,  July  6,  1775.  (Mc- 
Donald, pp.  374-381.) 

3.  Resolution   of   secrecy,    adopted   by   the 

Continental     Congress,     November    9, 

1775.  Three  pages. 

4.  Preamble  and  resolution  of  the  Virginia 

Convention,  May  15,  1776,  instructing 
the  Virginia  delegates  in  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  to  "propose  to  that  re- 
spectable body  to  declare  the  United 
Colonies  free  and  independent  States." 
(Force,  P.,  Archives,  Fourth  Series, 
Vol.  VI,  p.  1524.) 

5.  Resolution  introduced  in  the  Continental 

Congress  by  Richard  Henry  Lee  (Va.), 
proposing  a  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, June  7,  1776.  (Journals  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  Library  of  Con- 
gress Edition,  Vol.  V,  p.  425.) 

6.  Declaration    of    Independence,    July    4, 

1776.  (The   Debates   in   the   Federal 
Convention    of    1787,    Edition    by    G. 
Hunt,    New    York,    1920,    pp.    xxxiii- 
xxxvi. ) 

7.  Articles  of  Confederation,  March  1,  1781. 

(Hunt,  pp.  xxxvii-xlvi. ) 

8.  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly   of 

Virginia,  January  21,  1786,  proposing 
a  joint  meeting  of  commissioners  from 
the  States  to  consider  and  recommend 


a  federal  plan  for  regulating  com- 
merce. (Hunt,  p.  xlvii.) 
9.  Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  to 
Remedy  Defects  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Annapolis,  Md.,  1786.  (Hunt, 
pp.  xlviii-lii.) 

10.  Report  of  proceedings  in  Congress,  Wed- 

nesday, February  21,  1787.  (Hunt, 
pp.  liii-lv.) 

11.  Ordinance  of  1787,  July  13,  1787.     (Mc- 

Donald, Select  Docs,  of  U.  S.  Hist., 
pp.  22-29.) 

12.  Credentials  of  the  members  of  the  Fed- 

eral Convention.  (Hunt,  pp.  Ivi- 
Ixxxil.) 

13.  List  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  States 

represented  in  the  Federal  Convention. 
(Hunt,  pp.  Ixxxiii-lxxxv.) 

14.  Notes  of  Major  William  Pierce  (Ga.)  in 

the  Federal  Convention  of  1787 : 
a.  Loose  sketches  and  notes  taken  in 
the      Convention,     May,     1787. 
(American    Historical    Review, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  317-324.) 
6.  Characters  in  the  Convention  of 
the  States  held  at  Philadelphia, 
May,    1787.       (American    Hist 
Rev.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  325-334.) 

15.  Debates   in   the   Federal    Convention   of 

1787  as  reported  by  James  Madison. 
(Hunt,  pp.  17-583.) 

16.  Secret  proceedings   and   debates   of  the 

convention  assembled  at  Philadelphia, 
in  the  year  1787,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  From  the  notes 
taken  by  the  late  Robert  Yates,  Esq., 
Chief  Justice  of  New  York.  (Albany, 
1821,  pp.  95-207.) 

17.  Notes  of  Rufus  King  in  the  Federal  Con- 

vention of  1787.  (King,  R.,  Life  and 
Correspondence,  Vol.  I,  Appendix,  pp. 
587-621.) 

18.  Notes  of  William  Paterson  in  the  Federal 

Convention  of  1787.  (American  His- 
torical Review,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  312-340.) 

19.  Notes  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  Fed- 

eral Convention  of  1787.  (American 
Historical  Review,  Vol.  X,  pp.  98-109.) 

20.  Papers   of   Dr.   James   McHenry   on   the 

Federal  Convention  of  1787.  (Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  Vol.  XI,  pp. 
576-618.) 
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21.  Variant  Texts  of  the  Virginia  Plan,  pre- 

sented  by   Edmund    Randolph   to   the 
Federal  Convention  May  20,  1787 : 
Text  A.    (Hunt,  pp.  23-26.) 
Text  B.    (Yates,  Secret  Debates,  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  209-212.) 
Text  C.    (Documentary    History    of 
the   Constitution,   Vol.   I,  pp.  329- 
332.) 

22.  The  plan  of   Charles   Pinckney    (S.   C.), 

presented  to   the   Federal   Convention 
May  29,   1787.      (American  Historical 
Review,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  741-47.) 
S3.  Variant  texts  of  the  plan  presented  by 
William  Paterson   (N.  J.)  to  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  June  15,  1787 : 
Text  A.    (Hunt,  pp.  102-104.) 
TextB.   (Documentary     History     of 
the  Constitution,  Vol.   I,  pp.  319- 
323.) 

Text  C.   (American     Museum,      Vol. 
Ill,  pp.  362-63.) 

24.  Variant  texts  of  the  plan  presented  by 

Alexander    Hamilton    to    the    Federal 
Convention  June  18,  1787 : 
Text  A.   (Hunt,  pp.  118-120.) 
Text  B.    (Hamilton's  Works,  Lodge 

Edition,  Vol.  I,  pp.  331-333.) 
TextC.   (Documentary     History     of 

the  Constitution,   Vol.   I,  pp.  324- 

326.) 
Text  D.   (Read,  Life  of  George  Read, 

pp.  453-54.) 
TextE.   (Yates,  Secret  Debates,  pp. 

225-227.) 

25.  The   Constitution   of  the   United    States. 

(Hunt,  pp.  627-38.) 


26.  Letter  of  the   President  of  the   Federal 

Convention,  September  17,  1787,  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  transmitting 
the  Constitution.  (Hunt,  pp.  639-40.) 

27.  Resolution    of    the    Federal    Convention 

submitting  the  Constitution  to  Con- 
gress, September  17,  1787.  (Hunt,  pp. 
640-41.) 

28.  Resolution    of    Congress,    September    28, 

1787,  submitting    the    Constitution    to 
the  Several  States.     (Hunt,  p.  641.) 

29.  Circular  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Con- 

gress, September  28,  1787,  transmitting 
copy  of  the  Constitution  to  the  several 
governors.  (Hunt,  p.  642.) 

30.  Ratification   of   the   Constitution  by   the 

Several  States,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  ratification.  (Hunt,  pp.  642- 
087.) 

31.  Resolution  of  Congress,  July  2,  1788,  sub- 

mitting ratifications  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  a  committee.  (Hunt,  pp.  687- 
88.) 

32.  Resolution  of  the  Congress,  September  13, 

1788,  fixing  date  for  the  election  of  a 
President,  and  the  organization  of  the 
Government    under    the    Constitution. 
(Hunt,  pp.  688-89.) 

33.  Resolution   of   the    First   Congress,    sub- 

mitting twelve  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. (Hunt,  pp.  689-691.) 

34.  The  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Consti- 

tution.    (Hunt,  pp.  692-93.) 

35.  Subsequent  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 

tion.    (Hunt,  pp.  694-697.) 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


A  THIRD  HAGUE  CONFERENCE 

ON  APRIL  5  Congressman  George 
Holden  Tinkham,  of  Massachusetts, 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  a  Third 
Hague  Conference  by  the  United  States 
for  the  Codification  of  International  Law 
and  the  Reassertion  of  America's  Policies 
in  International  Relations.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  Congressman  Tinkham 
released  a  statement  as  follows : 


The  United  States  should  make  its  con- 
tribution to  world  order,  and  with  the  eclipse 
and  paralysis  of  the  League  of  Nations  the 
time  has  arrived. 

The  great  contribution  of  the  United  States 
to  world  order,  as  disclosed  by  history,  has 
been  the  concept  of  an  association  of  free 
nations  with  conferences  at  The  Hague  con- 
ducted directly  by  the  nations.  At  The 
Hague  is  established  and  perpetuated,  by 
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American  effort  and  encouragement,  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration. 

In  fulfillment  of  American  International 
Policies,  a  proposal  capable  of  definite  ex- 
pression can  now  be  made.  Congress  should 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  Third  Hague  Conference  for  the 
so-called  Codification  of  International  Law. 

It  is  American  international  philosophy 
that  any  desirable  or  permanent  peace  or 
security  among  nations  must  rest  upon  the 
foundations  of  justice  by  judicial  determina- 
tion. Justice  between  nations  is  definable 
only  in  terms  of  international  law,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  peace  and  security 
of  States,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  peoples, 
require  the  establishment  and  extension  of 
the  dominance  of  international  law. 

Such  an  establishment  and  extension  of  in- 
ternational law  require  restatements,  amend- 
ments, reconciliations  of  and  additions  to  ex- 
isting rules  of  international  law.  The  de- 
velopment of  new  relations  between  States 
has  given  rise  to  new  problems  not  now 
adequately  regulated  by  international  law 
and  concerning  which  the  interests  of  inter- 
national justice  require  that  rules  of  law 
shall  be  declared  and  accepted. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference  of  1907,  in 
its  final  act,  recommended  the  calling  of  a 
conference  for  the  codification  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Learned  groups  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  are  now  rendering  marked  services  to 
the  understanding  and  development  of  inter- 
national law,  notably  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Law,  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law,  the  Union  Juridique 
Internationale,  the  International  Law  As- 
sociation, the  Iberian  Institute  of  Compara- 
tive Law,  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law,  the  International  Maritime 
Committee,  and  the  Societ6  de  Legislation 
Comparee. 

The  Third  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  meeting  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
August  23,  1906,  adopted  a  convention  es- 
tablishing an  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  "for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
draft  of  a  code  of  private  international  law 
and  one  of  public  international  law,  regulat- 
ing the  relations  between  the  nations  of 
America." 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists,  meet- 
ing at  The  Hague  in  1920,  recommended  a 
conference  of  the  nations  in  continuance  of 
the  first  two  conferences  at  The  Hague. 


The  Fifth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  meeting  at  Santiago,  Chile, 
April  26,  1923,  requested  each  government  of 
the  American  republics  to  appoint  two  dele- 
gates to  constitute  the  Commission  of  Jur- 
ists of  Rio  de  Janeiro  "in  the  interest  of 
the  progressive  and  gradual  codification  of 
international  law." 

Projects  of  conventions  have  been  pre- 
pared at  the  request,  January  2,  1924,  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan-American  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists,  called  to  meet  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1927  and  submitted  by  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law — 
project  covering  both  private  and  public  in- 
ternational law  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere— to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union. 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly 
in  September,  1924,  appointed  a  committee 
of  experts  to  study  the  question  of  progres- 
sive codification  of  international  law. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union,  at  its  con- 
ference in  Washington,  October  1  to  7,  1925, 
adopted  a  resolution  looking  toward  "an  in- 
ternational conference  of  nations  called  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  codification  of 
international  law." 

The  decisions  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions are  binding  only  upon  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  submitted  to  it  for  its  judgment. 
Its  decisions  do  not  establish  international 
law.  No  court  can  make  the  fundamental 
law  which  it  construes  and  applies. 

Adequate  results  in  the  field  of  codifica- 
tion of  international  law  depends  entirely 
upon  the  co-operation  of  all  governments. 

Pursuant  to  American  international  poli- 
cies for  the  establishment  of  a  reign  of 
justice  and  not  of  force  and  compulsion,  the 
calling  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  for  the 
codification  of  international  law  would  be  a 
noble  contribution  to  world  order  by  the 
United  States.  In  such  a  conference  free 
nations  would  meet  in  free  assembly,  purged 
of  political  purposes  and  aspirations  and 
dealing  with  each  other  upon  an  equality  and 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  more  certain 
and  comprehensive  the  body  of  law  by  which 
international  conduct  is  to  be  governed  and 
establishing  the  rules  and  statutes  of  inter- 
national right  and  justice. 

The  futility  of  dependence  by  the  world 
upon  the  League  of  Nations  and  Its  agencies 
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for  action  separate  from  political  considera- 
tions and  the  intrigues  of  selfish  national 
ambitions  has  been  fully  disclosed. 

With  the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations 
as  a  political  mechanism  for  world  peace 
through  the  employment  of  force  and  secret 
diplomacy,  the  way  lies  open  for  the  United 
States  to  advance  the  American  policy  of 
international  judicial  settlement  by  persua- 
sion and  the  application  of  justice  without 
the  exercise  of  force. 

69TH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES   OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Tinkham's  joint  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
where  a  hearing  has  been  set  for  May  3,  is 
as  follows : 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Requesting  the  President  to  Propose  the  Call- 
ing of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  for  the 
Codification  of  International  Law. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  respectfully  requested  to 
propose  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
the  calling  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference,  or 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  participate  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  in  such  a  confer- 
ence upon  the  proposal  of  some  other  govern- 
ment which  had  itself  taken  part  in  the  Sec- 
ond Hague  Conference,  and  to  recommend  to 
such  conference  the  codification  of  interna- 
tional law  for  the  following  purposes:  (1) 
To  restate  the  established  rules  of  interna- 
tional law;  (2)  to  formulate  and  agree  upon 
the  amendments  and  additions,  if  any,  to  the 
rules  of  international  law  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary or  useful;  (3)  to  endeavor  to  reconcile 
divergent  views  and  to  secure  general  agree- 
ment upon  the  rules  which  have  been  in  dis- 
pute heretofore;  and  (4)  to  consider  the  sub- 
jects not  now  adequately  regulated  by  inter- 
national law,  but  to  which  the  interest  of 
international  justice  requires  that  rules  of 
law  shall  be  declared  and  accepted. 


GERMAN  COLONIAL  POLICY 

ONE  of  the  questions  prominently  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  Ger- 
many's entry  into  the  League  of  Nations 
is  that  of  extending  to  Germany  the  privi- 
lege of  acquiring  mandated  territories. 
The  principal  German  advocate  of  this 
new  colonial  policy  is  Dr.  Hjalmar 
Schacht,  the  president  of  the  Reichsbank. 
During  the  Locarno  Conference,  Herr 
Schacht  delivered  a  number  of  speeches, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  Germany  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Dawes  scheme 
unless  she  had  colonial  territories.  Re- 
cently he  delivered  a  lecture  before  the 
German  Colonial  Society  in  which  he 
elaborated  the  ideas  he  has  in  mind. 

Schacht's    Emphasis    on   the    Transfer    Problem 

Herr  Schacht  began  his  lecture  by  stat- 
ing the  problem  of  transfer  under  the 
reparation  scheme.  He  noted  that  Ger- 
many could  fulfill  her  reparation  obliga- 
tions only  by  means  of  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports. These  exports  must  largely  consist 
of  finished  manufactured  goods,  as  Ger- 
many can  produce  a  surplus  of  little  else. 
But  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  already  that 
Germany  would  not  pay  her  debts  in  this 
way,  because  the  manufactured  goods  com- 
peted with  the  products  of  the  creditor 
nations,  which  had  no  desire  to  see  them 
flooding  either  their  own  markets  or  the 
foreign  markets  in  which  they  were  them- 
selves forced  to  seek  a  footing.  The  other 
method  of  transfer,  the  investment  by  for- 
eigners of  large  amounts  of  private  capital 
in  German  undertakings  for  decades,  was 
also,  in  Herr  Schacht's  opinion,  unlikely 
to  solve  the  problem.  There  remained, 
therefore,  only  the  employment  of  Ger- 
many's recognized  productive  efficiency 
and  working  power  in  obtaining  those 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  of  which  all 
industrial  countries  are  and  always  will  be 
in  need.  This  switching  of  German  ac- 
tivity over  to  the  production  of  raw  ma- 
terials was  only  possible,  Herr  Schacht 
contended,  in  colonial  countries,  and  the 
question  immediately  arose  whether,  for 
this  purpose,  Germany  required  colonies 
of  her  own.  He  gave  reasons  why  the 
reply  should  be  in  the  affirmative. 
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The  economic  absurdity  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  he  contended,  was  clear 
when  it  was  realized  that  at  the  same  time 
as  the  treaty  demanded  enormous  pay- 
ments from  Germany,  it  brought  about  an 
enormous  restriction  of  the  German  cur- 
rency area.  Not  only  did  it  remove  Ger- 
many's large  colonial  means  of  production, 
outside  the  sphere  of  her  currency,  but  it 
also  compelled  her  to  acquire  foreign  ex- 
change for  the  purchase  of  all  raw  ma- 
terials from  what  had  been  her  own  colo- 
nies, thus  artificially  impairing  her  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  this  respect.  In  the 
long  run,  the  economic  and  financial  re- 
quirements of  the  Versailles  Treaty  had 
broken  down  on  account  of  the  German 
currency.  From  this  it  was  clear  what  an 
important  factor  in  the  payment  of  repa- 
rations an  extension  of  the  radius  of  ac- 
tion of  the  German  currency  to  the  colo- 
nial sphere  would  be. 

Emigration  Essential  for  Germany 

Emigration  was  essential  for  overpopu- 
lated  Germany.  Nobody  cared  where  the 
emigrants  went,  if  only  they  disappeared. 
Even  a  liberal  country  like  the  United 
States  had  adopted  a  strict  immigration 
policy.  Economical  and  successful  emi- 
gration, avoiding  political  difficulties,  was 
only  possible  to  areas  which  did  not  yet 
form  compact  national  States. 

Herr  Schacht  considered  it  unnecessary 
for  the  time  being  to  discuss  th§  respec- 
tive advantages  of  colonial  sovereignty  or 
mandates.  Although  he  had  argued  that 
Germany  ought  to  have  full  control  over 
colonial  territory,  he  evidently  presumed 
that  it  would  some  little  time  before  that 
became  practical  politics.  For  Germany 
colonial  activity  was  no  longer  an  im- 
perial, but  an  economic,  problem.  For  the 
present,  he  continued,  the  point  was  how 
to  enable  Germany  as  soon  as  possible  to 
resume  an  economic  colonial  acti. ity,  un- 
hampered by  political  friction.  He  saw  a 
possibility  of  achieving  this  in  the  system 
of  chartered  companies,  which,  in  spite  o^ 
all  their  shortcomings,  had  been  the  foun- 
datioa  stone  of  all  colonial  development. 
The  principle  of  private  capitalist  enter- 
prise underlying  the  Dawes  Plan  had 
alone  shown  a  way  out  of  the  reparation 
chaos.  The  leading  capitalists  of  the 
world  had  a  very  great  interest  in  the 


settlement  of  the  colonial  problem.  With 
their  aid  it  should  be  possible  to  form  a 
big  colonial  chartered  company,  to  which 
a  suitable  territory  would  have  to  be  as- 
signed, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  ena- 
bling Germany's  highly  developed  indus- 
trial and  technical  organizations  to  be  de- 
voted to  colonial  activity. 

Requirements  to  be  Met 

There  would  be  required,  first,  a  suita- 
ble colonial  area;  secondly,  the  necessary 
number  of  settlers  to  make  a  start;  and, 
thirdly,  the  necessary  capital  to  set  the  en- 
terprise going.  The  first,  a  political  ques- 
tion, Dr.  Schacht  left  to  those  concerned. 
As  regards  the  second,  Germany  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  set- 
tlers. From  the  German  territory  as- 
signed to  Poland  by  the  Versailles  Treaty 
alone  nearly  1,000,000  persons  had  been 
driven  or  had  fled,  and  most  of  them  had 
been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  As 
for  capital,  the  attraction  of  a  big  private 
concession  company  was  considerable.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  private  capital  for  the 
formation  of  a  big  chartered  company 
would  be  forthcoming.  Further  develop- 
ments could  be  financed  out  of  the  funds 
which  must  inevitably  accumulate  in  Ger- 
many under  the  Dawes  Plan,  owing  to  dif- 
ficulties of  transfer.  It  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  give  the  settlers  a  large  measure  of 
local  self-government. 


EUROPE  AND  OUR  IMMIGRATION 
POLICY 

PBOFESSOE  TOYNBEE,  in  his  new 
volume  on  international  affairs,  devotes 
a  whole  chapter  to  the  attitude  in  Europe 
toward  the  changes  in  our  immigration 
policy.  In  discussing  the  principle  upon 
which  our  policy  is  based,  he  notes  the  fact 
that  before  the  war  the  United  States  re- 
ceived more  )*han  a  million  immigrants 
every  year,  jKaereas  the  recent  legislation 
fixes  a  limflfof  150,000.  This  restriction 
•?ias  hit  some  parts  of  Europe  more  than 
others,  because  of  the  plan  under  which 
the  quota  is  settled  for  the  different  na- 
tions. That  quota  is  determined  by  the 
proportion  of  inhabitants  whose  origin  is 
attributable  by  birth  or  descent  to  a  par- 
ticular nation.  If,  for  example,  1  per 
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cent  of  the  population  of  America  were 
Swedish,  in  this  sense  Sweden  would  be 
entitled  to  send  one  out  of  every  hundred 
of  the  immigrants  admitted  in  the  year. 
In  other  words,  the  particular  national 
blend  which  had  been  formed  in  the  United 
States  between  the  arrival  of  the  first 
colonist  and  the  year  1920  "was  thence- 
forward to  be  maintained  proportionately 
unaltered." 

He  calls  this  a  "single  and  intelligible 
principle,"  but  he  notes  that,  as  it  hap- 
pens, during  most  of  last  century  the 
United  States  were  colonized  from  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  "In  the  last  thirty 
years,  on  the  other  hand,  Italy  and  south- 
eastern Europe  have  sent  emigrants  in 
rapidly  increasing  numbers.  Between  1892 
and  1914  the  number  of  immigrants  from 
Italy,  Austria-Hungry,  and  Eussia  had  in- 
creased from  rather  over  200,000  to  800,- 
000,  while  the  number  of  immigrants  from 
all  other  countries  had  only  increased  from 
350,000  to  400,000.  Obviously,  the  new 
plan  bears  much  more  hardly  on  nations 
that  have  comparatively  lately  begun  to 
send  emigrants.  Thus  the  quota  reduced 
the  figure  for  Italy  from  280,000  to  less 
than  4,000.  What  has  become  of  the 
Italians  who  would  have  gone  to  the 
States  ?  Many  of  them  have  gone  to  Latin 
South  America — in  the  year  1923  nearly 
100,000,  as  against  30,000  in  1920.  But 
it  happens  that  this  restriction  has  come  at 
a  time  when  Italy's  own  neighbor  was  in 
need  of  colonists  for  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. Of  140,000  Italians  who  emi- 
grated between  1921  and  1923  to  other 
countries  in  Europe,  more  than  100,000 
went  to  France.  France  gives  the  hospital- 
ity that  America  now  withholds.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  she  depends  on  foreign  labor 
is  scarcely  realized  here.  While  we  have 
more  than  a  million  of  our  own  people 
unemployed,  France  finds  employment  for 
twice  that  number  of  foreigners,  mainly 
Italians,  Poles,  and  Czechoslovaks.  The 
position  of  these  immigrants  is  defined  by 
treaties  between  France  and  the  countries 
whence  the  immigrants  are  drawn.  What 
will  be  the  future  of  these  alien  elements  ? 
Will  they  become  a  source  of  permanent 
power  to  France,  filling  up  her  deficiencies 
of  population,  as  the  Eoman  Empire  was 
fed  by  the  races  it  contrived  to  absorb? 
French  statesmen  believe  this  and  point 


to  Marseille — a  patriotic  French  commu- 
nity with  only  forty  families  of  pure 
French  descent.  Who  can  say?  Much 
will  depend  on  the  policy  of  France  and 
something  on  the  policy  of  Italy." 


POSSIBILITY  OF  A  LATIN-SLAV 
BLOC 

SEVERAL  weeks  ago  the  Petit  Pari- 
sien  published  an  important  inter- 
view with  Mussolini,  in  which  the  Italian 
dictator  foreshadowed  the  creation  of  a 
Latin-Slav  bloc,  encircling  Germany,  em- 
bracing France,  Italy,  the  Little  Entente, 
and  Poland,  and  stretching  from  the 
Channel  to  the  Baltic  ice,  a  broad  arc 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  Alps.  That 
was  immediately  after  the  visit  to  Rome 
of  M.  Nintchitch,  the  Jugoslav  Foreign 
Minister.  Since  then  M.  Nintchitch  visited 
Paris  and  had  important  conversations 
with  M.  Briand;  and  on  the  basis  of  all 
this  the  Manchester  Guardian  considers 
that  the  grandiose  anti-German  bloc  is 
taking  shape. 

The  first  result  is  the  conclusion  of  a 
Franco-Jugoslav  alliance  of  a  kind  that 
links  Paris  and  Prague  in  principle.  This 
new  alliance  has  been  completed  in  the 
last  few  days.  It  it  intimately  linked  up 
with  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  co-oper- 
ation that  Signer  Mussolini  and  M.  Nint- 
chitch have  just  succeeded  in  arranging. 
The  diplomats  of  Rome  and  Paris  are  still 
busy  upon  the  edifice,  but  it  is  already  per- 
mitted to  speak  of  the  transformation  of 
the  "French  Continental  bloc"  erected 
after  the  war  into  a  Franco-Italian  Con- 
tinental bloc.  By  all  accounts  Great 
Britain  is  left  outside  this  combination, 
save  in  so  far  as  she  is  a  guarantor  of  the 
above  frontiers. 

The   Question   of   Leadership 

The  semi-official  Temps  has  confirmed 
in  its  leading  article  all  the  rumors  that 
have  been  running  on  this  subject  for  some 
weeks.  It  spoke  of  a  coming  Franco-Jugo- 
slav accord  identical  with  the  Franco- 
Czechoslovak  Alliance.  It  linked  this  up 
with  the  new  treaty  between  Jugoslavia 
and  Italy,  and  even  with  a  third  between 
Jugoslavia  and  Greece,  that  will  stereo- 
type the  peace  treaty  situation  in  the  Bal- 
kans. All  this,  it  prophesied,  is  to  lead 
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up  "to  a  three-sided  agreement  between 
Paris,  Rome,  and  Belgrade." 

To  the  French  critics  who  fear  that 
Italy  will  usurp  France's  leadership  and 
detach  her  satellites  of  the  Little  Entente 
and  Poland,  the  confident  reply  was  given 
that  these  States,  and  "Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia,  and  Rumania  in  particular,*5 
will  be  in  just  as  great  need  of  France  as 
heretofore.  "No  other  great  influence 
(that  is,  great  power,  by  which  is  meant 
Italy)  is  able  to  offer  the  Little  Entente 
the  same  guarantees  as  France's  friend- 
ship." 

The  object  of  all  these  arrangements  is, 
of  course,  explicitly  "to  safeguard  the  ex- 
isting peace  treaties;"  in  other  words,  to 
stereotype  post-war  Europe.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  the  time  of  the  As- 
sembly of  1924  at  Geneva,  when  the  fa- 
mous Protocol  was  worked  out,  the  prin- 
cipal French  spokesmen  declared  that  the 
two  aims  of  French  policy  were  (1)  to 
guarantee  permanently  "the  European. 
statute  of  1919"  created  by  the  peace  trea- 
ties, and  (2)  to  extend  and  magnify  the 
"French  Continental  bloc"  by  a  system  of 
mutual  defense.  This  always  has  been, 
and  still  is,  the  French  conception  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  though  it  is  not  that,  of 
course,  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald. 

Substituting,  as  it  were,  Italy  for  Great 
Britain,  this  stereotyping  of  post-war  Eu- 
rope and  this  system  of  mutual  defense 
against  the  former  enemy  States  will  be 
achieved  by  the  new  system  if  and  when 
it  comes  into  full  force.  It  will  be,  the 
Temps  therefore  declares,  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol in  a  new  form : 

What  France  is  aiming  at  is  to  complete 
stage  by  stage  the  western  pact  by  a  series 
of  agreements  of  which  the  whole  will  finally 
constitute  a  solid  system  of  mutual  assistance 
capable,  in  a  word,  of  giving  Europe,  under 
a  new  form,  that  general  guarantee  of  secur- 
ity which  the  protocol  of  Geneva  would  have 
assured  us  had  it  been  ratified  and  put  into 
force. 

Statement  of  the  Serbian  Minister   of   Foreign 
Affairs 

Reports  that  the  conversations  between 
the  Serbian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Italian  Dictator  had  for  their  ob- 
ject the  creation  of  an  anti-German  bloc 
aroused  a  heated  discussion  in  Belgrade, 


in  the  course  of  which  the  parliamentary 
opposition  attacked  the  government.  In 
replying  to  his  critics,  M.  Nintchitch  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  from  no  quar- 
ter had  there  come  an  objection  to  the 
principle  of  establishing  friendly  relations 
between  Jugoslavia  and  Italy.  He  de- 
clared that  in  the  recent  conversations 
with  Signor  Mussolini  no  engagement  had 
been  taken  on  the  economic  questions  con- 
nected with  Fiume.  He  denied  the  sug- 
gestion that  had  been  thrown  out,  that  the 
solidarity  of  the  Little  Entente  would  be 
endangered.  In  the  course  of  a  eulogy  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  he  asserted  that  its 
authority  would  be  strengthened  more  and 
more  by  regional  agreements. 

The  Belgrade  press  praises  M.  Nint- 
chitch's  statement.  The  Vreme  writes : 

The  statement  was  clear  and  precise.  When 
he  first  took  up  his  post,  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister inherited  a  complicated  situation,  one 
feature  of  which  was  a  number  of  disputes 
that  were  pending  and  most  of  which  have 
now  been  positively  settled.  The  rapid  con- 
sideration of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  king- 
dom has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  its  interior 
consolidation.  Not  only  are  we  partisans  of 
Locarno ;  we  can  assert  that  before  Locarno 
our  country  had  adopted  that  policy. 


POLISH-RUMANIAN  GUARANTEE 
PACT 

ON"  MARCH  26  Poland  and  Rumania 
signed  a  new  political  convention, 
which  differs  substantially  from  their  old 
treaty  of  mutual  defense  and  assistance. 
The  old  treaty  was  really  a  military  con- 
vention and  had  a  great  value  for  both 
countries  at  a  time  when  Russia  was  still 
regarded  as  a  danger  for  all  the  border 
States.  Rumania  attached  special  impor- 
tance to  her  alliance  with  Poland,  in  view 
of  the  still  unsettled  Bessarabia  dispute. 

Since  that  time  great  changes  have  oc- 
curred. Poland's  relations  with  Russia 
have  improved  considerably,  and  are  almost 
friendly.  Poland  would  not  risk  a  war 
with  Russia  for  Bessarabia's  sake.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Bessarabian  problem  is 
much  less  acute.  The  treaty  of  1920, 
which  allotted  Bessarabia  to  Rumania,  re- 
ceived the  ratification  of  the  Great  Powers. 
The  Geneva  Protocol,  and  Locarno  still 
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more,  gave  a  different  turn  to  the  security 
problem.  "Security,  guarantee,  arbitra- 
tion" is  the  new  slogan. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  new  Po- 
lish-Rumanian Convention  is  of  a  distinct 
character.  First  of  all,  according  to  the 
League's  terminology,  it  is  called  a  "guar- 
antee treaty,"  and  no  more  a  "political 
convention"  or  alliance  treaty.  The  word- 
ing of  the  preamble  of  the  treaty  is  taken 
from  the  Locarno  agreements,  and  the  pre- 
amble itself  connects  this  treaty  with  the 
Locarno  guarantees. 

Article  1  of  the  treaty  consists  of  a 
mutual  guarantee  of  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  and  is  almost  a 
repetition  of  article  10  of  the  League's 
pact. 

Three    Possibilities   of   War 

Article  2  of  the  new  treaty,  the  most  im- 
portant one,  provides  for  three  possibilities 
of  a  defensive  war,  namely,  two  in  the  case 
when  the  aggressor  is  a  member  of  the 
League,  an  ordinary  aggression  and  an 
aggression  after  a  conciliation  procedure, 
and  one  in  the  case  when  the  aggressor  is 
outside  the  League.  The  Polish-French 
Convention  of  Locarno  gave  the  formula 
for  the  two  first  cases,  and  the  article  17 
of  the  pact  for  the  third  case.  This  article 
2  pledges  both  insides  to  immediate  aid 
and  assistance  (aide  et  assistance)  in  the 
case  of  unprovoked  aggression. 

One  of  the  next  articles  foresees  the  con- 
clusion of  an  arbitration  treaty.  The  rest, 
as  to  collaboration  in  international  affairs, 
&c.,  is  a  repetition  of  the  old  treaty. 

The  whole  treaty  is  rather  elastic,  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  be  included  into  or 
to  connect  it  with  other  similar  treaties. 
The  idea  of  a  sort  of  an  Eastern  Locarno — 
possibly  even  with  Russia — lies  behind  it. 
The  old  Polish-Rumanian  alliance  sur- 
vives in  a  modified  form.  The  new  treaty 
might  justly  be  regarded  as  a  transition 
form  from  a  group  alliance  to  a  larger 
regional  guarantee  pact  on  Locarno  lines. 
It  has  lost  the  anti-Russian  character  of 
the  old  convention. 


EXCHANGE  OF  POPULATION 

BETWEEN  GREECE  AND 

TURKEY 

THE  Constantinople  correspondent  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian  reports  that 
the  exchange  of  two  million  people  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey  has  now  reached 
a  critical  stage  over  the  question  of  prop- 
erty evaluation  which  only  the  Mixed 
Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
prevented  from  developing  into  a  rupture 
between  the  two  countries.  What  has  been 
called  history's  greatest  trek  was  carried 
out  with  comparatively  little  friction,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  this  Mixed  Com- 
mission of  eleven  members,  four  Greeks, 
four  Turks,  and  three  neutrals  chosen  by 
the  League,  appointed  at  the  Lausanne 
Peace  Conference.  More  than  400,000 
Moslems  were  transferred  from  Greece  to 
Turkey  and  approximately  250,000  Greeks 
were  brought  from  Turkey  to  Greece, 
1,250,000  Greeks  having  been  exiled  from 
Anatolia  before  the  forcible  exchange  set 
in.  The  300,000  Greeks  in  Constanti- 
nople and  an  equal  number  of  Moslems 
in  western  Thrace  were  exempted  from 
the  exchange  by  the  terms  of  the  Lausanne 
Convention,  thus  leaving  minorities  in 
both  countries,  although  confined  to  pre- 
scribed limits  and  not  free  to  move  to 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

One  result  of  the  exchange  has  been  to 
deprive  the  undeveloped  plains  of  Ana- 
tolia of  so  many  much-needed  agricultur- 
ists that  Turkey  now  has  only  15  people 
to  the  square  mile  (compared  with  123  in 
Greece).  Another  is  that  today  thousands 
of  once-prosperous  people  are  walking  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  and  Athens  with- 
out funds  and  with  only  a  slip  of  paper 
bearing  an  inventory  of  their  property,  for 
which  they  were  to  be  reimbursed  in  their 
new  land.  Their  hearts  are  full  of  bitter- 
ness for  the  governments  of  their  late 
homelands,  because  they  justly  believe 
they  are  delaying  a  settlement  for  political 
reasons. 

The  Evaluation  Nettle 

The  Mixed  Commission  has  for  some 
time  past  been  keeping  Greeks  and  Turks 
from  flying  at  each  other's  throats  over 
this  question  of  property  evaluation.  It 
has  proved  a  good  buffer  between  the  two 
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governments,  whose  relations  are  admit- 
tedly strained.  To  date,  neither  govern- 
ment has  indicated  that  it  wants  an  evalu- 
ation. In  fact,  Turkey  has  been  agitating 
in  faror  of  wiping  the  slate  of  claims  on 
both  sides  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  an  evaluation.  She  is  will- 
ing to  do  this,  she  says,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  the  properties  aban- 
doned by  her  400,000  Moslems  exceeds 
that  of  the  properties  of  the  one  and  one- 
half  million  Greeks.  Greece,  on  the  other 
hand,  insists  that  this  cannot  be  true,  but 
only  an  evaluation,  she  says,  can  decide 
the  question. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  both  coun- 
tries have  been  afraid  to  take  the  first  step 
toward  solving  the  problem  of  evaluation 
because  each  fears  the  result  will  show 
that  it  is  the  debtor  of  large  sums  to  the 
other.  Both  are,  therefore,  putting  off 
the  day  of  reckoning.  Both  are  playing 
for  time,  hoping  that  some  new  diversion 
will  engross  public  attention.  Each  is 
convinced  that  even  should  the  valuation 
be  made  the  debtor  will  never  pay.  To 
reimburse  their  new  nationals  for  the 
millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  abandoned 
property,  the  governments  would  have  to 
borrow  the  money,  and,  owing  to  the  prej- 
udice and  political  hate  in  each  country 
against  the  other,  no  money  could  be  raised 
in  either  to  reimburse  emigres  of  the 
other. 

All  those  exchanged  have  filed  with  the 
Mixed  Commission  estimates  of  the  value 
of  their  property,  in  most  cases  grossly 
exaggerated.  Most  of  them  have  received 
not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  their  prop- 
erty value,  and  this  two  years  after  their 
governments  had  promised  them  100  per 
cent. 

Work  of   the  Mixed   Commission 

While  this  vexed  question,  admittedly 
full  of  explosive  material,  is  hanging  fire, 
the  commission  has  been  able  to  go  ahead 
with  the  work  of  settling  the  status  of  the 
Albanian  Moslems  in  Epirus,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  are  of  Albanian  origin  and 
therefore  exempted  from  the  exchange 
convention.  The  commission  is  also  occu- 
pied with  the  task  of  defining  the  judicial 
status  of  thousands  of  those  already  ex- 
changed. 


Pressing  for  mediation  is  the  refusal  of 
the  Greeks  to  return  to  the  Moslems  in 
western  Thrace  the  properties  requisi- 
tioned by  the  Greek  authorities  as  reprisal 
for  the  maltreatment  of  the  40,000  Con- 
stantinopolitan  Greeks  whose  homes  have 
been  seized  by  the  Turkish  authorities. 

The  commission  is  also  trying  to  obtain 
the  return  to  their  owners  of  all  property 
requisitioned  by  the  two  governments  dur- 
ing the  World  War  and  subsequent  Grseco- 
Turk  conflict.  The  owners  are  non-ex- 
changeables.  Their  properties  were  seized 
during  the  fighting  in  the  same  way  that 
German  and  other  enemy  properties  were 
requisitioned  in  England,  and  vice  versa. 

The  foregoing  is  but  one  of  many  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, the  settlement  of  which  is  provided 
through  the  League  under  so-called  declar- 
ation No.  9  of  the  Lausanne  Treaty. 

Meanwhile  Greece's  failure  to  ratify  the 
Angora  Convention  recently  negotiated 
with  Turkey  is  the  cause  of  friction.  The 
convention  was  signed  after  a  year  of  ne- 
gotiation. It  decides,  among  other  things, 
the  fate  of  40,000  Constantinopolitan 
Greeks  by  prohibiting  them  from  return- 
ing to  reside  in  Constantinople,  from 
which  they  fled  in  1922-3.  Most  of  their 
properties  have  been  sold  up  as  biens 
abandonnes  by  the  Angora  Government, 
and  the  former  owners  are  in  Greece  try- 
ing to  prevent  ratification  by  the  Athens 
Government. 

An  interesting  development  of  the 
whole  situation  is  that  Turkey  looks  with 
favor  on  the  idea  that  the  Mixed  Commis- 
sion be  suppressed.  The  disappearance  of 
the  commission  would  be  a  blow  to  the 
minorities,  who  look  upon  it,  since  the 
abolition  of  the  capitulations,  as  their 
only  link  with  the  outside  world. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  IRAQ 

THE  British  High  Commissioner  for 
Iraq,  Sir  Henry  Dobbs,  in  a  recent 
interview  with  a  press  correspondent,  has 
given  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  problems 
confronting  Great  Britain,  as  the  manda- 
tory power  in  Mesopotamia.  He  discussed 
the  question  of  frontiers,  of  commercial 
and  general  development. 
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Iraq  Frontiers  and  the  Kurds 

With  regard  to  the  frontiers  of  Iraq, 
the  High  Commissioner  said : 

On  the  northern  frontier  we  do  not  antici- 
pate serious  trouble.  Tribal  raids  in  the 
spring,  and  perhaps  in  the  autumn,  such  as 
often  occur  on  the  northwest  frontier,  there 
may  well  be,  but  that  there  will  be  con- 
siderable friction  is  unexpected.  The  recent 
agreement  of  M.  de  Jouvenel  with  the  Turks 
makes  no  difference  to  the  position  of  Iraq 
vis-a-vis  Turkey,  and  any  minor  rectification 
that  may  or  may  not  have  been  made  in  the 
Syrian-Turkish  frontier  east  of  Nisibin  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  British  mandatory. 
On  the  south  there  is,  now  that  the  Clayton 
line  has  been  agreed  upon  between  Sultan 
Ibn  Saoud  and  the  British  representative, 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Wahabis,  and  on 
the  west  the  border  of  Iraq  is  conterminous 
with  Transjordan.  The  crux  of  the  matter 
lies,  therefore,  with  Turkey,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  arrange  with  Angora  a  definite  settle- 
ment. 

Asked  about  the  possibility  of  Kurd  in- 
dependence, which  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  considerable  agitation  for  the  Turkish 
Government,  Sir  Henry  said: 

There  is  and  will  be  no  question  of  Kur- 
dish independence.  Turkey  may  rest  perfectly 
assured  that,  however  the  League  of  Nations' 
recommendations  are  carried  out  in  regard 
to  the  respecting  of  the  privileges,  linguistic 
and  other,  of  the  Kurds  in  Iraq,  the  question 
of  Kurdish  independence  will  never  arise. 
It  is,  and  has  now  for  many  months  been, 
the  aim  of  the  Arab  Government  to  amalga- 
mate rather  than  to  absorb  the  Kurds  of 
southern  Kurdistan.  Admittedly  the  Turks 
had  some  justification,  in  view  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  S&vres,  for  suppos- 
ing that  an  independent  Kurdistan  was  one 
of  Britain's  objects  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
that  attitude  of  mind  in  British  advisers  has 
irretrievably  disappeared.  In  the  last  two 
years  I  myself  have,  I  think,  finally  con- 
vinced the  Kurds  in  Iraq  that  a  separate 
independence  is  an  impossible  ideal,  although 
their  future  within  Iraq  is  bright. 

Problem  of  Commercial  Development 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  com- 
mercial development  in  the  mandated  ter- 
ritory, the  High  Commissioner  said : 


That  has,  of  course,  been  held  up  by  the  un- 
certainty of  the  future  of  the  Mosul  vilayet. 
But  already  much  is  being  done.  The  Asfar 
Convention,  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  irrigate 
an  area  round  the  Diala  River,  contains  in  it 
terms  whose  interpretation  bears  certain  dif- 
ficulties (chiefly  concerning  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Diala  Company  and  the  Bagdad 
Government)  which  have  not  yet  been  en- 
tirely solved,  but  if  the  waters  of  the  Diala 
River  remain  in  fairly  constant  volume  the 
future  of  this  particular  scheme  should  be 
assured. 

It  is  not  only  through  canalization,  how- 
ever, that  cotton  can  be  profitably  grown  in 
Iraq ;  for  it  may  well  be  that  the  most  promis- 
ing prospects  are  to  be  found  in  the  flooding, 
to  the  depth  of  about  a  mile  on  either  side 
and  by  means  of  pumping,  of  the  banks  of 
Mesopotamia's  numerous  rivers.  Already 
among  the  Arabs  there  is  a  constant  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  pumping  machinery. 

Another  feature  which  may  soon  become 
prominent  on  Iraq's  landscape  is  the  artesian 
well.  For  over  a  hundred  miles  in  the 
Euphrates  area  south  of  Hit,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  most  admirable  terrain  for  the 
sinking  of  artesian  wells. 

In  addition  to  cotton,  there  is,  to  my  mind, 
a  big  future  in  Iraq  for  such  things  as  wheat 
and  flax. 

Local  Population  and  Great  Britian 

Asked  about  the  attitude  of  the  local 
population  to  the  work  done  by  the  British 
representatives  and  the  general  feeling 
of  the  people  of  Iraq  toward  Great  Britain, 
Sir  Henry  replied : 

As  soon  as  things  are  under  way,  the 
nomad  tribes  of  the  desert  will  surely  be 
attracted,  as  they  have  been  attracted  in  the 
past,  to  the  more  flourishing  interior.  This 
is  no  new  process,  so  that  the  increase  of  the 
population  will  scarcely  be  an  artificial  one. 
Probably  most  of  these  immigrants  will  be 
agriculturists,  but  if,  as  is  hoped,  the  work- 
ings in  connection  with  oil  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Khanikin,  on  the  Persian  frontier, 
and  in  the  Mosul  vilayet  realize  expectations, 
they  will  both  promote  and  absorb  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Iraq's  new  population. 

As  for  the  future  of  Anglo-Iraq  re- 
lations, the  High  Commissioner  expressed 
himself  as  of  the  opinion  that  "British 
prestige  stands  higher  and  Britons  are 
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genuinely  more  respected  in  Iraq  than  any- 
where else  in  the  east,  from  Egypt  to 
India." 


THE  ARMIES  OF  CHINA 

IN  a  lecture  delivered  recently  before 
the  British  Eoyal  United  Service  In- 
stitution, Major  General  Sir  John  Fowler, 
who  for  three  years  was  in  command  of 
the  British  troops  in  China,  gave  a  con- 
cise picture  of  the  armed  forces  now  oper- 
ating in  the  various  wars  which  are  going 
on  in  China.  According  to  General 
Fowler,  there  is  no  national  army  of 
China,  with  a  definite  central  organiza- 
tion. There  are  various  armies,  com- 
manded by  leaders  who  work  for  their  own 
ends.  There  is  continual  change  in  the 
composition  of  these  armies;  sometimes 
they  are  fighting  on  one  side  and  some- 
times against  it.  The  so-called  generals 
who  Command  these  armies  collect  recruits 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  and  use  them  to  at- 
tain their  own  ends,  and  in  most  cases  to 
fill  their  own  pockets.  Still  it  is  worth 
mentioning  that  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peking  are  still  observed  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  throughout  China. 

Chinese  as  Fighters 

China  has  a  very  old  civilization.  Con- 
fusius's  teaching  is  against  a  martial  spirit 
and  discourages  war  and  strife.  Therein 
lies  the  difference  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese.  The  Chinese  depict  the 
"God  of  War"  in  tragic  guise  in  their 
temples,  but  do  not  think  much  of  this. 
In  such  a  vast  country  as  China,  there  are 
many  types,  but  no  such  thing  as  pacifi- 
cism for  China  as  a  whole.  The  Chinese 
have  many  estimable  points.  They  are 
hardy,  very  fearless,  most  hospitable,  very 
polite,  quick  to  learn,  and  there  is  very 
little  they  cannot  be  taught.  They  are 
not  demonstrative,  but  learn  steadily,  and 
are  very  hard  working,  so  long  as  they 
work  for  themselves.  As  far  as  discipline 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  difference,  and 
they  are  not  fanatical  in  the  least  and  very 
tolerant,  even  in  regard  to  religion. 

The  ordinary  coolie  has  a  hard  struggle 
to  exist  and  is  willing  to  do  anything  if 
assured  he  will  be  lodged  and  fed,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  possible  to  get  any  number  of 
recruits  who  are  on  the  verge  of  starva- 


tion. They  have  no  compunction  about 
fighting  against  their  own  people,  with  the 
one  proviso  that  their  families  are  looked 
after  and  secured  against  reprisals. 

The  whole  country  is  infested  with  rob- 
bers led  by  anyone  and  living  on  the  coun- 
try— regular  pests  to  all.  The  bandits  are 
ill-armed  and  poor  fighters,  yet  the  Chi- 
nese never  put  up  much  of  a  fight  against 
them.  All  these  bandits  are  anxious  to 
become  soldiers,  and  some  time  ago  some 
700  were  so  incorporated.  Perhaps  the 
reason  why  they  met  with  little  opposition 
was  that  there  are  so  few  arms  among  the 
people  of  China,  though  Mauser  pistols 
used  for  purposes  of  execution  were  be- 
coming common.  As  far  as  horsemanship 
in  the  south  is  concerned,  they  know 
nothing  about  it;  they  are  more  terrified 
by  a  man  on  a  horse  than  by  a  motor  car. 
In  North  China  there  are  good  ponies  and 
good  riders.  They  ought  to  be  able  to 
raise  good  mounted  troops,  but  we  have 
never  seen  any  cavalry,  though  Chang 
Tso-lin  had  some  in  his  recent  operations. 

The  Best   Material 

The  best  soldiers  in  China  are  the  Yun- 
nanese  in  the  west  and  the  Shantung 
people  in  the  east.  There  are  a  lot  of 
Yunnanese  in  Canton,  whither  they  had 
been  imported  to  fight,  since  they  are 
purely  mercenaries,  and  have  received  a 
certain  amount  of  military  training  from 
the  French.  The  Shantungese  in  Man- 
churia have  proved  to  be  pretty  good 
material. 

The  Chinese,  though  lacking  in  martial 
spirit,  are  by  no  means  cowards.  They 
have  shown  this  in  the  police  and  detec- 
tive force,  where  they  have  exhibited  ex- 
traordinary bravery.  The  Chinese  have  a 
list  of  trades  in  order  of  honor,  and 
soldiering  comes  last  but  one.  They  have 
always  been  beaten  by  warlike  people,  but 
they  are  extraordinarily  good  bargainers 
and  remarkably  able  to  hold  their  own. 

At  Weihaiwei  they  had  a  regiment  of 
Shantung  men;  they  were  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  material,  which  was  very 
amenable  to  discipline  and  could  be  easily 
trained.  They  did  very  well  indeed  in  the 
fighting  in  1900  for  the  relief  of  the 
legations.  At  Shanghai  there  was  a  vol- 
unteer company  raised  from  the  local 
Chinese  and  commanded  by  Chinese  offi- 
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cers.  It  was  one  of  the  best  companies  in 
the  volunteers;  this  was  particularly  due 
to  the  zeal  of  the  Chinese  gentleman  who 
trained  them. 

The  Chinese  make  extremely  good  en- 
gineers, especially  in  bamboo  bridge-build- 
ing and  the  like.  It  was  a  Chinese  con- 
tractor who  performed  the  difficult  feat  of 
lifting  the  wireless  mast  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  at  Peking. 

The  country  is  very  varied  and  very 
difficult — flat  and  intersected  with  water- 
courses here  and  dotted  with  mountains 
there- — mountains  through  which  troops 
cannot  pass.  There  are  few  roads  outside 
the  treaty  ports,  though  the  two  to  Che- 
foo  and  Jehol  are  making  progress.  The 
whole  of  China,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
modern  armies,  would  be  a  very  difficult 
one  to  operate  in. 

Arms  Ammunition  Equipment 

The  armies  are  well  equipped  with 
modern  rifles — small  bore — and  ammuni- 
tion of  varied  types,  but  serviceable. 
Smuggling  of  arms  despite  attempted  pro- 
hibition is  still  going  on,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  stopping  it.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  arsenals,  one  being  at  Shanghai, 
which  is  continually  being  fought  for. 
There  is  an  arsenal  at  Peking  and  another 
at  Canton,  while  Marshal  Wu  Pei-fu  has 
another,  according  to  report,  at  Loyang. 
It  is  reported  that  Chang  Tso-lin  has 
spent  £2,000,000  on  the  arsenal  at  Muk- 
den in  equipment.  A  Chinese  is  in  com- 
plete control,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
Europeans  there.  The  arsenal  is  capable 
of  turning  out  100  rifles  and  300,000 
rounds  of  small-arms  ammunition  per  day 
and  about  500  shells,  while  it  can  make 
100  field-guns  and  100  machine-guns  in 
the  year.  The  equipment  is  indeed  rather 
better  than  that  of  the  troops  who  use  it. 
It  is,  however,  hard  to  get  the  troops  to 
keep  it  in  good  order. 

No  airplanes  are  manufactured  in  the 
country,  but  they  are  being  imported  by 
Chang  Tso-lin,  who  has  a  lot  of  them. 
The  reason  for  the  bad  upkeep  of  equip- 
ment is  the  frequent  "rake-offs"  which 
take  place  before  pay  reaches  the  troops. 

The  Chinese  are  good  mechanics  and 
expert  in  the  handling  of  motors.  The 
uniform  and  equipment  seem  always  to 


be  the  same,  in  regard  to  all  armies.  It  is 
blue-gray  and  flimsy  and  not  made  for 
hard  usage.  With  it  the  troops  wear  a 
distinguishing  arm-band.  In  the  winter, 
in  the  north,  they  wear  wadded  cotton 
clothes.  When  it  is  wet  they  carry  um- 
brellas, which  are  extraordinarily  useful. 
The  Chinese  are  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
its  use  and  it  is  a  great  protection. 

Transport  is  excellently  done  by  local 
carts,  pack  animals,  coolies,  and  junks. 
Transport  for  ambulances  and  field  hos- 
pitals is  practically  nil  and  medical  ar- 
rangements are  very  poor.  There  are  few 
tents ;  the  troops  live  in  the  villages  in  the 
native  houses.  So  far  as  supplies  are  con- 
cerned, the  troops  live  on  the  country, 
though  when  there  is  an  attempt  to  mo- 
bilize on  a  large  scale  some  effort  is  made 
to  accumulate  supplies  of  grain,  mostly 
millet. 

The  railways  figure  largely  in  the  fight- 
ing. Though  not  allowed  to  fight  one  and 
a  half  miles  on  either  side  of  the  line,  the 
rival  commanders  use  the  lines  for  travel 
and  themselves  find  the  refreshment  cars 
very  useful.  All  forces  try  to  do  impos- 
sibilities with  railway  transport. 

Training  by  Foreigners 

There  are  about  200  Eed  Eussian  in- 
structors in  Canton.  Chang  Tso-lin  has 
a  corps  of  about  900  Russians  in  Man- 
churia; they  do  remarkably  well.  Chan 
has,  also,  a  number  of  Mongolian  instruc- 
tors— all  Eussian  subjects.  The  Chinese 
have  a  staff  college  and  military  college. 
At  the  Japanese  maneuvers,  however,  there 
are  many  Chinese  officers  belonging  to 
all  parties,  and  they  hobnobb  together 
amicably. 

Intrigue  precedes  campaigns,  support 
being  bought  with  actual  money  payments. 
Then  one  side  sends  a  telegram  denouncing 
the  other  side,  offering  a  reward  for  the 
leaders,  dead  or  alive,  and  a  sliding  scale 
of  payment  to  the  troops  who  will  desert. 
They  then  commence  an  attack  by  work- 
ing along  the  railway.  Tactics  in  opera- 
tion are  never  so  good  as  the  intention. 
Troops,  though  starting  to  advance  in 
order,  soon  get  to  mass  formation  in  at- 
tack. Their  rifle-firing  is  very  wild,  their 
machine-gun  work  more  effective,  and 
their  artillery  fire  not  up  to  much,  though 
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improving.  Battles  always  appear  to  be 
inconclusive  and  indecisive.  The  reason 
is  that  if  one  leader  does  well,  the  others 
get  nervous  and  ready  to  turn  against 
him.  Another  reason  is  the  lack  of  an 
objective,  and  another  their  self -content. 
Chinese  armies  are  really  formidable, 
through  their  weapons  and  their  numbers. 


MILITARISM  IN  KOREA 

THE  Japanese  Government  has  decided 
to  extend  the  system  of  military  exer- 
cises now  in  effect  in  the  schools  of  Japan 
to  some  of  the  schools  maintained  in  Ko- 
rea. Instructions  to  this  effect  have  been 
issued  to  the  educational  section  of  the 
Governor  General's  office  in  Seoul.  On 
the  basis  of  these  instructions,  Mr.  Hirai, 
chief  of  the  educational  section,  has  issued 
a  statement  in  which  he  describes  the  sys- 
tem to  be  followed  in  Korea. 

Drill  Limited  to  Higher  Schools 

Military  drill  in  Korea  will  be  applied 
to  those  schools  the  students  of  which  are 
liable  to  military  service.  The  public 
middle  schools,  10  in  number,  the  Gov- 
ernment Normal  School,  Keijo  Public 
Commercial  School,  Jinsen  Public  Com- 
mercial School,  and  the  First  Public 
Commercial  School  of  Fusan,  totaling  14, 
will,  therefore,  include  military  drill  in 
their  curricula  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  fiscal  year.  The  benefit  arising  from 
its  enforcement  will  be  reduction  of  the 
term  of  military  service  in  favor  of  grad- 
uates to  five  months  in  the  case  of  the 
normal  school  and  to  one  year  in  the  case 
of  middle  schools.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  revision  of  the  military  service  law 
was  mooted  at  the  conference  between  the 
War  Office  and  the  Educational  Ministry 
concerning  the  introduction  of  drill,  there 
is  no  knowing  but  that  the  revision  will 
take  such  a  form  as  to  affect  the  privilege 
actually  enjoyed  by  students  of  serving  in 
the  army  as  one-year  volunteers.  Lest 
students  or  graduates  of  those  schools  in 
which  the  drill  will  not  be  enforced  may 
forfeit  the  one-year  volunteer  privilege, 
the  government  general  is  at  present  hold- 
ing correspondence  with  the  home  au- 
thorities with  a  view  to  preservation  of  it 
in  favor  of  students  in  Korea. 


Appointment  of  Officers  on  Active  Service 

The  new  departure  in  the  Korea  scheme 
consists  in  the  appointment  of  officers  on 
active  service  to  the  schools  already  men- 
tioned and  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
hours  for  athletic  exercises.  These  offi- 
cers will  give  military  exercises  to  stu- 
dents, but  will  not  displace  any  gymnastic 
teachers  in  the  service  of  the  different 
schools.  Greater  efficiency  in  training  of 
students  and  more  effective  fruit  from  the 
exercises  will  be  the  guiding  object  in,  the 
appointment  of  such  officers.  These  offi- 
cers will  discharge  their  duties  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  principal 
of  the  school  and  give  exercises  in  accord- 
ance with  the  specified  course  for  military 
drill.  In  consequence  of  the  adoption  of 
the  new  measure,  the  hours  for  gymnastic 
exercises  per  week  for  each  school  year 
will  be  increased  by  two. 

Firearms  now  owned  by  the  fourteen 
schools  referred  to  total  2,100.  This  num- 
ber is  short  by  some  400  of  the  number 
required  by  them  on  the  adoption  of  the 
new  plan,  but  since  informal  arrangement 
has  already  been  arrived  at  for  free  trans- 
fer of  the  needed  rifles  from  the  War  and 
Naval  Office,  the  schools  will  experience 
no  shortage.  The  principals  of  the  schools 
at  which  the  drill  is  to  be  introduced  will 
shortly  be  convened  for  a  conference  to 
which  military  authorities  will  also  be 
invited. 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 

March  16— April  15 

March  16 — The  League  of  Nations 
Council  postpones  the  admission  of  Ger- 
many to  the  League  till  September. 

March  17 — The  League  Assembly, 
blocked  by  the  Council  disagreement,  ad- 
journs. 

March  17 — Missionaries  in  Peking  op- 
pose our  participating  in  the  use  of  force 
at  Taku. 

March  18 — The  League  Council,  at  its 
concluding  session,  appoints  a  commis- 
sion of  fifteen  to  study  the  composition  of 
the  Council  and  method  of  election  with  a 
view  to  possible  revision.  The  commis- 
sion is  asked  to  meet  May  10. 
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March  26 — Secretary  Kellogg  announces 
that  Chile  and  Peru  have  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  mediation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Tacna-Arica  dispute,  and  that  the 
plebiscite  will  be  postponed. 

March  29 — The  League  of  Nations  ad- 
dresses an  invitation  to  the  United  States 
and  the  signatories  of  the  World  Court 
Protocol  to  meet  at  Geneva  September  1 
to  confer  as  to  the  American  reservations. 

March  31 — The  German  Government 
decides  to  accept  the  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  the  League  Com- 
mission, which  is  to  inquire  into  the 
future  organization  of  the  Council. 

April  1 — It  is  reported  that  the  League 
Secretariat  has  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the 
signatories  of  the  World  Court  Protocol 
urging  them  to  treat  with  the  United 
States  concerning  her  reservations  at  Ge- 
neva only. 

April  1 — After  long-continued  strain, 
the  coalition  between  the  Croats  and  Serbs 
in  Jugoslavia  is  broken  by  the  resignation 
of  Stephan  Eaditch  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

April  2 — President  Coolidge  appoints 
Col.  Carmi  A.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  to  make 
an  economic  survey  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

April  4 — One  hundred  and  ten  Bishops 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  pro- 
test to  the  United  States  Senate  against 
the  ratification  of  the  Lausanne  Treaty 
with  Turkey. 

April  5 — Eepresentative  Tinkham,  of 
Massachusetts,  introduces  a  joint  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  requesting  President 


Coolidge  to  call  a  Third  Hague  Confer- 
ence for  the  Codification  of  International 
Law. 

April  5 — Senator  Borah,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  defends 
the  ratification  of  the  Lausanne  Treaty 
with  Turkey. 

April  6 — Senator  Means,  of  Colorado, 
presents  a  joint  resolution  in  the  Senate 
requesting  President  Coolidge  to  call  an 
International  Conference  for  the  Codifi- 
cation of  International  Law. 

April  6 — Plenipotentiaries  of  Chile  and 
Peru  meet  in  Washington  with  Secretary 
Kellogg  to  discuss  the  Tacna-Arica  situa- 
tion. 

April  6 — Secretary  Kellogg  receives  a 
letter,  signed  by  one  hundred  and  six 
American  residents  of  Constantinople, 
urging  immediate  ratification  of  the  Lau- 
sanne Treaty  with  Turkey. 

April  7 — The  first  Pan-American  Con- 
gress of  Journalists  meets  in  Washington. 

April  7 — Senator  Goff  introduces  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  asking  President 
Coolidge  to  call  a  Third  Hague  Confer- 
ence for  the  Codification  of  International 
Law. 

April  10 — The  Soviet  Government  re- 
fuses to  participate  in  the  League's  dis- 
armament conference  or  the  economic  con- 
ference, to  be  held  in  Switzerland. 

April  10 — By  a  bloodless  coup  d'etat, 
leaders  of  the  Chinese  national  armies, 
former  followers  of  Marshal  Feng,  de- 
pose President  Yuan,  free  former  Presi- 
dent Tsao  Kun,  and  call  Marshal  Wu  to 
"restore  the  political  situation"  in  Peking. 


By  PRO-LEAGUE  AMERICANS 


(What  follows  is  made  available  by  an 
American  group  at  Geneva  with  the  earnest 
purpose  of  pointing  out  facts  and  tendencies 
which  are  obvious  in  Geneva,  but  may  not  be 
obvious  at  a  distance.  The  object  is  to  be 
constructive,  not  critical.  International  good- 
will can  only  be  helped  by  true  appreciation, 
which  it  is  hoped  this  analysis  may  be  con- 
sidered. It  is,  in  sum,  written  for  those  who 
want  facts,  by  a  group  with  a  profound  faith 
in  their  own  country  and  in  other  countries.) 

NOT  even  the  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  the  League  of  Nations  can 
claim  that  the  Council  and  the  Assembly, 


which  met  on  the  8th  of  March,  covered 
themselves  with  glory.  They  had  come 
together  for  the  express  purpose  of  admit- 
ting Germany  to  the  League.  All  the 
member  States  wanted  to  and  Germany 
wanted  them  to,  but  they  adjourned  with- 
out even  voting  on  the  question.  It  was 
a  failure — a  failure  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject which  was  universally  desired. 

On  this  everybody  is  agreed,  but  the 
minute  discussion  starts  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  failure,  of  how  serious  it  is,  of  what 
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the  effects  will  be,  there  is  the  widest  di- 
versity of  opinion.  The  optimists — and 
M.  Briand  boasted  of  being  "an  impeni- 
tent optimist'1' — see  silver  linings  to  the 
clouds.  The  faint-hearted  are  despondent. 
Earely  has  there  been  more  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  friends  of  the 
League  about  what  it  all  means.  This  con- 
fusion of  thought  among  those  who  ought 
to  know  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  crisis  was  itself  confused.  There  were 
at  least  three  crises  in  one.  Even  such  a 
statement  is  too  simple,  as  the  confusion 
was  increased  by  certain  personal  ambi- 
tions and  petty  quarrels  which  would  have 
little  influence  in  normal  situations,  but 
which  have  exaggerated  importance  in 
times  of  crisis. 

Of  the  three  major  issues  which  pro- 
duced the  deadlock,  only  one  had  any  di- 
rect connection  with  Germany  or  her  ap- 
plication for  membership  of  the  League. 
The  other  two  might  have  arisen  at  any 
time  and  on  any  pretext.  They  were  con- 
stitutional questions,  which  had  to  be 
fought  out  some  time ;  it  was  an  unfortu- 
nate accident  that  they  flared  up  at  this 
moment. 

The  First  Phase 

The  first  and  most  dangerous  crisis  was 
directly  due  to  the  candidacy  of  Germany. 
After  four  years  of  ghastly  warfare  and 
five  years  more  of  the  bitterest  wranglings 
over  reparations,  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Europe  had  met  at  Locarno,  had  agreed  to 
let  bygones  be  bygones,  to  stop  the  acri- 
monious discussion  as  to  who  was  to  blame 
and  to  begin  working  together,  to  lay  the 
foundation  and  to  build  up  as  rapidly  as 
possible  a  new  era  of  concord  between  the 
former  enemies.  The  "spirit  of  Locarno" 
was  wonderful,  but  no  one  expected,  nor 
had  any  right  to  expect,  that  it  would  be 
easy  or  simple  to  realize  this  ideal  in  prac- 
tice. And  the  entrance  of  Germany  into 
the  League  of  Nations  would  be  and  was 
intended  to  be  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
new  status,  a  practical  application  of  the 
ideal. 

Thoughtful  people  were  a  bit  worried  as 
the  date  approached.  The  entrance  of 
Germany  would  certainly  require  some 
sweeeping  reorganization.  Could  this 
great  change  be  brought  about  smoothly 
or  would  it  cause  Sturm  und  Drang? 


Would  the  accord  between  the  former  ene- 
mies be  complete  enough  to  stand  the 
strain  of  practical  application?  To  any- 
one who  had  grown  up  in  the  memory  of 
our  American  Civil  War  and  of  its  long 
aftermath  of  bitterness,  the  entrance  of 
Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations  on 
terms  of  complete  and  unqualified  equality 
so  quickly  after  the  end  of  the  war  seemed 
rather  like  Jefferson  Davis  being  offered 
a  place  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Grant ! 
There  seemed  real  danger  that  in  try- 
ing to  hurry  things  the  old  wounds  would 
be  reopened  and  that  the  spirit  of  Locarno 
would  be  destroyed  by  such  a  test.  Hap- 
pily this  danger  did  not  materialize.  In 
spite  of  the  check,  in  spite  of  the  post- 
ponement, the  accord  between  the  states- 
men who  had  met  at  Locarno  was  stronger 
on  the  day  the  Assembly  adjourned  than 
on  the  day  it  was  convened.  As  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  said  to  the  Assembly :  "I  am 
profoundly  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  difficulties  which  existed  in  the  ranks 
of  the  seven  Locarno  powers  have  been  re- 
moved, and  that  if  they  had  been  the  only 
obstacles  at  this  moment  we  might  vote 
the  entry  of  Germany."  There  was  a 
closer  understanding,  a  higher  degree  of 
cordiality,  between  Luther,  Stresemann, 
Chamberlain,  Briand,  Vandervelde,  Benes, 
and  Skryrinsky  at  the  end  of  the  crisis 
than  at  its  beginning.  The  good  accom- 
plished at  Locarno  was  not  weakened,  but 
reinforced,  by  the  struggle  at  Geneva. 

The  Second  Phase 

The  second  crisis,  which  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Germany,  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all.  It  went  to  the 
very  central,  the  most  vital,  problem  of 
the  League.  It  is  difficult  to  make  this 
issue  clear  without  writing  a  book  on  the 
history  of  the  League.  In  some  ways  it 
resembled  the  familiar  political  conflicts 
at  home,  between  the  central  government 
and  States  rights,  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislature.  The  very  life  of  the 
League  depends  on  public  discussion  of 
public  questions,  on  full  opportunity  for 
study  and  consideration.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  rules  of  procedure  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and 
which  intentionally  make  it  difficult  to  put 
any  items  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  dis- 
cussion which  have  not  been  called  to  the 
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attention  of  the  member  States  four 
months  before  the  opening  of  the  Assem- 
bly. All  these  elaborate  rules  have  been 
devised  to  prevent  surprise,  to  decrease 
the  chances  of  stampeding  the  Assembly. 
The  delegates  do  not  like  to  be  asked  to 
rote  on  questions  which  have  not  previ- 
ously been  submitted  to  their  govern- 
ments for  careful  study. 

A  good  many  times  in  the  past  this  issue 
has  arisen  in  smaller  matters  and  always 
the  Assembly  has  jealously  tried  to  guard 
its  prerogatives.  This  time  it  arose  in  an 
aggravated  form.  The  member  States  on 
Tery  short  notice  were  invited  to  attend  an 
extraordinary  session  of  the  Assembly,  and 
the  second  of  the  three  items  on  the  order 
of  the  day  called  for  action  on  sugestions 
which  would  be  made  by  the  Council  in 
regard  to  creating  new  seats  on  the  Coun- 
cil. That  meant  that  not  till  after  the 
delegates  reached  Geneva  would  they  know 
what  proposals  in  this  very  important 
matter  would  be  laid  before  them.  The 
Dutch  Government  protested  against  this 
procedure  at  once.  It  was  the  common 
understanding  that  Germany  should  be 
given  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council ;  on 
this  there  was  general  agreement.  How- 
ever, rumors  were  afoot  that  the  Council 
would  propose  a  very  much  more  sweeping 
reorganization  and  nobody  knew  exactly 
what  the  proposal  would  be. 

The  details  of  the  situation  are  compli- 
cated in  the  extreme  and  even  after  the 
event  it  is  impossible  to  separate  fact  from 
fancy.  It  was  generally  believed  that  some 
of  the  Locarno  group  had  gotten  together 
in  private  and  agreed  on  a  program — the 
simultaneous  creation  of  permanent  seats 
for  Germany,  Poland,  Spain,  and  Brazil — 
which  they  intended  to  spring  suddenly  on 
the  Assembly,  and,  as  everybody  was  anx- 
ious to  get  Germany  into  the  League,  they 
hoped  to  jam  this  proposal  through 
quickly,  without  adequate  discussion. 

To  properly  understand  this  aspect  of 
the  crisis,  it  is  necessary  to  give  no  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  the  "combination," 
which  rumor  said  had  been  prepared  by 
Chamberlain  and  Briand.  It  was  not  the 
substance  of  their  proposals  which  mat- 
tered ;  they  might  be  good  or  bad ;  the  im- 
portant thing  was  the  procedure. 

If  it  should  prove  possible  for  a  group 


of  members  of  the  League  to  get  together 
in  private  and,  without  the  public  discus- 
sion which  is  the  essence  of  the  "Geneva 
atmosphere,"  decide  on  a  program  and 
force  it  through  the  League,  it  would  be 
an  unqualified  defeat.  It  would  be  a  step 
backward  to  the  nineteenth  century  con- 
ception of  the  "Concert  of  Powers."  It 
would  have  proved  that  the  small  nations 
had  no  real  influence  in  the  League,  and 
that  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
an  international  oligarchy. 

It  was  necessary  to  prevent  such  a  de- 
feat, even  if  the  cost  was  to  postpone  the 
entrance  of  Germany. 

Opinion  might  differ  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Council  should  be  enlarged.  Opin- 
ion might  differ  as  to  which  nations  should 
be  added  to  the  Council;  but,  aside  from 
the  governments  involved  in  the  "combi- 
nation," there  was  unanimous  conviction 
that  no  important  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  structure  of  the  League  with- 
out full  time  for  consideration  and  public 
discussion. 

This  phase  of  the  crisis  was  solved — a 
victory  for  the  League  principles — by  the 
veto  of  Sweden.  The  Council  could  not 
act  in  the  matter  without  unanimity. 
Sweden  refused  to  vote  for  any  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Council  beyond  the  granting 
of  a  permanent  seat  to  Germany. 

The  Swedish  attitude  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  decisive  stand  against  any  re- 
organization of  the  Council,  but  against 
any  such  action  without  public  discussion 
and  time  for  consideration.  The  effort  to 
jam  through  the  "combination"  was  de- 
feated by  the  Swedish  veto,  and  every  time 
Mr.  linden's  name  was  mentioned  in  the 
Assembly  there  was  enthusiastic  applause. 
This  was  partly  due  to  his  generous  offer 
to  resign  from  the  Council  to  facilitate  an 
acceptable  compromise;  but  he  had  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  League  in  his 
"veto." 

This  battle  had  to  be  fought  and  won  if 
the  League  was  to  live.  It  was  most  un- 
fortunate that  it  came  off  at  the  moment 
when  everybody  wanted  to  admit  Ger- 
many. It  was  a  victory,  a  necesscary  vic- 
tory, but — coming  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, delaying  the  entry  of  Germany  into 
the  League — a  costly  one. 
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The   Third   Phase 

The  third  and  final  crisis  was  that 
raised  by  the  veto  of  Brazil.  Of  all  the 
phases  of  this  confused  conflict,  it  is  the 
most  difficult  to  understand. 

When  the  question  of  Germany's  en- 
trance into  the  League  was  first  raised,  the 
Germans,  quite  naturally,  asked  for  assur- 
ance that  they  would  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  powers  and  be  given  a  per- 
manent seat  on  the  Council,  on  a  par  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
She  addressed  diplomatic  notes  to  all  the 
ten  governments  represented  on  the  Coun- 
cil, Brazil  included,  and  later  announced 
that  she  had  received  satisfactory  answers. 
The  Swedish  Government  sent  a  copy  of 
its  reply  to  Germany  to  the  League  and  it 
was  published.  The  others  were  not  made 
public;  but,  as  Germany  was  satisfied, 
everyone  thought  the  replies  were  satisfac- 
tory. The  Brazilian  reply  has  now,  after 
the  crisis,  been  published,  and  while  on 
first  reading  it  seems  satisfactory,  it  does 
contain  certain  vague  phrases,  which  ad- 
mit of  the  interpretation  that  the  Brazil- 
ian Government  meant  to  insist  on  get- 
ting a  permanent  seat  for  herself  as  a  con- 
dition for  voting  a  permanent  seat  for 
Germany.  Certainly  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  fooled,  and  it  is  hard  to  escape 
the  conviction  that  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment knew  of  the  misunderstanding  and 
did  nothing  to  clear  it  up.  Up  till  the 
very  last  moment  almost  everybody 
thought  that  the  Brazilian  delegate  would 
withdraw  his  veto,  but  he  did  not. 

There  was  little  support  for  the  Brazil- 
ian claim  to  be  given  a  permanent  seat, 
not  even  among  the  Latin  American  re- 
publics. There  was  no  chance  at  this  time 
of  success  for  her  candidacy,  and  as  she 
refused  to  vote  for  a  permanent  seat  for 
Germany  except  on  this  condition,  there 
was  absolute  deadlock.  It  would  have  been 
disloyal  to  Germany  to  vote  her  into  the 
League  unless  the  promise  to  give  her  a 
permanent  seat  could  be  fulfilled  at  the 
same  time. 

Until  we  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
what  happened  behind  closed  doors  than 
we  do  at  present,  it  is  unwise  to  pass  a 
final  judgment  on  Brazil.  Certainly  her 
action  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  crisis. 
Other  nations  were  just  as  inclined  to  push 


their  national  aspirations  ahead  of  the 
general  interests.  Spain,  while  not  using 
her  right  to  veto,  threatened  to  withdraw 
from  the  League  if  she  also  was  not 
granted  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council. 
Poland  and  some  of  her  larger  friends  also 
threatened  trouble.  There  was  a  very  gen- 
eral outburst  of  narrow  nationalistic  am- 
bitions, and  a  great  deal  was  said  by  a 
great  many  people  in  secret  which  no  one 
would  have  cared  to  say  in  public. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  much  of  the 
blame  which  has  been  heaped  upon  Brazil 
for  exercising  this  right  of  veto  comes  with 
rather  poor  grace  from  those  who  fran- 
tically applauded  Sweden  for  exercising 
the  same  right.  The  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  just  as  human  as  any 
of  us  individuals.  They  applaud  the  veto 
when  used  in  what  they  consider  their  in- 
terests and  condemn  it  when  the  shoe  is 
on  the  other  foot. 

Adjournment 

In  the  face  of  this  deadlock  the  Assem- 
bly did — not  the  only  thing  it  might  have 
done,  but  the  only  wise  thing — it  ad- 
journed. Always  in  such  crises  there  are 
the  impatient  ones,  who  fear  postponement 
more  than  anything  else.  There  were  no 
end  of  wild  suggestions  as  to  how  the  dead- 
lock might  be  broken,  how  Brazil  or 
Sweden  might  be  "forced"  to  withdraw 
their  vetos. 

But  already,  in  its  short  history,  the 
League  has  learned  that  the  longest  way 
round  is  often  the  shortest  way  home.  The 
only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  tangle 
must  be  one  that  is  voluntarily  accepted 
by  everybody.  The  Germans  were  very 
quick  to  understand  this.  Several  pro- 
posed "solutions"  were  rejected  by  them, 
because  they  did  not  want  to  have  their 
entry  into  the  League  the  cause  of  fatal 
offense  to  any  of  its  members. 

One  compromise  which  was  discussed 
was  the  proposal  that  Sweden  and  Czecho- 
slovakia should  voluntarily  resign  from 
their  non-permanent  seats  on  the  Council 
and  so  allow  the  immediate  election  of 
Poland  and  Holland;  but  such  a  solution 
would  obviously  have  dodged  the  real  is- 
sue. The  important  thing  was  to  assure 
full  and  free  discussion  and  this  was  ac- 
complished by  adjournment. 
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The  Present 

So  the  first  impression,  after  the  ad- 
journment of  this  unsuccessful  Assembly, 
is  very  mixed.  It  was  a  failure  not  to  ac- 
complish its  purpose  and  admit  Germany. 
It  was  a  very  happy  result  that  the  accord 
of  Locarno  was  not  torn  up  in  the  stress. 
There  is  encouragement  in  the  fact  that 
Germany — for  the  first  time  at  Geneva — 
was  quick  in  understanding,  dignified, 
courteous,  and  friendly.  A  struggle  over 
procedure,  which  is  fundamental  to  the 
health  of  the  League,  has  been  fought  out 
and  won.  Finally  attention  has  been 
called,  as  never  before,  to  a  problem  of 
constitutional  organization.  Few,  if  any, 
of  the  countries  of  the  world  are  willing 
to  give  up  the  rule  of  unanimity  and  ac- 
cept majority  decisions  in  matters  which 
seem  to  them  vital.  The  rule  of  unanimity 
means  the  right  to  veto.  This  Assembly 
has  seen  that  right  exercised  twice ;  once  it 
applauded,  once  it  groaned. 

Also  the  question  of  reorganizing  the 
Council  has  been  definitely  raised.  Swed- 
en's veto  on  any  precipitate  action  has  in- 
sured full  study  and  public  discussion. 

The  Council  has  created  a  special  com- 
mission of  fifteen — representatives  of  the 
ten  governments  now  on  the  Council,  and 
of  Germany,  Poland,  China,  Argentina, 
and  Switzerland — to  meet  in  May  to  seek 
a  solution. 

The  Future 

The  League  will  be  very  busy  this  sum- 
mer with  its  regular  routine  work,  all  sorts 
of  other  commissions  and  conferences — 
child  welfare,  disarmament,  economic  re- 
construction, problems  of  the  press,  etc. — 
but  the  principal  interest  will  be  discus- 
sion of  the  constitution  of  the  League  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  Council. 

The  regular  work  of  the  League  will  go 
on.  It  is  altogether  too  important  to  all 
the  nations  to  be  dropped  or  even  delayed. 
The  suggestions  in  some  of  the  American 
newspapers  that  the  preparatory  confer- 
ence on  disarmament,  the  economic  con- 
ference or  the  committee  of  experts  to 
study  the  problems  of  journalism,  would 
be  given  up  show  abysmal  ignorance  of  the 
League  in  international  life.  Nothing  has 
been  postponed  except  the  entrance  of 
Germany. 


This  crisis  has  shown  not  the  weakening 
of  the  League,  but  the  amazing  growth  of 
its  prestige.  No  nation  which  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  permanence  and  importance 
of  the  League  would  fight  for  a  seat  on  its 
Council.  What  we  in  the  United  States 
are  letting  go  by  default  is  now  the  most 
coveted  prize  in  world  diplomacy. 

The  League  will  go  right  ahead  with  its 
regular  work;  but  beyond  any  doubt  the 
great  interest  of  the  next  few  months  will 
be  the  working  of  this  committee  of  fifteen 
on  the  organization  of  the  Council.  The 
Locarno  method  failed.  The  League 
method  faces  its  great  test. 

The  objectives  at  Locarno  and  Geneva 
are  identical — reconciliation,  the  establish- 
ing of  peace.  The  method  varied  sharply. 
In  technique  Locarno  was  old-fashioned. 
The  statesmen  that  gathered  there  tried 
to  accomplish  their  purpose  of  pacification 
in  secret.  At  Geneva  things  have  to  be 
done  in  public.  That  contrast  was  the 
basic  cause  of  the  crisis  of  March.  Now, 
through  the  summer  the  matters  which 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  settled  in  pri- 
vate will  be  discussed  in  public.  Anyone 
who  puts  the  narrow  interests  of  his  coun- 
try above  the  general  welfare  will  have  to 
come  out  in  the  open.  Always  in  the 
past — every  time  it  has  been  tried — the 
Geneva  method  has  succeeded.  It  is  the 
method  of  sunlight,  of  fresh  air,  of  com- 
mon sense. 

No  one  will  be  able  to  pass  a  definite 
judgment  on  this  extraordinary  session  of 
the  Assembly  until  next  winter.  If  the 
nations  during  the  summer  bring  enough 
goodwill  to  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen,  if  the  obstacles  are  removed  and 
Germany  is  admitted  to  the  League,  the 
wounds  of  this  conflict  will  be  quickly 
healed.  The  League  will  be  stronger  than 
ever.  This  is  the  objective  of  all  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Geneva  experiment. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  obtained  reciprocal  agreements  with 
twenty  countries  in  the  interest  of  the  re- 
duction of  visa  charges,  it  still  costs  an 
American  tourist  nearly  forty  dollars  in 
visas — kill-joys  of  travel — to  journey  from 
either  Paris  or  Berlin  to  Constantinople. 
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LOGARJNO 

By  OSCAR  T.  CROSBY 


Doctor  Crosby,  author  of  "International 
War;  Its  Causes  and  Its  Cure,"  was  Director 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  and 
Northern  France,  1915 ;  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  charge  Fiscal  Bureaus, 
1917;  and  President  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Council  on  War  Purchases  and  Finance, 
1917-1919.— THE  EDITOB. 

PART    II. 

Domestic  vs.  International  Law 

Not  only  do  the  Locarno  agreements 
contain  provisions  for  new  procedure,  as 
compared  with  those  fixed  in  the  Cove- 
nant, but  they  also  lead  the  way  toward 
new  doctrines,  having  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  future  actions  of  the  Council. 

An  example  is  found  in  Article  3  of 
the  arbitration  treaties. 

Article  3.  In  the  case  of  a  dispute  the  oc- 
casion of  which,  according  to  the  domestic 
law  of  one  of  the  parties,  falls  within  the 
competence  of  the  national  courts  of  such 
party,  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the 
present  treaty  until  a  judgment  with  final 
effect  has  been  pronounced,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  by  the  competent  national  judicial 
authority. 

By  this  engagement  the  signatories  de- 
prive themselves  of  a  right  of  prompt 
action  under  the  Covenant.  By  its  terms 
any  dispute  not  settled  by  diplomacy 
could  be  taken,  by  agreement  between  the 
parties,  to  the  Permanent  Court  or  to  a 
special  court;  and  if  agreement  could  not 
be  had  in  respect  to  the  court,  or  the 
character  of  the  cause,  then  the  complain- 
ing party  could  go  alone  to  the  Council  of 
the  League,  where  he  was  supposed  to  get 
a  hearing.  Under  the  present  treaty,  how- 
ever, if  the  case  cannot  at  all  be  identified 
as  one  turning  about  a  "right,"  then  it 
must  go  to  one  of  three  bodies  other  than 
the  Council.  Should  the  parties  decide 
upon  the  Conciliation  Commission,  and  no 
agreement  should  be  reached  through  its 
efforts,  then  the  case  may  be  taken  to  the 
Council.  These  processes  cannot  even  be 
begun  in  the  special  case  treated  in  Arti- 
cle 3  "until  a  judgment  with  final  effect 


has  been  pronounced,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  by  the  competent  national  judicial 
authority." 

An  important  effect  (perhaps  not  an- 
ticipated) would  result  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  article  to  cases  in  which  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  might  claim 
that  its  subject-matter  is  "solely  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party." 
The  paragraph  of  Article  15  in  the  Cove- 
nant bearing  on  this  subject  reads  as 
follows : 

If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is 
claimed  by  one  of  them  and  is  found  by  the 
Council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by 
international  law  is  solely  within  the  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the  Council 
shall  so  report  and  shall  make  no  recom- 
mendation as  to  its  settlement. 

This  language  requires  an  affirmative 
vote  by  all  the  members  of  the  Council 
(except  those  representing  the  disputants) 
in  order  to  establish  the  claim  that  the 
subject-matter  is  of  domestic  jurisdiction. 
A  single  vote  against  this  proposition 
keeps  the  question  in  the  control  of  the 
Council.  A  distinct  bias  toward  the  inter- 
nationalization of  all  disputes  was  thus 
established.  No  such  "stacking  of  the 
cards"  against  domestic  jurisdiction  would 
occur  in  a  reference  of  this  point  to  a 
decision  by  an  arbitral  court,  or  by  the 
Permanent  Court,  or  the  Conciliation 
Commission. 

Furthermore,  a  very  practical  advant- 
age to  the  domestic  control  of  such  doubt- 
ful questions  is  given  in  the  article  above 
quoted  from  the  present  treaty.  A  judg- 
ment of  final  effect  is  to  be  pronounced  by 
a  domestic  tribunal  before  the  interna- 
tional processes  begin;  and  the  domestic 
tribunal  is  its  own  judge  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  case  belongs  to  it. 

But  if  a  judgment  of  final  effect  has 
been  pronounced,  must  it  not  be  executed 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events?  If  a 
foreign  resident  has  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  or  to  execution  by  the  courts 
of  one  country,  and  if  his  government 
complains  that  the  action  is  in  violation 
of  some  treaty  or  of  some  international 
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law,  what  happens?  The  complaining 
government  by  presumption  may  have 
made  diplomatic  representations  while  the 
case  was  in  progress.  Is  that  in  itself 
sufficient  to  stay  execution  of  a  "judgment 
of  final  effect"?  Obviously,  no.  And  if 
a  man  be  sentenced  for  execution  within  a 
few  hours  after  the  pronouncement  of  the 
judgment,  there  would  be  no  time  avail- 
able for  appeal  to  any  international  tri- 
bunal, assuming  that  such  a  tribunal  had 
some  power  to  establish  a  stay  of  execu- 
tion. So  it  would  appear  that,  since  a 
public  discussion  before  an  international 
tribunal  has  thus  been  delayed  by  the  pro- 
risions  in  question,  a  considerable  gain 
has  been  established  for  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion. 

If,  however,  the  case  admits  in  its  na- 
ture of  relief  from  the  effects  of  execution ; 
or  if  it  be  one  in  which  no  judgment  of  a 
domestic  court  is  involved,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  normally  carried  to  an 
international  tribunal,  then  we  find  in 
this  treaty  an  extraordinary  extension 
of  international  action  beyond  anything 
found  in  the  Covenant.  This  appears  in 
Aritcle  19,  reading  as  follows: 

In  any  case,  and  particularly  if  the  ques- 
tion on  which  the  parties  differ  arises  out 
of  acts  already  committed  or  on  the  point  of 
commission,  the  Conciliation  Commission,  or, 
if  the  latter  has  snot  been  notified  thereof, 
the  Arbitral  Tribunal  or  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  41  of  its  statute,  shall 
lay  down  within  the  shortest  possible  time 
the  provisional  measures  to  be  adopted.  It 
shall  similarly  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  if  the  question  is 
brought  before  it,  to  insure  that  provisional 
measures  are  taken.  The  high  contracting 
parties  undertake  respectively  to  accept  such 
measures,  to  abstain  from  all  measures  likely 
to  have  a  repercussion  prejudicial  to  the 
execution  of  the  decision  or  to  the  arrange- 
ments proposed  by  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mission or  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  in  general  to  abstain  from  any 
sort  of  action  whatsoever  which  may  aggra- 
vate or  extend  the  dispute. 

The  term  "provisional  measures"  is,  of 
course,  a  very  vague  one.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  interpreted  by  any  one  of  the 
bodies  empowered  to  apply  it  in  this  sense : 


"provisional  measures  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  the  injury  complained  of." 
Assuming  some  such  interpretation,  as 
applied  by  any  one  of  the  four  possible 
organisms  to  which  a  dispute  may  be  re- 
ferred under  the  present  treaty,  we  have, 
then,  to  face  this  probable  case:  A  Ger- 
man court,  claiming  jurisdiction  of  some 
particular  persons  or  property,  proceeds  to 
a  judgment.  Poland  meanwhile  has  en- 
tered its  protest  against  the  proceeding 
and  has  submitted  the  dispute  to  one  of 
the  three  bodies  to  which  it  may  go  be- 
fore going  to  the  Council.  The  body  thus 
taking  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  is  apprised 
of  the  fact  that  the  persons  or  interests 
which  Poland  desires  to  protect  is  now  be- 
ing dealt  with  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  judgment  rendered  by  the  German 
court.  The  only  "provisional  measure" 
which  could  effectively  be  taken  would  be 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  judgment 
of  the  court.  Question :  Does  the  German 
constitution  permit  the  treaty-making 
power  to  engage  with  a  foreign  power  for 
the  suspension  by  an  international  edict 
of  the  judgments  of  German  courts? 
The  question  would  be  identical  in  Poland 
and  in  the  other  countries  making  these 
treaties.  In  the  United  States  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  domestic  judgments 
would  be  held  as  inviolable  against  sus- 
pensions resulting  from  treaty  engage- 
ments. 

Before  passing  from  this  Article  19, 
we  note  again  (as  so  many  times  before) 
the  extraordinary  language  used  in  these 
treaties  in  respect  to  the  Council :  "It  shall 
similarly  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations"  etc. 

It  is,  then,  true  that  any  two  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  by  agreement 
between  themselves,  may  impose  upon  the 
Council  new  duties  not  known  to  the 
Covenant?  The  question  is  one  of  the 
deepest  importance  to  every  member  of  the 
League.  Even  though  only  the  two  signa- 
tories seem  to  be  affected  by  the  engage- 
ment in  question,  nevertheless  other  mem- 
bers must  be  interested  in  the  theory  of 
action  involved  in  these  treaties. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  these  arbitra- 
tion treaties  relatively  unimportant  in 
their  actual  scope  by  virtue  of  the  strange 
exception  noted  above  in  Article  1.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  a  certain  im- 
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portance  by  reason  of  the  invasions  of 
Council  rights,  modifications  of  the  Cove- 
nant provisions  assumed  by  member  States 
as  within  their  power.  Further  impor- 
tance is  given  by  the  fact  that  vexatious 
questions  as  to  the  execution  of  domestic 
judgments  are  raised,  offering  new  occa- 
sions for  disputes  over  disputes. 

Aid  and  Assistance  Treaties,  France  and  Poland 

We  may  now  consider  the  treaties  be- 
tween France  on  the  one  hand  and  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  on  the  other.  The  two 
are  identical,  save  in  respect  to  the  names 
of  the  principals.  The  first  paragraph  of 
Article  1  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  event  of  Poland  or  France  suffering 
from  a  failure  to  observe  the  undertakings 
arrived  at  this  day  between  them  and 
Germany  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  general  peace,  France  and  reciprocally 
Poland,  acting  in  application  of  Article  XVI 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
undertake  to  lend  each  other  immediately 
aid  and  assistance,  if  such  a  failure  is  ac- 
companied by  an  unprovoked  recourse  to 
arms. 

The  phrase  "acting  in  application  of 
Article  16  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations"  I  believe  to  be  misleading. 
The  context  indicates  that  the  signatories 
will  make  independent  judgment  and  take 
immediate  and  independent  action  in  re- 
spect to  their  "suffering"  from  a  failure 
to  observe  the  undertakings,  etc.,  "if  such 
a  failure  is  accompanied  by  an  unprovoked 
recourse  to  arms." 

Freedom    of    Action    Gained 

The  "suffering"  of  France  may  be  im- 
plied not  only  from  hostilities  directed 
against  herself,  but  even  against  some 
other  State — Czechoslovakia,  for  example, 
or  Belgium.  Germany  (if  she  be  charged 
with  the  aggression)  may  hold  very 
stoutly  that  her  act  was  not  unprovoked, 
but  provoked.  No  matter;  under  this 
treaty,  if  Poland  decides  to  view  the  mat- 
ter otherwise,  she  here  agrees  to  "lend 
immediate  aid  and  assistance"  to  France. 
In  other  words,  she  agrees  to  attack  Ger- 
many. But,  since  the  character  of  the 
whole  situation  is  left  to  her  individual 


interpretation,  she  is,  in  fact,  free  to  do 
as  she  pleases.  Conversely,  France  has 
similar  freedom  with  respect  to  Poland's 
claim  of  "suffering." 

Divided  Counsels 

If  one  of  these  parties  should  call  upon 
the  other  for  aid,  claiming  that  the  casus 
fcederis  had  arisen,  and  if  the  other  party 
to  this  treaty  should  deny  this  provision, 
then  indeed  we  should  have  a  pretty  kettle 
of  fish.  May  we  suppose  that  France,  for 
example,  while  suffering  hostilities  from 
Germany,  could  go  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions or  the  International  Court,  or  to 
any  other  tribunal  on  earth,  charging 
Poland  with  failure  to  come  to  her  aid 
under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  ? 

The  case  is  not  a  fanciful  one;  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  presentation  of  it  is 
"borrowing  trouble."  The  World  War 
presented  violent  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  duties  of  Italy  and  of  Greece  under 
certain  treaties  of  alliance.  In  the  end, 
both  these  governments  did  what  they 
were  urged  to  do  by  those  belligerents 
which  could  most  effectively  coerce  or 
tempt  them.  That,  I  fancy,  is  what  we 
may  anticipate  from  any  misunderstand- 
ing or  frolu  ^ny  swing  of  interest  con- 
nected with  the  Application  of  these 
treaties. 

Article  16  of  the  Covenant 

The  implied  interpretation  given  to 
Article  16  in  the  paragraph  just  cited 
seems  to  be  in  violation  of  the  original 
understanding  of  that  article  as  held  by 
many  members  of  the  League.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  treaty,  taken  alone,  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  signatories, 
without  waiting  for  any  action  of  the 
League  Council,  could  make  war  in  be- 
half of  an  ally  against  a  power  alleged  to 
have  made  an  "unprovoked  recourse  to 
arms,"  and  that  this  action  would  be  "in 
application  of  Article  XVI  of  the  Cove- 
nant." Yet,  quite  to  the  contrary,  Arti- 
cle 16  provides:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Council  in  such  cases  to  recommend 
to  the  several  governments  concerned  what 
effective  military,  naval,  or  air  force  the 
members  of  the  League  shall  severally  con- 
tribute to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to 
protect  the  covenants  of  the  League." 
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The  case  referred  to  in  this,  the  sec- 
ond, paragraph  of  Article  16  is  the  case 
here  described : 

Should  any  member  of  the  League  resort 
to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenant  under 
Articles  12,  13,  or  15,  it  shall  ipso  facto  be 
deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  all  other  members  of  the  League, 
which  hereby  undertake  immediately  to  sub- 
ject it  to  the  severance  of  trade  or  financial 
relations,  etc. 

Now,  it  is  clear,  from  the  language  just 
quoted,  that  if  France  and  Poland  are  now 
engaging  to  give  each  other  assistance 
under  the  conditions  indicated,  they  will 
be  doing  so  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  Article  16.  It  plainly  contemplates 
Council  action  before  resort  to  arms  by 
any  State  not  originally  the  victim  of  the 
alleged  aggression. 

It  might  be  held  that  "aid  and  assist- 
ance," not  military,  but  only  economic, 
could  be  extended  by  one  State  to  another 
under  the  provisions  above  quoted  from 
Article  16  without  waiting  for  Council 
action.  There  has  been  much  haziness, 
much  dissatisfaction,  with  Article  16. 
Efforts  to  modify  it  have  been  made,  but 
were  paralyzed  by  recent  resolutions  of  the 
Council.  Meanwhile  the  matter  had  pro- 
gressed so  far  that  18  States  had  ratified 
the  following  amendments  to  Article  16 : 

The  second  paragraph  of  Article  16 
shall  read  as  follows : 

It  is  for  the  Council  to  give  an  opinion 
whether  or  not  a  breach  of  the  Covenant  has 
taken  place.  In  deliberations  on  this  ques- 
tion in  the  Council  the  votes  of  members  of 
the  League  alleged  to  have  resorted  to  war 
and  of  members  against  whom  such  action 
was  directed  shall  not  be  counted. 

The  third  paragraph  of  Article  16  shall 
read  as  follows: 

The  Council  will  notify  all  members  of  the 
League  the  date  which  it  recommends  for 
the  application  of  the  economic  pressure 
under  this  article. 

These  propositions  show  that  the  trend 
of  opinion  in  the  League,  as  well  as  the 
probable  true  interpretation  of  Article  16, 
would  place  economic  as  well  as  military 
action  of  member  States  under  control  of 
the  League  in  the  cases  under  discussion. 


Knowing  the  Franco-Polish  relations, 
one  can  have  little  doubt  that  the  "aid 
and  assistance"  contemplated  is  not  merely 
economic  pressure  upon  Germany,  but  the 
hardest  possible  blows  of  war.  By  making 
now  an  open  engagement  to  violate  the 
Covenant,  while  crossing  themselves  in  its 
name,  they  have  done  all  that  "atmos- 
phere" requires  for  making  contradictions 
appear  to  be  harmonies. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  whether  all  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  will,  in  well-bred  subserviency 
and  silence,  accept  the  new  doctrine  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  Big  Three  of  the 
League. 

The  succeeding  paragraph  on  a  Franco- 
Polish  alliance  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  event  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  when  dealing  with  a  question 
brought  before  it  in  accordance  with  the 
said  undertakings,  being  unable  to  succeed 
in  having  its  report  accepted  by  all  its  mem- 
bers other  than  the  representatives  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute,  and  in  the  event  of 
Poland  or  France  being  attacked  without 
provocation,  France  or  reciprocally  Poland, 
acting  in  application  of  Article  XV,  Para- 
graph 7,  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  will  immediately  lend  aid  and  as- 
sistance. 

The  war  engagement  thus  made  seems 
to  lie  within  the  four  walls  of  the  Cove- 
nant. This,  of  course,  does  not  make  the 
alliance  a  wise  one. 

A  technical  point  of  some  importance 
would  be  presented  by  this  paragraph  if 
ever  the  League  should  really  endeavor  to 
function  on  a  dispute  between  France  and 
Germany. 

Have  not  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  be- 
come in  effect  "parties  to  the  dispute"? 
A  war  solidarity  has  been  created  between 
them.  Should  they,  then,  vote  as  though 
not  parties  to  the  dispute? 

True,  each  ally  is  protected  to  a  large 
extent  (perhaps  freed  entirely)  from  any 
obligation  under  this  treaty  by  the  pro- 
vision that  assistance  is  to  be  given  if  the 
other  is  "attacked  without  provocation." 
In  no  case  is  this  phrase  of  easy  and  un- 
questioned application.  It  would  be  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  declare  that,  on  either 
side,  an  unprovoked  attack  had  been  made, 
if  the  Council  of  the  League  had  found 
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it  impossible  to  agree  upon  a  verdict 
in  a  cause  which  has  presumably  been 
thoroughly  canvassed  by  them. 

Such  engagements  as  these  may  prove 
to  be  in  fact  vials  of  wrath.  They  serve 
to  maintain  resentment  and  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  power  against  whom  they 
are  directed,  yet  they  do  not  absolutely 
insure  the  effective  union  of  those  who  are 
thus  united  at  the  altar  of  the  great  god 
Mars. 

Allies'    Note    to    Germany 

.  .  .  we  do  not  hesitate  to  inform  you 
of  the  interpretation  which,  in  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  place  upon  Article  16. 

In  accordance  with  that  interpretation, 
the  obligations  resulting  from  the  said 
article  on  the  members  of  the  League  must 
be  understood  to  mean  that  each  State  mem- 
ber of  the  League  is  bound  to  co-operate 
loyally  and  effectively  in  support  of  the 
Covenant  and  in  resistance  to  any  act  of 
aggression  to  an  extent  which  is  compatible 
with  its  military  situation  and  takes  its 
geographical  position  into  account. 

Such  language  as  this  seems  scarcely 
worthy  of  a  place  in  serious  state  papers. 
We  understand  that  Kussian  fears  were 
quieted  by  this  letter.  Germany,  it  was 
thought,  was  freed  from  any  League  en- 
gagement that  might  make  her  a  forced 
partner  against  Eussia. 


No  attempt  is  made  to  clarify  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  any  one  of  the  many 
discretionary  acts  referred  to  are  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  League  or  by  the  indi- 
vidual member  States.  The  Delphic 
Oracle  has  spoken  and  nobody  is  the 
wiser.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  by 
one  earnest  gentleman  to  another  earnest 
gentleman  at  Locarno,  their  successors  in 
office  and  the  world  at  large  cannot  ac- 
curately know.  That  they  were  satisfied 
with  each  other,  and  that  they  believed  it 
desirable  to  give  an  appearance  of  satis- 
faction with  the  letter  just  quoted,  seems 
beyond  doubt.  All  that  the  outsider  may 
infer  is  that  Article  16  has  been  sub- 
stantially eliminated  from  the  Covenant. 

That  a  great  document  like  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  should  undergo  amend- 
ments is  quite  to  be  suspected.  The 
really  deplorable  element  in  the  process 
determined  at  Locarno  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a  small  group  of  member  States  have 
chosen  to  discard  the  slow  processes  of 
amendment  provided  in  the  Covenant. 
They  have  by  indirection  chosen  to  write 
new  engagements  affecting  certain  ques- 
tions without  systematically  modifying  the 
texts  of  existing  engagements.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  determination  a  woeful  con- 
fusion has  been  introduced. 
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IV.  GREAT   BRITAIN   AND   HER   DEBTS 

Great  Britain,  like  France,  was  before 
the  war  a  great  creditor  nation.  During 
the  war  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
made  large  loans  to  her  continental  allies, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  borrowed  enormous 
sums  from  the  United  States.  Thus,  like 
the  Government  of  France,  that  of  Great 
Britain  found  itself  at  the  end  of  the  war 
both  a  creditor  and  a  debtor.  And  with 
Great  Britain,  as  with  France,  the  huge 
expenditures  required  by  the  war  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  truly  staggering  public 
debt.  Since  the  war,  however,  Great  Bri- 
tain, unlike  France,  has  succeeded  not 


only  in  arresting  the  growth  of  her  debt, 
but  in  actually  decreasing  it. 

Great  Britain  as  a  Debtor  and  a  Creditor 

The  need  of  enormous  purchases  of  war 
materials,  both  on  her  own  account  and 
on  that  of  her  allies,  necessitated  for  Great 
Britain  heavy  borrowing  in  the  United 
States.  As  was  indicated  in  the  first 
article  of  this  series,  prior  to  our  entry 
into  the  war,  Great  Britain,  because  of  her 
stronger  credit  position,  acted  as  a  banker 
for  the  other  allies.  After  1917,  when  the 
allied  purchases  in  this  country  began  to 
be  financed  by  our  Treasury,  Great  Bri- 
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tain's  borrowings  here  were  exclusively  for 
her  own  needs. 

On  April  1,  1925,  the  total  external 
debt  of  the  British  Government  was  1,122 
million  pounds  sterling,  or  a  little  over 
five  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  Most  of 
this  amount  represents  the  British  debt 
to  the  United  States,  and  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  this  American  debt  is  owed  di- 
rectly by  the  British  Government  to  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

Thus,  not  counting  the  small  amounts 
she  owes  to  Canada  and  to  several  other 
countries,  Great  Britain  is  a  debtor  only 
to  the  United  States.  But  she  is  the 
creditor  of  a  large  number  of  nations. 

The  nominal  amount  of  the  advances 
made  by  Great  Britain  to  her  allies  during 
the  war,  together  with  the  accumulation 
of  interest,  was  on  April  1,  1925,  over  2 
billion  pounds  sterling,  or  almost  ten  bil- 
lion dollars.  Her  largest  war  debtor  is 
Russia,  whose  debt  constitutes  over  one- 
third  of  the  total  British  war  claims. 
Then  comes  France,  with  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  total,  followed  by  Italy,  with 
about  25  per  cent.  The  remainder,  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  total,  is  distributed 
among  the  smaller  allies.  The  Belgian 
war  debt  is  not  included  in  these  figures, 
as  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  German 
reparation  debt. 

Next  to  France,  Great  Britain  is  the 
largest  creditor  of  Germany  on  the  repara- 
tion account.  Under  interallied  agree- 
ment she  is  entitled  to  22  per  cent  of  the 
reparation  receipts  under  the  Dawes  Plan. 

Finally,  Great  Britain  is  creditor  of  a 
large  number  of  small  countries,  particu- 
larly in  central  Europe,  on  account  of 
post-war  relief  and  reconstruction  loans. 
The  total  amount  of  these  loans,  however, 
is  not  very  large. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  figures  that 
Great  Britain  has  come  out  of  her  inter- 
national financial  operations  connected 
with  the  war  as  a  net  creditor.  Taken  at 
their  nominal  value,  she  has  coming  to  her 
at  least  three  times  as  much  as  she  owes. 
Even  assuming  the  doubtful  value  of  the 
Russian  debt  to  her  and  of  some  of  the 
smaller  debts,  she  is  still  more  of  a  cred- 
itor than  a  debtor. 


British  Policy  of  Debt  Cancellation 

Great  Britain's  first  official  declaration 
of  policy  with  regard  to  the  handling  of 
these  huge  obligations  created  by  the  war 
was  made  in  the  summer  of  1922.  Prior 
to  that  there  had  been  developing  in  Great 
Britain  a  feeling  in  favor  of  the  cancella- 
tion of  all  war  debts.  Such  a  policy  could 
not,  however,  be  carried  out  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  as  the  larg- 
est international  creditor.  Although  there 
were  a  number  of  semi-official  conversa- 
tions between  the  British  representatives 
in  Washington  and  our  government  with 
regard  to  the  debts,  the  British  Govern- 
ment felt  that,  as  a  debtor,  it  could  not 
take  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  It  was 
not  until  our  position  was  publicly  defined 
that  the  British  Government  had  an  op- 
portunity to  state  its  position. 

The  creation  by  act  of  Congress  of  the 
World  War  Foreign  Debt  Commission 
early  in  1922  was  our  declaration  of  policy 
with  regard  to  the  war  debts.  The  com- 
mission was  instructed  by  this  act  to  fund 
all  the  outstanding  obligations  due  the 
government  on  terms  that  would  provide 
for  the  extinguishment  of  the  indebted- 
ness in  not  more  than  25  years  and  at 
rates  of  interest  of  not  less  than  41/4  per 
cent.  In  accordance  with  this  act,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  re- 
quested all  its  debtors  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  toward  the  funding  of  their 
debts. 

On  August  1,  1922,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Bal- 
four,  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
governments  of  France,  Italy,  Serbia,  Ru- 
mania, Portugal,  and  Greece,  asking  them 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  toward  the 
funding  of  their  war  debts  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. In  this  note  Mr.  Balfour  dwelt  at 
considerable  length  on  the  reluctance 
which  the  British  Government  had  felt 
in  pressing  Great  Britain's  former  allies 
for  the  repayment  of  their  war  debts.  He 
spoke  of  the  willingness  of  his  government 
to  consent  to  a  general  cancellation  of 
the  war  debts,  and  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
procedure  had  been  rendered  impossible 
by  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States. 

The  Balfour  note  announced,  however, 
that  while  a  general  and  complete  cancel- 
lation of  the  war  debts  was  not  possible, 
the  British  Government  was  prepared  to 
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go  as  far  as  it  could  on  partial  cancella- 
tion. It  laid  down  what  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Balfour  principle,  to  the 
effect  that  the  British  Government  would 
insist  upon  collecting  from  its  debtors 
only  as  much  as  it  would  need  to  meet  its 
own  payments  to  the  United  States.  We 
shall  speak  below  of  the  Balfour  principle 
and  its  actual  application  in  the  British 
debt  settlements. 

Anglo-American   Debt    Settlement 

Great  Britain  was  the  first  debtor  coun- 
try to  send  a  debt-funding  mission  to 
Washington.  This  mission,  consisting  of 
the  present  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Stanley  Baldwin,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Montagu  C.  Norman, 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  arrived 
in  this  country  at  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, 1923,  although  the  final  debt  fund- 
ing agreement  was  not  signed  until  June 
19  of  that  year. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  the 
British  representatives  protested  that  it 
was  impossible  for  their  country  to  ar- 
range for  the  payment  of  the  whole  in- 
debtedness within  the  twenty-five-year 
period  specified  in  the  act  of  Congress 
creating  the  Foreign  Debt  Commission; 
they  also  argued  that  interest  at  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  414  per  cent,  fixed  by  the 
act,  would  be  beyond  Great  Britain's  pay- 
ing capacity.  Our  Foreign  Debt  Com- 
mission recognized  the  fairness  of  the 
British  position,  and  the  final  agreement 
reached  was  on  terms  quite  different  from 
those  laid  down  in  the  act  of  1922.  The 
terms,  however,  were  approved  by  Con- 
gress when  the  settlement  was  finally  laid 
before  it. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  total 
indebtedness  of  Great  Britain,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt  and  unpaid  interest  as  of 
December  15,  1922,  was  fixed  at  $4,604,- 
128,085.74.  The  British  Government 
turned  over  to  our  Treasury  long-term 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $4,600,000,000 
and  paid  the  remainder  in  cash.  The 
amount  of  these  bonds  is  to  be  paid  off 
in  62  annual  installments,  ranging  from 
23  million  dollars  in  1922  to  175  million 
dollars  in  1984.  Interest  is  fixed  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent  for  the  first  ten  years 
and  3%  per  cent  for  the  remaining  52 
years. 


Great  Britain's  Negotiations  with  Her  Debtors 

In  the  course  of  the  past  two  years 
Great  Britain  has  had  debt  negotiations 
with  all  three  of  her  principal  war  debtors. 
In  the  negotiations  with  Russia  the  ques- 
tion of  the  war  debts  was  left  in  abeyance, 
the  only  problem  taken  up  being  con- 
cerned with  the  pre-war  debts;  of  these 
negotiations  we  shall  speak  in  a  later  arti- 
cle. With  France  a  tentative  agreement 
.was  reached;  with  Italy  a  complete  settle- 
ment was  made. 

The  debt  settlement  with  Italy  was 
signed  on  January  27,  1926.  The  total 
amount  of  the  Italian  payments,  including 
interest  charges  over  a  period  of  62  years, 
is  fixed  at  254,550,000  pounds  sterling 
(i.  e.,  about  $1,250,000,000).  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  Italian  debt,  including  accrued 
interest  to  December  15,  1925,  was  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement  610,840,000  pounds 
sterling.  If  we  take  into  account  the 
question  of  interest,  we  find  that  in  mak- 
ing its  agreement  with  Italy  the  British 
Government  thus  wrote  off  something  like 
three-quarters  of  the  debt. 

The  annual  payments  are  inclusive — 
i.  e.,  no  distinction  is  made  between  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  both  being  lumped  into 
one  sum.  During  the  first  year  Italy  is 
to  pay  2,000,000  pounds;  during  the  next 
two  years,  4,000,000  pounds  a  year;  dur- 
ing the  next  four  years,  4,250,000  pounds 
a  year;  then  for  fifty-four  years  her  an- 
nual payments  are  to  be  4,500,000  pounds ; 
and  finally,  for  the  last  year,  she  is  to  pay 
2,250,000  pounds. 

There  will  be  deductions,  however,  from 
these  fixed  amounts.  During  the  war  Italy 
shipped,  to  Great  Britain  gold  to  the 
amount  of  22,200,000  pounds,  which  was 
to  be  held  by  the  British  Government  as 
security  for  the  loans  extended  to  Italy. 
This  gold  was  to  be  returned  to  Italy  upon 
the  liquidation  of  her  war  debt.  Under 
the  Anglo-Italian  debt  settlement  the 
amount  represented  by  this  "gold  deposit 
will  be  released  in  annual  installments 
spread  over  the  whole  period  of  Italian 
payments,  starting  with  1928.  These  in- 
stallments will  be  deducted  from  the  fixed 
annuities  in  such  a  way  that  the  net  Ital- 
ian payments  from  1928  to  1986  will  be 
exactly  4,000,000  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
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Application   of   the   Balfour   Principle 

The  Anglo-Italian  settlement  contains 
a  proviso  which  embodies  the  principle 
set  forth  in  the  Balfour  note  of  August 
1,  1922.  Section  VI  of  the  agreement 
provides  that  if  at  any  time  Great  Bri- 
tain's total  receipts  from  the  Allies  on 
account  of  the  war  debts  and  from  Ger- 
many on  account  of  reparation  payments 
should  exceed  the  total  payments  made 
by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States, 
then  Italy  would  be  credited  with  a  share 
of  this  excess  proportionate  to  her  total 
payments.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case 
Great  Britain's  receipts  should  thereafter 
fall  short  of  the  British  payments  to  the 
United  States,  Italy's  payments  will  be 
similarly  increased,  within  the  limits,  how- 
ever, of  the  credits  previously  allowed  her. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  write  a  similar  proviso  into 
all  of  its  debt  settlements.  In  this  manner 
she  is  carrying  out  the  pledge  contained 
in  the  Balfour  principle  of  not  collecting 
from  her  own  war  debtors  a  penny  more 
than  she  has  to  pay  the  United  States. 
Under  this  principle  it  will  be  seen  that 
Great  Britain  becomes  merely  a  transmit- 
ting agent. 

Great  Britain's  payments  to  the  United 
States  during  the  current  financial  year, 
1926-27,  will  be  33,500,000  pounds  sterl- 
ing. Against  this  she  expects  to  receive 
4,000,000  pounds  from  Italy  and  about 
10,000,000  pounds  as  her  share  of  the 
Dawes  annuity.  Even  if  she  succeeds  in 
making  a  definite  settlement  with  France, 
the  terms  of  such  a  settlement  will  un- 
doubtedly require  a  partial  moratorium  in 
the  French  payments  for  several  years. 
The  aggregate  amount  owed  Great  Britain 
by  her  other  war  debtors  is  very  small, 
and  is  not  likely  to  make  much  difference 
in  the  situation,  while  the  Eussian  war 
debt  may,  almost  with  certainty,  be  con- 
sided  as  lost.  Thus  at  best,  during  the 
current  year,  the  total  British  receipts  will 
be  less  than  half  of  the  British  payments. 

Great  Britain's  Payments  and  Receipts 

Assuming  that  within  several  years 
France  will  be  paying  Great  Britain  the 
full  amount  agreed  upon  in  the  summer  of 
1925 — i.  e.,  12,500,000  pounds  a  year — 
and  that  her  other  debtors  will  be  paying 
her  one  or  two  millions  a  year,  her  aggre- 


gate annual  receipts  from  her  allies  will 
scarcely  constitute  one-half  of  her  annual 
payments  to  the  United  States,  which  by 
that  time  will  be  substantially  larger  than 
at  present.  The  difference  would  have 
to  be  made  up  out  of  the  British  share  of 
the  German  reparation  payments. 

When  the  Dawes  annuity  reaches  its 
full  amount,  the  British  share  of  it  will 
be  about  23,000,000  pounds  sterling.  This 
amount  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  cover 
the  difference  between  Britain's  receipts 
from  her  allies  and  her  payments  to  the 
United  States,  provided  the  full  amount 
of  this  annuity  is  really  forthcoming. 

The  application  of  the  Balfour  prin- 
ciple to  the  British  debt  settlements  thus 
links  together  almost  indissolubly  the  Ger- 
man reparation  payments,  the  payments 
on  the  Allied  debts  to  Great  Britain,  and 
the  British  debt  payments  to  the  United 
States.  It  creates  an  intricate  problem 
for  our  government,  and  of  this  problem 
we  shall  speak  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  American  angle  of  the  international 
debt  problem. 

Whether  or  not  Great  Britain  will  even- 
tually succeed  in  realizing  a  complete  ap- 
plication of  the  Balfour  principle  remains 
to  be  seen.  If  she  will,  then  her  own  tax- 
payers will  be  entirely  relieved  from  any 
foreign-debt  burden.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  Great  Britain  must  meet  the 
bulk  of  the  American  payments  out  of  her 
own  resources. 

American  Payments  and  the  British  Taxpayers 

Great  Britain  was  the  first  of  the  Euro- 
pean belligerents  to  balance  its  national 
budget  after  the  war.  Before  the  war  her 
budget  situation  was  relatively  favorable, 
and  in  the  last  fiscal  year  before  the  war 
(April  1,  1913-March  31,  1914;  the  Brit- 
ish financial  year  runs  from  April  1  to 
March  31)  government  revenues  were 
about  one  million  pounds  sterling  in  ex- 
cess of  expenditures.  But  the  very  first 
year  of  the  war  witnessed  a  sharp  rise  in 
expenditures,  offset  but  to  an  insignificant 
degree  by  the  increase  in  revenues:  hence 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31, 
1915,  the  revenues  equaled  only  40  per 
cent  of  the  expenditures.  The  following 
twelve  months  were  much  worse,  the  reve- 
nues equaling  but  22  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
penditures. Then  for  two  years  the  reve- 
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nues  were  maintained  at  26  per  cent  of 
the  expenditures,  while  during  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1919,  the  revenues  were 
34  per  cent  of  the  expenditures. 

These  huge  deficits  in  the  national 
budget,  brought  about  by  the  war,  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  an  enormous  national 
debt.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  all  of  it 
domestic,  was  651,000,000  pounds  ster- 
ling. By  March  31,  1919,  the  British  do- 
mestic and  foreign  debt  reached  the  stu- 
pendous total  of  7,434,949,000  pounds,  or 
about  35  billion  dollars.  The  budgetary 
situation  during  the  year  1919-1920  im- 
proved considerably  as  compared  with  the 
war  years,  although  revenues  were  still 
only  four-fifths  of  the  expenditures.  The 
deficits  of  that  year  raised  the  total  of  the 
British  public  debt  to  7,828,779,000 
pounds;  but  with  that  the  British  debt 
situation  reached  its  high-water  mark. 
After  March  31,  1920,  the  debt  began  to 
decrease. 

The  financial  years  1920-21,  1921-22, 
1922-23,  and  1923-24  were  a  period  of 
large  budgetary  surpluses:  revenues  ex- 
ceeded expenditures  during  the  first  of 
these  years  by  230  million  pounds ;  during 
the  second,  by  45  millions;  during  the 
third,  by  101  millions;  and  during  the 
fourth,  by  48  millions.  These  surpluses 
were  achieved  during  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  war  mainly  through 
the  sale  of  war  supplies,  and  during  the 
later  years  of  the  period  through  a  large 
increase  in  taxation.  Most  of  this  money 
was  applied  toward  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  although  the  total  debt  did 
not  decrease  by  nearly  the  same  amount 
as  the  aggregate  of  the  surpluses.  On 
March  31,  1925,  the  total  public  debt  was 
equal  to  7,646,372,000  pounds,  the  de- 
crease from  the  high  figure  of  1920  being 
only  a  little  over  160  millions.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  operations  involved  in 
the  conversion  and  consolidation  of  the 
floating  debt,  which  decrease  the  rate  of 
interest,  but  increase  the  total  of  the  debt. 

During  the  financial  year  1924-25  the 
budget  was  practically  in  balance,  the  sur- 
plus being  only  three  and  one-half  million 
pounds.  The  preliminary  estimates  for 
the  1925-26  budget  show  a  small  deficit, 
due  to  the  coal  subsidy. 

The  expenditures  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment during  the  year  1924-25  equaled 


796  million  poujids  sterling.  Of  this 
amount,  357  millions,  or  almost  45  per 
cent,  were  taken  up  by  the  interest  and  the 
sinking  fund  on  the  public  debt.  Almost 
10  per  cent  of  these  expenditures  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  debt  represented  debt 
payments  to  the  United  States. 

The  British  people  carry  a  very  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  in  order  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  may  be  able  to  pay  its 
way  without  resorting  to  further  borrow- 
ing, and  the  sums  taken  from  the  revenues 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  debt  payments 
to  the  United  States  represent  a  not  in- 
significant part  of  the  tax  burden. 

Britain's    Favorable    International    Balance 

The  money  collected  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment from  its  taxpayers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  debt  payments  to  the 
United  States  is  in  pounds  sterling,  while 
the  payments  themselves  have  to  be  made 
in  dollars.  In  other  words,  the  pounds 
have  to  be  converted  into  the  dollars,  and 
this,  as  we  saw  in  the  first  article  of 
this  series,  can  be  done  only  through  the 
processes  involved  in  international  trade. 

Great  Britain  has  a  net  favorable  bal- 
ance resulting  from  international  trade 
and  service  operations.  In  the  matter  of 
trade  she  is  a  net  importer — t.  e.,  she  buys 
more  goods  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
than  she  sells  to  other  countries.  In  1923 
her  imports  exceeded  her  exports  by  195 
million  pounds  sterling;  in  1924,  by  324 
millions;  and  in  1925,  by  386  millions. 
She  pays  for  this  excess  by  various  serv- 
ices which  she  renders  other  countries. 
She  has  a  large  net  income  from  her  ship- 
ping and  she  also  obtains  considerable 
profits  from  banking  services  and  trade 
commissions.  Her  largest  source  of  inter- 
national revenue,  however,  is  income  from 
her  investments  in  other  countries;  from 
this  source  alone  she  receives  annually 
between  200  and  250  million  pounds. 

In  this  manner  Great  Britain  not  only 
obtains  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  the  defi- 
cits in  her  merchandise  trade,  but  she  also 
has  a  substantial  surplus.  As  a  result  of 
this  surplus,  Great  Britain  has  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  transfers.  She  not 
only  has  a  favorable  balance  of  sufficient 
size  to  provide  in  full  for  war-debt  pay- 
ments, but  she  is  also  able  to  increase 
somewhat  her  investments  abroad. 

Thus  Great  Britain  has  had  no  tech- 
nical difficulty  so  far  in  meeting  her  debt 
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payments  to  the  United  States,  although 
the  effecting  of  these  payments  have  for 
their  consequences  an  appreciable  increase 
of  the  burden  of  taxation  in  Great  Britain 
and  a  diminution  of  the  British  interna- 
tional income  available  for  new  foreign 
investments.  That  these  are  real  burdens, 
there  is  no  doubt;  and  Great  Britain's 
only  hope  of  ridding  herself  of  them  is 
through  a  complete  realization  of  the  Bal- 
four  principle,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  tied  up  with  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  Dawes  Plan  for  the  German  repara- 
tion payments. 


V. 
ITALY  AND  HER  DEBTS 

ITALY,  like  France,  came  out  of  the 
war  heavily  indebted  to  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States ;  but,  unlike 
France,  she  has  made  definite  settlements 
with  both  of  her  creditors.  These  settle- 
ments involve  a  number  of  factors,  which 
we  shall  examine  in  this  article,  especially 
in  the  light  of  the  peculiar  economic  prob- 
lems by  which  Italy  is  confronted. 

How  Italy  Contracted  Her  Debts 

Italy  did  not  enter  the  war  until  May 
20,  1915 — i.  e.,  almost  a  whole  year  after 
the  war  began.  When  she  did  finally  cast 
her  lot  with  the  Allies,  it  was  with  the 
guarantee  that  she  would  have  the  finan- 
cial assistance  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
handling  of  her  foreign  purchases.  In 
July,  1915,  Great  Britain  granted  Italy 
her  first  credit,  amounting  to  60  million 
pounds  sterling.  Other  credits  followed, 
in  an  ever-increasing  volume,  up  to  the 
first  part  of  1917,  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  and  the  task  of  rendering 
financial  assistance  to  Italy  was  assumed 
largely  by  our  Treasury. 

Altogether,  Italy  borrowed  from  Great 
Britain  377  million  pounds  sterling.  Fol- 
lowing its  usual  custom,  the  British  Treas- 
ury provided  for  a  calculation  of  interest 
from  the  very  start  on  all  loans  made  to 
Italy.  This  interest  was  compounded 
monthly  on  a  basis  governed  by  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  money  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  averaged  during  the  war  about 
5  per  cent  per  annum.  As  a  result  of 
this  compounding  of  interest,  the  total 
amount  owed  by  Italy  to  Great  Britain 


at  the  end  of  1925  was  611  million  pounds 
sterling,  the  accrued  interest  thus  amount- 
ing to  234  million  pounds. 

In  connection  with  the  first  credit 
granted  to  Italy,  the  British  Treasury  ar- 
ranged for  the  transfer  to  Great  Britain 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  taken 
from  Italy's  metal  reserves.  Altogether 
a  little  over  22  million  pounds  sterling 
worth  of  gold  was  thus  shipped  to  Great 
Britain.  Under  an  arrangement  similar 
to  that  concluded  with  France  and  Russia 
(both  of  these  countries  also  shipped  to 
Great  Britain  during  the  war  a  part  of 
their  gold  supply),  this  gold  was  to  be 
retained  by  Great  Britain  up  to  the  time 
of  a  complete  liquidation  of  the  war  debt, 
when  it  would  be  subject  to  a  return  to 
Italy. 

With  our  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany,  the  task  of  financing  Italian 
war  purchases  abroad  shifted  in  the  main 
from  London  to  Washington.  The  first 
American  credit  to  Italy  was  granted  by 
our  Treasury  on  May  2,  1917,  or  less  than 
a  month  after  we  entered  the  war ;  the  last 
credit  was  extended  on  April  30,  1919. 
During  these  two  years  Italy  borrowed 
from  our  Treasury  1,648  million  dollars. 

In  calculating  accrued  interest,  our 
Treasury  followed  a  different  method  from 
that  pursued  by  the  British  Treasury. 
Interest  began  only  at  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  was  charged  from  that  date 
until  December  15,  1922,  at  the  rate  of 
4*4  per  cent  per  annum;  from  December 
16,  1922,  to  June  15,  1925,  interest  was 
charged  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  In 
this  manner  the  accrued  interest  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement  was  394  million 
dollars,  which  became  a  part  of  the  total 
funded  debt. 

Italo-American  Debt  Settlement 

The  negotiations  between  the  Italian 
Debt  Funding  Mission,  headed  by  Count 
Volpi,  and  the  United  States  World  War 
Debt  Funding  Commission  took  place 
during  the  first  half  of  November,  1925. 
They  lasted  ten  days  (November  2-12), 
and  the  final  agreement  was  signed  on 
November  14. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French 
negotiations,  the  principle  of  "paying  ca- 
pacity" was  conceded  at  the  very  outset. 
The  discussion  centered  around  the  ques- 
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tion  as  to  precisely  what  factors  are  in- 
volved in  determining  this  capacity  and 
the  fixing  of  payments  accordingly. 

The  Italian  Mission  attempted  to  ob- 
tain a  longer  period  of  payment  than  had 
been  applied  to  the  previous  debt  settle- 
ments made  by  our  Debt  Funding  Com- 
mission. The  principal  Italian  proposal 
provided  for  a  77-year  period,  with  no 
payments  during  the  first  few  years.  This 
proposal  was  rejected  by  our  commission, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  payments 
should  begin  immediately,  that  these  pay- 
ments should  be  spread  over  62  years,  and 
that  the  interest  rate  at  the  beginning 
should  be  very  low.  In  accordance  with 
this  agreement,  our  commission  submitted 
to  the  Italian  Mission  a  schedule  of  pay- 
ments which  was  promptly  accepted  by 
the  latter. 

The  sum  which  Italy  undertook  to  pay 
was  fixed  at  2,042  million  dollars.  This 
sum,  which  became  the  principal  of  the 
funded  debt,  was  made  up  of  1,648  mil- 
lion dollars  which  Italy  actually  borrowed 
during  the  war,  and  of  accrued  interest 
amounting  to  394  million  dollars,  calcu- 
lated in  the  manner  described  above.  The 
62  payments  into  which  the  total  sum  is 
divided  range  from  $5,000,000  during 
each  of  the  first  five  years  to  $79,400,000 
in  1987.  The  only  substantial  jump  in 
the  annual  payments  is  during  the  sixth 
year,  when  the  amount  increased  from 
$5,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  From  that 
time  on  the  rise  is  gradual. 

No  interest  at  all  is  paid  during  the 
first  five  years.  From  1930  until  1940 
the  interest  rate  is  one-eighth  of  1  per 
cent;  from  1940  until  1950  it  is  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent;  from  1950  until 
1960  it  is  one-half  of  1  per  cent;  from 
1960  until  1970  it  is  three-fourths  of  1 
per  cent;  from  1970  to  1980  it  is  1  per 
cent,  and  from  1980  until  1987  it  is  2 
per  cent.  Altogether,  when  Italy  shall 
have  completed  the  payments,  the  total 
amount  collected  by  our  Treasury  will  be 
$2,407,000,000. 

This  sum  represents  a  very  substantial 
reduction.  In  fact,  it  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  as  large  as  it  would  have  been  if 
interest  had  been  charged  at  the  rate  of 
414  per  cent,  as  prescribed  by  the  act 
creating  the  World  War  Debt  Funding 
Commission. 


Italo-British  Debt   Settlement 

Italy's  debt  settlement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain was  made  in  January,  1926.  The 
nature  of  this  settlement  differed  from  the 
settlement  with  us  in  three  important  re- 
spects: (1)  the  payments  are  uniform 
through  practically  the  whole  of  the  62- 
year  period  of  the  payment  schedule;  (2) 
the  lump  payments  from  the  beginning 
include  both  principal  and  interest,  with 
no  differentiation  made  between  the  two, 
and  (3)  the  reduction  is  greater  in  the 
case  of  Great  Britain. 

Italy  undertook  to  pay  to  Great  Britain 
a  total  sum  of  276  million  pounds  sterling. 
The  payment  for  the  first  year  is  fixed  at 
2  million  pounds  and  during  the  last 
year  at  21/4  millions.  During  the  second 
and  third  years  the  payments  are  4  million 
pounds  annually,  and  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  period  4%  millions  annually. 
However,  the  return  of  the  gold  held  by 
the  Treasury  for  Italy's  account  is  also 
spread  over  the  same  period  of  years  and 
is  so  arranged  that  the  annual  payments 
between  the  second  and;  the  sixty-first 
years  will  be  uniform  at  the  rate  of  4 
million  pounds  a  year. 

No  attempt  was  made  in  the  settlement 
to  fix  the  rate  of  interest,  as  no  distinction 
is  made  between  principal  and  interest. 
When  Italy  shall  have  concluded  her  an- 
nual payments  set  forth  in  the  schedule, 
her  total  indebtedness  to  Great  Britain 
will  be  considered  liquidated. 

The  reduction  of  Italy's  debt  to  Great 
Britain  involved  in  the  settlement  is  very 
substantial.  The  following  table  shows 
at  a  glance  the  difference  between  the  two 
settlements : 

Amount     Total       Pay-       Pay- 
actually      pay-      ments     ments 
borrowed    ments  during     during 
in  62      first       second 
years  5  years    5  years 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Great   Britain  . . 
United   States  . . 


1,830 
1,648 


1,230 
2,407 


87 
25 


97 
50 


It  is  clear  from  the  above  table  that 
when  the  Italo-British  war  debt  account 
will  have  been  entirely  liquidated,  Italy 
will  have  in  effect  paid  Great  Britain  no 
interest  whatever  and  only  67  per  cent 
of  the  amount  actually  borrowed.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  Italy  will  have 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  62-year  period 
of  payments  all  of  the  money  borrowed 
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during  the  war  and,  in  addition,  $759,- 
000,000  in  interest.  So  far,  we  seem  to 
have  fared  better  than  Great  Britain  in 
the  debt  settlement  with  Italy,  since,  if 
all  the  payments  are  really  made,  we  shall 
receive  twice  as  much  as  Great  Britain, 
although  originally  we  loaned  Italy  less 
than  did  Great  Britain. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  British 
settlement  has  the  advantage  of  larger 
payments  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
paying  period.  During  the  first  five  years 
Great  Britain's  receipts  will  be  three  and 
one-half  times  as  large  as  ours  and  during 
the  second  five-year  period  almost  twice 
as  large.  It  is  not  until  after  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  payment  schedule  will 
have  elapsed  that  Italy's  payments  to  us 
will  exceed  her  payments  to  Great  Brit- 
ain; and,  as  is  often  pointed  out  in  the 
discussion  of  these  debt  arrangements,  it 
is  the  first  few  years  that  really  count, 
since  no  one  can  tell  what  modifications 
may  be  introduced  later  into  the  whole 
question. 

Budget  and  the  Domestic  Debt 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
Italy's  total  government  debt,  practically 
all  of  which  was  domestic — i.  e.,  held 
within  the  country — amounted  to  about 
15  billion  Lire.  (The  Italian  lira  was,  be- 
fore the  war,  the  equivalent  of  the  French 
franc,  or  about  19.3  cents.)  This  debt 
resulted  from  continual  deficits  in  the 
government  budget,  which  were  caused 
partly  by  costly  military  operations — Italy 
fought  two  wars  during  the  half  century 
preceding  the  World  War — and  partly 
from  the  economic  development  of  the 
country,  which  necessitated  the  govern- 
ment's construction  of  railroads,  water 
works,  etc. 

The  war  brought  with  it  an  enormous 
expansion  of  expenditures  and  only  a  very 
slight  increase  in  the  revenues.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  before  Italy  ac- 
tually became  a  belligerent,  her  expendi- 
tures were  more  than  double  her  revenues ; 
during  the  next  four  years  they  were  from 
three  to  four  times  the  revenues,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  three  post-war  years  the  ex- 
penses were  practically  double  the  receipts. 

The  change  in  the  Italian  budgetary 
situation  came  in  the  fiscal  year  1922-23, 


when  by  means  of  very  drastic  economies 
the  Fascist  administration  succeeded  in 
cutting  down  government  expenditures. 
During  the  preceding  fiscal  year  (1921- 
22)  the  Italian  Government  spent  37,599,- 
000,000  lire  and  collected  in  revenues  only 
20,442,000,000  lire,  the  deficit  for  the  year 
thus  exceeding  17  billion  lire.  During 
the  year  1922-23  government  expenditures 
were  24,470,000,000  lire,  while  revenues 
were  19,566,000,000  lire,  the  deficit  for 
that  year  being  only  about  5  billions.  Ex- 
penditures continued  to  be  cut  during  the 
two  following  years,  and  as  a  result  there 
was  a  deficit  in  1923-24  of  only  623  mil- 
lion lire,  while  in  1924-25  there  was  a 
surplus  of  417  millions. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  all  these 
deficits  in  the  war  and  post-war  budgets 
were  adding  continuously  to  the  debt  of 
the  Italian  Government.  We  have  already 
seen  how  Italy  contracted  enormous  debts 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 
Even  larger  sums  were  borrowed  at  home, 
with  the  result  that  the  domestic  debt  of 
the  Italian  Government,  which  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  stood  at  about  15  bil- 
lion lire,  reached  in  1925  the  figure  of 
90  billions. 

Interest  on  this  public  debt  amounted 
in  1925  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  Italian  Government. 
Beginning  with  the  present  year,  this 
amount  would  have  to  be  increased  by  the 
payments  on  the  debts  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  During  the  next 
five  years  the  amount  paid  out  in  interest 
on  the  public  debt  would  thus  have  to  be 
augmented  by  slightly  over  600  million 
lire,  or  about  15  per  cent,  if  the  dollars 
and  pounds  sterling  paid  abroad  are  taken 
at  the  present  exchange  value  of  the  lira. 
If  the  Italian  budget  for  the  next  five 
years  continues  on  approximately  the  same 
basis  of  revenues  and  expenditures  as  the 
budget  for  1924-25,  the  deficit  on  account 
of  the  foreign  debt  payment  would  be  only 
about  200  million  lire,  or  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  revenues. 

International  Financial  Position 

For  the  next  few  years  Italy's  inter- 
national financial  position  is  also  unlikely 
to  cause  any  serious  difficulty,  always  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  Italy  succeeds  in 
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maintaining  political  stability.  Italy  has 
an  adverse  balance  of  trade — i.  e.,  she  buys 
from  other  countries  more  than  she  sells 
to  them.  Italy  is  poor  from  the  point  of 
view  of  natural  resources  and  produces 
few  things  for  export.  At  the  same  time 
she  has  a  large  and  growing  population, 
which  has  to  be  fed  and  provided  with 
other  necessities  of  life.  This,  together 
with  her  lack  of  natural  resources,  neces- 
sitates the  importation  of  coal  and  oil, 
iron  and  nearly  all  other  metals,  timber, 
cotton,  wool,  and  a  large  variety  of  food- 
stuffs. In  exchange  she  can  offer  her 
wines  and  fruit  and  manufactured  articles 
produced  by  her  fairly  well  developed  in- 
dustrial organization.  Before  the  war, 
Italy  was  able  to  pay  with  the  proceeds 
of  her  commodity  exports  for  only  two- 
thirds  of  her  purchases  of  goods  in  other 
countries.  The  other  third  had  to  be 
made  up  out  of  other  sources. 

Apart  from  her  export  trade,  Italy  has 
three  principal  sources  of  international  in- 
come. In  the  first  place,  because  of  lack 
of  opportunities  at  home,  many  Italians 
have  migrated  to  other  countries,  prin- 
cipally to  the  United  States  and  South 
America.  These  millions  of  emigrants 
send  gifts  to  their  relatives  at  home  in  the 
form  of  money,  while  some  of  them,  re- 
turning to  their  native  land,  bring  with 
them  their  accumulated  savings.  Italy  de- 
rives considerable  international  revenue 
from  this  source.  In  the  second  place, 
many  foreign  tourists  visit  Italy.  While 
poorly  endowed  with  natural  material 
wealth,  the  country  has  much  natural 
beauty,  which  makes  her  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal playgrounds  of  Europe^  and  she, 
moreover,  has  a  rich  heritage  of  historic 
and  cultural  interest,  which  also  attracts 
many  foreigners.  This  tourist  trade  is  al- 
most as  important  as  the  immigrant  re- 
mittances in  providing  the  country  with 
international  revenue.  Finally,  Italy  has 
a  merchant  marine  which  gives  her  a  small 
amount  of  shipping  earnings. 

Italian  citizens  have  some  money  in- 
vested abroad  and  receive  revenue  from 
their  investments.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  larger  amounts  of  foreign  capital 
are  invested  in  Italy,  and  the  payments 
Italy  has  to  make  abroad  on  account  of 
these  foreign  investments  greatly  exceed 
her  own  revenue  from  similar  sources. 


If  we  bring  together  all  these  items  for 
the  pre-war  period,  we  find  that  before  the 
war  Italy  was  barely  able  to  balance  her 
international  accounts.  As  a  general 
thing,  her  payments  abroad  slightly  ex- 
ceeded her  actual  receipts  from  abroad, 
and  the  difference  was  made  up  by  re- 
volving banking  credits  and  by  the  sale  of 
Italian  securities  in  foreign  countries. 

At  the  present  time,  if  we  take  into 
account,  besides  the  items  mentioned 
above,  the  Italian  share  of  the  German 
reparation  payments  (Italy  is  entitled  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  Dawes  annuities),  we 
find  that  Italy's  receipts  from  abroad  are 
somewhat  in  excess  of  her  payments.  The 
surplus  in  her  favor  is  somewhere  between 
200  and  400  million  lire.  This  amount  is 
not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  debt  pay- 
ments to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  However,  during  the  first  five 
years  these  payments  will  be  only  a  little 
more  than  600  million  lire.  The  deficit 
would  thus  be  fairly  small. 

From  the  above  discussion  it  is  clear  that 
while  during  the  first  five  years  of  Italy's 
debt-payment  program  her  total  payments 
will  amount  to  only  $25,000,000  a  year, 
she  can  have  a  sufficient  budgetary  and 
foreign  trade  surplus  only  by  improving 
somewhat  her  present  position  in  both  of 
these  regards.  It  may  well  be  that  she 
will  handle  these  payments  by  further  bor- 
rowing. Immediately  after  signing  the 
debt-funding  agreement  in  Washington, 
the  Italian  Mission  concluded  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  group  of  New  York  bankers 
for  the  floating  of  a  hundred-million-dol- 
lar Italian  loan,  of  which  $50,000,000  was 
to  be  used  to  pay  off  an  existing  loan. 
The  loan  has  been  floated,  and  on  it  Italy 
has  to  pay  no  less  than  $7,000,000  a  year. 
Other  Italian  loans  are  being  negotiated 
at  the  present  time.  For  the  time  being, 
therefore,  borrowing  provides  Italy  with 
the  foreign  currencies  with  which  to  make 
the  debt  payments. 

The  Problem  of  Future  Payments 

Starting  with  1931,  the  payments  to 
our  Treasury  will  increase  substantially. 
By  that  year  Italy's  payments  merely  on 
account  of  the  obligations  incurred  so 
far  will  amount  to  about  $42,000,000,  or 
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over  a  billion  paper  lire  a  year,  assuming 
no  change  in  the  present  value.of  the  paper 
lira.  The  meeting  of  these  payments 
would  require  a  very  real  expansion  of  the 
excess  of  revenues  over  expenditures  in  the 
government  budget  of  Italy.  Even  more 
urgently  will  it  necessitate  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  country's  net  international 
income;  and  in  this  connection  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  such  important 
sources  of  international  revenue  as  the  re- 
mittances from  Italians  abroad  and  the 
expenditures  of  foreigners  in  Italy  are 


subject  to  serious,  sudden  and  unpredict- 
able fluctuations,  over  which  Italy  can 
have  little  or  no  control. 

By  funding  her  war  debts  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  Italy  has 
put  her  house  in  order,  so  far  as  that  phase 
of  her  national  life  is  concerned.  For  the 
next  few  years  her  house  is  likely  to  re- 
main in  order  in  this  respect.  The  real 
test  of  whether  or  not  it  will  continue  so 
in  the  future  will  come  five  years  from 
now. 


WORLD  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

A  Step  Toward  World  Peace  Through  Adoption  of  a 
Universal  Language  of  Quantity 


By  FREDERIC  L.   ROBERTS 
Treasurer  of  the  Metric  Association 


Measurement,  the  Master  Art 

MEASUREMENT  is  the  master  art. 
By  it  we  learn  and  pass  our  lore  to 
the  world  and  to  tomorrow.  Measures  tell 
how  Nature  behaves  and  how  to  control 
her  mighty  forces  in  the  service  of  man. 

Through  measures  of  sun  and  moon — 
their  place,  mass,  and  motion — we  predict 
the  tides  on  which  commerce  rides  with 
her  argosies  to  all  the  world.  Men  go  by 
land,  sea,  and  air,  night  and  day,  unceas- 
ingly guided  by  measuring  instruments, 
which  tell  the  tale  of  speed,  place,  direc- 
tion, and  power.  Transit  is  made  to 
measure. 

Explorer  and  surveyor  locate  position  by 
measuring  the  height  of  the  stars.  The 
map  is  a  fabric  woven  of  latitudes  and 
longitudes.  On  it  the  facile  pencil  of  the 
engineer  creates  a  new  earth.  His  dreams 
come  true  because  the  workers,  from  sur- 
vey to  steam  roller,  work  true  to  measure. 

The  mariner  still  hitches  his  wagon  to  a 
star,  for  measurement  was  born  among 
the  stars.  The  star-gazing  dreamers  of 
yesterday  gave  us  astronomy,  chronome- 
try,  the  calendar,  surveying,  geometry,  and 
the  art  of  navigation. 

Modern  science  began  with  measure- 
ment. We  measure  the  rock  to  re-create 
the  time-table  of  geology.  We  measure 
tree  rings  to  learn  the  life  story  of  the 


tree,  and  through  measures  these  tongues 
in  ancient  trees  retell  climatic  history  cen- 
turies past. 

To  science,  measurement  is  a  means  to 
discovery,  prophecy,  control.  To  industry 
it  is  the  tool  of  creation.  The  measured 
curves  of  every  tool  are  alert  with  the  skill 
of  a  race  of  craftsmen.  The  machine  is  a 
complex  of  measures  which  sets  each  craft 
to  cosmic  power. 

All  industry  measures  to  serve.  Its 
every  deed  fits  a  measured  need,  whether 
size,  strength,  color,  or  whatever  gives 
utility  to  things.  Industry  is  service  set 
to  measure.  We  measure  the  body  to 
clothe  it  with  measured  apparel.  Our  life 
itself  fits  into  measured  schedules  of  time 
and  place. 

Measures  are  the  life  of  the  fine  arts; 
poetry  sings  in  measures,  sculpture  carves 
them  into  inspirations,  architecture  en- 
shrines them,  and  the  measured  record  of 
tones  and  silence,  their  sequence  and  con- 
cord, transmutes  the  soul  of  the  master 
musician  into  vibrant  harmonies  for  the 
joy  of  the  world. 

Measurement  is  miracle-worker.  We 
give  a  measured  curve  to  glass  to  match 
a  measured  defect  of  the  eye,  and  restore 
sight  to  the  aged  and  perfect  the  vision  of 
youth. 
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Perfect  measurement  is  perfect  truth, 
and  sets  men  free.  Everywhere  measure- 
ment is  busy  creating  the  tomorrow  of  our 
dreams.  Measurement  is  the  master  art. 
It  has  but  one  purpose  to  create  the  maxi- 
mum happiness  for  all.* 

Fundamentals  of  Weights  and  Measures 

Looking  back  to  times  of  the  earliest 
civilization,  it  will  be  realized  that  stand- 
ards were  developed  from  body  or  other 
measures  through  co-operative  action  of  a 
group  or  tribe.  The  cubit  or  length  of  the 
forearm,  certain  gourds  or  shells  as  meas- 
ures of  capacity,  beans  or  stones  for  units 
of  weight,  are  typical  of  such  standards. 
As  civilization  developed,  the  units  and 
standards  became  more  definite ;  and  soon 
it  became  the  function  of  the  governing 
power,  whatever  it  might  be,  not  only  to 
determine  and  maintain  them,  but  to  en- 
force their  use  and  prevent  fraud.  The 
rules  assigned  this  work  to  the  priests  and 
scientists  or  wise  men  of  the  tribe.  When 
a  code  of  laws  developed,  penalties  for 
false  weights  and  measures  were  duly  spe- 
cified. In  other  words,  in  weighing  and 
measurement,  since  early  times,  there  has 
been  involved  a  certain  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion for  mutual  advantage  and  an  exercise 
of  authority  to  secure  not  only  honesty  and 
equity,  but  uniformity. 

In  the  20th  century  standards  for  world 
trade  and  science  are  not  the  varying  body 
measures  of  the  ancients,  nor  those  deter- 
mined by  two  parties  to  a  transaction,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  standard  selected  by  a 
Chinese  carpenter  and  his  client,  or  even 
the  standards  that  a  town  meeting  or 
single  trade  might  establish.  They  must 
be  the  standards  that,  in  view  of  scientific, 
technical,  commercial,  economic,  and  so- 
cial considerations,  are  chosen  by  the  keen- 
est minds  of  the  nations  for  actual  use.  Of 
course,  the  goal  of  ultimate  progress  is  one 
simple  and  universal  system  of  weights 
and  measures  for  all  civilized  and  commer- 
cial nations.  That  such,  a  system  is  found 
in  the  International  Metric  System  is  ad- 
mitted by  practically  all  scientific  men  and 
metrologists,  and  that  it  should  be  adopted 
for  general  use  in  the  United  States  and 

*  From  a  talk  by  Henry  D.  Hubbard,  sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, before  the  Metric  Association,  at  Lake 
Placid,  July,  1925. 


Great  Britain  is  the  intelligently  formed 
opinion  of  practical  men  and  women. 

Introducing   the    Metric    System 

When  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  into 
general  use  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  what  are  the  practical  sides 
of  the  matter?  It  is  not  a  question  of 
standards,  for  the  meter  and  kilogram  are 
today  the  prototype  standards  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  not  a  question  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  metric  units,  for  they  have  been 
used  by  many  of  the  most  important  scien- 
tific and  commercial  nations  of  the  world 
for  over  half  a  century.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  difficulty  in  passing  from  one  sys- 
tem to  another,  for  it  has  been  universal 
experience  that  such  transitions  present 
few  actual  difficulties.  The  difficulty  is 
rather  in  the  mind,  which  raises  obstacles 
to  a  change,  just  as  in  Great  Britain  there 
is  hesitation  to  abandon  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  for  a  decimal  currency,  the  su- 
periority of  which  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe. 

In  weights  and  measures,  as  in  cur- 
rency, the  simplest  system  is  the  best,  and 
this  is  true,  whether  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  small  user  or  that  of  the 
huge  industry.  The  metric  system,  the- 
oretically and  practically,  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  a  simple,  logical  and  uni- 
versal system  of  weights  and  measures 
better  than  any  other  so  far  devised,  and 
it  is  one  the  use  of  which  brings  many 
advantages.  For  many  years  it  has  met 
the  test  in  scientific,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial life,  notably  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  where  the  problems  were  and 
are  in  no  way  different  to  those  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Now,  the  plan  to  adopt  universally  the 
metric  system  must  be  considered  intelli- 
gently and  without  prejudice.  What  are 
the  factors  that  should  influence  a  change 
of  systems  of  weights  and  measures? 
There  should  be  secured  increased  sim- 
plicity, more  easily  related  units,  uni- 
formity, universality,  invariability,  con- 
stancy, and  convenience.  With  these 
touchstones  as  your  guide,  compare  metric 
weights  and  measures  with  the  American 
or  the  British  system  of  weights  and 
measures.* 


*  From  "Measurement,"  article  by  Herbert 
T.  Wade,  author  of  "Evolution  of  Weights 
and  Measures."  "Measurement"  was  pub- 
lished by  Metric  Association. 
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The  Metric  Advance 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  nations,  includ- 
ing 70  per  cent  of  mankind,  have  adopted 
the  decimal  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  because  of  the  advantages  gained 
through  the  touchstones  enumerated. 
There  remain  but  two  countries  that  have 
not  abandoned  their  archaic  and  individ- 
ual systems  of  weight  and  measure — Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  And  there 
is  no  uniformity  in  the  systems  used  by 
these  two  great  nations,  though  the  same 
terminology  is  general.  In  this  country  as 
well  as  in  Great  Britain,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  trend  toward  the  metric  system, 
and  day  by  day  this  ideal  system  is  win- 
ning its  way  to  world-wide  use  on  its 
merits. 

There  is  now  before  Congress  a  bill  that 
calls  for  the  use  of  metric  weights  and 
measures  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  com- 
modities after  January  1,  1935.  A  reso- 
lution presented  by  the  Committee  on 
Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  ini- 
tiate and  execute  plans  whereby  the  metric 
system  shall  be  brought  into  general  use, 
and  further  directs  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  government  to  take  steps  to 
effect  the  immediate  use  of  this  system  in 
their  work.  Similar  measures  are  being 
introduced  in  the  British  Parliament, 


and  the  matter  now  resolves  itself  into  a 
"slow  race"  between  the  two  leading  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations  to  the  goal  of  "world 
uniformity  in  weights  and  measures." 

Aristide  Briand,  President  of  the 
French  delegation  to  the  World  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  1921,  said,  with  re- 
gard to  the  metric  movement  in  this  coun- 
try :  "I  firmly  believe  that  a  single  world- 
wide system  of  weights  and  measures 
would  prove  a  surprisingly  important  fac- 
tor in  promoting  a  better  understanding 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Natur- 
ally, it  is  my  hope  that  the  international 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
which  has  already  been  made  the  single 
system  by  practically  forty  nations  of  the 
world,  will  eventually  become  the  single 
official  system  of  all  peoples.  I  am  very 
happy  to  learn  that  the  American  Con- 
gress is  now  considering  the  adoption  of 
the  international  metric  system." 

Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President 
of  the  United  States,  is  quoted  as  saying 
in  regard  to  the  metric  system,  "We  must 
have  it  I"  Truly,  as  the  great  peace  advo- 
cate, Andrew  Carnegie,  has  said,  "This  is 
one  of  the  steps  forward  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  bound  to  take."  Shall 
America  not  lead  the  way,  or  shall  Amer- 
ica lag  along  at  the  very  end  of  the  pro- 
cession? You  have  a  responsibility  in 
deciding. 


OUR  COLLEGES  AND  THE  GOLDEN  MEAN1 

By  CHANCELLOR  ELMER  E.  BROWN 


I  ASSUME  that  war  is  sometimes  un- 
avoidable, and  assume  further  that 
both  war  and  peace  are  made  by  public 
opinion,  blazing  out  at  times  in  public 
passion.  With  this  preface,  permit  me 
to  present  two  considerations  which  seem 
to  me  of  importance  at  this  time: 

First,  no  modern  government  can  jus- 
tify provision  for  possible  war  unless  it 
make  equally  serious  and  substantial  pro- 
vision for  the  prevention  of  war. 

Secondly,  recognizing  the  fact  that  ad- 
vocates of  peace,  the  most  of  them,  admit 

*Synopsis  of  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Chancellor  before  the  Forum  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  at  the  Judson  Memorial  Church, 
New  York,  February  15,  1926. 


the  necessity  of  provision  for  war,  while 
our  men  of  war,  the  most  of  them,  are  de- 
sirous of  peace,  the  utmost  effort  should 
be  made  to  consolidate  that  middle-of-the- 
road  opinion  in  which  they  are  agreed 
and  make  it  dominant  in  American  in- 
ternational relations.  I  do  not  mean  that 
a  permanent  balance  should  be  maintained 
between  preparedness  for  peace  and  pre- 
paredness for  war.  Our  preparedness  for 
peace  should  increasingly  predominate. 
But  at  the  present  time  such  preparedness 
is  hopelessly  in  arrears.  Our  first  concern 
should  be  to  bring  this  arrearage  up. 

Concretely,  this  means,  for  one  thing, 
the  strengthening  of  our  diplomatic  sys- 
tem. It  means  adequate  housing  and 
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maintenance  of  our  embassies  and  lega- 
tions at  foreign  capitals.  It  means  pro- 
fessional training  for  our  diplomatic  and 
consular  service. 

The  responsibility  of  universities  in  this 
matter  is  to  be  strongly  accentuated.  Uni- 
versity schools  of  diplomacy  can  best  be 
conducted  in  or  near  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. They  should  be  maintained  on  the 
highest  level  of  efficiency  and  distinction. 

But  this  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  obli- 
gation of  our  universities.  In  a  score  or 
more  of  our  leading  institutions,  North 
and  South,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  there  should  be  organized  depart- 
ments or  special  schools  of  international 
affairs.  For  more  than  a  decade  past  I 
have  been  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  foundation  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity. There  are  here  disjecta  membra 
of  such  a  school,  but  I  am  not  willing  to 
see  it  formally  organized  and  named  till 
it  can  be  permanently  maintained  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  weighty  concerns 
with  which  it  will  have  to  deal.  It  must 
provide  instruction  and  research  which 
shall  be  world-wide  in  its  reach  and  im- 
plication. 

What  I  am  asking  for  New  York  Uni- 
versity I  would  ask  for  other  universities. 
Let  me  indicate  a  little  more  particularly 
what  is  meant.  The  purpose  of  such  a 
department  or  school,  wherever  organized, 
will  be  to  study  human  society  as  a  world 
unit,  and  investigate  the  bearings  of  that 
essential  world  unity  upon  the  particular 
problems  of  particular  peoples  and  na- 
tions. Far  from  being  anti-national  in 
its  character,  it  will  restate  and  revivify 
nationality,  in  view  of  the  part  which 
every  nation  has  to  play  in  the  making 
of  an  articulate  world.  For  our  own 
people  this  will  mean  the  enlightenment 
of  public  opinion  regarding  relationships 
which  are  already  present  and  operative 
in  the  life  of  our  time,  but  are  too  largely 
unrecognized,  uncomprehended.  If  in- 
formed with  growing  knowledge  and  imag- 
ination, such  a  program  should  prepare 
the  way  for  a  more  vital  adjustment  of 
American  policy  to  the  changing  world 
about  us,  and  a  more  sane  and  discrimi- 
nating attitude  on  the  part  of  Americans 
generally  toward  international  questions 
which  must  come  from  time  to  time  before 
our  electorate. 


While  international  law  and  the  history 
of  treaties  must  have  a  formative  part  in 
the  curriculum  and  research  of  such  a 
foundation,  its  scope  will  reach  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  these  subjects.  It  must 
concern  itself  with  the  problems  of  popu- 
lation and  migration;  with  the  relations 
of  more  advanced  races  of  governments 
with  those  that  are  less  advanced;  with 
the  influences  of  climate  and  environment 
upon  the  human  stock  and  human  insti- 
tutions; with  the  geographic  distribution 
of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials;  with 
international  trade  and  international 
finance;  with  the  unity  in  variety  of  cul- 
tural relations  with  the  historic  growth 
of  international  understanding  and  con- 
ciliation. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
gradually  spread  abroad  among  our  people 
a  sense  of  the  practical  advantage  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  enlargement  which  comes 
through  an  understanding  of  other  peo- 
ples and  civilizations.  So  far  as  this  is 
accomplished,  a  foundation  will  be  laid 
for  governmental  activities  in  furtherance 
of  the  peaceful,  rational  and  constructive 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

Many  branches  of  learning  must  be  laid 
under  contribution  to  this  end.  Co-opera- 
tion and  division  of  labor  among  the  uni- 
versities themselves  is  a  possible  and  de- 
sirable outcome  of  the  establishment  of 
such  foundation  and  such  a  co-operation 
may  well  extend  beyond  national  bounda- 
ries, giving  a  new  definiteness  and  co- 
herence to  the  various  academic  inter- 
changes which  are  already  in  operation. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  small  significance  that 
within  the  past  one  hundred  years  the 
physical  sciences  have  given  to  schools  and 
universities  throughout  the  world,  oriental 
and  occidental  alike,  a  common  stock  of 
knowledge  and  an  accepted  method  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  which  had  never 
before  been  attained  in  the  whole  course 
of  human  history.  The  age  which  has 
achieved  this  unprecedented  unification  in 
science,  along  with  the  free  differentiation 
of  the  arts  of  taste,  that  age  is  responsible 
in  the  highest  degree  for  the  use  of  its 
learning  to  promote  understanding  and 
good-will  in  the  wider  range  of  human 
relations  along  with  the  widening  freedom 
of  creative  invention. 

The  innumerable  ramifications  of  such 
an  undertaking  readily  appears. 
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SHALL  THE  SPIRIT  OF  LOCARNO  OR  THE  MAILED 
FIST  DOMINATE  THE  BALKANS? 

By  E.  O.  WATSON, 

General  Secretary,  American  Friends  of  Greece 


THE  civilized  world  greeted  the  pact 
of  Locarno  with  great  satisfaction, 
hailing  it  as  the  exemplification  of  a  new 
spirit  in  international  affairs,  the  true 
dawn  of  a  new  era,  in  which  justice  should 
rule  instead  of  force.  While  this  spirit  is, 
unquestionably,  in  the  ascendant,  from 
time  to  time  someone,  still  imbued  with 
ideas  which  Locarno  had  tried  to  discard, 
springs  to  his  feet  and,  to  use  an  Irish 
metaphor,  verbally  shakes  the  mailed  fist. 

Gordon  Gordon-Smith's  Article 

In  the  February  number  of  the  ADVO- 
CATE OF  PEACE,  under  the  heading,  "Bal- 
kan Problems  and  Balkan  Peace,"  Gordon 
Gordon-Smith  assures  us  that  in  one- 
quarter  of  the  world  there  can  be  no  war 
because  one  of  the  nations  that  might  be- 
come involved  "possesses  a  powerful  army, 
recognized  today  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  efficient  in  Europe/' 

He  adds:  "There  might,  of  course, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  but  this  would  only  entail 
police  operations  on  the  part  of  Jugo- 
slavia; for  no  war,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term  is  possible.  A  state  of  war 
presupposes  something  like  equality  on 
the  part  of  the  belligerents.  This  is  now 
entirely  lacking."  How  strangely  like  the 
utterance  of  a  great  empire  which  dis- 
appeared in  the  throes  of  the  World  War, 
which  also  thought  that  "a  state  of  war 
presupposes  something  like  equality  on  the 
part  of  the  belligerents,"  and  that  "a 
breach  of  the  peace  would  only  entail  a 
police  operation."  One  may  wonder  if 
Jugoslavia,  having  inherited  a  portion  of 
the  territory  of  that  empire,  also  aspires 
to  the  truculent  demeanor  which  so  short 
a  time  ago  bathed  the  world  in  blood. 

While  the  article  in  question  starts  and 
ends  with  references  to  the  spirit  of  Lo- 
carno, between  the  first  and  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  it  bristles  with  bayonets 
and  seemingly  the  law  of  force  over- 
shadows any  thought  of  justice  in  the 
mind  of  the  author.  Due  to  the  fact  that 


the  author  of  this  article  was,  and  proba- 
bly still  is,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Jugo- 
slavia, it  is  perhaps  natural  that  his  point 
of  view  should  be  a  somewhat  militaristic 
one,  and  that  his  argument  should  be 
written,  not  from  an  impartial  viewpoint, 
but  rather  as  a  statement  of  one  side  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  controversy.  In 
the  light  of  recent  reports,  it  is  certain 
that  the  foreign  offices  of  Athens  and  Bel- 
grade are  more  nearly  in  accord  than  Gor- 
don-Smith's article  would  indicate.  In 
controversies  between  nations,  as  in  con- 
troversies between  individuals,  it  is  rare 
indeed  that  one  side  has  the  monopoly  of 
right  and  justice,  and  Gordon  Gordon- 
Smith  states  the  case  for  Jugoslavia  in 
stronger  terms  than  any  statement  which 
has  been  made  by  any  responsible  official 
of  the  Belgrade  Government.  It  there- 
fore may  not  be  entirely  devoid  of  inter- 
est to  examine  some  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  article  referred  to  and  inter- 
pret them  in  a  somewhat  different  light. 

Greece  for  Arbitration 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  refer  to  any 
matter  affecting  the  external  relations  of 
Jugoslavia  as  a  purely  Balkan  question. 
Prior  to  the  World  War  Serbia  might  have 
been  considered  merely  as  part  of  the  Bal- 
kans, but  with  the  expansion  of  Serbia 
and  Rumania  into  eastern  and  central 
Europe,  the  Balkan  question  has  ceased  to 
exist.  Any  matter  affecting  the  peace  of 
that  region  is  something  which  affects 
the  peace  of  Europe  as  well;  therefore 
we  may  today  dismiss  without  consider- 
ation the  statement  that  the  Balkan  na- 
tions, if  left  to  themselves,  could  have 
settled  such  difficulties  as  existed,  either 
by  force  of  arms  or  by  diplomacy.  The 
true  solution  of  whatever  difficulties  may 
lie  in  southeastern  Europe  is  to  be  found 
in  a  pact  of  compulsory  arbitration  couched 
in  the  Locarno  spirit  and  to  which  all  of 
the  nations  of  that  region  shall  be  a  party. 
Such  a  pact  was  suggested  by  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Greece  in  July,  1925,  and 
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since  that  time  Greece  has  continued  to 
urge  the  plan  upon  every  possible  occa- 
sion. 

Jugoslavia's  Portage 

While  it  is  true  that  access  to  the  open 
sea  is  a  virtual  necessity  for  any  nation, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  every  one 
must  have  its  own  strip  of  coast  upon  a 
variety  of  seas.  Many  nations  having  a 
much  larger  external  commerce  than  Jugo- 
slavia get  along  without  the  possession  of 
a  single  harbor  of  their  own.  These  are 
nations  like  Switzerland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, which  are  imbued  with  peaceful  in- 
tentions and  which  are  content  to  follow 
peaceful  paths.  Jugoslavia,  having  its 
own  coast  line  upon  the  Adriatic  and 
reaching  the  Black  Sea  by  the  way  of  its 
own  Danubian  ports,  cannot  have  its  ex- 
ternal commerce  seriously  handicapped, 
no  matter  what  may  happen  upon  the 
yEgean.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Saloniki, 
Jugoslavia  has  all  of  the  advantages  of  a 
free  port  without  any  of  the  responsi- 
bilities. 

It  is  no  small  thing  for  one  nation  to 
turn  over  to  another  the  sole  use  of  a  large 
section  of  one  of  its  best  harbors ;  but  this 
is  what  Greece  has  done  at  Saloniki,  where 
Jugoslavia  has  actually  been  accorded  not 
only  the  space  provided  for  in  the  con- 
vention of  1914,  but  much  more  space 
than  that  originally  agreed  upon.  While 
Greece  has  scrupulously  carried  out  her 
agreement,  having  realized  fully  that  Ju- 
goslavia needed  reasonable  facilities  upon 
the  ^Egean,  the  latter  country  has  not  as 
yet  made  use  of  the  space  granted  her, 
and  until  she  does  so  is  it  just  to  claim 
that  the  space  is  not  sufficient? 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  part 
of  an  article  appearing  in  the  Serbian 
newspaper  Vremia,  printed  in  Belgrade 
under  date  of  September  29,  1925 : 

"September  first  went  by  and  our  free  zone 
in  Saloniki  has  not  been  put  in  operation  yet ; 
the  month  of  October  is  coming  and  no  one 
can  yet  say  when  it  will  be  made  useful. 
Several  commissions  were  sent  to  make  an 
inquiry  on  the  spot  and  make  the  necessary 
suggestions.  The  last  of  these  commissions 
sent  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  stated  in  its 
report  that  the  necessary  works  were  not 
done,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  works,  which  should  have  been 


done  at  the  moment  of  the  visit  of  the  com- 
mission, were  not  yet  approved.  Moreover, 
the  zone  has  not  received  the  necessary  rail- 
road material." 

The  United  States  commerce  report  of 
February  8,  1926,  says: 

"Jugoslavia's  technical  commission  has  ar- 
rived in  Saloniki  for  the  purpose  of  plan- 
ning for  the  operation  of  the  Saloniki  free 
zone  at  that  point.  Although  the  free  zone 
was  granted  in  March,  1925,  this  is  the  first 
step  so  far  taken  towards  its  active  operation, 
the  Jugoslav  trade  having  been  handled 
through  the  Greek  zone." 

Corrections  as  to  Pact 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the 
portion  of  Jugoslavian  trade  which  would 
naturally  flow  through  Saloniki  is  that  of 
southern  Serbia,  wedged  in  by  Albania  on 
the  west  and  Bulgaria  on  the  east,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  Serbian  free  port 
at  Saloniki  are  not  amply  sufficient  to 
care  for  the  commerce  of  this  region — a 
commerce  which  is  by  no  means  as  great 
as  the  optimistic  figures  of  Gordon-Smith 
would  indicate. 

Approximately  only  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  Jugoslavian  State 
lives  in  southern  Serbia,  and  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  this  section  can  furnish 
more  than  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
exportable  surplus  of  the  entire  country; 
arid  yet  we  find  some  of  the  figures  quoted 
by  Gordon-Smith  much  greater  than  the 
total  exportation  for  the  entire  country, 
as  given  in  a  handbook  on  "International 
Trade  in  1924"  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce.  In  this 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  grain  to  be 
shipped  through  the  port  of  Saloniki  he 
uses  a  figure  which  is  double  the  total  ex- 
portation of  grain  for  the  entire  country; 
and  yet  the  largest  area  of  grain  produc- 
tion is  in  the  plains  of  Transylvania,  so 
far  to  the  north  that  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  handled  through  the  ^gean  port. 

In  a  measure,  this  also  applies  to  tim- 
ber, the  exportations  of  which  are  esti- 
mated by  the  author  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion at  about  the  same  number  of  car- 
loads as  the  exportation  of  grain.  Here 
his  figures  are  less  extravagant,  as  the 
actual  exportation  in  1924  was  indeed 
somewhat  greater  than  his  estimate  of 
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the  quantity  that  should  be  handled 
through  Saloniki ;  but  here  again  the  bulk 
of  the  available  timber  lies  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  area  that  would  naturally 
be  served  through  the  JEgeem  port,  and 
the  natural  outlet  for  it  is  through  Trieste 
and  Fiume  or  Jugoslavia's  own  ports  upon 
the  Adriatic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Fiume  has  always 
been  the  logical  port  for  the  exportation 
of  the  products  of  the  forests  now  em- 
braced in  the  frontiers  of  Jugoslavia ;  and, 
while  the  city  of  Fiume  has  passed  into 
Italian  hands,  the  lumber  trade  has  always 
been  concentrated  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Delta,  which  with  its  outlet,  Porto 
Baross,  is  all  in  the  territory  of  Jugo- 
slavia. Practically  all  of  the  timber  that 
is  carried  to  the  south  is  consumed  in 
Greece,  and  therefore  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  it  is  handled  through  the 
Serbian  free  port  at  Saloniki  or  passes 
through  the  Greek  customs  at  the  frontier 
itself. 

Having  shown -the  fallacy  of  some  of 
the  figures  quoted,  we  must  now  turn  to 
the  statement  that  "the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  Greek  Macedonia  are  completely 
negligible,  whereas  without  the  trade  of 
Jugoslavia  hinterland  Saloniki  could  not 
live."  The  population  of  Greek  Macedonia 
is  larger  than  that  portion  of  Jugoslavia, 
which  would  naturally  use  this  port,  while 
the  connection  of  the  Greek  and  Bulgarian 
railway  systems  now  being  arranged  will 
bring  much  Bulgarian  trade  to  Saloniki 
instead  of  to  other  ^gean  ports  posses- 
sing inferior  shipping  facilities.  This  is 
one  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  free  port,  of  which  complaint  is 
made.  The  Greek  free  port  is  open  to 
the  trade  of  all  nations,  Jugoslavia  as  well 
as  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and 
Austria,  and  constitutes,  in  fact,  an  ad- 
ditional facility  for  the  use  of  Jugoslavia. 

This  being  the  case,  any  complaint  on 
the  part  of  Jugoslavia  against  the  Greek 
action  in  establishing  the  Greek  free  zone 
can  only  give  ground  to  the  belief  that 
Jugoslavia  desires  not  only  exclusive  rights 
in  its  own  free  zone,  but  wishes  to  de- 
prive its  neighbors  of  such  privileges  as 
they  are  now  accorded  in  the  Greek  zone. 

The  next  complaint  we  find  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  Greece  refuses  to  turn 
over  to  a  foreign  power  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  railroad  from  the  Serbian 


frontier  to  Saloniki,  Jugoslavia  having  de- 
manded not  only  the  right  to  operate  the 
line,  but  to  control  the  right  of  way,  bring- 
ing it  under  their  control  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  police.  Canada  ships 
through  Portland  great  quantities  of  grain 
and  other  commodities  over  her  own  rail- 
road, the  Grand  Trunk.  What  would  be 
the  answer  of  the  United  States  to  a  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  Canada  that  we  al- 
low this  railroad  to  be  governed  by  Cana- 
dian laws,  enforced  by  Canadian  police? 
Canadian  commerce  flows  peacefully 
through  Portland  and  other  American 
ports  without  difficulty  or  friction.  Greece 
has  given  to  Jugoslavia  greater  rights  and 
privileges  than  the  United  States  gives  to 
Canada. 

Gordon-Smith  complains  that  until  re- 
cently the  freight  and  passenger  rates  on 
the  Greek  section  of  the  railway  line  were 
"four  times  greater"  than  those  charged 
on  the  Jugoslavia  section,  but  fails  to 
state  that  now  the  rates  on  this  section 
have  been  reduced  to  the  same  level;  so 
that  the  produce  of  the  Jugoslav  farmer 
is  carried  to  the  sea  at  one-third  of  what 
the  Greek  producer  must  pay  for  a  similar 
haul,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  the 
revenue  of  the  line  must  be  made  up  by 
taxing  the  Greek  people. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  fact  that 
Greece  operates  the  railway  line  from  the 
Greek  frontier  to  the  Serbian  town  of 
Monastir,  and  this  fact  is  advanced  as  an 
argument  for  Serbian  control  of  the 
Saloniki  line.  No  comparison  is  possible. 
Monastir  is  the  end  of  a  stub  line  about 
five  miles  from  the  Greek  frontier.  As 
the  Serbians  had  neither  equipment  nor 
facilities  available  for  the  operation  of  the 
road,  they  asked  the  Greek  Railway  Ad- 
ministration to  operate  it.  Greece  has  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  at  any  time  turn 
the  operation  of  the  line  beyond  the  Greek 
frontier  over  to  the  Serbian  authorities. 
The  Serbians,  however,  protested  against 
the  idea  and  begged  the  Greek  administra- 
tion to  continue  its  operation. 

As  to  the  Refugees 

The  claim  is  made  by  Gordon-Smith 
that  Greece  has  settled  refugees  from  Asia 
Minor  in  Greek  Macedonia  in  order  to 
assure  the  Greek  character  of  that  prov- 
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ince.  The  settlement  of  the  refugees  in 
Greece  is  an  epic  worthy  of  record  among 
the  world's  greatest  deeds.  A  country  of 
five  million  people  suddenly  found  an  in- 
creased population  of  30  per  cent  knock- 
ing at  its  doors.  Destitute,  naked,  hungry, 
robbed  of  all  their  possessions,  they  came, 
asking  for  refuge.  The  Greek  people  rose 
to  the  task  with  a  nobility  which  has  won 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  Though  as- 
sisted in  bearing  the  first  shock  by  many 
outside  agencies,  still  the  great  burden 
has  been  borne  by  the  Greeks  alone. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  refugees, 
Greece  already  had  a  population  much 
more  dense  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  distribute  these 
homeless  people  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  No  hamlet  is 
so  small,  no  island  so  remote,  not  to  have 
its  quota.  In  this  great  humanitarian 
work,  surely  no  one  inspired  by  even 
ordinary  regard  for  suffering  mankind 
will  take  exception  to  the  fact  that  these 
poor  refugees  have  been  distributed  and 
settled  wherever  land  was  available  for 
them. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  EUROPE 

By  EDWIN  D.  MEAD 


International  Peace  Congress  at 
Paris  in  1849  was  the  most  important 
of  the  four  great  peace  congresses  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  — 
Brussels,  1848;  Paris,  1849;  Frankfort, 
1850  ;  London,  1851  —  inspired  and  largely 
organized  by  an  American,  Elihu  Burritt. 
It  was  the  greatest  peace  congress  ever 
held,  before  the  Boston  Congress  of  1904. 
The  hall  in  which  it  met  seated  2,000 
people  and  was  always  filled.  Burritt 
says  that  in  its  personal  composition  it 
was  the  most  remarkable  assembly  that 
had  ever  met  on  the  continent.  The  Eng- 
lish delegation  numbered  700,  represent- 
ing nearly  all  the  benevolent  societies  of 
the  Kingdom.  Eichard  Cobden,  who  led 
the  delegation,  told  M.  de  Tocqueville  that 
if  the  two  steamers  conveying  them  had 
sunk  in  the  Channel  all  the  philanthropic 
enterprises  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
stopped  for  a  year.  Victor  Hugo  was  the 
president  of  the  congress,  and  his  opening 
address  was  probably  the  most  eloquent 


and   inspiring  he   ever   gave.      Its   most 
memorable  passage  was  the  following: 

If  four  centuries  ago,  at  the  period  when 
war  was  made  by  one  district  against  an- 
other, between  cities  and  between  provinces, 
some  one  had  dared  to  predict  to  Lorraine, 
to  Picardy,  to  Normandy,  to  Brittany,  to 
Auvergne,  to  Provence,  to  Dauphigny,  to  Bur- 
gundy, "A  day  shall  come  when  we  will  no 
longer  make  wars,  when  you  will  no  longer 
arm  men  one  against  another,  when  it  will  no 
longer  be  said  that  the  Normans  are  attack- 
ing the  Picards,  or  that  the  people  of  Lor- 
raine are  repulsing  the  Burgundians  ;  you  will 
still  have  many  disputes  to  settle,  interests 
to  contend  for,  difficulties  to  resolve;  but  do 
you  know  what  you  will  substitute  instead  of 
armed  men,  instead  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
of  cannon,  lances,  pikes,  and  swords?  You 
will  select,  instead  of  all  this  destructive  ar- 
ray, a  small  box  of  wood,  which  you  will  term 
a  ballot-box,  and  from  which  shall  issue — 
what?  An  assembly,  an  assembly  in  which 
you  shall  all  live,  an  assembly  which  shall  be 
the  soul  of  all,  a  supreme  and  popular  council 
which  shall  decide,  judge,  resolve  everything; 
which  shall  make  the  sword  fall  from  every 
hand  and  excite  the  love  of  justice  in  every 
heart;  which  shall  say  to  each,  'Here  termi- 
nates your  right,  here  commences  your  duty. 
Lay  down  your  arms !  Live  in  peace !'  And 
in  that  day  you  will  all  have  one  common 
thought,  common  interest,  common  destiny ; 
you  will  embrace  each  other  and  recognize 
each  other  as  children  of  the  same  blood  and 
of  the  same  race ;  that  day  you  will  no  longer 
be  hostile  tribes;  you  will  be  a  people;  you 
will  no  longer  be  Burgundy,  Normandy,  Brit- 
tany, or  Provence ;  you  will  be  France.  You 
will  not  longer  make  appeals  to  war ;  you  will 
do  so  to  civilization."  If,  at  the  period  I 
speak  of,  some  one  had  uttered  these  words, 
all  men  of  a  serious  and  positive  character, 
all  prudent  and  cautious  men,  all  the  great 
politicians  of  the  period,  would  have  cried 
out,  "What  a  dreamer!  What  a  fantastic 
dream !  How  this  pretended  prophet  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  human  heart!  What  ridi- 
culous folly !  What  an  absurd  chimera !" 
Yet  time  has  gone  on  and  on,  and  we  find 
that  this  dream,  this  folly,  this  absurdity, 
has  been  realized.  And  I  insist  upon  this, 
that  the  man  who  would  have  dared  to  utter 
so  sublime  a  prophecy  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced a  madman  for  having  dared  to  pry 
into  the  designs  of  the  Deity. 
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Well,  you  at  this  moment  say,  and  I  say  it, 
too,  to  Austria,  to  Spain,  to  Italy,  to  Russia 
— we  say  to  them :  A  day  will  come  when 
from   your   hands   also   the   arms   you   have 
grasped  will  fall.    A  day  will  come  when  war 
will  appear  as  absurd  and  be  as  impossible 
between    Paris    and    London,    between     St. 
Petersburg  and  Berlin,  between  Vienna  and 
Turin,  as  it  would  be  now  between  Rouen  and 
Amiens,  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  A 
day  will  come  when  you,  France;  you,  Rus- 
sia ;  you,  Italy ;  you,  England ;  you,  Germany 
— all  of  you  nations  of  the  Continent — will, 
without  losing  your  distinctive  qualities  and 
your  glorious  individuality,  be  blended  into 
a  superior  unity  and  constitute  a  European 
fraternity,  just  as  Normandy,  Brittany,  Bur* 
gundy,     Lorraine     and     Alsace     have     been 
blended  into  France.    A  day  will  come  when 
_the  only  battlefields  will  be  the  market  open 
to  commerce  and  the  mind  opening  to  new 
ideas.     A  day  will  come  when  bullets  and 
bombshells  will  be  replaced  by  votes,  by  the 
universal  suffrage  of  nations,  by  the  venera- 
ble arbitration  of  a  great  sovereign  Senate, 
which  will  be  to  Europe  what  the  Parliament 
is  to  England,  what  the  Diet  is  to  Germany, 
what  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  to  France. 
A  day  will  come  when  a  cannon  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  public  museums  just  as  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  is  now,  and  people  will  be 
astonished  that  such  a  thing  could  have  been. 
A  day  will  come  when  those  two  immense 
groups,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  States  of  Europe,  shall  be  seen  placed 
in  presence  of  each  other,  extending  the  hand 
of  fellowship  across  the  ocean,  exchanging 
their  produce,  their  commerce,  their  industry, 
their  arts,  their  genius,  clearing  the  earth, 
peopling  the  deserts,  improving  creation  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  Creator,  and  uniting  for 
the  good  of  all  these  two  irresistible  and  in- 
finite powers,  the  fraternity  of  men  and  the 
power  of  God.    Nor  is  it  necessary  that  four 
hundred  years  should  pass  away  for  that  day 
to  come.     We  live  in  a  rapid  period,  in  the 
most  impetuous  current  of  events  and  ideas 
which  has  ever  borne  humanity  on.     In  our 
ancient  Europe,  England  took  the  first  step 
and  by  her  example  declared  to  the  people, 
"You  are  free."    France  took  the  second  step, 
and  announced  to  the  people,  "You  are  sov- 
ereign."   Let  us  now  take  the  third  step  and 
all    simultaneously — France,    England,    Ger- 
many,   Italy,   Europe,   America — let   us   pro- 
claim to  all  nations,  "You  are  brothers." 


Three-quarters  of  a  century  has  passed 
since  1849,  and  the  United  States  of  Eu- 
rope, so  impressively  prophesied  by  Victor 
Hugo,  is  again  being  proposed  with  greater 
definiteness  and  devotion  than  at  any  in- 
tervening time.  As  Briand  and  Strese- 
man  clasped  hands  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Locarno  Conference,  which  went  so  far  to 
put  an  end  to  the  jealousy  between  France 
and  Germany,  which  has  been  the  bane  of 
Europe,  M.  Briand  said  with  deep  feeling, 
"This  is  the  beginning  of  the  United  States 
of  Europe."  On  the  eve  of  Christmas,  ex- 
traordinary interest  was  created  in  Geneva 
by  the  replies  which  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations  made  to  the 
question  put  by  a  Geneva  journal:  "Will 
there  be  a  United  States  of  Europe  ?"  M. 
Paul  Boncour,  of  France,  answered :  "Yes, 
we  are  headed  toward  the  constitution  of 
a  European  union."  Paul  Hymans,  of 
Belgium,  did  not  believe  in  the  probability 
of  a  political  entity  like  the  United  States 
of  America,  but  thought  that  a  European 
union  would  take  the  form  of  a  series  of 
ententes  based  on  peace  and  co-operation. 
This  meant  the  destruction  of  economic 
barriers.  Dr.  Edward  Benes,  the  Premier 
of  Czecho-Slovakia,  said:  "The  Locarno 
accords,  the  general  extension  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  political  and  social  reorgani- 
zation which  has  marked  Europe  in  recent 
years,  all  tend  toward  the  constitution  of 
a  United  States  of  Europe."  Austen 
Chamberlain,  the  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, contented  himself  with  remarking 
that  the  Locarno  agreements  strengthened 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Unhappily  this  new  proposal  of  a  United 
States  of  Europe  has  in  many  quarters 
been  inspired  by  the  thought  that  such  a 
union  was  necessary  as  a  common  defense 
of  the  European  nations  in  the  unequal 
competition  with  America.  Depleted  as 
are  their  powers  and  resources  by  the  fear- 
ful strain  and  losses  of  the  war,  they  need 
every  fair  indulgence  in  their  industrial 
and  commercial  dealings  with  us  if  they 
are  to  reinstate  themselves.  It  is  only  by 
their  products  that  they  can  pay  their 
debts  and  get  upon  their  feet.  But  here 
comes  the  tariff  barrier;  and  hence  the 
thought  of  an  economic  United  Europe,  a 
customs  union,  with  free  trade  among  the 
members  and  a  protective  tariff  against 
the  competing  outside  nations.  Cobden, 
the  wisest  international  man  who  ever 
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spoke  English,  saw  clearly  this  constant 
menace  to  international  peace  and  friend- 
ship from  tariff  inequities  and  commercial 
privilege.  A  United  States  of  Europe 
called  into  being  in  rivalry  with  the 
United  States  of  America  and  in  protec- 
tion against  it  is  not  what  Victor  Hugo 
was  talking  about.  This  is  not  the  way 
for  Europe  and  America  to  proclaim  "We 
are  brothers !" 

At  the  Paris  Peace  Congress  of  1849 
there  were  twenty-three  American  dele- 
gates, thirteen  of  whom  were  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  names  of  these  American 
delegates,  crossing  the  ocean  in  their  de- 
votion to  the  cause,  are  worth  recalling. 
It  is  a  roll  of  honor.  From  Massachusetts, 
Eev.  Joseph  Allen,  Eev.  William  Allen, 
Albert  Brown,  William  W.  Brown,  Elihu 
Burritt,  Henry  Capp,  Eev.  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  Eev.  Elnathan  Davis,  G.  W. 
Messenger,  Eev.  Cyrus  Pierce,  Nathan 
Eichardson,  Amasa  Walker,  A.  C.  White; 
from  Connecticut,  Eev.  J.  C.  Pennington; 
from  New  York,  Eev.  A.  Crummell ;  from 
Maryland,  Eev.  Philip  Berry;  from  South 
Carolina,  Eev.  W.  Hurlburt;  from  Ohio, 
Hamilton  Hill,  Eev.  Asa  Mahan;  from 
Wisconsin,  Hon.  Charles  Durkee;  from 
Montreal,  Eev.  J.  Cordner;  from  Halifax, 
Judge  Marshall;  from  Guatemala,  Fred- 
erick Crowe.  At  the  London  Peace  Con- 
gress in  1843,  which  preceded  the  four 
great  congresses  here  spoken  of,  which  was 
the  first  international  peace  congress  ever 
held,  and  which  owed  its  inspiration  to 
the  suggestion  by  Joseph  Sturge,  of  Bir- 
mingham, to  our  American  Peace  Society 
in  Boston,  we  had  an  equal  number  of 
American  delegates;  and  at  the  London 
Peace  Congress  of  1851  we  had  sixty. 

The  American  delegates  at  Paris  in  1849 
were  welcomed  with  peculiar  warmth,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  congress  the  English 
members  gave  them  a  public  breakfast  in 
the  famous  Old  Tennis  Hall  at  Versailles, 
identified  so  memorably  with  the  early 
scenes  of  the  French  Eevolution.  The 
principal  address  of  greeting  was  by  Mr. 
Cobden,  who  at  one  point  said  to  his 
American  friends  that  "if  he  could  speak 
as  he  wished,  he  would  say  to  them,  if 
they  would  make  America  what  she  should 
be,  what  she  might  be,  what  he  trusted 
she  would  be,  then  they  must  crush  the 
war  spirit  before  it  had  time  to  arrive  at 
maturity.  Talk  of  glory !  The  Americans 


had  no  glory  to  gain  by  war  but  what  they 
would  find  had  been  eclipsed  by  those  who 
had  gone  before  them.  Eather  let  them 
try  to  raise  up  patriots,  philanthropists, 
authors,  and  artists;  let  them  try  to  raise 
up  more  such  men  as  they  had  sent  at  that 
season,  and  that  would  constitute  a  glory 
far  more  precious  and  enduring  than  all 
that  could  be  gained  by  the  most  success- 
ful war."  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  Cobden  spoke,  in  1849,  the  Mexican 
War,  perhaps  the  most  iniquitous  war  in 
our  history — "one  of  the  most  unjust 
wars,"  General  Grant  pronounced  it,  "ever 
waged  by  a  stronger  against  a  weaker 
people" — was  hardly  two  years  behind. 

The  American  responses  to  the  English 
speeches  were  by  Dr.  Allen  (former  presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin  College),  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  and  Elihu  Burritt.  "What 
may  we  not  expect,"  said  Burritt,  "when 
the  hands  of  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States  shall  be  united  and  they 
shall  go  forth  together  to  vanquish  the  in- 
sane and  unnatural  enmities  which  divide 
and  embitter  other  nations !  For  myself, 
I  believe  that  a  few  more  peace  parlia- 
ments like  this  will  not  only  unite  Eng- 
land, France,  and  America,  but  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  in  the  pacific 
dispositions  and  relations  of  one  vast  com- 
monwealth. We  hope  that  most  of  those 
present  on  this  occasion  may  meet  again 
next  year,  at  some  town  on  the  Ehine,  to 
raise  our  white  standard  of  peace  in  Ger- 
many/' 

In  the  congress  itself  the  two  weightiest 
and  most  constructive  addresses  were  made 
by  Elihu  Burritt  and  Amasa  Walker,  both 
Americans  and  both  Massachusetts  men. 
Both  of  them  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

The  congress  recommends  all  the  friends 
of  peace  to  prepare  public  opinion  in  their 
respective  countries  for  the  formation  of  a 
congress  of  nations,  whose  object  it  shall  be 
to  frame  a  code  of  international  laws  on  just 
principles,  and  to  constitute  a  supreme  court, 
to  which  should  be  submitted  all  questions 
relating  to  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of 
nations. 

World  organization — that  was  what  the 
great  Americans  emphasized  at  all  of  those 
great  European  peace  congresses.  Others 
talked  of  the  horrors  of  war,  the  cost  and 
waste  of  war,  the  menace  of  armaments, 
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just  as  men  talk  now;  but  Elihu  Burritt 
and  his  associates  from  Massachusetts 
talked  about  the  way  in  which  war  must 
be  supplanted,  if  it  ever  is  to  be  sup- 
planted, by  international  conference  and 
international  law.  "We  have  listened," 
said  George  Beckwith,  to  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  at  the  Lon- 
don Congress  of  1851,  "to  very  eloquent 
denunciations  of  war;  but  the  practical 
question  before  us  is,  How  can  you  get  rid 
of  this  terrible  evil."  He  believed,  and 
Elihu  Burritt  and  Amasa  Walker  believed, 
that  there  was  a  way.  "We  ask  nations," 
said  Beckwith,  "to  settle  their  disputes  in 
essentially  the  same  way  that  individuals 
do.  That  is  invariably  in  one  of  two 
ways — by  amicable  agreement  between  the 
parties  or  by  reference  to  a  third  party  as 
umpire."  His  London  speech  was  mainly 
an  appeal  for  international  arbitration. 
He  had  been  to  the  Senate  in  Washington 
the  year  before  to  present  the  American 
Peace  Society's  petition  that  our  govern- 
ment should  urge  all  nations  with  which 
it  had  treaty  relations  to  incorporate  in 
all  treaties  provision  for  the  arbitration  of 
any  disputes  arising  between  them.  He 
had  not  expected  a  cordial  response;  but 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  who 
received  the  petition  promptly  replied: 
"You  are  right.  Not  only  is  your  object 
unquestionably  good,  but  the  measure  you 
suggest  is  in  substance  the  very  thing  we 
have  all  along  been  doing  in  our  Republic, 
the  identical  principle  on  which  the  mem- 
bers of  our  confederacy,  these  thirty-one 
State  sovereignties,  adjust  their  own  dis- 
putes with  each  other;  and  the  extension 
of  this  principle  to  our  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  so  far  from  being  at  all  ob- 
jectionable, must  work  well  with  our  ar- 
rangements for  the  preservation  of  peace 
at  home." 

This  was,  of  course,  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  The  principles  of  our  own  national 
federation,  which  has  worked  so  benefi- 
cently for  us,  are  the  great  precursors  and 
arguments  for  international  federation. 
It  was  logical  and  fitting  that  the  pro- 
posal for  this  in  those  old  European  peace 
congresses  should  come  from  the  Ameri- 
can delegates.  When  Burritt  spoke  at 
Paris,  the  prophetic  project  of  William 
Ladd  had  only  just  been  launched.  "More 
than  fifty  essays  have  been  written  upon 
it,"  said  Burritt  in  his  address,  "and  hun- 


dreds of  public  meetings  have  been  held 
in  its  favor,  and  numerous  petitions  have 
been  addressed  to  the  legislatures  of  dif- 
ferent States,  asking  them  to  induce  the 
Federal  Government  at  Washington  to 
propose  to  the  other  governments  of  the 
civilized  world  the  convocation  of  a  con- 
gress of  nations  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  well-defined  code  of  international 
law  and  a  high  court  of  adjudication  to 
interpret  and  apply  it  in  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  We  have  believed 
this  indispensable  for  the  order  and  peace 
of  nations,  and  we  have  deemed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  authoritative  code  of  inter- 
national law,  which  should  govern  the  de- 
cisions of  the  tribunal,  the  first  and  most 
important  step." 

This  brings  us  into  the  very  atmosphere 
and  spirit  of  Geneva.  Indeed,  Burritt  pro- 
posed that  his  Congress  of  Nations  should 
meet  "at  some  convenient  town  in  Swit- 
zerland, or  in  some  other  central  territory, 
which  should  be  considered  neutral 
ground."  Besides  creating  a  world  court, 
the  congress  should  digest  a  plan  for  es- 
tablishing a  uniform  system  of  weights, 
measures,  moneys  and  rates  of  postage, 
and  other  facilities  for  the  social  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  nations.  It  is  the 
very  anticipation  of  the  Assembly  of  our 
League  of  Nations.  Burritt  speaks  of  it 
as  "a  holy  alliance  to  banish  war  and  all 
its  animosities  and  miseries  from  the  com- 
munity." 

Amasa  Walker,  who  followed  Burritt  at 
the  Paris  Congress  in  support  of  his  reso- 
lution in  behalf  of  world  organization  as 
the  remedy  for  war,  was  the  father  of  Gen- 
eral Francis  A.  Walker  and  was  as  able 
and  enlightened  a  man  as  his  illustrious 
son.  "A  Congress  of  Nations,"  he  said, 
"has  long  been  contemplated  in  the 
United  States.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  it  has  been  a  constant  theme  of  dis- 
cussion. A  prize  of  $1,000  was  offered 
some  years  ago  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
subject,  and  a  volume  of  these  essays  has 
been  published  and  widely  circulated.  The 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  reso- 
lution commending  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  National  Congress,  where  a 
resolution  in  its  favor  has  been  introduced. 
Our  friends  of  peace  have  come  to  regard 
it  as  indispensable  to  the  permanent  paci- 
fication of  the  world.  It  seems  to  them 
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absolutely  necessary  that  the  different  na- 
tions of  the  civilized  world  should  come 
together  by  their  representatives  and  see 
what  can  be  done  by  associated  effort. 
It  seems  to  them  that  this  is  the  next  step 
towards  a  higher  and  more  Christian  civili- 
zation; that  union  and  co-operation  have 
become  necessary  to  the  improvement  and 
elevation  of  the  human  race."  The  ob- 
ject of  this  "confederation  to  secure  per- 
manent peace  and  fraternal  intercourse" 
was  to  be  procured  by  "a  congress  to 
enact  laws  and  a  high  court  of  equity  to 
adjudicate  in  accordance  with  those  laws." 
The  congress  should  assemble  once  in  two 
or  three  years  "to  enact  such  laws  and 
regulations  as  the  exigency  of  the  con- 
federated nations  may  require." 

"What  nation,"  he  asked  in  conclusion, 
"will  stand  out  and  refuse  to  enter  this 
League  of  Peace?  What  government  in 
Europe  could  do  this  ?  What  people  would 
submit  to  needless  oppression?  What  na- 
tion in  Europe  wishes  to  increase  or  con- 
tinue its  present  taxation  ?  What  govern- 
ment has  surpuls  funds  to  waste  upon  the 
war  system?  Self-interest  will  compel  all 
civilized  nations  to  come  into  this  fra- 
ternal league.  If  a  few  of  the  leading  na- 
tions came  into  the  measure,  none  can 
afford  to  stay  out.  We  propose  to  bind  to- 
gether the  great  commonwealth  of  nations 
by  such  ties  of  interest  and  such  common 
sentiment  of  fraternity  as  all  the  petty 
rivalries  and  occasional  differences  which 
arise  between  different  States  shall  never 
be  able  to  rend  asunder." 

This  is  almost  precisely  the  program, 
often  in  almost  the  precise  words,  of  An- 
drew Carnegie  in  his  rectorial  address  at 
St.  Andrew's,  on  "A  League  of  Peace," 
in  1905.  It  is  essentially  the  very  pro- 
gram of  Woodrow  Wilson  at  Paris  in  1919, 
put  into  operation  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions at  Geneva.  It  was  commonly  spoken 
of  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  great  peace 
congresses,  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
as  "the  American  way."  Elihu  Burritt 
and  Amasa  Walker  indeed  deemed  it  wise 
to  propitiate  European  pride  by  pointing 
out  that  this  "American  idea"  was  but  an 
old  European  idea  broached  long  before 
and  now  developed  into  a  movement. 
Burritt  began  his  Paris  address  with  these 
words:  "Today  are  fulfilled  the  aspira- 
tions of  that  man  of  courageous  faith  and 
extended  aspiration,  William  Penn,"  pay- 


ing tributes  to  Penn's  famous  "Essay  to- 
wards the  Present  and  Future  Peace  of 
Europe,"  published  in  1693,  which  was  a 
scheme  for  an  alliance  or  compact  among 
the  different  States,  with  a  "General  Diet" 
in  which  each  should  be  represented  by 
deputies,  and  all  differences  should  be  set- 
tled equitably,  without  recourse  to  arms. 
He  also  appealed  to  the  similar  proposal 
of  Emeric  Cruce,  in  France  itself,  earlier 
in  the  same  century,  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  Henry  IVs  "Great  Design."  At 
the  Frankfort  Congress,  the  next  year, 
Burritt,  repeating  his  plea  for  the  Ameri- 
can proposal,  said:  "The  name  of  Im- 
manuel  Kant  is  identified  with  it,  and  it 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  that  remarkable  man  to  ascribe  to  the 
American  mind  a  plan  which  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  world  with  such  clearness 
and  force  before  it  was  ever  mentioned  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Immanuel  Kant's  way  had  become  "the 
American  way";  his  prophetic  and  com- 
manding idea  had  become  the  practical 
program  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
This  program  was  inspired  by  the  same 
spirit  which  animated  the  founders  of  our 
Republic  at  the  beginning.  The  year  be- 
fore the  Paris  Congress,  Richard  Cobden 
had  brought  before  Parliament  the  first 
proposal  for  international  arbitration  as  a 
British  policy  and  had  won  81  votes  for  it. 
At  the  London  Congress  in  1851,  George 
Beckwith,  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  devoted  almost  his  entire 
speech  to  international  arbitration;  the 
year  before,  he  had  urged  upon  Congress 
a  resolution,  to  incorporate  a  provision  for 
arbitration  in  all  our  foreign  treaties.  But 
Samuel  Adams,  in  behalf  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  had  done  this  same 
thing  two  generations  before,  just  after 
the  Revolution,  while  we  were  still  living 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin  were 
the  pre-eminent  peace  men  and  interna- 
tional men  among  the  statesmen  of  their 
age.  In  utter  defiance  of  their  spirit  and 
of  their  express  principles,  politicians  here 
today  shield  and  fortify  themselves  in  pol- 
icies of  an  aloof  and  selfish  nationalism 
behind  some  old  warning  of  Jefferson's, 
which  they  usually  ascribe  to  Washington, 
against  "entangling  alliances;"  and  they 
do  not  state  the  circumstances  which  jus- 
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tified  the  warning  then  and  do  not  jus- 
tify it  now. 

History  shows  no  irony  more  glaring, 
no  "great  refusal"  greater,  than  the  course 
of  the  United  States  in  the  period  since 
1919,  when  our  American  President  at 
Paris  secured  the  adoption  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations.  Every 
principle  of  our  history,  our  high  tradi- 
tion, our  federal  system,  and  our  leader- 
ship for  a  century  in  the  great  movement 
for  international  peace  and  organization, 
every  consideration  of  national  pride  and 
international  obligation,  commanded  us  to 
first  place  in  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  World  Court.  Instead,  with  our  base 
suspicions,  our  partisan  rivalries  and  fini- 
cal dialectics,  we  have  made  the  sublime 
cause  of  our  epoch  the  football  of  petty 
politics,  and  become  the  drag  and  dam- 
per upon  the  world  in  its  great  struggle 
onward  and  upward.  We  have  delayed 
the  world's  progress  by  a  decade,  while 
other  nations  have  faithfully  co-operated 


in  "the  American  way";  and  at  the  end 
of  the  shameful  chapter  we  shall  take  the 
last  place,  where  we  should  have  had  the 
first,  in  the  United  States  of  the  World. 

Victor  Hugo  in  1849  did  not  speak  of 
a  United  States  of  the  World.  He  thought 
of  a  United  States  of  Europe,  which  should 
take  its  place  beside  the  United  States  of 
America  in  brotherly  co-operation  for  the 
world's  peace  and  order.  Elihu  Burritt 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Immanuel  Kant 
made  a  bolder  definition  and  a  larger  syn- 
thesis, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  League 
of  Nations  has  come  before  the  League  of 
Europe.  One  does  not  exclude  the  other. 
There  are  real  and  important  functions 
which  may  be  most  effectively  discharged 
by  regional  organization.  We  have  a  Pan- 
American  union.  A  Pan-European  union 
may  be  as  useful  and  necessary.  But  all 
such  unions  will  be  within  the  great  world 
unions,  and  the  purpose  of  all  will  be  the 
realization  of  Victor  Hugo's  commanding 
prophecy  of  universal  human  brotherhood. 
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OUR  REPLY   ON  WORLD   COURT 
CONFERENCE 

(Following  is  the  text  of  the  reply  sent  by 
Secretary  of  State  Kellogg  to  Alan  F.  Win- 
slow,  American  Charge  d' Affaires  at  Berne, 
for  transmission  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  in  reply  to  a  communi- 
cation from  the  League  inviting  the  United 
States  to  send  delegates  to  Geneva,  to  dis- 
cuss the  reservations  of  the  United  States  to 
the  World  Court  Protocol:) 

SIB  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your 
communication  of  March  29,  1926,  in  which 
you  enclose  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League, 
proposing  that  invitations  be  issued  to  the 
governments  of  the  States  actual  signatories 
of  the  protocol  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  and  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  to  appoint  delegates  to 
meet  in  Geneva  on  September  1  of  the  cur- 
rent year  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  any 
questions  which  it  may  be  proper  for  them 


to  discuss  in  this  connection,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  framing  any  new  agreement  which 
may  be  found  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
special  conditions  on  which  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  adhere  to  the  protocol. 

I  further  note  your  statement  that  invita- 
tions have  been  issued  to  the  various  States 
signatory  to  the  protocol,  and  you  now  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  the  United  States  for 
such  purpose.  I  am  also  advised  that  in  the 
invitation  sent  to  the  States  other  than  the 
United  States  the  League  has  asked  them  to 
indicate  to  the  United  States  Government  the 
difficulty  of  treating  the  American  reserva- 
tions to  adhesion  to  the  Protocol  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  by  direct  exchange  of  notes, 
and  to  point  out  the  need  for  a  general  agree- 
ment. 

Stands  on  Senate  Resolution 

While  acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  the 
invitation  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  attend 
such  a  meeting,  I  do  not  feel  that  any  useful 
purpose  could  be  served  by  the  designation 
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of  a  delegate  by  my  government  to  attend  a 
conference  for  this  purpose.  The  Senate 
gave  its  consent  to  the  adherence  of  the 
United  States  to  the  statute  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  with  certain  specific  conditions 
and  reservations  set  forth  in  the  resolution, 
which  I  forwarded  to  you  as  the  depository 
of  the  protocol. 

These  reservations  are  plain  and  unequiv- 
ocal and,  according  to  their  terms,  they  must 
be  accepted  by  the  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  United  States  and  each  one  of  the  forty- 
eight  States  signatory  to  the  statute  of  the 
Permanent  Court  before  the  United  States 
can  become  a  party  and  sign  the  protocol. 
The  resolution  specifically  provided  this  mode 
of  procedure. 

I  have  no  authority  to  vary  this  mode  of 
procedure,  or  to  modify  the  conditions  and 
reservations,  or  to  interpret  them,  and  I  see 
no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing  the  assent 
of  each  signatory  by  direct  exchange  of  notes, 
as  provided  for  by  the  Senate.  It  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  regret  if  the  Council 
of  the  League  should  do  anything  to  create 
the  impression  that  there  are  substantial  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  such  direct  communi- 
cation. 

Thinks  New  Agreement  Not  Needed 

This  government  does  not  consider  that 
any  new  agreement  is  necessary  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  conditions  and  reservations  on 
which  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  ad- 
here to  the  Permanent  Court.  The  accept- 
ance of  the  reservations  by  all  the  nations 
signatory  to  the  statute  of  the  Permanent 
Court  constitutes  such  an  agreement. 

If  any  machinery  is  necessary  to  give  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  participate 
through  representatives  for  the  election  of 
judges,  this  should  naturally  be  considered 
after  the  reservations  have  been  adopted  and 
the  United  States  has  become  a  party  to  the 
statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice.  If  the  States  signatory  to  the 
statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  desire  to  con- 
fer among  themselves,  the  United  States 
would  have  no  objection  whatever  to  such  a 
procedure,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
does  not  seem  appropriate  that  the  United 
States  should  send  a  delegate  to  such  a  con- 
ference. 

Accept,  sir,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

FRANK  B.  KELLOGG. 


CHICHERIN  AND  TROTSKY  ON 
SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY 

I.  Chicherin's  Letter  to  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  Stating  Mos- 
cow's Position  on  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  March  18,  in  which  you 
kindly  informed  me  of  the  confirmation  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  of  its 
previous  decision  concerning  the  selection  of 
Geneva  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  Prepara- 
tory Disarmament  Commission. 

The  declaration  of  the  Swiss  Government, 
to  which  you  allude  and  which  contains  its 
assurances  as  to  its  disposition  to  treat  the 
Soviet  delegates  on  a  basis  of  equality  with 
the  delegates  of  other  countries,  was  known 
to  the  Soviet  Government  before  the  sending 
of  its  letter  of  January  16  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  This  declaration  can  have  no  in- 
fluence whatever  upon  the  decision  which 
the  Soviet  Government  has  already  taken  in 
this  question. 

When  in  1922  the  Swiss  Government  ad- 
mitted the  presence  of  Soviet  delegates  to 
the  Lausanne  Conference  by  granting  them 
diplomatic  visas,  it  was  likewise  understood 
that  the  Soviet  delegates  would  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  delegates 
of  other  countries.  Nevertheless  the  Swiss 
Government,  although  warned  in  time  of 
threats  made  openly  in  extreme  circles 
against  M.  Vorowsky,  the  Soviet  delegate, 
not  only  took  none  of  the  measures  required 
under  the  circumstances  to  ward  off  a  crim- 
inal act,  but  once  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted did  all  that  was  in  its  power  to  en- 
sure immunity  for  the  criminals. 

The  fact  that  the  Swiss  Government  ob- 
stinately refused  to  fulfill  its  elementary  in- 
ternational duty  and  to  manifest  by  sufficient 
official  action  its  disapproval  of  the  crime 
committed  destroys  the  whole  value  of  the 
assurance  given  by  it  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  allows  the  supposition  that  the 
Swiss  Government  still  allows  itself  to  be 
governed  in  its  attitude  toward  the  Union  of 
Socialist  Soviet  Republics  by  the  mentality 
of  the  same  circles  which  had  first  encour- 
aged and  then  applauded  the  assassination 
of  M.  Vorowsky. 

Therefore  the  Soviet  delegates  cannot  ex- 
pect, any  more  than  in  1922,  efficacious  pro- 
tection on  the  part  of  the  Swiss  authorities. 
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League's  Letters  Criticized 

Your  letters  dated  March  18  and  December 
12  contain  no  positive  argument  in  favor  of 
a  meeting  of  a  preparatory  disarmament 
commission  in  Geneva.  International  con- 
ferences, even  when  they  were  organized  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  have  ofttimes  been 
held  in  various  European  cities  outside  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Soviet 
Government  to  understand  the  motives  for 
which  a  disarmament  conference  in  which 
the  participation  of  Russia  might  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  desirable  could  not  be  held  else- 
where than  in  Switzerland. 

The  last  session  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  was  held  in  Geneva,  does  not  at  all 
prove  the  existence  in  that  city — the  seat  of 
the  League  of  Nations — of  an  atmosphere 
particularly  favorable  to  a  solution  of  inter- 
national questions  in  a  spirit  of  peace,  of 
disinterestedness,  and  of  mutual  concessions. 

If  at  the  time  of  its  last  decision  concern- 
ing the  choice  of  Geneva  for  the  commis- 
sion's meeting  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  could  not  have  supposed  before- 
hand the  existence  of  objections  to  such  a 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
this  was  no  longer  so  when  it  confirmed  this 
decision  on  March  18,  when  it  already  had 
in  its  hands  the  categorical  and  formal  dec- 
laration of  the  Soviet  Government  on  its  de- 
cision in  no  case  to  send  delegates  to  Swiss 
territory. 

If  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
thought  it  must,  nevertheless,  stand  by  its 
anterior  decision,  it  is  necessary  to  conclude 
that  from  the  start  it  deliberately  aimed  to 
prevent  participation  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  work  of  the  Disarmament  Commission, 
and  that  all  the  formal  declarations  on  the 
averred  enormous  importance  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  collaboration  in  the  task  of  disarma- 
ment were  devoid  of  sincerity  and  real  value. 

Inasmuch  as  the  non-participation  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  States  of  Russia  in  the  dis- 
armament conference — determined  definitely 
by  its  absence  in  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion— may  give  a  pretext  to  other  States,  in 
conformity  with  anterior  declarations  of 
some  of  them,  to  wreck  the  work  for  general 
disarmament  or  for  reduction  of  armaments, 
one  might  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
League  of  Nations  or  those  who  direct  it  are 


not  at  all  interested  in  seeing  the  conference 
achieve  positive  results. 

In  other  words,  as  a  directing  personality 
in  American  diplomacy  has  justly  expressed 
it,  "the  preliminary  disarmament  conference 
will  meet  in  Geneva,  if  it  ever  meets,  to  ex- 
amine proposals  on  which  an  agreement  is 
neither  desired  nor  anticipated,  and  which 
have  been  formulated  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  insuring  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise." 

Proposed  Disarmament  in  1922 

One  of  the  means  used  to  insure  this  fail- 
ure is  precisely  to  exclude  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  conference,  although  it  was  first  to 
present  in  full  the  question  of  general  dis- 
armament at  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1922, 
and  had  called  a  conference  of  bordering 
States  with  the  purpose  of  examining  this 
very  question  and  presented  therein  concrete 
and  quite  realizable  proposals — later  spon- 
taneously reducing  its  forces  to  the  minimum 
figure  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  pres- 
ence of  the  refusal  of  other  States  to  reduce 
their  armaments. 

Having  thus  furnished  numerous  proofs  of 
its  pacific  spirit  and  its  sincere  desire  to  see 
the  realization  of  the  task  of  universal  dis- 
armament, or  at  least  to  lessen  the  military 
burdens  imposed  upon  the  peoples,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  never  concealed  its  skepti- 
cism as  regards  the  conference  called  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  Despite  this,  it  con- 
sented to  participate,  even  though  the 
chances  of  success  were  infinitesimal. 

The  attitude  of  the  directors  of  the  League 
of  Nations  by  the  choice  of  the  same  place 
for  the  conference  has  definitely  convinced 
the  Soviet  Government  of  the  lack  of  seri- 
ousness and  insincerity  of  this  initiative  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  as  well  as  the  latter's 
incapacity  and  inaptitude  to  carry  out  so 
important  a  task  as  calling  a  universal  dis- 
armament conference. 

With  the  deepest  interest  and  intention  of 
collaborating  in  the  fullest  degree,  the  Soviet 
Government  will  await  the  day  when  the 
initiative  is  taken  by  a  commission  especially 
created  to  that  effect  and  which,  foreign  to 
the  atmosphere  of  traditions  and  intrigues 
of  Geneva,  can  offer  better  guarantees  of 
success  than  the  League  of  Nations. 
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The  considerations  expounded  above  dis- 
pense with  my  answering  your  letter  of 
March  18.  In  conclusion,  I  allow  myself  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  League  of  Nations 
in  future  will  bother  to  invite  the  Soviet 
Government  to  conferences  only  in  cases 
where  directors  of  the  League  of  Nations 
truly  wish  to  see  it  participate  in  them. 

II.  Trotsky's  Speech  Before  the  Textile  Work- 
ers' Conference  in  Moscow  on  January  29, 
Dealing  with  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad 

Comrades,  during  the  past  few  days  our 
country,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
whole  world,  has  been  intently  following  the 
conflict  that  has  broken  out  between  the  So- 
viet Government  and  the  Chinese  General, 
or  Marshal,  as  he  calls  himself,  Chang  Tso 
lin,  over  the  question  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway.  From  today's  newspapers  you  will 
have  learned,  with  much  rejoicing,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  conflict,  which  threatened  to  de- 
velop into  an  armed  conflict,  is  being  settled 
by  diplomatic  means.  Only  three  days  ago, 
when  the  Soviet  Government  demanded  the 
satisfaction  of  our  legitimate  demands  in  the 
course  of  three  days,  it  seemed  that  the  af- 
fair would  lead  to  a  clash  of  arms.  And  I 
say  here  that  if  on  this  side  there  had  not 
been  a  workers'  and  peasants'  government, 
but  a  very  "peace-loving"  and  "pacifist"  bour- 
geoise  government,  the  affairs  would  have 
inevitably  resulted  in  troops  being  marched 
across  the  frontiers  of  Manchuria. 

Violation  Alleged 

We  have  a  treaty  concerning  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  with  China,  with  the  im- 
potent government  in  Peking,  and  separate 
supplementary  agreements  with  this  Man- 
churian  Marshal  Chang  Tso-lin,  which  pro- 
vide for  the  joint  management  of  the  railway 
and  which  aim  at  converting  the  railway  into 
an  instrument  for  the  peaceful  economic  de- 
velopment of  China.  Now,  these  agreements 
have  been  violated  in  the  most  provocative 
manner. 

In  China  civil  war  is  raging.  Waves  of 
revolution  and  counter-revolution  follow  each 
other  in  rotation,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
railway  is  caught  in  the  turmoil  of  the  strife. 
Marshal  Chang  Tso-lin  is  a  representative  of 
extreme  reaction  in  China  and  he  is  not  sub- 
ordinate to  Japanese  imperialism  only  in  the 


intervals  when  he  is  offering  his  services  to 
the  British  or  other  imperialists.  He  is  seek- 
ing the  master  who  can  provide  him  with 
the  most  gold  and  the  most  arms.  And  it  is 
with  him  that  this  conflict  has  broken  out. 
Through  the  agency  of  one  of  his  generals, 
he  caused  the  arrest  of  Comrade  Ivanov,  the 
general  manager  of  the  railway.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  the  arrest  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  railway  workers  and  clerks ;  the 
railway  workers'  trade  union  was  closed 
down;  numerous  other  outrages  were  com- 
mitted, and  generally  Chang  Tso-lin  trampled 
under  his  military  jackboots  the  very  agree- 
ment he,  himself,  had  signed  with  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  comrades,  we 
could  not  remain  silent;  we  could  not  refrain 
from  demanding  the  release  of  the  arrested 
workers  and  clerks,  particularly  as  one  of  the 
generals  had  threatened  to  bring  them  before 
a  field  court-martial.  A  bourgeoise  govern- 
ment in  such  cases  immediately  raises  the 
cry  of  "National  prestige,"  the  honor  of  the 
flag,  etc.  We,  however,  approached  the  con- 
flict in  a  strictly  business  manner — we  set 
out  to  reach  an  agreement.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  much  use  talking  with  the  marshal 
through  the  medium  of  manifestoes.  It  Is 
necessary  to  supplement  manifestoes,  which 
in  such  cases  are  called  "diplomatic  notes," 
by  armed  force.  And  precisely  here  the  dan- 
ger arose.  .  .  .  Only  by  the  exercise  of 
the  greatest  caution,  combined  with  firmness, 
was  it  possible  to  induce  the  marshal  to  re- 
lease our  comrades  and  restore  the  trade 
unions.  With  regard  to  the  outstanding  ques- 
tion— punishment  of  the  culprits,  compensa- 
tion for  losses,  and,  what  is  most  important, 
the  creation  of  conditions  which  will  preclude 
a  repetition  of  such  incidents — negotiations 
are  proceeding  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Waxing  Eloquent 

Comrades,  the  workers'  and  peasants'  gov- 
ernment does  not  play  with  fire  nor  brandish 
the  sword.  Hitherto  we  have  waged  war  be- 
cause it  was  forced  upon  us,  when  the  knife 
was  at  our  throat.  In  the  present  instance, 
twofold  and  threefold  caution  was  called  for. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  Chinese  are  a 
people  suffering  from  a  double  and  treble  op- 
pression, China  is  surrounded  by  enemies, 
and  more  than  once  she  has  been  throttled 
by  European  imperialists,  and  later  by  Asiatic 
imperialists  in  the  shape  of  Japan.  Being  an 
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oppressed  people,  the  Chinese  are  very  suspi- 
cious, and  quite  justifiably  so.  When  we 
raised  our  hand  to  protect  the  workers  who 
had  been  arrested,  naturally  the  Chinese 
people  immediately  stood  alert.  And  the 
capitalist  press  of  all  countries  commenced 
a  raging  campaign,  in  which  hatred  and  mali- 
cious glee  were  combined.  We  are  aware  of 
the  hatred  of  the  capitalists  toward  us.  It 
is  this  that  dictates  to  our  class  enemy  to 
strive  at  every  step  to  undermine  confidence 
in  the  workers'  and  peasants'  republic.  And 
the<  malicious  glee  was  called  forth  by  the 
expectation  that  we  would  proceed  along  the 
beaten  path  of  colonial  usurpation.  "See," 
they  said,  "Moscow  is,  after  all,  tarred  with 
the  same  brush  as  we  are.  As  soon  as  hands 
were  laid  on  their  railway  they  showed  the 
mailed  fist.  Why,  that  is  our  policy."  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  the  columns  of  the 
capitalist  press  have  been  filled  with  argu- 
ments attempting  to  prove  that  the  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Government  does  not  differ  one 
iota  from  that  of  the  late  Tsarist  Govern- 
ment. 

But  our  enemies  were  mistaken  in  their 
calculations.  They  were  sure  that  we  would 
take  the  advantage  of  this  "fortunate"  pre- 
text to  bring  our  troops  to  Harbin  and  to 
keep  them  there  permanently.  This  has  been 
the  favorite  method  adopted  by  capital :  they 
send  a  missionary;  then  follows  the  mer- 
chant, and  then  a  diplomat;  and  if  an  acci- 
dent happens  to  any  one  of  these,  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  situation  to  send  troops.  The 
troops  are  sent  in  order  to  secure  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  "national  prestige."  The 
troops  come,  but  they  never  depart.  This  is 
how  colonies  are  acquired.  The  Japanese 
militarists,  as  well  as  the  British  and  the 
French,  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  not  unsympa- 
thetic expectation.  "How  fine  it  would  be," 
they  thought,  "if  they,  too,  put  their  foot  in 
it."  It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that 
we  did  not  give  the  capitalist  world  this  sat- 
isfaction, and  never  will.  (Applause.) 

A  "Cursed  Heritage" 

In  greeting  with  pleasure  the  settlement  of 
the  conflict,  we  must  at  the  same  time  firmly 
and  frankly  bear  in  mind  that  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  passes  through  Chinese  ter- 
ritory and  not  through  ours ;  that  it  was  built 
by  the  Tsarist  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  exploiting  the  Chinese  people,  for  the 
practical  annexation  of  the  Chinese  provinces 


of  northern  Manchuria  to  Russia,  and  that 
this  cursed  heritage  hangs  over  the  railway 
to  this  very  day.  The  more  ignorant  of  the 
masses  of  the  Chinese  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  great  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  our  country;  that  we  have  changed  not 
only  the  masters  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way, but  the  masters  of  the  whole  of  Russia. 
And  the  Chinese  are  disquieted  by  the  rail- 
way. Of  course,  the  enlightened  section  of 
the  Chinese  people  know  that  we  attach  im- 
portance to  our  share  in  the  railway  only  to 
the  extent  that  we  cannot  permit  it  to  be- 
come an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
imperialists  against  China  and  against  our- 
selves. When  a  strong  national  government 
is  established  in  China,  we  shall  easily  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  it.  But  the  masses 
of  the  Chinese  people  do  not  fully  understand 
this.  They  must  be  convinced  of  this  by  our 
conduct. 

The  Russian  workers  on  the  Chinese  East- 
ern Railway — and  there  are  about  25,000  of 
them,  the  majority  Soviet  citizens — -are,  as  it 
were,  the  permanent  representatives,  the 
junior  diplomats,  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
very  heart  of  Manchuria ;  and  to  these  we 
must  say :  "Comrades,  we  did  our  best  to 
secure  the  release  of  those  of  you  who  were 
subjected  to  shameful  and  illegal  arrest.  We 
will  not  submit  to  outrage  in  the  future.  But 
we  call  upon  you  to  remember  that  the  rail- 
way was  built  by  Tsarism,  against  the  will 
of  China ;  that  in  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese 
people  there  has  been  preserved  much  legiti- 
mate suspicion  of  the  railway  and  of  its 
masters.  Your  task  is  to  eradicate  this  sus- 
picion, which  we  have  inherited  from  the  old 
regime,  from  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese 
people.  In  order  to  do  this,  you  railwaymen 
must  obliterate  from  your  own  hearts  the 
remnants  of  that  which  was  implanted  by 
Tsarism,  the  remnants  of  that  feeling  of 
superiority  and  contempt  toward  the  Chinese 
people,  whom  you  called  by  degrading  names, 
whom  you  regarded  as  a  'lower  race,'  and 
upon  whom  the  'white  man'  was  accustomed 
to  ride,  both  literally  and  figuratively." 

Asia  Versus  Europe! 

Every  Russian  workingman  in  Manchuria 
must  understand  that  he  occupies  a  respon- 
sible post.  There  it  is  not  a  question  of  the 
"prestige  of  the  national  flag"  ;  there  we  must 
not  shake  the  mailed  fist,  but  hold  aloft  the 
banner  of  Communism;  that  is  to  say,  the 
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banner  of  the  fraternity  of  the  workers  and 
peasants,  irrespective  of  language,  national- 
ity, and  color.  (Applause.)  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal lesson  of  the  conflict. 

The  conflict  in  Manchuria  arose  out  of  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  revolution  in  China ;  and 
the  revolution  in  China  is  part  of  the  long- 
drawn  struggle  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  Asia  against  European  imperialism- 
Asia  versus  Europe.  Asia,  with  twice  the 
population,  has  risen  against  capitalist  Eu- 
rope. But  not  only  Asia.  Along  another  line 
and  by  other  means  North  America  has  risen 
in  all  its  might  against  Europe.  Finally,  ac- 
cording to  the  European  bourgeoisie,  our 
Union  was  born  to  challenge  the  will  and  the 
interests  of  dominant  Europe.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  position  of  Europe 
— that  is,  of  capitalist  Europe — is  becoming 
more  difficult  and  hopeless.  Against  her  is 
Asia,  which  has  risen  in  order  to  secure  its 
independence.  Against  her  is  our  Soviet 
Union,  cot  with  pernicious  propaganda — that 
is  a  bagatelle — but  by  its  very  existence, 
which  is  a  call  to  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
all  countries  to  take  a  new  road.  Europe 
has  long  dominated  the  world,  and  now  her 
day  of  reckoning  has  come. 
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MB.  SAMPILONE,  a  member  of  the  first  and 
only  legation  possessed  by  the  new  Mongo- 
lian Republic,  has  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
London  after  six  or  seven  months,  which  he 
has  spent  in  Germany  buying  machinery 
of  various  kinds.  In  an  interview  Mr.  Sam- 
pilone  explained  that  the  new  Mongolian  Re- 
public was  established  in  1924;  that  its  con- 
stitution was  of  the  parliamentary  and  not 
the  Soviet  type ;  that  its  capital  was  Urga ; 
its  population  1,000,000,  and  its  chief  business 
cattle  and  sheep  breeding.  He  added  that 
his  orders  for  machinery  had  included  the 
wherewithal  to  build  brick  factories,  saw- 
mills, and  motor  repair  shops. 

RUSSIAN     ARCHEOLOGISTS     HAVE     DISCOVEBED 

the  buried  remains  of  an  ancient  city  on  the 
outskirts   of   Moscow,   which   is   believed   to 


date  from  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
when  stone  tools  were  just  beginning  to  be 
discarded  for  metal  ones.  Cattle  raising 
seems  to  have  been  the  main  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants. 

AZTEC    CULTURE   HAS   JUST   BEEN    MADE   more 

available  to  modern  readers  through  the 
translation  of  five  hundred  Aztec  poems  from 
old  documents  recently  discovered.  They 
comprise  three  volumes,  now  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Mexico  City.  The  poems  are  said 
to  display  literary  qualities  of  a  high  order 
and  are  written  in  an  astonishing  variety 
of  metrical  forms.  Twelve  volumes  in  Aztec 
still  remain  not  completely  deciphered. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  OFFICE  at  Ge- 
neva moved  into  its  new  building  the  mid- 
dle of  February.  The  interior  decorations 
and  grounds  are  not  quite  completed,  but  will 
probably  be  in  order  by  summer.  The  new 
location  is  much  nearer  the  center  of  the 
city  than  the  old  offices,  which  were  quite 
in  the  suburbs. 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC CONFERENCE,  which  is  to  come  in  1927, 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  consisting 
of  thirty-two  recognized  experts  on  finance, 
economics,  and  labor.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  not  be  representative  of  their 
respective  countries,  but  will  strive  impar- 
tially to  outline  an  agenda  which  will  not  be 
purely  academic,  but  which  may  have  definite 
practical  results. 

A  WORLD  MIGRATION  CONGRESS  is  to  meet  in 
London  in  May,  which  will  consider  the  best 
measures  to  take  in  combating  the  present 
migration  chaos.  International  and  national 
trade  unions  are  studying  the  question  in 
order  to  present  workable  resolutions  to  the 
Congress,  both  as  to  the  control  of  migration 
movements  and  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  im- 
migrants. 

FRENCH  CENSUS  FIGURES,  just  announced, 
give  a  total  foreign  population  of  2,845,000. 
Italians  head  the  list  with  807,000;  Poles 
and  Russians  number  100,000;  British,  84,- 
000;  Germans,  60,000;  and  the  much  bruited 
"American  hordes"  are  only  50,000. 

ON  MAY  28  THE  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN 
RED  CROSS  CONGRESS  will  open  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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THE  SPANISH  GOVERNMENT  has  decided 
that  professional  begging  must  be  abolished. 
Mendicants  and  beggars  are  to  be  rounded 
up  and  given  an  opportunity  to  take  up  some 
useful  line  of  work.  If  any  prove  recalci- 
trant, they  are  to  be  sent  either  to  work- 
houses or  to  trade  schools  for  instruction. 
Minors  will  be  sent  to  charitable  institutions 
and  trained  to  become  artisans. 

A  WORLD  FARM  CENSUS  to  ascertain  the 
exact  agricultural  situation  has  been  planned 
for  1930.  The  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome  has  notified  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
that  fifty-four  governments  have  already 
agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  scheme,  which  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  on  a  world  scale. 

THIRTY-ONE  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
in  Japan  are  listed,  with  officers  and  ad- 
dresses, in  International  Gleanings  from 
Japan  for  January-February,  1926,  published 
in  Tokyo.  All  these  organizations  have  as  a 
principal  part  of  their  object  the  bringing 
about  of  better  relations  between  Japan  and 
other  countries. 

A  CONCESSION  FOR  A  RIVER  SHIPPING  COM- 
PANY on  the  Volga  was  granted,  late  in 
March,  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  the 
Cunard  and  Holland-America  shipping  com- 
panies. The  Soviet  will  hold  half  the  shares 
and  contribute,  also,  the  entire  shipping  fleet 
on  the  Volga  and  its  tributaries,  with  the 
yards,  wharves,  and  quays.  The  other  half 
of  the  shares  and  the  entire  management 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  two  shipping 
companies.  Most  important  is  the  agreement 
that  the  concessionaires  are  to  have  absolute 
control  over  all  employees.  Never  before  has 
the  Soviet  granted  a  concession  of  this  sort 
to  foreign  companies. 

AN     INTERNATIONAL     CONFERENCE     on     road 

traffic  was  held  in  Paris  beginning  April  20. 

THE  CONSTANTINOPLE  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE has  voted  an  appropriation  of  £12,500 
for  the  purchase  of  a  wireless  telegraph  ap- 
paratus, by  which  the  chamber  can  receive 
information  regarding  world  markets,  ac- 
cording to  L'Economiste  d'Orient. 

"CHILE,"  AN  ATTRACTIVE  ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY,  printed  in  New  York,  made  its 


first  appearance  in  January.  News  about 
Chile,  history,  literature,  education,  economic 
and  civic  matters  pertaining  to  Chile,  all  find 
voice  in  the  periodical. 

ANOTHER  POINT  OF  CONFLICT  in  the  Franco- 
German  commercial  parleys  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  fact  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment complied  with  the  French  Government's 
request  to  renew  the  expired  permission  to 
export  another  54,000  hundredweight  of 
French  vegetables  to  Germany,  the  French 
on  their  part  making  further  concessions  to 
German  exportation  to  France. 

THE  PERSIAN  PARLIAMENT  has  passed  a 
bill  granting  a  concession  to  the  Junkers 
Company  of  Germany  for  the  establishment 
of  an  airplane  route  in  Persia. 

THE  NOBEL  FOUNDATION  is  just  now  the 
center  of  much  discussion  in  Sweden.  A 
motion  has  been  introduced  in  the  Riksdag 
which  contemplates  the  exemption  of  the 
foundation  from  taxation.  The  reasons  for 
awarding  the  various  prizes  are  also  under 
discussion,  as  well  the  methods  of  making 
the  awards.  As- to  the  Peace  Prize,  the  Nor- 
wegian Storthing  has  ruled  that  it  must  be 
awarded  at  least  once  in  five  years. 

THE     DECREASED     BIRTH     RATE     IN     GERMANY 

between  1914  and  1917,  combined  with  the 
increased  death  rate  and  reduced  vitality  of 
children  since  that  time,  will  soon  be  appar- 
ent in  the  shortage  of  boys  available  for 
apprenticeships.  The  male  birth  rate  in  1914 
was  934,200,  and  fell  till,  in  1917,  it  was  only 
471,300.  In  1920  it  had  risen  again  to  927,- 
400.  One  compensation  which  will  help  in- 
crease the  supply  of  young  men  going  into 
trades  is  the  fact  that  the  years  formerly 
spent  in  military  training  need  not  now  be 
taken  from  time  for  productive  work. 

DR.  PEDRO  SANCHEZ,  eminent  Mexican  car- 
tographer, received  on  April  12  the  Cullum 
gold  medal  of  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety of  this  country.  The  medal  was  pre- 
sented by  the  American  ambassador,  Mr. 
Sheffield.  Other  recipients  of  this  medal 
have  been  Admiral  Peary  and  General 
Goethals. 

THE  JAPANESE  COLONY  IN  LIMA,  PERU,  un- 
veiled and  formally  presented  to  the  Peru- 
vian Government,  on  April  5,  a  statue  of 
Manco  Capac,  the  traditional  founder  of  the 
Inca  Empire. 
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PENCILLINGS.  By  J.  Middleton  Murry.  Pp. 
277.  Thomas  Seltzer,  New  York,  1925. 
Price,  $3.00. 

A  handful  of  brief  essays  on  literature, 
readers,  and  writers,  these  were  originally 
published  in  several  London  papers.  Mr. 
Murry,  now  editor  of  the  Adelphi,  has  as- 
sembled some  28  of  them  in  a  volume.  They 
are  altogether  delightful  reading,  resembling 
the  unconsidered  chat  of  a  mature  mind 
perennially  at  home  in  the  classics — Greek, 
French,  and  English — and  accustomed,  also, 
to  browse  among  the  books  of  the  day. 
A  sentence  used  by  some  reviewer  in  the 
morning  paper  sets  Mr.  Murry  off  on  a  ram- 
ble for  illustrations  to  verify  or  refute;  or 
a  bit  of  literary  philosophy  is  suggested  and 
elaborated  by  reference  to  this  and  that 
among  the  great  authors.  Before  one  has 
read  half  a  dozen  chapters,  one  feels  at  home 
in  the  presence  of  great  writers  from  many 
generations ;  and  especially  is  one  at  home 
in  the  delightful  company  of  Mr.  Murry  him- 
self, who  makes  no  attempt,  to  swathe  his 
personality  in  impersonal  diction. 

SUNLIGHT  IN  NEW  GRANADA.  By  William 
McFee.  Pp.  275.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
New  York,  1925.  Price,  $3.00. 

"A  philosophic  traveler,"  Mr.  McFee  calls 
himself.  This  is  as  good  a  name  as  he  could 
have  chosen.  He  is  not  a  tourist  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  and  the  book  he  has  produced 
about  Colombia  is  not  quite  a  travelog.  The 
omission  of  a  map  may  have  been  intentional, 
since  it  was  not  really  a  diary  of  a  journey ; 
but  it  does  seem  rather  a  pity,  in  view  of 
the  common  ignorance  concerning  Latin 
American  geography.  Mr.  McFee's  stories, 
in  his  introduction,  of  two  young  ladies,  one 
of  whom  asked  him  if  Buenos  Aires  was  not 
in  Mexico,  and  the  other  of  whom  confused 
Colombia  with  British  Columbia,  are  not 
more  amusing  than  the  slip  made  by  a  re- 
viewer in  the  New  York  Times  of  October 
25,  who  naively  states  "Sunlight  in  New 
Granada  is  a  record  of  roamings  in  Central 


America."  Therefore,  why  not  a  map,  even 
though  this  be  not  a  travelog? 

Mr.  McFee  has  followed  the  sea  for  most 
of  his  life.  He  admits  that  there  is  that 
in  his  blood  which  urges  him  to  be  on  his 
way.  But  he  does  much  more  than  roam 
about  the  world.  He  reflects  and  questions 
about  what  he  sees;  he  follows  any  lead 
which  seems  to  point  to  possible  answers. 
This  is  why  his  delightful  sketches,  discon- 
nected, but  with  a  real  unity  of  topic,  are 
so  illuminating.  Not  that  he  feels  that  he 
ever  quite  understands  the  folk  in  the  low- 
lands or  highlands  of  Colombia ;  but  he  gets 
clues ;  he  at  least  avoids  the  cock-sureuess 
so  common  in  the  traveler  from  the  north 
in  the  Tropics.  He  shows  us  how  the  differ- 
ences between  Latin  American  and  North 
American  culture  are  really  differences  in 
epoch  as  well  as  space  and  climate. 

The  folk  of  New  Granada  are  modern 
medievals.  They  do  not  care  for  "efficiency." 
The  constitution  of  Colombia  is  "a  miracle  of 
perfection  and  its  working  is  a  miracle  of 
ineptitude."  The  culture  is  that  of  an  age- 
old  civilization,  which,  except  in  a  few 
mechanical  devices,  desires  no  change.  "Yet," 
says  Mr.  McFee,  "the  resistance  of  Latin 
American  peoples  to  what  we  call  progress 
is  not  backwardness  so  much  as  an  instinc- 
tive shrinking  from  the  less  lovely  aspects 
of  our  civilization." 

So  one  is  led  to  respect  these  folk,  so 
different  from  ourselves — their  graces  of 
mind,  their  inherent  dignity,  their  enjoyment 
of  the  exquisite  savor  of  the  present  mo- 
ment— though  they  thereby  fail  to  move  on. 
On  their  part  they  look  upon  the  traveler  as 
a  strange  person,  of  whom  they  would,  if 
they  were  not  too  courteous,  ask  the  question, 
"Why  did  you  leave  your  own  country?" 

After  all  his  experiences  up  and  down  the 
Magdalena  River — by  air,  train,  and  motor — 
up  to  the  Andean  plateau,  where  is  the  cap- 
ital city,  Bogota;  down  again,  through  all 
the  riparian  life  of  the  lower  Magdalena,  the 
author  feels  the  strange  illusion  that  the 
grave  brown  people  of  the  country,  if  not 
the  educated  classes  in  the  city,  are  an  alien 
folk,  from  another  world,  people  out  of  an 
old  legend. 

So,  with  all  his  sympathy  and  uplifting 
good-will,  he  gets  no  nearer  the  explanation 
of  their  difference  than  that  they  are  a 
medieval  folk  of  fine  dignity,  and  to  expect 
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them  to  be  like  ourselves  is  merely  absurd. 
And  there  the  quest  ends. 

THE  WAYS  OF  THE  MIND.     By  Henry  Foster 

Adams.    Pp.  336.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

New  York,  1925.     Price,  $1.80. 

"A  knowledge  of  psychology  is  no  longer 
a  luxury ;  it  is  a  necessity."  This  is  the  first 
sentence  of  the  foreword,  and  is  abundantly 
proved  in  the  book  itself. 

Psychology,  nowadays,  has  added  to  its  dis- 
tinctive technic  of  introspection,  the  methods 
of  observation  and  experiment,  as  used  in 
the  other  sciences. 

Professor  Adams  has  here  produced  an  un- 
usually clear  and  simple  text,  dealing  only 
with  those  topics  on  which  science  is  prac- 
tically agreed.  The  student  will  wish  to  read 
further  in  order  to  follow  the  various  schools 
of  psychology  of  today ;  but  this  book,  so 
lucid  and  well  arranged,  is  an  excellent  foun- 
dation for  such  specific  study. 

THE  RUHR-LORRAINE  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEM. 
By  Guy  Greer.  Pp.  328.  Macmillan,  New 
York,  1925.  Price,  $2.50. 

The  Institute  of  Economics,  under  whose 
auspices  this  book  is  issued,  was  established 
by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York, 
as  an  institute  to  be  "conducted  with  the  sole 
object  of  ascertaining  the  facts  about  current 
economic  problems,  and  of  interpreting  these 
facts  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
the  most  simple  and  understandable  form." 
No  personal  views  of  the  trustees  are  to  have 
any  weight.  The  council  and  staff  have  abso- 
lute freedom  for  scientific  work  under  the 
best  possible  conditions. 

Mr.  Greer,  the  author  of  this  book,  was  for 
a  number  of  years  actively  associated  with 
the  official  administration  of  fuel  distribu- 
tion in  Europe.  Therefore  this,  like  all  other 
books  from  the  Institute,  is  an  admirable 
monograph  on  its  subject. 

Coal  and  iron  are  at  the  bottom  of  modern 
industrial  civilization.  The  great  European 
deposits — coal  lying  in  the  Ruhr,  iron  in  Lo- 
rainne — are  exactly  where  they  were  before 
the  war  shook  the  political  and  social  struc- 
ture of  Europe  to  ruins.  Before  the  war  the 
world  of  industry  and  commerce  was  stead- 
ily— indeed,  quite  rapidly — approaching  a 
sort  of  economic  unity.  Increase  in  the  senti- 
ment of  nationalism  since  1914,  however,  has 
tremendously  increased  the  significance  of 
political  frontiers.  Here,  according  to  Mr. 


Greer,  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  Ruhr- 
Lorraine  problem. 

The  book  is  an  effort  to  clear  the  question 
of  errors  as  to  economic  laws,  in  order  that 
the  political  ideals  may  not  further  run 
counter  to  fundamental  laws  of  nature.  To 
this  end  Mr.  Greer  of  necessity  discusses 
some  political  questions,  fearlessly  and  with 
practical  experience  as  well  as  theory  behind 
him. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  concerns  itself 
with  the  European  economic  system,  its  ma- 
terial basis  and  its  organization.  Repara- 
tions, naturally,  is  a  subject  inextricably  en- 
tangled with  other  economic  threads.  There- 
fore Mr.  Greer  takes  up  a  discussion  of  the 
peace  treaties  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr.  In  respect  to  the  latter  question, 
among  other,  perhaps,  debatable  assump- 
tions, he  makes  the  unquestionable  statement 
that  the  Ruhr  occupation  did  at  least  demon- 
strate the  impossibility  of  solving  an  eco- 
nomic problem  by  military  force. 

He  concludes  with  a  hopeful,  if  astonish- 
ing, note.  Though  the  coke  of  the  Ruhr  and 
the  iron  of  Lorraine  have  long  been  a  source 
of  conflict  between  France  and  Germany, 
with  the  growth  of  better  political  wisdom 
they  may  become  "the  common  basis  for  re- 
newed prosperity  and  genuine  peace." 

AMERICAN  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA.  Report 
of  Conference  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, September,  1925.  Pp.  198.  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  1925. 

The  value  of  the  important  conference  on 
China  held  in  Baltimore  last  fall  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  publication  of  this  volume. 
The  conference  was  entirely  unofficial.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  informa- 
tion and  points  of  view.  The  co-operative 
relations  of  the  Chinese  and  American  peo- 
ples was  the  particular  and  immediate  goal 
sought.  The  result  is  an  important  collec- 
tion of  addresses  by  men,  both  American  and 
Chinese,  who  are  especially  qualified  to 
speak,  not  only  upon  China,  but  upon  Chi- 
nese-American relations — such  men  as  Min- 
ister Alfred  Sze,  Dr.  Ping-Wen  Kuo,  Dr. 
Clarence  Young,  and  Professor  W.  W.  Wil- 
loughby. 

Appendices  to  the  volume  include  an  up- 
to-date  bibliography  on  China,  both  book  and 
magazine  references.  A  good  index  renders 
the  whole  collection  available  for  use. 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied 
in  the  Hague  conferences  and  the  interna- 
tional courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety— e.  g.,  addresses  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Sumner,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beckwith,  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843,  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Minot,  February  10,  1926,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Minot  was  the 
home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  illus- 
trious man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828  ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  ofll- 
cially  organized,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  In 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  16  August,  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


in  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace  jubi- 
lees throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence, 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1899, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses :  in  New  York,  1907 ;  in  Chicago, 
1909 ;  in  Baltimore,  1911 ;  in  St.  Louis,  1913 ; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace, 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every- 
where  its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now,, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forstall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  is 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  call 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motives  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience." 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences   of   duly    appointed    delegates,    acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing,   amending,    reconciling,    declaring,    and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best   interests   of  civilized   States — a 
proposal    repeatedly    made    by    enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all   States  to  a   Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination   of  controversies   between 
nations,    involving   legal    rights — an    institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  Based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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WINDING  UP  OUR  DEBT  FUND- 
ING OPERATIONS 

IT  IS  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
terms  of  settlement  agreed  upon  by 
our  Debt  Funding  Commission  and  the 
representative  of  France  will  be  approved 
by  our  own  Congress  and  by  the  French 
authorities.  When  France  has  settled  her 
debt  with  Great  Britain,  she  will  prob- 
ably proceed  to  establish  her  money  on  a 
gold  basis.  To  achieve  this  is  the  goal 
set  by  the  French  authorities.  It  should 
be  accomplished  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  for  the  difficulty  facing  French 
industry  and  commerce  is  not  the  depre- 
ciated franc;  it  is  the  fluctuating  franc. 
There  can  be  no  stability  in  business  con- 
ducted with  an  unstable  currency.  The 
main  problem  facing  France  is  to  "peg" 
her  currency.  Taxes,  budgets,  the  health 
of  France,  depend  upon  the  certainty 
which  accompanies  the  fixing  of  the  unit 
of  value. 

Before  sailing  for  France  the  French 
ambassador  expressed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  destiny  of  his  country.  He 
pointed  out  that  France  is  suffering  tem- 
porarily from  a  money  crisis,  but  that 
this  money  crisis  is  not  an  economic,  so- 
cial, or  moral  crisis.  "It  is  one  of  the  last 
consequences  of  the  readjustment  of  her 
debts,  of  her  budget,  and  her  financial 
system,"  he  said.  All  of  this,  of  course, 
is  true. 

The  ambassador  also  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  Frenchman  pays  twice  as 
much  in  taxes  as  an  American,  although 


the  wealth  of  France  is  one-sixth  that  of 
the  United  States.  These  facts  have  un- 
doubtedly been  fully  considered  by  our 
Debt  Commission.  It  is  expected  that 
the  French  Parliament  will  ratify  the 
agreement  by  June  2.  In  case  this  is 
not  done,  ratification  in  our  Congress  may 
be  deferred  until  the  December  session. 
Our  Administration  is  anxious  that  such 
a  delay  should  be  avoided. 

From  the  American  point  of  view  the 
two  embarrassing  facts  of  the  situation  are 
the  French  military  campaign  in  Syria 
and  the  similar  war  activities  in  Morocco. 
But  Secretary  Mellon  has  pointed  out  that 
France  has  made  retrenchments  in  her 
military  expenditures,  which  amount  now 
to  less  than  two  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year  as  compared  with  the  three  hun- 
dred forty  million  dollars  a  year  prior  to 
1914.  Mr.  Mellon  is  of  the  opinion  also 
that  France  will  be  able  to  make  pay- 
ments under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
even  if  Germany  should  default  under  the 
Dawes  plan.  The  average  of  3y2  per  cent 
interest  rate  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
ment seems  fair  to  both  governments. 

It  now  appears  with  the  funding  of 
the  French  and  of  the  Jugo-Slav  debts, 
that  our  World  War  Debt  Commission  has 
effected  funding  arrangements  with  thir- 
teen countries,  involving  the  enormous 
sum  of  twenty-two  billion  dollars.  There 
remain  Eussia,  Greece,  Liberia,  and  Ar- 
menia— the  latter  no  longer  a  sovereign 
State — whose  debts  to  the  United  States 
have  not  been  funded. 
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The  major  outstanding  debt  problem, 
therefore,  relates  to  the  agreement  by  our 
commission  with  the  French  ambassador. 
Mr.  Mellon  believes  that  the  terms  fully 
represent  the  French  ability  to  pay.  Our 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  believes  that 
the  United  States  should  ratify  the  agree- 
ment and  in  this  way  contribute  its  part 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  France  and 
the  rest  of  Europe.  From  his  statement 
it  appears  that  the  French  funding  pro- 
gram has  been — 

"calculated  on  the  same  basis  as  in  the 
other  debt  settlements  at  4*4  per  cent  in- 
terest to  December  15,  1922,  and  at  3  per 
cent  interest  thereafter  to  June  15,  1925, 
the  date  of  the  agreement.  The  total  to 
be  funded,  after  a  cash  payment  of  $386,- 
686.89  to  adjust  the  amount  to  round  fig- 
ures, is  $4,025,000,000. 

"Of  this  amount  $3,340,000,000  repre- 
sents principal  and  $68,000,000  the  ac- 
crued interest  to  the  date  of  the  agree- 
ment. There  is  attached  to  my  statement 
a  schedule  showing  the  total  annual  pay- 
ments to  be  made  by  France. 

"Under  the  agreement  France  pays 
$30,000,000  a  year  the  first  two  years, 
$32,500,000  a  year  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  and  $35,000,000  the  fifth  year.  The 
annuities  increase  each  year,  reaching 
$126,000,000  in  the  seventeenth  year, 
thereafter  continuing  at  that  figure,  ex- 
cept for  the  sixty-second  year,  when  the 
payment  is  approximately  $118,000,000. 
Under  the  agreement  the  total  principal 
of  the  funded  debt— including  $685,000,- 
000  accrued  interest — will  be  repaid  in 
full  with  interest  on  the  funded  principal 
as  follows:  After  the  first  five  years  and 
for  the  next  ten  years,  1  per  cent  per 
annum;  for  the  succeeding  ten  years,  2 
per  cent  per  annum;  for  the  succeeding 
eight  years,  2y2  per  cent  per  annum;  for 
the  succeeding  seven  years,  3  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  for  the  remaining  twenty- 
two  years,  3l/2  per  cent  per  annum. 

"The  total  payment  to  be  received  from 
France  on  account  of  the  $3,340,000,000 
originally  loaned  is  $6,847,674,104.17.  The 
present  value  of  these  payments,  on  a  4% 
per  cent  basis,  is  $2,008,122,624,  or  prac- 
tically 50  per  cent  of  the  debt  funded,  as 


compared  with  the  Italian  settlement  of 
26  per  cent. 

"Although  the  United  States  has  out- 
standing a  substantial  amount  of  Liberty 
Bonds  bearing  414  per  cent  interest,  a 
large  part  of  the  government's  require- 
ments are  now  being  financed  at  a  much 
lower  rate.  The  average  cost  of  money 
to  the  United  States  probably  will  continue 
to  decline.  Securities  with  high  interest 
rates,  issued  during  the  war,  will  be  paid, 
redeemed,  or  refunded.  If  we  assume 
that  the  average  cost  of  money  to  the 
United  States  for  the  next  sixty-two  years 
will  approach  a  3  per  cent  basis,  and  if 
we  determine  the  present  value  of  the 
French  annuities  on  that  basis,  we  arrive 
at  a  figure  which  would  approximate  their 
actual  value  today. 

"The  present  value  of  the  French  pay- 
ments on  a  3  per  cent  basis,  is  $2,734,- 
000,000.  This  is  approximately  82  per 
cent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the 
$3,340,000,000  French  debt. 

"Until  the  present  negotiations  and 
settlement,  the  best  offer  received  from 
France  was  made  last  October,  after  two 
weeks  of  negotiations  with  a  French  com- 
mission. Under  that  offer  France  was  to 
pay  $40,000,000  a  year  for  five  years,  $60,- 
000,000  a  year  for  the  next  seven  years, 
and  $100,000,000  a  year  for  the  succeed- 
ing six  years.  There  was  included,  how- 
ever, an  essential  element  of  the  proposal, 
a  so-called  'safeguard  clause,'  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  relieve  France  of  making 
payments  to  the  United  States  if  Ger- 
many did  not  pay  reparations.  The  re- 
ceipt by  the  United  States  of  the  pay- 
ments, therefore,  would  be  uncertain." 

We  are  glad  to  have  Secretary  Mellon 
continue  this  editorial.  He  says : 

"France  at  present  is  not  able  to  set 
apart  large  sums  to  be  transferred  abroad 
as  payments  on  account  of  her  external 
debt.  Despite  great  efforts,  she  has  not 
yet  fully  repaired  the  losses  in  man-power 
and  property  caused  by  the  war.  Her  do- 
mestic debt  has  reached  enormous  pro- 
portions, her  currency  is  inflated,  and  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  raise 
by  taxation  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the 
charges  on  her  debt  and  to  pay  her  or- 
dinary government  expenditures. 
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"Subject  to  the  ill  effects  of  a  fluctu- 
ating currency,  she  has  been  making  every 
effort  to  balance  her  budget.  France  must 
fix  the  amount  of  her  obligations  abroad 
so  that  she  may  definitely  know  all  her 
commitments.  Having  completed  a  set- 
tlement of  her  obligations  to  this  country, 
she  has  started  negotiations  with  her  other 
large  creditors.  When  a  settlement  has 
been  reached  with  Great  Britain,  she  will 
then  be  in  a  position  to  balance  her  budget, 
check  inflation,  stabilize  her  currency,  and 
put  her  finances  on  a  permanently  sound 
basis. 

"Until  these  have  been  accomplished, 
France  cannot  be  expected  to  make  large 
payments  on  account  of  her  war  debts  to 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  To 
insist  on  too  heavy  payments  in  the  early 
years  might  well  jeopardize  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  reforms  essential  to  her 
economic  and  financal  rehabilitation. 

"Criticism  has  been  made  of  France  for 
the  situation  in  which  she  now  finds  her- 
self. In  our  criticism  we  are  likely  to 
forget  the  factors  which  contributed  to 
that  situation.  The  French  people  gave 
so  fully  of  their  man-power  and  their  in- 
dustry during  the  four  years  of  war, 
fought  mainly  on  their  own  soil,  that 
French  taxation  during  the  period  of  the 
war  and  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing could  not  be  so  heavy  as  in  those  coun- 
tries which  were  never  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  The  richest  industrial  section  of 
France  lay  directly  in  the  course  of  the 
German  armies,  and  when  recovered  was 
in  a  destroyed  condition. 

"France  was  faced  with  the  problem 
of  deciding  whether  it  would  leave  the 
country  in  this  condition,  with  its  indus- 
try permanently  crippled,  or  would  recon- 
dition the  soil  and  rebuild  its  plants  at 
whatever  cost,  and  thus  increase  the 
wealth-producing  power  of  the  nation. 

"The  former  course  might  have  per- 
mitted more  immediate  taxation.  The  lat- 
ter course  was  in  substance  the  recreation 
of  industries  able  in  the  future  to  bear  a 
proper  burden  of  taxation.  France  chose 
the  latter  course. 

"The  total  budget  represents  what  the 
government  collects  from  the  people;  the 
total  foreign  trade  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  capacity  to  transfer  sums 
abroad  and  the  total  annual  income  is 


in  this  final  analysis  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  country's  capacity  to  pay. 

"The  British  settlement  calls  for  an 
annual  average  payment  equivalent  to  4.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  British  budget  ex- 
penditures; the  Belgian  settlement,  3.5 
per  cent ;  the  Italian  settlement  to  America 
alone,  4.17  per  cent,  and  the  French  set- 
tlement, 7.33  per  cent.  The  British  set- 
tlement calls  for  an  average  annual  charge 
corresponding  to  1.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
British  foreign  trade;  the  Belgian  settle- 
ment, 0.88  per  cent;  the  Italian  settle- 
ment, 2.87  per  cent,  and  the  French  set- 
tlement, 2.64  per  cent. 

"Great  Britain's  average  annuity  repre- 
sents 0.94  per  cent  of  its  national  income; 
Belgium's,  0.80  per  cent;  Italy's,  0.97  per 
cent;  France's,  1.47  per  cent.  If  we  aver- 
age the  three  indices,  the  comparative 
French  burden  of  her  debt  would  be  3.81 
per  cent;  the  Italian,  3  per  cent;  the 
British,  2.4  per  cent;  the  Belgian,  1.75 
per  cent. 

"If,  instead  of  using  the  average  an- 
nual annuity,  we  should  compare  the  pres- 
ent value  of  the  settlements  with  the  sum 
of  the  three  indices — the  total  budget, 
the  total  foreign  trade,  and  the  total  na- 
tional income  for  a  year  of  each  of  these 
countries — the  burden  of  the  French  set- 
tlement represents  15  per  cent;  the  British 
settlement,  11.7  per  cent  of  this  sum;  the 
Belgian  settlement  7  per  cent,  and  the 
Italian  settlement,  8.58  per  cent. 

"When  viewed  as  a  market  for  the  sur- 
plus products  of  our  fields,  our  mines,  and 
our  industry,  Europe  must  be  taken  as  a 
whole.  While  the  finances  of  its  nations 
are  closely  related,  each  presents  a  distinct 
problem  requiring  individual  treatment, 
but  responsibility  rests  upon  each  nation 
to  effect  its  own  stabilization. 

"France  is  the  last  of  our  large  debtors. 
Her  future  is  bright.  She  has  been  and 
is  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
Her  people  are  able,  hard-working,  and 
frugal.  While  the  burden  of  the  debt  set- 
tlement is  relatively  light  in  the  earlier 
years,  it  is  heavy  in  the  latter  years. 

"To  have  imposed  too  heavy  a  burden 
at  the  outset  would  have  rendered  doubt- 
ful any  subsequent  payments. 

"The  Commission  is  confident  that  that 
settlement,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
ability  of  the  debtor,  as  well  as  to  the 
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rights  of  the  creditor,  is  a  just  settlement, 
fair  both  to  the  American  taxpayer  and 
to  the  French  people." 

Eeplying  to  questions,  Secretary  Mellon 
said  that,  on  its  debt  of  more  than  $407,- 
000,000  for  war  supplies  bought  from  the 
United  States,  France  had  paid  interest 
at  the  rate  of  about  $20,000,000  a  year, 
or  a  total  of  $112,000,000.  He  said 
France's  internal  debt  approximated  $22,- 
000,000,000.  He  testified  that,  owing  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  franc,  the  French 
budget  had  not  been  actually  balanced. 
It  could  not  be  balanced,  in  his  opinion, 
until  France  had  funded  its  foreign  obli- 
gations. France  owed  Great  Britain  about 
$3,000,000,000,  he  said;  loans  made  by 
France  to  Poland  and  other  countries  were 
largely  in  the  form  of  war  material.  He 
testified  that  France  contended  it  had  lost 
about  $200,000,000  on  its  purchases  of 
American  war  supplies. 

France,  he  said,  was  entitled  to  52  per 
cent  of  German  reparations,  or  a  total  of 
about  $6,000,000,000,  which,  under  the 
Dawes  plan,  would  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$250,000,000  a  year. 

Great  Britain  is  richer  and  better  able 
to  pay  than  France,  and  France  has  to  be 
treated  with  this  situation  ever  In  mind. 
France,  according  to  Mr.  Mellon,  has  lost 
most  of  her  foreign  investments,  and  this 
seriously  affects  her  position  in  treating 
for  a  settlement  of  her  external  obliga- 
tions. 

There  remains  to  be  said  that  the  at- 
tempt to  reduce  debts  by  borrowing 
should  be  discouraged  on  all  hands.  It 
requires  110  financial  expert  to  make  it 
clear  that  borrowing  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  debts.  The  debtor  nations 
know  this.  They  are  trying  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  our  funding 
of  the  World  War  debts  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  has  been  a  major  task.  The 
results  may  be  expected  to  be  hopeful  and 
salutary. 


CAN  THE  NATIONS  REDUCE 
THEIR  ARMAMENTS 

"DEPEESENTATIVES  of  many  na- 
•*•  *-tions  are  at  this  moment  studying  in 
Geneva  the  possibilities  of  reducing  arma- 
ments. These  delegates  are  faced  with 
the  general  question  whether  or  not  they 
can  find  a  formula  that  will  satisfy  all 
parties  and  produce  practical  results. 
Specifically  they  are  faced  with  seven 
questions:  First,  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "armament"?  Second,  What  is 
meant  by  the  reduction  and  limitation  of 
armament?  Third,  By  what  standard  is 
it  possible  to  measure  the  armament  of 
one  country  by  the  armament  of  another? 
Fourth,  Is  there  a  difference  between  de- 
fensive and  offensive  armaments?  Fifth, 
On  what  principle  is  it  possible  to  draw 
up  a  scale  of  armaments  allowable  to  the 
various  countries?  Sixth,  Is  there  any 
device  by  which  civil  and  military  air- 
craft can  be  distinguished?  Seventh,  To 
what  extent  is  regional  disarmament  pos- 
sible in  return  for  regional  security? 

These  questions  indicate  something  of 
the  complexity  lurking  in  the  problem  of 
establishing  peace. 

Wide  differences  of  opinion  mark  the 
Geneva  meeting,  and  on  its  success  de- 
pends a  world-wide  attempt  to  disarm. 
One  group  holds  that  disarmament  should 
be  based  on  actual  military  strength — 
armies,  navies,  air  fleets  and  submarines. 

Another  group  insists  that  a  nation's 
potential  powers  of  attack  should  be  con- 
sidered in  a  disarmament  program.  These 
include  a  nation's  man-power,  its  natural 
resources,  such  as  oil  and  iron  ore;  its 
ability  to  manufacture  war  munitions  be- 
cause of  superior  industrial  organization 
and  its  immunity  from  attack  because  of 
geographical  location.  This  theory  widens 
the  discussion  to  almost  unlimited  boun- 
daries, as  it  includes  almost  every  feature 
of  a  nation's  physical  life. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reduction  of 
armaments  is  of  direct  interest  only  to 
a  limited  number  of  countries.  Some  of 
the  powers  have  top-heavy  land  arma- 
ments, but  only  five  or  six  can  be  said  to 
present  a  naval  problem.  And  yet  all 
States  are  indirectly  interested  in  the  re- 
duction of  both  land  and  naval  arma- 
ments, for  it  is  a  matter  which  may  affect 
the  vital  interests  of  all,  economically  and 
politically.  Of  course,  the  reduction  of 
armaments  in  itself  does  not  assure  peace. 
It  would,  however,  contribute  to  the  will 
to  end  war.  Effort  to  find  a  way  for  the 
reduction  of  armaments  is  indicative  of  a 
will  to  lessen  the  chances  of  war.  A  will 
in  that  direction  is  a  will  in  the  direction 
of  peace. 

Twenty-one  countries  were  invited  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  in  Geneva.  The  size  of  their 
armies  and  navies  is  of  interest.  The  Lea- 
gue of  Nations  issues  an  armament  year- 
book. From  this  report  of  1925-1926  it 
is  apparent  that  any  attempt  to  compare 
the  war  strength  of  one  country  with  an- 
other is,  in  the  main,  futile.  Of  course, 
it  is  possible  to  tabulate  figures  setting 
forth  comparative  areas,  populations, 
armies,  and  navies  divided  into  units  of 
more  or  less  definable  exactness.  We  have 
no  doubt  distance,  ocean  currents,  direc- 
tions and  velocities  of  winds,  climate,  not 
to  mention  food  and  mineral  resources, 
are  serious  factors  in  the  determination  of 
the  relative  military  strength  of  nations. 
These  are  matters  often  too  deep,  however, 
even  for  technical  treatment. 

But,  in  our  judgment,  there  is  another 
and  still  more  fundamental  factor  in  the 
problem.  One  of  the  greater  nations  may 
have  a  large  army,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  small  navy,  with  limited  means  of  trans- 
portation. Such  a  nation  is  a  small 
menace  to  her  neighbors,  for  an  army  is 
of  little  use  as  an  offensive  weapon  with- 
out a  navy  to  support  it.  On  the  other 


hand,  a  nation  may  have  a  large  navy; 
but  if  she  has  no  adequate  army,  with 
sufficient  means  of  transportation,  to  fol- 
low up  the  achievements  of  her  navy,  she 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  serious  sense 
a  military  menace.  These  things  are  so 
because  a  nation  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  must  be  thought  to  be 
a  developing  menace.  No  nation  can  be- 
come a  developing  menace  on  any  world 
scale  except  it  be  found  to  be  developing 
both  a  large  army  and  a  large  navy.  This 
point  has  been  emphasized,  we  believe,  by 
Colonel  Vestal,  of  our  American  Army. 
It  is  a  thoughtful  thesis.  On  this  basis 
we  know  of  no  country  which  may  be  said 
to  be  at  this  time  a  developing  menace, 
for  among  them  all  none  is  developing  at 
this  time  both  a  large  army  and  a  large 
navy.  Britain  and  America  have  large 
navies,  but  their  armies  are  small.  Rus- 
sia has  a  large  army,  but  a  small  navy. 
Neither  the  army  nor  the  navy  of  the 
Argentine,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
Holland,  Spain,  Sweden,  or  other  country 
represented  at  the  Preparatory  Confer- 
ence in  Geneva  can  be  said  to  constitute 
in  a  real  sense  a  developing  menace. 

Look  at  some  of  the  figures.  The 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  has 
nineteen  battle  ships,  four  battle  cruisers, 
eight  aircraft  carriers,  forty-six  cruisers 
with  five  building  and  nine  projected, 
one  hundred  ninety-three  flotilla  leaders 
and  destroyers,  and  three  hundred  twenty- 
five  other  naval  craft,  such  as  monitors, 
mine-sweepers,  and  the  like.  France  has 
six  battle  ships,  three  old  battle  ships,  one 
aircraft-carrier,  ten  armored  cruisers, 
twelve  cruisers,  twelve  torpedo  boats, 
seventy-two  flotilla  leaders  and  destroyers, 
sixty  submarines,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
other  naval  craft.  While  these  sixty  sub- 
marines give  England  some  cause  for  ner- 
vousness, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  France 
using  these  vessels  for  offensive  purposes, 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  British  su- 
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perior  naval  forces.  The  United  States 
has  eighteen  battle  ships,  three  aircraft- 
carriers,  thirty-one  cruisers  of  various 
kinds,  two  hundred  ninety-five  destroyers, 
one  hundred  twenty-nine  submarines,  and 
two  hundred  seventy-five  other  craft,  such 
as  mine-sweepers,  patrol  vessels,  and  cargo 
ships.  But  the  total  active  army  strength 
of  the  United  States  is  less  than  140,000, 
which  of  course  does  not  include  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  with  177,000;  the  Organ- 
ized Reserve  of  96,000,  the  Citizens'  Mil- 
itary Training  Camps,  33,000,  and  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  of  110,000. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  this  comparable 
with  the  German  menace  through  the 
generation  prior  to  1914. 

But  here  the  outstanding  thought  con- 
tinues to  intrude  itself  that  the  physical 
military  machinery  is  not  the  important 
nor  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  prob- 
lem of  war  and  peace.  Physical  arms  are 
inert  and  harmless  things.  It  is  the  idea, 
the  motive,  behind  them  that  counts. 
With  warlike  ambitions  the  smallest  ar- 
maments, such  as  a  pistol  in  Sarajevo,  may 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 

So  it  is  well  that  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission, paving  the  way  for  a  later  con- 
ference on  the  reduction  of  armaments,  is 
meeting  and  discussing  these  questions. 
Besides  the  Preparatory  Commission, 
which  convened  on  May  18,  there  is  the 
Permanent  Advisory  Commission  for  Mil- 
itary and  Naval  and  Air  Questions,  which 
convened  on  the  day  following.  There  is 
also  a  body  addressing  itself  to  questions 
connected  with  industry  and  transport. 
While  their  studies  and  conferences  will 
be  helpful  for  any  future  efforts  to  con- 
trol armaments,  the  difficulties  are  so 
great  that  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect very  definite  results  from  their  de- 
liberations. The  absence  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics  is,  of  course,  a  serious  embar- 
rassment, for  any  successful  achievement 


adequate  to  the  need  must  mean  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  all  the  nations. 
Regional  agreements,  like  the  Washington 
Conference  of  1912,  favored  now  at  Gen- 
eva by  Japan,  may  be  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  but  they  will  be  short  and  falter- 
ing steps. 

Thus  here  again  the  nations  find  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  some  way  other  than  by  force 
of  arms  for  the  promotion  of  their  enlight- 
ened interests  and  the  advancement  of 
their  common  weal. 


WE  FAIL  TO  UNDERSTAND 

HUGH  S.  CUMMINGS,  Surgeon 
General,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  is  reported  to  have  given 
formal  notice,  May  17,  to  the  sixty-five 
nations  attending  the  International 
Health  Conference  in  Paris  that  the 
American  Government  disapproves  the  ef- 
forts of  the  League  of  Nations  to  have 
its  own  international  committee  substi- 
tuted for  a  similar  international  body 
operating  from  Paris  under  the  authority 
of  the  first  health  congress.  It  is  this 
Paris  organization  which  the  American 
Government  supports  and  purposes  to 
continue  to  support. 

This  action  by  our  Government  presents 
a  situation  difficult  to  understand.  We 
sent  a  delegation  in  1923  to  the  League 
conference  on  the  Opium  Traffic.  The 
head  of  our  Children's  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  sat  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Traffic  in  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. Our  Public  Health  Service  in 
Washington  organized  a  League  inter- 
change of  medical  officers  in  the  United 
States.  We  sent  experts  to  the  conference 
on  Customs  Formalities.  We  have  been 
represented  in  the  conference  on  Com- 
munication and  Transit,  in  the  conference 
on  Obscene  Publications,  in  the  confer- 
ence on  the  International  Control  of 
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Traffic  in  Arms.  In  the  light  of  these 
facts,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  now  we 
should  seem  to  snub  the  League  in  its 
efforts  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  Paris 
health  organization. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  purpose  to 
develop  the  International  Health  Bureau 
of  Paris  into  a  center  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  health  conditions  throughout  the 
world  without  reference  to  the  activities 
of  the  League.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand this  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  on 
the  formation  of  the  League  a  new  inter- 
national health  organization  was  set  up 
on  the  foundations  of  the  International 
Public  Hygiene  Association,  an  amalga- 
mation which  became  operative  in  the 
fall  of  1923.  It  was  thus  thought  that 
the  League  health  organization  in- 
cluded practically  all  the  governments  of 
the  world.  It  was  claimed  that  this  or- 
ganization was  working  in  closest  har- 
mony with  the  Eed  Cross,  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Sanitary  Bureau,  and  the  Bockefeller 
Foundation.  We  have  been  told  from 
time  to  time  of  the  great  work  done  by 
this  new  organization  in  its  fight  against 
typhus  in  Poland  and  in  its  work  with  the 
refugees  particularly  in  Greece.  It  has 
been  conducting  investigations  in  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean  and  in  the  Far  East. 
It  has  worked  upon  the  problem  of  "sleep- 
ing-sickness" in  tropical  Africa,  of  the 
transmission  of  disease  by  waterways,  of 
the  sanitation  of  ports,  of  the  control  of 
malaria.  It  has  been  conducting  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  various  forms  of 
cancer,  into  the  facts  of  the  influence  of 
opium  and  anthrax.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand,  therefore,  why  just  now  our 
government  should  not  only  turn  away 
from  the  health  work  of  the  League,  but 
condemn  certain  of  its  activities.  At  this 
very  moment  our  delegates  are  sitting 
with  a  commission  set  up  by  the  League 
for  the  study  of  the  problem  of  arma- 
ments. It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  im- 


pression that  our  government  is  not  pur- 
suing what  might  be  called  a  consistent 
policy  in  its  relations  with  the  League  of 
Nations. 

It  is  possible  that  to  demand  consistency 
in  governmental  policy  would  be  to  ask 
too  much.  Our  refusal  to  join  the  League 
of  Nations,  however,  necessarily  embar- 
rasses our  government  in  its  various  at- 
tempts to  work  with  the  agencies  of  the 
League.  Without  knowing  all  the  facts, 
any  criticism  of  our  government  in  such 
major  matters  is  likely  to  be  unjust,  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  our  embarrass- 
ment seems  inevitable  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue. 

Perhaps  after  the  September  meetings 
of  the  League,  and  our  November  elec- 
tions, we  may  expect  from  our  adminis- 
tration a  clearer  definition  of  aims  with 
reference  to  the  various  labors  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 


THREE  OUTSTANDING  MATTERS 
OF  OUR  HEMISPHERE 

THE  three  outstanding  international 
matters  of  particular  interest  just 
now  to  our  Western  Hemisphere  are 
the  Tacna-Arica  dispute  between  Peru 
and  Chile,  the  centennial  celebration  in 
June  of  the  International  Congress  at 
Panama,  and  the  Second  Pan-American 
Red  Cross  Conference,  in  Washington, 
May  25  to  June  5. 

The  efforts  to  solve  the  boundary  dis- 
pute between  Peru  and  Chile  are  at  this 
writing  too  obscure  for  helpful  discussion. 
Our  government  is  still  sending  experts 
to  the  plebiscitary  zone.  Peru  seems  to 
be  pursuing  a  policy  of  wary  watchful 
waiting.  Chile  is  finding  it  necessary  to 
explain  why  she  now  favors  what  she  once 
denounced  and  why  she  now  denounces 
what  she  once  favored.  In  the  meantime 
she  continues  to  demand  that  the  plebis- 
cite go  on.  There  are  evidences  that  our 
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State  Department  feels  itself  faced  with 
something  of  an  impasse;  but  the  secret 
negotiations  proceed.  We  can  conceive  of 
no  better  compromise  than  to  turn  Tacna 
over  to  Peru,  Arica  to  Chile,  and  to  grant 
Bolivia  a  corridor  to  the  sea. 

The  meeting  in  Panama  will  be  held 
from  June  18  to  June  25  upon  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Eepublic  of  Panama.  It 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  congress  com- 
memorative of  the  congress  in  1826 — "the 
genesis  of  all  later  Pan-American  confer- 
ences held  in  various  countries  with  the 
object  of  teaching  a  closer  Inter- American 
understanding." 

True,  the  congress  of  1826  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  particularly  fruitful  in 
its  immediate  results.  Of  the  Spanish- 
American  States  only  Peru,  Colombia, 
Central  America,  and  Mexico  were  repre- 
sented. Others,  including  the  United 
States,  appointed  delegates,  but  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  they  did  not  participate 
in  the  congress.  Mr.  Ladd,  founder  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  made  in  1839 
a  careful  study  of  this  congress,  and 
found  in  it  an  argument  in  favor  of  his 
plan  for  periodic  conferences  of  the  na- 
tions. He  was  impressed  by  "the  business 
done"  at  the  congress ;  its  agreement  upon 
a  treaty  for  a  perpetual  union,  league,  per- 
petual confederation  between  the  States 
represented,  to  which  the  other  powers  of 
America  might  accede  within  a  year;  its 
convention  for  the  renewal  of  the  assembly 
annually  in  time  of  war  and  tri-annually 
in  time  of  peace ;  its  convention  fixing  the 
arms  which  each  member  should  con- 
tribute for  the  common  defense;  its  ar- 
rangement concerning  the  employment  of 
these  arms;  its  other  declarations  such  as 
that  the  treaty  which  Colombia  had  for- 
merly concluded  with  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  Peru  should  be  concluded 
with  certain  reservations.  While  the  dele- 
gates present  confined  themselves  to  mat- 
ters in  which  they  only  were  peculiarly  in- 
terested, the  Panama  Congress  was  the 


first  international  conference  to  turn  the 
minds  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  the  possibilities  facing  the 
independent  states  of  Pan-America. 

The  conference  was  called  by  no  less  a 
man  than  Simon  Bolivar,  and  in  a  mag- 
nanimous spirit.  He  had  in  mind  a  con- 
gress that  would  serve  as  a  council,  inter- 
preter, and  umpire  in  case  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  States.  In  his  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1824,  he  wrote:  "When,  after  a 
hundred  centuries,  posterity  shall  search 
for  the  origin  of  our  public  law  and  shall 
recall  the  compacts  which  fixed  our  des- 
tiny, it  will  consult  with  veneration  the 
protocols  of  the  Isthmus.  .  .  .  What, 
then,  will  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Panama?"  It  was 
Bolivar's  hope  that  such  a  congress 
"should  act  as  a  council  of  appeal  in  times 
of  conflict  and  common  danger,  and 
which,  moreover,  would  be  a  final  inter- 
preter of  public  treaties  when  difficulties 
arise,  and,  in  short,  a  conciliator  in  all  our 
differences."  Mr.  Ladd  concluded  "from 
this  abortive  attempt  at  a  congress  of  na- 
tions .  .  .  that  the  governments  of 
Christendom  are  willing  to  send  delegates 
to  any  such  congress  whenever  it  should 
be  called  by  a  respectable  State,  well  estab- 
lished in  its  own  government,  if  called  in 
a  time  of  peace,  to  meet  at  a  proper  place." 
He  was  not  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
the  congress;  he  was  greatly  encouraged, 
because  the  idea  of  such  a  congress  was 
founded  in  the  principles  of  truth  and 
equity.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  importance  of  his  whole  theory 
of  periodic  international  conferences  for 
the  upbuilding  of  international  law.  Such 
it  was. 

The  coming  congress  is  to  be  more  than 
a  celebration.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  pro- 
mote the  plan  for  a  Pan-American  uni- 
versity in  Panama.  Necessary  steps  will 
be  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  Bolivar  in  compliance  with  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Fifth  Pan-American 
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Congress,  which  met  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
in  1923.  A  striking  monument  by  the 
Spanish  sculptor,  Benlliure,  has  been  de- 
signed for  the  occasion.  The  members  of 
the  congress  are  to  be  delegates  appointed 
by  the  various  governments,  representa- 
tives of  universities  and  learned  societies, 
together  with  the  various  speakers.  It  is 
planned  to  hold  plenary  sessions.  The 
official  languages  will  be  Spanish,  English 
and  Portuguese.  The  deliberations  of  the 
congress  will  be  devoted  to  the  genesis 
and  history  of  the  Congress  of  Panama ;  to 
the  outlining  of  a  league  of  nations  in 
accord  with  Bolivar's  Pan-American 
views;  to  the  organization  of  a  central 
bureau  of  bibliography,  of  scientific  and 
literary  matters  recommended  by  the 
Third  Pan- American  Scientific  Congress; 
to  the  organization  of  the  Gorgas  Insti- 
tute of  Tropical  Medicine;  to  the  inter- 
national importance  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  to  the  influence  of  Bolivar  on  the 
development  of  international  law.  We 
understand  that  our  government  has  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Leo  S.  Eowe,  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott,  and  Mr.  Glenn  L.  Swiggett 
as  official  delegates  to  the  congress. 

The  Second  Pan-American  Eed  Cross 
Conference,  following  the  First  of  1923,  is 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Washington  from 
May  25  to  June  5.  There  will  be  dele- 
gates not  only  from  the  twenty-two  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but 
from  many  nations  abroad.  There  will  be 
general  reports  from  the  various  delega- 
tions on  the  work  of  their  societies,  demon- 
strations of  volunteer  service,  discussions 
upon  such  subjects  as  the  work  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross,  nursing,  public  health, 
disasters,  and  special  studies  by  various 
commissions. 

No  student  of  international  affairs  can 
escape  the  conclusion  that  our  Western 
Hemisphere  has  many  interests  peculiar 
to  itself  and  demanding  for  their  promo- 
tion the  best  in  our  collective  intelligence. 


REVOLUTION  IN  POLAND 

THE  instability  of  Europe  is  brought 
out  in  clear  relief  by  the  recent  coup 
d'etat  in  Poland,  a  revolution,  somewhat 
after  the  Mussolini  pattern,  which  at  this 
writing  appears  little  short  of  a  civil  war. 

When  President  Wilson  outlined  his 
Fourteen  Points,  January  8,  1918,  his 
Thirteenth  was  as  follows:  "An  independ- 
ent Polish  State  should  be  erected  which 
should  include  the  territory  inhabited  by 
indisputably  Polish  populations,  which 
should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access 
to  the  sea,  and  whose  political  and  eco- 
nomic independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity should  be  guaranteed  by  interna- 
tional covenant."  The  views  here  set 
forth  became  the  views  of  the  peacemakers 
in  Paris.  It  may  be  said  that  they  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  world. 

Poland  had  been  an  independent  State 
until  about  the  time  of  our  American 
Revolution,  when  there  were  three  parti- 
tions of  that  land,  once  in  1772,  again  in 
1793,  and  finally  in  1795.  At  that  time 
the  Commonwealth  was  divided  between 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria.  Notwith- 
standing Napoleon's  attempt  to  recreate  a 
quasi-independent  Polish  State  in  1807, 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  sealed  the  parti- 
tions in  1815.  In  19 14  there  was  no  au- 
tonomous Polish  Government  save  in  the 
portion  annexed  by  Austria. 

As  a  result  of  the  late  war  the  independ- 
ence of  Poland  was  proclaimed  November 
9,  1918.  On  the  14th  of  that  month  Gen- 
eral Piludski  assumed  the  leadership  and 
convoked  the  constituent  assembly.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  recognized  the  in- 
dependence of  Poland,  June  28,  1919. 
There  was  a  widespread  hope  that  Poland 
would  take  her  place  once  more  in  the 
community  of  nations. 

But  the  impression  has  grown  that 
Poland  is  a  danger-spot  in  Europe.  The 
Polish-Russian  boundary  has  never  been 
ratified  by  Moscow.  Lithuania  is  not 
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reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Vilna.  Germany 
is  bitterly  opposed  in  her  heart  to  her 
losses  in  Upper  Silesia  and  in  the  Polish 
corridor.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
survival  of  Poland  rests  now  only  upon 
the  support  of  France. 

The  Polish  Government  is  in  a  state  of 
unequilibrium.  This  is  true  of  her  indus- 
tries. Her  stabilized  currency  has  become 
unstable.  Her  8  per  cent  bonds  are  some 
fifteen  points  below  par.  She  has  an 
agrarian  problem;  her  peasants  demand 
division  of  the  big  estates  after  the  pat- 
tern of  Russia.  She  lacks  a  substantial 
middle  class  with  sound  political  training. 
Her  military  expenses  are  relatively  very 
large,  the  peace  strength  of  her  army  be- 
ing twice  that  of  the  United  States.  Her 
expenditures  are  exceeding  her  revenue. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  Polish 
activities  calculated  to  increase  her  em- 
barrassments. She  rid  herself  of  Russia 
through  the  aid  of  Germany  and  after- 
ward insisted  upon  having  large  sections 
of  German  territory  in  Upper  Silesia,  not 
to  mention  the  city  of  Danzig  and  the 
Danzig  corridor.  She  obtained  the  city 
of  Vilna,  in  Lithuania,  by  force  of  arms 
in  1920,  and  this  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  She  burned 
the  city  of  Kiev,  in  the  Ukraine.  At  one 
time  she  threatened  to  attack  Czecho- 
slovakia over  the  city  of  Teschen.  It  was 
Pilsudski  who  ousted  Paderewski  as  presi- 
dent of  the  new  Republic.  Poland  has 
done  little  to  calm  the  hostilities  either  on 
the  West  or  the  East.  The  situation  in 
Poland  is  not  easier  because  of  the  recent 
agreement  between  Russia  and  Germany. 
In  January  of  this  year  her  financial  ad- 
visers insisted  that  she  should  increase  her 
taxation  and  inaugurate  immediate  econo- 
mies. Thirty  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
population  is  unemployed.  It  is  charged 
that  there  is  graft  and  inefficiency  in  the 
government. 

Yet,  familiar  as  these  things  were,  trou- 


bles beginning  on  the  first  of  May  and 
culminating  in  the  coup  d'etat  on  the 
twelfth  shocked  the  world.  For  Poland  is 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
a  candidate  for  a  permanent  seat  on  the 
Council.  She  has  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France.  When  trying  to  float  her  loan  in 
America,  she  gave  to  all  a  roseate  picture 
of  her  political  and  economic  future. 

Her  present  difficulties  seem  to  be  due 
primarily  to  a  lack  of  training  in  govern- 
mental affairs  and  to  an  incapacity  in  the 
industrial  arts.  After  a  century  of  con- 
trol, particularly  in  these  matters,  by  Rus- 
sian, Austrian,  and  German  statesmen 
and  artisans,  her  plight  is  no  worse  than 
might  be  expected.  The  most  hopeful 
view  of  the  condition  at  the  moment  is 
that  Poland  is  simply  suffering  from 
"growing  pains."  Everyone  hopes  that  it 
may  be  no  worse  than  that. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  NICARAGUA 

THE  situation  in  Nicaragua  does  not 
improve.  A  condition  of  civil  war 
exists. 

Friends  of  the  Chamorro  Government 
insist  that  Nicaragua  has  been  faithful  to 
the  treaty  of  1923,  and  that  there  has  been 
neither  a  coup  d'etat  nor  a  revolution  in 
that  country.  They  claim  that  Senator 
Chamorro  was  elected  by  Congress  to  the 
presidency  by  due  process  of  law.  They 
insist  that  President  Solirzano  resigned 
by  his  own  free  will,  and  that  this  made  it 
necessary  to  fill  the  vacancy,  as  was  done 
by  the  election  of  Chamorro.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  in  Nicaragua,  as  in  the  United 
States,  no  court  can  revise  any  impeach- 
ment by  the  Congress.  Vice-President 
Sacasa,  having  been  impeached,  it  is  ar- 
gued, is  no  longer  a  rightful  claimant  to 
the  presidency. 

And  yet  the  probabilities  are  that  our 
government  will  not  recognize  the  Nica- 
ragua Government  so  long  as  General 
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Chamorro  is  its  president.  The  impres- 
sion persists  that  Chamorro  is  in  his  pres- 
ent office  by  force  majeure;  that  he  trained 
his  artillery  on  President  Solirzano's  of- 
ficial residence  and  demanded  complete 
obedience.  It  was  after  that  that  Presi- 
dent Solirzano  gave  in  to  the  demands  of 
Chamorro.  Such  procedure  cannot  be 
called  parliamentary. 

Dr.  Sacasa,  the  vice-president,  demanded 
by  the  Chamorro  forces  "dead  or  alive," 
fled  the  country,  and  arrived  in  the  United 
States  last  December.  He  informed  the 
world  of  what  had  happened  in  his  coun- 
try, with  the  result  that  the  Chamorro 
Government  is  quite  alone  in  the  world, 
unrecognized  by  anybody  outside  Nica- 
ragua. The  Nicaragua  Government  is  di- 
rectly under  Chamorro's  military  thumb. 
The  treaty  of  1923  has  been  violated.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  situation.  From  what  we 
are  able  to  gather,  we  are  of  the  distinct 
impression  that  respect  for  constituted 
procedure,  treaty  agreements,  and  simple 
justice  makes  it  impossible  for  any  govern- 
ment to  recognize  the  present  regime. 
The  nub  of  the  situation  seems  to  be  that 
Nicaragua  must  go  about  the  business  of 
putting  her  own  house  in  order.  That  is 
a  job  for  the  people  of  that  land. 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE  AS  A 
PEACE  AGENCY 

NO  ONE  can  doubt  the  importance  of 
the  motion  picture  in  our  modern 
life.  Mr.  Will  H.  Hays,  former  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  now 
president  of  Motion  Picture  Producers 
and  Distributers  of  America,  Incorpo- 
rated, has  spared  no  effort  to  familiarize 
our  people  with  his  ideals  of  what  motion 
pictures  may  mean  to  the  public.  He 
assures  us  that  they  who  have  the  physical 
control  of  the  motion-picture  industry  are 
ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  public.  He 
grants  that  the  motion  picture,  scarcely 
twenty-five  years  old,  is  advancing  without 


precedents,  and  that  therefore  the  art  is  in 
only  an  experimental  stage.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  either  of  the  size  of  thig 
industry  or  of  its  importance.  We  of  the 
United  States  possess  6  per  cent  of  the 
world's  land  area ;  7  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population;  27  per  cent  of  the  world's 
wheat  production;  40  per  cent  of  the 
world's  coal;  63  per  cent  of  the  world's 
telephones;  75  per  cent  of  the  world's 
corn;  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  automo- 
biles; but  we  produce  practically  90  per 
cent  of  the  world's  motion  pictures.  This 
instrument  is  going  into  the  schools  and 
into  the  churches.  Films  are  made  for 
education,  religious  and  entertainment 
purposes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mo- 
tion pictures  affect  the  knowledge,  the 
emotions,  and  artistic  sensibilities  of  many 
millions  of  people.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  net  results  are  more  beneficial 
than  harmful.  Further,  we  believe  that 
they  will  become  increasingly  serviceable. 
But  we  are  particularly  interested  in 
Mr.  Hays'  views  of  the  international  im- 
plications of  the  motion  picture.  He  has 
recently  said  that  he  looks  upon  the  mo- 
tion picture  as  the  greatest  instrument  hu- 
manity has  yet  known  for  the  bringing 
about  of  a  better  understanding  between 
man  and  man,  between  group  and  group, 
and  between  nation  and  nation.  He  went 
on  to  say: 

"When  we  know  one  another,  we  do  not 
hate  one  another.  When  we  do  not  hate, 
we  do  not  make  war.  Wars — and  lesser 
conflicts — are  caused  because  groups  and 
peoples  do  not  understand  each  other's 
ideas  and  beliefs,  each  other's  backgrounds 
and  ambitions.  Were  all  these  things 
clear,  there  would  be  no  hatred,  no  bitter- 
ness, and  no  war. 

"The  motion  picture  knows  no  barrier  of 
distance.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  the 
distant  group  or  nation  as  something  dif- 
ferent from  ourselves  and  therefore  as 
inimical.  The  motion  picture  knows  no 
barrier  of  language.  We  are  apt  to  re- 
gard those  who  do  not  speak  our  own 
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tongue  as  different  and  inimical.  But  a 
few  thousand  feet  of  celluloid  film  in  a 
metal  container  can  be  sent  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  to  speak  the  language  which 
every  one  understands,  civilized  or  sav- 
age— the  language  of  pictures.  Or,  as  a 
distinguished  writer  has  put  it,  the  Es- 
peranto of  the  eye.  Under  the  benign 
influence  of  familiarity  with  each  other, 
no  matter  where  we  may  dwell  or  how  we 
may  speak,  the  world  is  bound  to  grow 
better,  I  believe,  and  this  is  one  of  my 
greatest  hopes  for  the  motion  picture. 

"Thoughtful  administrators  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  realize  the  possibilities 
of  the  motion  picture  and  are  lending 
their  aid  to  it  in  important  ways.  Only 
the  other  night  in  New  York  City  there 
was  shown  for  the  first  time  a  great 
semihistorical  picture  drama  with  a 
French  setting.  A  number  of  its  scenes 
were  photographed  in  the  most  historic 
buildings  and  outdoor  locations  in  France, 
and  in  all  this  the  French  Government 
co-operated  willingly  and  enthusiastically. 
Before  long  there  will  be  shown  a  pic- 
turization  of  the  great  American  noval  of 
ancient  Eome.  In  the  making  of  that — 
and  of  several  other  stories  which  centered 
about  the  Eternal  City — the  American 
producing  companies  were  given  every 
possible  assistance  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  of  Great  Britain 
has  gladly  aided  us  along  the  same  line. 
Our  own  government  is  co-operating 
closely,  and  we  are  ourselves  determined 
that  at  every  opportunity  a  true  portrayal 
of  American  life  and  ideals  shall  be  given 
to  the  world,  and  that  to  the  nationals  of 
all  countries  shall  go  a  true  message  of  the 
lives  of  the  nationals  of  all  others." 

It  is  something  of  a  fad  with  some  peo- 
ple to  berate  the  "movies"  as  wholly  bad. 
Some  of  them  are  certainly  banal  and 
inane,  wet-blanketing  every  spark  of  in- 
telligence. But  in  the  main  we  are 
"bulls"  on  the  movies.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are  serving  educational  ends, 
often  on  a  high  plane,  and  especially  in 
the  direction  of  international  enlighten- 
ment. 


WASHINGTON  AND  THE  PEACE 
PARTY 

By  EDWIN  D.  MEAD 

THE  question  is  raised  by  a  professor 
of  history  in  one  of  our  universities 
whether  it  is  right  or  fitting  for  peace 
people,  as  such,  to  celebrate  the  birthdays 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  since  both 
were  leaders  in  our  great  wars.  Few  sane 
persons,  with  a  knowledge  of  history,  ques- 
tion the  sad  necessity  of  some  wars  for 
defense,  freedom,  or  the  supremacy  of  law, 
in  the  past,  before  a  World  Court,  a  World 
League,  international  arbitration,  or  any 
legal  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes  had  entered  into  prac- 
tical politics.  The  first  proposal,  indeed, 
for  international  arbitration  was  by  Sam- 
uel Adams,  the  "Father  of  the  American 
Revolution,1"  in  a  memorial  framed  by  him 
for  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  the 
National  Congress  while  we  were  still  liv- 
ing under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Our  war  for  independence  was  not  strictly 
an  international  war,  but  a  civil  war,  be- 
tween the  liberal  and  the  reactionary  par- 
ties in  both  England  and  America,  with 
Chatham,  Burke,  and  Fox  fighting  our 
battle  in  Parliament,  as  Washington  and 
Jefferson  were  fighting  it  here.  No  argu- 
ment can  be  drawn  from  that  situation 
which  affects  the  international  situation 
in  1926. 

So  far  as  peace  and  war  as  political 
methods  are  concerned,  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Franklin  were  emphatically 
on  the  peace  side;  they  were  the  pre-emi- 
nent peace  statesmen  of  their  day.  Wash- 
ington wrote  in  1785 :  "My  first  wish  is  to 
see  war,  the  plague  of  mankind,  banished 
from  the  earth  and  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  this  world  employed  more  innocently 
than  in  preparing  implements  and  exer- 
cising them  for  the  destruction  of  man- 
kind." In  1788  he  wrote  to  the  Marquis 
de  Chastullux:  "It  is  time  for  the  age  of 
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knight  errantry  and  mad  heroism  to  be 
at  an  end.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that  the  manly  employment  of  agriculture 
and  the  humanizing  benefits  of  commerce 
supersede  the  waste  of  war  and  the  rage 
of  conquest."  To  Lafayette  he  wrote :  "It 
is  a  strange  thing  that  there  should  not  be 
room  enough  in  this  world  for  men  to  live 
without  cutting  each  others'  throats/' 
Franklin  was  even  more  pronounced.  "In 
my  opinion,"  he  said  repeatedly,  "there 
never  was  a  good  war  nor  a  bad  peace." 
Twenty  pages  of  Franklin's  peace  utter- 
ances have  been  gathered  into  an  Old 
South  leaflet,  and  its  counterpart  cannot 
be  found  among  the  utterances  of  contem- 
poraneous European  statesmen. 

Of  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,  Jefferson  was  the  pre-eminent  inter- 
national man.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
supererogation  to  quote  peace  passages 
from  him.  Henry  Adams,  in  his  history, 
sums  it  up  truthfully  when  he  says :  "Jef- 
ferson aspired  beyond  the  ambition  of  a 
nationality  and  embraced  in  his  view  the 
whole  future  of  man.  That  the  United 
States  should  become  a  nation  like  France, 
England,  or  Eussia,  or  conquer  the  world 
like  Rome,  was  no  part  of  his  scheme.  He 
wished  to  begin  a  new  era,  hoping  for  a 
time  when  the  world's  ruling  interests 
should  be  universal,  when  questions  of 
boundaries  and  nationality  should  become 
insignificant  and  armies  and  navies  should 
be  reduced  to  the  work  of  police." 

The  whole  question  is  one  of  evolution. 
Emerson  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell 
when  he  said  that  war  belongs  to  the  juve- 
nile period  of  human  development.  It  is 
as  with  absolutism,  polytheism,  polygamy, 
slavery,  witchcraft,  the  burning  of  here- 
tics, and  the  limiting  of  suffrage  and  edu- 
cation to  males.  We  have  now  come,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  to  the  maturity  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  childish 
folly  and  wickedness  of  war  and  substi- 
tute legal  and  rational  procedure,  to  help 


organize  the  family  of  nations  as  "Wash- 
ington and  Franklin  organized  this  fam- 
ily of  States. 

The  question  of  "human  nature,"  which 
troubles  our  writer  and  other  good  folks, 
did  not  trouble  Washington  or  Franklin. 
It  will  trouble  us  less  and  less.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  which  has  changed 
so  much  in  the  last  5,000  years  or  the  last 
1,000,  or  which  is  changing  so  fast  today, 
as  human  nature.  The  founders  of  the 
Republic  did  not  wait  for  any  change  in 
human  nature.  In  every  period,  human 
nature  is  equal  to  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  that  period.  The  founders  util- 
ized human  nature  as  it  was  and  turned  it 
to  rational  ends.  It  is  for  us  to  do  the 
same. 


IN  THE  April  number  of  this  maga- 
zine we  made  use  of  a  statement  rela- 
tive to  "The  Little  Entente"  which  we 
obtained  from  the  European  Economic 
and  Political  Survey,  issued  February  28 
and  published  by  the  Reference  Service 
on  International  Affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  in  Paris.  We  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  we  did  not  acknowledge  the 
source  of  this  information  and  offer  our 
apologies  to  the  "Survey,"  and  particu- 
larly to  Mr.  Burton  Stevenson,  its  able 
editor. 


WAR  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an 
international  crime.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion, after  investigations  covering  nearly 
a  year,  has  concluded  that  there  is  no 
universal  panacea  for  crime,  but  that  the 
application  of  remedies  rests  upon  indi- 
vidual States  and  individual  citizens.  It 
has  been  agreed  that  the  most  pressing 
question  is  that  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  that  the  American  people  in 
the  various  communities  could  make  the 
machinery  of  justice  efficient  if  they 
would  set  their  minds  to  the  task.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  the  arms  industry 
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would  support  a  move  to  obtain  a  uniform 
law  in  all  States  to  control  and  regulate 
the  selling  and  possession  of  pistols  and 
revolvers.  In  the  meantime  another  group 
of  attorneys  and  jurists,  headed  by  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  are  considering  a  plan  for 
eliminating  the  "dishonest  element"  in  the 
legal  profession.  There  seems  to  be  some 
relation  between  all  this  and  the  problem 
of  overcoming  war,  for  in  the  interna- 
tional field  the  most  pressing  question  is 
that  of  the  administration  of  justice. 


ON  MAY  10  there  was  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  upon  the  Tinkham  reso- 
lution. This  resolution,  it  will  also  be 
recalled,  contemplates  the  calling  of  a 
Third  Hague  Conference  for  the  further 
codification  of  international  law.  A  grow- 
ing sympathy  for  this  resolution  is  dis- 
coverable both  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. That  is  all  to  the  good. 


THE  GENNADION,  a  new  library  pre- 
sented   to    the    American    School   of 
Classical   Studies   in  Athens,   Greece,  by 


Dr.  J.  Gennadius,  Honorary  Member  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  was  dedi- 
cated April  23.  The  building,  erected  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  cost  approxi- 
mately $300,000,  and  is  built  of  marble 
from  the  island  of  Naxos,  cut  and  worked 
by  hand.  The  library  consists  of  between 
45,000  and  50,000  items,  volumes,  pam- 
phlets and  documents,  relating  in  some 
way  to  Greece.  It  represents  the  main 
life  work  not  only  of  the  donor,  Dr. 
Joannes  Gennadius,*  but  of  his  father, 
as  well,  in  whose  memory  the  library  is 
given.  The  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies,  dating  from  1881,  provides 
American  college  graduates  opportunities 
for  classical  study  and  investigation. 

In  offering  his  valuable  collection  to 
this  school,  Dr.  Gennadius  said : — 

"My  wife  and  I  make  this  presentation 
in  token  of  our  admiration  and  respect 
for  your  great  country — the  first  country 
from  which  a  voice  of  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement reached  our  fathers  when 
they  rose  in  their  then  apparently  hopeless 
struggle  for  independence/' 
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GENERAL  STRIKE  IN  GREAT 
RRITAIN 

THE  general  strike,  which  had  been 
threatened  in  Great  Britain  for  a  long 
time,  finally  descended  on  the  country  on 
the  night  of  May  3-4.  It  lasted  until  May 
12,  and  proved  to  be  the  greatest  economic 
convulsion  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Background  of  the  Strike 
The  general  strike  came  as  a  result  of 
the  coal  situation.  The  difficulties  in- 
volved in  that  situation  were  stated  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE, 
in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Coal 


Commission.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
report  advocated  a  thorough  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  coal  industry,  pending  which 
it  suggested  certain  reductions  of  the 
miners'  wages  and  the  discontinuance  of 
the  government  subsidy,  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  several  months. 

In  conformity  with  the  report,  the  gov- 
ernment proposed  to  discontinue  the  sub- 
sidy on  May  1.  Frantic  efforts  were  there- 
fore made  to  effect  some  sort  of  agreement 
between  the  miners  and  the  mine  owners 
prior  to  that  date,  the  government  acting 
as  a  mediator  in  the  matter.  The  owners 
asked  for  an  immediate  reduction  of 
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wages  and  the  lengthening  of  the  work- 
ing day  from  seven  to  eight  hours,  promis- 
ing in  return  a  reorganization  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  miners  refused  to  accept  this 
situation  and  struck. 

Unlike  the  similar  situation  in  1921, 
when  Great  Britain  went  through  a  coal 
strike,  the  Trade  Union  Congress  General 
Council,  which  represents  practically  the 
whole  of  British  labor,  now  intervened. 
In  1921  the  coal  strike  was  not  supported 
by  the  other  industries.  This  year  the 
General  Council  took  up  their  cause  and 
issued  a  warning  to  the  effect  that  a  gen- 
eral strike  would  be  called  if  the  miners 
were  forced  to  accept  wage  reduction  or 
hour  extension. 

How  the  Strike  Began 

The  final  negotiations  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  date  set  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
subsidy  were  conducted  between  represent- 
atives of  the  General  Council  and  the 
government.  These  negotiations  followed 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  to  negotiate  directly  with  the 
Miners'  Federation.  (The  reader  will 
find  pertinent  documents  in  connection 
with  these  negotiations  in  the  Interna- 
tional Documents  section.) 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  the 
government  took  the  position  that  it  could 
not  countenance  the  threat  of  a  general 
strike,  which  had  already  been  made  by 
the  General  Council.  While  an  attempt 
was  being  made  to  find  some  sort  of  for- 
mula that  would  take  care  of  the  situation 
thus  created,  report  reached  the  govern- 
ment that  at  least  one  branch  of  the  labor 
organizations  which  were  to  participate  in 
the  strike  had  already  committed  an  overt 
act.  The  printers  employed  by  the  Daily 
Mail  refused  to  permit  that  newspaper  to 
be  issued  with  an  editorial  on  the  coal 
situation  to  which  they  objected.  When 
the  management  refused  to  accede  to  their 
demand,  they  struck.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
this  report,  the  government  broke  off  the 
negotiations  and  the  strike  began. 

Extent  and  Scope  of  the  Strike 

The  principal  industries  affected  by  the 
strike  were  the  transport  and  the  print- 
ing trades,  and  certain  branches  of  the 
iron  and  chemical  trades.  These  repre- 
sented labor's  first  line  of  defense. 

The  government  and  the  British  com- 
munity generally  were,  however,  prepared 


to  handle  the  situation.  Volunteer  trans- 
port services  were  arranged,  and  an 
emergency  situation  was  created  by  a 
proclamation  of  the  King.  This  procla- 
mation conferred  almost  plenary  powers 
on  the  government. 

Soon  after  the  strike  began  it  became 
apparent  that  the  government  were  re- 
solved to  break  it  at  all  costs.  While  it 
was  remarkably  free  from  violence,  never- 
theless it  caused  very  considerable  priva- 
tions in  many  phases  of  national  life.  The 
labor  leaders  were  very  hesitant  to  tie  up 
the  whole  life  of  the  country  completely, 
for  fear  that  that  might  create  a  really  dis- 
astrous situation.  They  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, willing  to  negotiate,  and  private 
conversations  were  in  progress  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  strike  period,  until 
finally  the  strike  was  called  off,  a  little 
more  than  a  week  after  it  had  started,  the 
two  sides;  i.  e.,  the  government  and  the 
General  Council,  assuming  obligations 
based  largely  on  the  Samuels  proposal,  the 
text  of  which  appears  in  the  International 
Documents  section. 

The  coal  miners  remained  on  strike  and 
every  effort  is  now  being  made  to  bring 
that  phase  of  the  situation  to  a  successful 
issue. 


THE  RUSSO-GERMAN  LOCARNO 

ON  APRIL  24  a  treaty  was  signed  in 
Berlin  between  Russia  and  Germany, 
and  notes  were  exchanged  by  the  Russian 
and  German  plenipotentiaries,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  establish  amicable  relations 
between  the  Union  of  the  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics  and  Germany.  This  treaty  has 
been  termed  in  European  political  circles 
the  "Russo  -  German  Locarno,"  and  it 
aroused  an  enormous  amount  of  interest, 
which  was,  however,  eclipsed  for  the  time 
being  by  the  general  strike  in  Great 
Britain. 

History  of  the  Negotiations 

The  long  negotiations  hich  have  led  to 
the  treaty  and  the  notes  really  date  back 
to  the  Genoa  Conference  and  the  Rapallo 
Treaty.  The  actual  negotiations  for  the 
present  treaty  (the  text  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  International  Documents  sec- 
tion of  this  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE)  were  opened  after  the  government 
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of  Herr  Marx  had  issued  its  memorandum 
on  the  question  of  Germany's  entry  into 
the  League  in  September,  1924.  After 
Germany's  desire  to  join  the  League  had 
been  stated  in  so  unequivocal  a  form,  the 
negotiations  for  a  pact  of  security  were 
begun,  and  simultaneously  pressure  began 
to  be  exerted  on  behalf  of  Russia,  which 
did  not  desire  to  see  Germany  brought 
wholly  into  the  orbit  of  the  Western 
Powers.  Germany,  on  her  part,  had  no 
wish  to  break  with  Eussia,  a  step  that 
would  have  been  opposed  to  her  traditional 
policy  and  her  very  large  economic  inter- 
ests in  that  country.  Negotiations  were 
therefore  begun  concurrently  with  the 
more  public  negotiations  for  a  security 
pact.  Germany,  while  anxious  to  enter 
the  League,  realized  that  she  must  also 
remain  on  friendly  terms  with  Eussia. 

For  a  long  time  Eussia  would  not  ac- 
cept the  German  standpoint,  the  Soviet 
Government  affecting  to  regard  the  League 
as  an  instrument  of  the  capitalist  Western 
Powers  for  the  isolation  of  Eussia,  and 
viewing  with  great  chagrin  the  prospect  of 
Germany's  being  brought  into  a  coalition 
against  her.  Accordingly  the  greatest  ef- 
forts were  made,  particularly  by  M.  Chit- 
cherin  during  his  visit  to  Berlin  at  the 
time  of  the  Locarno  Conference,  to  detach 
Germany  from  this  view.  But  the  inter- 
ests of  Germany  required  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Luther-Stresemann  Govern- 
ment should  be  adhered  to,  and  when  the 
Eussian  Government  found  that  this  was 
unalterably  the  case  it  slowly  began  to 
come  around  and  make  the  best  of  matters. 
The  negotiations,  which  had  practically 
fallen  into  abeyance,  were  resumed,  and 
since  February,  when  the  new  attitude  of 
the  Eussian  Government  made  itself  ap- 
parent, conversations  and  exchanges  of  ar- 
guments had  proceeded  rapidly.  These 
were  gradually  formulated  into  a  draft 
treaty,  originally  differing  materially  from 
that  which  was  finally  signed. 

The  Treaty  and  the  League  Covenant 

The  really  critical  part  of  the  instru- 
ments signed  in  Berlin  is  paragraph  3  of 
Herr  Stresemann's  note  to  M.  Krestinsky 
(the  text  of  both  notes  will  be  found  in 
the  International  Documents  section  of 
this  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE), 
which  defines  the  circumstances  in  which 


Germany  would  consider  herself  bound  by 
Article  16  of  the  League  Covenant.  This 
article,  taken  with  Article  17,  throws  upon 
the  members  of  the  League  the  obligation 
to  take  part  in  financial  and  economic 
sanctions  ordered  by  the  League,  mutually 
supporting  one  another  therein,  and  also 
to  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  which 
shall  be  summoned  to  protect  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  when  disregarded  by  a  State 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  member.  By 
the  terms  of  his  memorandum  Herr 
Stresemann  informs  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  these  sanctions  can  only  be  ap- 
plied to  an  aggressor,  that  Germany  will 
have  a  voice  in  determining  who  is  the 
aggressor,  and  that  the  views  of  other 
Powers  that  the  aggressor  was  Soviet  Eus- 
sia could  not,  therefore,  of  themselves, 
bind  Germany  to  participate  in  measures 
of  boycott  and  military  coercion. 

He  incidentally  questions  whether  Ger- 
many would  be  obliged  to  take  any  part 
whatever  in  them,  this  turning  upon  the 
interpretation  of  the  note  defining  Ger- 
many's prospective  obligations  in  the 
League,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  no 
State  could  be  held  to  undertakings  mani- 
festly beyond  its  powers.  If,  therefore, 
the  question  of  coercive  action  against 
Eussia  should  arise,  Germany  would  use 
her  influence  against  it,  and  if  other  States 
should  decide  that  coercive  action  was 
necessary,  their  decisions  would  not  bind 
Germany  against  her  own  judgment.  The 
view  of  the  German  Government  is  that 
in  giving  this  undertaking  to  Eussia  it  is 
not  brought  into  conflict  with  Articles  16 
and  17  of  the  League  Covenant.  But  it 
must  be  added  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
German  Government,  the  contingency  is 
remote,  because  in  any  case  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  all  governments  to  avoid  any 
sanctions  that  will  retard  Eussia's  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Dr.   Benes's   Questionnaire 

While  the  Eusso-German  negotiations 
were  still  in  progress,  Dr.  Benes,  the 
Czechoslovak  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
created  something  of  a  sensation  by  ad- 
dressing a  questionnaire  to  all  the  Lo- 
carno Powers,  in  which  he  inquired  if  the 
projected  treaty  between  Germany  and 
Eussia  was  not,  in  effect,  a  barrier  to  the 
former's  eventual  entrance  into  the  Lea- 
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gue  of  Nations.  In  particular  he  seized 
upon  the  neutrality  clauses  of  the  treaty 
then  under  consideration.  The  Covenant 
of  the  League,  he  insisted,  does  not  per- 
mit neutrality.  Articles  16  and  17  pre- 
clude it.  Even  though  the  Locarno  Powers 
have  given  Germany  the  privilege  of  a 
milder  interpretation  of  clause  16,  that, 
he  argued,  does  not  affect  the  principle. 
Dr.  Benes  made  it  quite  clear  that  upon 
the  solution  of  this  issue  may  depend  the 
entry  of  Germany  into  the  League  next 
September. 

It  is  not  Germany's  relations  with 
Poland  or  Czechoslovakia,  however,  that 
seemed  to  disturb  him  so  much  as  Ger- 
many's relations  to  a  Russia  at  war  in  the 
future  with  Poland  and  Rumania. 

The  questions,  then,  raised  by  Dr. 
Benes,  were  these :  Is  it  right  to  allow  Ger- 
many to  enter  the  League  already  bound 
by  such  a  treaty  with  Russia?  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  Council  of  the  League 
with  Germany  as  a  permanent  mem- 
ber, called  to  pronounce  upon  the  famous 
question  of  the  aggressor.  How  would  a 
Germany  thus  fettered  by  a  previous  treaty 
obligation  be  free  to  act?  Would  it  not 
mean  that  the  German  veto  would  be 
bound  to  work  automatically  in  Russia's 
favor,  or,  at  least,  in  favor  of  the  absolu- 
tion of  a  guilty  Russia  ?  Would  not  Ger- 
many, in  short,  enter  the  League  in  some 
sort  as  Russia's  proxy? 

Reaction  in  Moscow 

Dr.  Benes's  questionnaire  evoked  a  vio- 
lent outburst  of  indignation  in  Moscow. 
Some  Soviet  politicians  even  attempted  to 
persuade  Germany  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment should  protest  against  what  they 
termed  interference  on  the  part  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  German  foreign  policy. 

The  Izvestia,  in  a  leading  article  on  the 
treaty,  expressed  delight  at  what  it  called 
Dr.  Benes's  latest  failure,  and  asserted 
that  he  had  made  on  former  occasions  mis- 
calculations in  international  politics,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  his  attitude  to 
Hungary,  which,  it  said,  aroused  Great 
Britain's  displeasure.  His  latest  was  an 
attempt  to  improve  his  reputation  with 
British  diplomatists,  but  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain,  according  to  the  Soviet  or- 
gan, disapproved  of  the  questionnaire  and 
his  effort  miscarried. 


An  official  report  on  the  new  treaty  was 
presented  to  the  Red  Parliament,  now  in 
session  in  the  Kremlin,  in  Moscow,  by  M. 
Litvinoff,  the  Deputy  Commissar  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  Litvinoff  declared  that  the 
treaty  contained  no  secret  agreements  or 
protocols.  He  expressed  his  conviction 
that  this  agreement  would  extract  the 
sting  from  Locarno  directed  against  the 
Union  of  Soviets. 

Division  of  Opinion  in  Prague 
The  publication  of  the  actual  text  of 
the  Russo-German  treaty  met  with  a  mixed 
reaction  in  the  Czechoslovak  press. 

While  the  semi-official  Prager  Presse 
abstained  from  any  comment,  the  Narodni 
Listy,  Dr.  Kramer's  organ  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party,  questioned  the  sincerity 
of  both  contracting  parties,  basing  its 
opinion  on  the  admission  of  the  Izvestia 
that  the  new  treaty  is  intended  to  oppose 
the  Locarno  bloc  and  to  counter  the  Brit- 
ish effort  to  organize  an  anti-Soviet  group 
in  Europe.  Through  her  alliance  with 
Germany,  the  newspaper  continued,  Soviet 
Russia,  who  will  always  remain  a  disturb- 
ing element  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  will  be 
strengthened,  particularly  as  Germany  is 
bent  upon  upsetting  the  new  order  of 
things  in  Europe,  a  fact  which  the  western 
statesmen  should  understand  at  last.  The 
Prager  Tageblatt,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  think  that  Germany's  obligations  as  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations  will 
clash  with  her  engagements  toward  Rus- 
sia so  long  as  the  pacific  mission  of  the 
League  is  maintained,  since  both  coun- 
tries wish  to  insure  a  world  peace. 

Criticism  in  Great  Britain 

The  publication  of  the  treaty  text  caused 
criticism  in  some  official  circles  in  Great 
Britain,  although  the  general  reception  of 
the  treaty  was  not  inimical.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  in  its  present  form  there 
is  nothing  in  the  treaty  that  would  make 
it  impossible  for,  say,  Great  Britain  to 
sign  an  identical  treaty  with  Russia  to- 
morrow. It  was  further  asserted  that 
Article  3  fully  safeguards  Germany's  pros- 
pective undertakings  under  Article  16  of 
the  League  Covenant,  for  it  precludes  Ger- 
many from  participating  in  financial  or 
economic  sanctions  against  Russia  only  in 
case  Russia  has  herself  maintained  the 
peace.  As  Article  16  of  the  Covenant  en- 
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joins  such  sanctions  only  against  a  State 
which  has  broken  the  peace,  there  can  be 
no  conflict  between  Geneva  and  Berlin  on 
that  score. 

While  there  was  general  agreement  in 
London  that  the  Eusso-German  treaty  is 
juridically  correct  and  fulfills  Germany's 
promise  to  the  Locarno  Powers,  there  were 
those — among  whom  is  understood  to  be 
included  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain — who 
regard  the  moment  chosen  for  the  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty  as  psychologically  bad, 
and  who  fear  that  it  may  lead  to  complica- 
tions between  now  and  September. 

Misgivings  in  France 

The  objections  generally  raised  in  Paris 
to  the  treaty  as  it  stands  were  that,  even 
if  Germany's  undertakings  to  the  Soviet 
Government  may  be  represented  as  being 
formally  consistent  with  the  obligations 
which  she  will  incur  under  the  Covenant 
when  she  has  joined  the  League,  the  treaty 
has  an  unfortunate  look  of  being  superim- 
posed on  the  Covenant,  instead  of  being 
subordinated  to  it  and,  so  to  speak,  spring- 
ing from  it.  With  regard  to  this  aspect  of 
the  matter,  there  is  still  undoubted  un- 
easiness. The  deep  conviction  remains — 
and  probably  nothing  will  eradicate  it — 
that  the  spirit  of  the  new  treaty  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  that  of  the  League  system, 
and  that  unanimity  on  the  Council  will  be 
impossible  to  obtain  on  a  Russian  issue, 
because  Germany  has  morally  bound  her- 
self to  block  any  collective  action  directed 
against  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  German-Soviet  Treaty  did  not  have 
a  good  press.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  newspapers  refrained  from  violent 
comment,  probably  in  the  hope  that  de- 
velopments may  occur  to  give  the  situa- 
tion a  better  aspect.  There  was  clearly  a 
desire  to  save  all  that  is  represented  by 
the  Locarno  Treaties. 

The  Temps,  nevertheless,  was  severe. 
After  the  recent  declarations  of  M.  Chit- 
cherin,  it  regards  the  German-Soviet  move 
as  being  "directed  against  the  policy  of 
Locarno  and  against  the  League  of  Na- 
tions." Generally,  the  argument  of  the 
Temps  was  that  the  Western  Powers,  and 
especially  Great  Britain,  had  gained  a  first 
success  in  turning  Germany  from  a  firm 
alliance  with  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Locarno 


had  got  the  upper  hand  over  Rapallo.  The 
conclusion  of  the  new  treaty  before  Ger- 
many had  even  entered  the  League  and 
before  the  Locarno  agreements  were  in 
operation  was  therefore,  "a  success  for 
Russian  diplomacy,  which  M.  Chitcherin 
will  not  fail  to  exploit  for  the  aims  of  his 
general  policy,  which,  as  is  known,  is 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  League  of  Nations." 
"If  Germany  and  the  Soviet,"  the  Temps 
continued,  "undertake  to  come  to  an  amica- 
ble understanding  on  all  political  and  eco- 
nomic questions  concerning  the  two  coun- 
tries, Berlin  and  Moscow  may  be  expected 
to  consult  one  another  about  the  attitude 
to  be  adopted  on  any  European  problem 
that  arises." 

On  the  neutrality  clause  in  the  new 
treaty,  the  Temps  said:  "It  is  as  difficult 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  obligations  which 
Germany  will  have  as  a  member  of  the 
League  as  to  wed  fire  to  water.  By  the 
formula  used  in  Herr  Stresemann's  letter, 
Germany  runs  the  risk,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, either  of  failing  in  her  duty  to  the 
League  or  of  being  false  to  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  her  undertakings  to  Russia." 
In  short,  the  Temps  argued  that  Germany, 
by  this  treaty,  is  trying  to  keep  the  option 
of  choosing  between  East  and  West. 


REVOLUTION  IN  POLAND 

ON  MAY  12  a  military  uprising  broke 
out  in  Poland,  and  rapidly  developed 
into  a  revolution,  which  overthrew  the 
existing  government  and  substituted  an- 
other in  its  place.  This  swift  change  of 
scene  was  the  result  of  long  and  gradually 
unfolding  developments. 

Antecedents  of  Pilsudski's  Coup 

Poland  had  been  for  some  time  prior  to 
the  revolution  suffering  from  an  almost 
continuous  ministerial  crisis.  Several 
governments  succeeded  each  other  in  fairly 
rapid  succession.  The  position  of  each  of 
them  in  turn  was  made  untenable  by  the 
financial  crisis  through  which  the  coun- 
try has  been  passing  since  the  middle  of 
last  year.  And  the  whole  situation  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
growing  sentiment  among  various  political 
sections  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  strong 
dictatorship. 
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The  name  most  commonly  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  possible  dictatorship 
was  that  of  Marshal  Pilsudski,  the  coun- 
try's national  war  hero  and  first  Chief  of 
State  of  reconstructed  Poland.  Pilsud- 
ski has  been  in  virtual  retirement  since  he 
relinquished  the  conduct  of  state  affairs 
to  the  first  legally  elected  President  of  the 
country  nearly  four  years  ago. 

Shortly  before  the  revolution  the  gov- 
ernment attempted  to  join  forces  with  Pil- 
sudski, whose  prestige  and  influence  had 
been  steadily  growing  in  the  army  circles. 
A  plan  was  proposed  to  make  him  In- 
spector-General of  the  Army,  but  it  never 
materialized. 

On  May  9,  the  Skrzynski  Cabinet  re- 
signed. The  next  day  former  Premier 
Witos  undertook  to  form  a  government, 
but  he  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  task 
when  a  portion  of  the  army  revolted. 

The  fall  of  the  Skrzynski  Cabinet  was 
due  to  the  resignation  from  it  of  its  two 
Socialist  members  who  disagreed  with 
their  colleagues  on  the  question  of  the 
measures  for  the  balancing  of  the  Budget, 
and  also  on  that  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  army  command.  The  latter  contro- 
versy centered  about  Marshal  Pilsudski, 
who  refused  the  office  offered  him  if  he 
were  to  be  subordinated  to  the  Minister  of 
War. 

The  Pilsudski  Revolt 

The  army  revolt  led  by  Pilsudski  was 
precipitated  on  May  10  by  the  publication 
in  Kurjer  Poranny  of  an  interview  with 
Marshal  Pilsudski,  in  which  he  vigorously 
criticized  the  Witos  Government  and  sev- 
eral of  its  predecessors,  their  handling  of 
foreign  affairs  and  the  reorganization  of 
the  army.  Marshal  Pilsudski  demanded 
the  resignation  of  the  Witos  Ministry.  The 
issue  of  the  paper  was  confiscated,  follow- 
ing which  disorders  occurred  in  the  streets 
and  Marshal  Pilsudski's  country  home  was 
attacked  in  the  night.  Negotiations  for 
the  avoidance  of  hostilities  were  later  en- 
tered upon  by  President  Wojiechowski  and 
Marshal  Pilsudski,  but  on  May  12  the 
latter's  troops  crossed  the  river  to  Praga, 
a  suburb  of  Warsaw  on  the  left  of  the 
Vistula,  and  the  government  forces  with- 
drew before  them. 

After  fierce  fighting  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  the  Pilsudski  forces  occupied  the 


public  buildings,  and  the  government  fled 
from  Warsaw.  Later  on  it  resigned,  and 
Pilsudski  became  the  undisputed  master 
of  the  situation. 

The  New  Government 

Pilsudski  has  not  declared  himself  dic- 
tator. He  has  merely  organized  a  new 
government,  in  which  he  himself  occupies 
the  post  of  the  Minister  of  War.  He  has 
announced  his  intentions  of  convoking 
the  Parliament  and  asking  it  to  support 
his  government.  In  the  event  of  the  Par- 
liament's refusal  to  do  this,  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  dissolved  and  new  elections 
ordered. 


FRENCH  ARMY  REFORMS 

MPAINLEVE,  the  French  Minister 
•  of  War,  recently  announced  the 
nature  of  the  army  reforms  which  the 
French  Government  has  under  considera- 
tion. In  his  statement  he  laid  particular 
stress  on  a  distinction  between  the  home 
forces  and  the  foreign  service  units  and 
discussed  at  considerable  length  the  diffi- 
culties created  for  the  French  military 
organization  by  the  slowness  of  growth  in 
the  country's  population. 

Details  of  the  Changes 

The  foreign  troops  will  consist  of  (1) 
the  Colonial  Army,  composed  of  about 
37,000  whites  and  90,000  natives  of  the 
colonies,  (2)  the  mixed  home  and  north 
African  troops,  composed  of  40,000  whites 
and  90,000  natives  of  north  Africa,  and 
(3)  the  Foreign  Legion,  of  about  20,000 
men.  The  total  foreign  army  of  277,000 
will,  therefore,  be  composed  of  97,000 
whites  and  180,000  natives. 

The  home  army  has  to  be  organized  so 
as  to  give  military  instruction  to  all  citi- 
zens capable  of  bearing  arms  and  to  in- 
sure prompt  mobilization  in  case  of  need. 
At  present  the  period  of  service  is  18 
months,  and  the  number  of  home  divisions 
is  32,  some  being  mixed.  It  is  proposed 
to  reduce  the  divisions  to  20;  some  units 
of  each  division  will  be  reduced  to  mere 
cadres.  The  number  of  professional  sol- 
diers, or  those  extending  their  term  of 
service,  will  be  raised  for  the  whole  army, 
home  and  foreign,  from  76,000  to  105,000. 
In  order  that  soldiers  may  be  freed  for 
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purely  military  duties,  15,000  men  will 
be  recruited  on  military  engagements  who, 
with  14,000  men  employed  under  civil  en- 
gagements, will  carry  out  fatigues  and 
similar  maintenance  duties.  They  will 
all  be  non-combatants. 

Period  of  Service 

On  mobilization  the  troops  will  find 
themselves  under  the  orders  of  the  same 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  as 
they  were  with  during  their  period  of 
service.  Reservists  will  be  called  up  for 
one  day  a  year,  in  units  similar  to  those 
which  they  would  join  on  mobilization. 

Classes  will  be  called  up  in  three  instal- 
ments a  year  for  the  infantry  instead  of, 
as  at  present,  two.  For  other  arms  the 
present  system  will  continue.  The  age  of 
calling  up  will  be  raised  from  20  to  21. 
During  the  five  years  when,  owing  to  the 
war,  the  numbers  of  the  contingents  will 
be  low,  it  will  be  possible  to  revert  tem- 
porarily to  the  age  of  20  without  lengthen- 
ing the  period  of  service. 

The  reduction  in  the  period  of  service 
from  18  months  to  one  year  does  not  mean 
an  economy  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Budget.  On  the  contrary,  although  there 
will  be  an  economy  or  320  million  francs 
on  the  ordinary  troops,  the  extra  cost  of 
the  additional  professional  soldiers,  en- 
listed employed  men,  and  civilian  em- 
ployed men  will  be  about  522  millions. 
The  increased  cost  to  the  Budget  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  about  200  millions, 
But  there  will  be  a  national  economy,  be- 
cause the  productive  capacity  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  increased. 


THE  FRENCH  DEBT  SETTLEMENT 

ON"  APRIL  29  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  French  debt  mis- 
sion and  the  American  World  War  Debt 
Funding  Commission.  The  negotiations 
on  the  part  of  France  were  conducted  by 
M.  Berenger,  the  French  Ambassador  in 
Washington. 

Details  of  the  Agreement 

The  French  settlement  provides  for  the 
payment  of  $6,847,674,104.17  over  a 
period  of  62  years  in  complete  liquidation 
of  the  indebtedness  of  $3,400,000,000 
principal  and  $625,000,000  accrued  inter- 


est, this  last  calculation  at  4y2  per  cent  to 
December  31,  1922,  and  3  per  cent  there- 
after to  June  30,  1925.  No  interest  is 
charged  for  the  first  five  years ;  for  the  en- 
suing decade,  1  per  cent;  for  the  succeed- 
ing ten  years,  2  per  cent;  for  the  follow- 
ing eight  years,  2%  per  cent ;  for  the  next 
seven  years,  3  per  cent;  and  for  the  re- 
maining 22  years,  3%  per  cent,  all  of 
which  brings  an  average  rate  of  interest 
over  the  full  period  to  slightly  over  1% 
per  cent. 

The  schedule  of  annuities  is  as  follows 
in  millions  of  dollars:  First  and  second 
years,  30;  third  and  fourth  years,  32^; 
fifth  year,  35 ;  sixth  year,  40 ;  seventh  year, 
50 ;  eighth  year,  60 ;  ninth  year,  75,  tenth 
year,  80,  llth  year,  90;  12th  year,  100; 
13th  year,  105;  14th  year,  110;  15th  year, 
115;  16th  year,  120;  17th  year  to  61st 
year,  125;  the  62d  year,  $117,674,104.17. 

The  present  value  of  this  settlement  on 
the  basis  of  the  4*/2  per  cent  decreed  by 
Act  of  Congress  is  calculated  by  the 
Treasurer  as  $2,008,000,000,  or  about  48 
cents  on  the  dollar  as  against  78  cents 
said  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  and  26 
cents  by  Italy.  A  rough  estimate  of  the 
sums  receivable  by  the  United  States 
from  its  four  principal  debtors — Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium — 
shows  an  average  payment  of  58  cents  on 
the  dollar,  and,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  announced,  "the  French  settle- 
ment substantially  concludes  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  there  remaining  but 
$295,000,000  unfunded.  Of  this,  $193,- 
000,000  is  Russian  and  $24,000,000  Aus- 
trian, which  has  already  been  extended 
by  Congress  for  20  years;  $51,000,000  is 
Yugoslavian,  $15,000,000  is  Greek,  and 
$12,000,000  Armenian." 

No  Safeguard  Clause 

It  will  be  observed  first  that  the  agree- 
ment made  by  M.  Berenger  is  an  advance 
of  $253,000,000  on  the  total  offer  made 
by  M.  Caillaux;  secondly,  that  M.  Beren- 
ger's  initial  suggestion  of  $25,000,000  a 
year  for  five  years  was  found  unacceptable 
and  has  been  sensibly  modified;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  settlement  includes  no 
safeguard  clause  and  does  not  provide 
specifically  for  later  revision. 
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THE  NEW  BRITISH  BUDGET 

PRIL  26  was  the  Budget  Day  in  the 
British  Parliament.  On  that  day 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  introduced  the  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Chancellor  Churchill's  Policy 

In  presenting  his  new  budget,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  declared  that  his 
policy  was  to  transform  last  year's  deficit 
of  £7,900,000  into  a  surplus  of  £14,109,- 
000  by  new  taxes,  or  reshuffling  of  old 
taxes;  and  to  use  this  surplus  for  debt 
reduction  and  a  reserve  for  future  con- 
tingencies. The  coal  subsidy,  he  pointed 
out,  had  made  a  big  blot  on  the  balance- 
sheet  for  1925-26,  just  as  the  threat  of 
trouble  held  the  whole  inkpot  poised  over 
the  balance-sheet  of  1926-27.  The  con- 
suming power  of  the  people  was  increas- 
ing and  changing  in  direction.  The  con- 
sumption of  spirits  had  fallen,  and  sugar 
consumption — helped  by  the  expensive 
experiment  of  subsidizing  home-grown 
sugar — was  now  higher  than  before  the 
war.  Customs  and  excise  generally  were 
less  resilient,  but  also  less  fluctuating, 
owing  to  the  steadier  demand  from  a  more 
carefully  nursed  people  than  previously. 

The  curious  feature  of  the  inland  reve- 
nue returns  was  a  rise  in  supertax,  in 
spite  of  additions.  The  former  feature 
was  due  to  stricter  collection,  the  latter, 
possibly,  to  various  methods  of  avoiding 
the  high  scales  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Churchill's  conclusion  was  that, 
though  the  nation  was  undoubtedly  richer, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  basic  industries 
was  relieved  by  the  brighter  and  larger 
patches  of  other  industries,  the  tax  reve- 
nue— the  only  reliable  revenue — was  sag- 
ging slightly  and  had  been  saved  only  by 
the  proximately  flagging  items  of  miscel- 
laneous receipts  and  those  moribund  taxes, 
the  excess  profits  and  corporation  profits 
duties. 

New   Budgetary   Proposals 

The  principal  new  proposals  introduced 
in  Mr.  Churchill's  budget  were  as  follows : 

Road  Fund: 

Proposed  to  transfer  £7,000,000  to  the 
Exchequer  from  the  balance  of  approxi- 
mately £19,000,000  in  the  Road  Fund; 


and  to  take  a  proportion  of  the  revenue 
of  the  fund  estimated  this  year  to  amount 
to  £3,500,000. 

Betting  Tax: 

A  duty  of  5  per  cent  from  November  1 
next  on  legal  bets  made  with  a  bookmaker ; 
a  duty  of  £10  on  certificates  to  be  taken 
out  by  bookmakers  and  a  duty  of  £10  on 
the  registration  of  each  set  of  premises 
used  by  a  bookmaker  for  receiving  bets  on 
credit.  Relief  for  bets  laid  off  and  beta 
for  any  reason  void. 

Beer: 

Credit  period  to  brewers  for  payment  of 
excise  duty  reduced  from  three  to  two 
months. 

Income  Tax: 

The  three  years'  average  for  Schedule  D 
of  the  income  tax  to  be  abolished  and  that 
schedule  to  be  founded  exclusively  on  the 
preceding  year.  This  will  come  into  op- 
eration in  1927. 

Wrapping  Paper: 

A  duty  on  imports  from  May  1  at  16% 
per  cent  ad  volarem;  preferential  rebate 
of  one-third  for  Empire  goods. 

Chicory : 

Excise  duty  on  home-grown  chicory  re- 
pealed. 

Key  Industries: 

Duty  at  the  present  rate  of  33%  per 
cent  ad  volarem  to  continue  for  further 
10  years,  except  that  the  rate  on  optical 
glass  and  elements  and  instruments  is  to 
be  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  rate  on 
arc  lamp  carbons  Is.  per  Ib.  Certain  ex- 
tensions of  duty  from  May  1.  Antiques  to 
be  free  of  duty. 

Motor  Vehicles: 

Duties  on  hackney  motor  vehicles  made 
uniform  in  all  districts  chiefly  at  the 
higher  Metropolitan  scale  up  to  those 
seating  40  persons ;  a  considerable  increase 
on  the  heavier  vehicles. 

Commercial  goods  vehicles  of  the  one 
to  two  tons  and  upwards  and  tractors  and 
road  locomotives  of  two  to  four  tons  and 
up,  to  pay  higher  duties.  Vehicles  in  the 
last  category  used  for  agricultural  haul- 
age not  affected. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  substituting 
a  motor  spirit  tax  for  the  present  license 
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duties,  proposals  cannot  be  made  in  the 
present  Budget,  but  Mr.  Churchill  hopes 
to  make  the  change  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  Parliament. 

Extension  of  Customs  duty  to  commer- 
cial motor  vehicles. 

Savings  Certificates: 

Holders  of  savings  certificates  of  the 
first  issue  will  be  given  the  options  of  (1) 
holding  them  till  March  31,  1932,  with 
interest  after  the  tenth  year  at  the  rate  of 
Id.  a  month;  (2)  converting  into  four- 
and-a-half  per  cent.  Conversion  loan  at 
the  market  price;  or  (3)  converting  into 
a  four  per  cent  savings  bond,  repayable 
in  ten  years  at  103  per  cent,  or  at  six 
months'  notice  at  par  plus  accrued  in- 
terest. 

Trade  Facilities  Act  not  to  be  renewed. 

Dumping  to  be  stopped  by  making  new 
duties  on  commodities  apply  from  date 
of  introduction. 

The  principle  of  a  ten  years'  guarantee 
to  be  extended  to  all  the  articles  now 
enjoying  Imperial  preference. 

Balance-Sheet  for  1926-27 

The  balance-sheet  for  1926-27  as  issued  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

ESTIMATED  REVENUE 


Customs   108,450,000 

Excise    141,300,000 


Total  Customs  and  Excise...     249,750,000 


Motor  Vehicle  Duties 21,600,000 


Estate,  &c.,  Duties 

Stamps  

Land    Tax,    House    Duty 
Mineral  Rights  Duty.... 

Income  Tax   

Super  Tax    

Excess  Profits  Duty,  &c... 
Corporation  Profits  Tax. . . 


66,000,000 
25,000,000 


and 


1,000,000 

254,800,000 

64,500,000 

2,000,000 

6,500,000 


Total  Inland  Revenues 419,800,000 


Total  Receipts  from  Taxes...     691,150,000 


Post  Office    59,400,000 

Crown  Lands  950,000 

Receipts  from  Sundry  Loans...  21,650,000 
Miscellaneous : 

Ordinary  Receipts    25,600,000 

Special  Receipts   26,000,000 

Total    Receipts    from    Non-Tax 

Revenue  133,600,000 


Total  Revenue  824,750,000 


ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURE 


Consolidated  Fund  Service* 

£ 

National  Debt  Services 364,000,000 

Road  Fund  17,500,000 

Payments  to  Local  Taxation  Ac- 
counts, &c 14,100,000 

Payments    to    Northern    Ireland 

Exchequer  5,200,000 

Other  Consolidated  Fund   Serv- 
ices      2,600,000 


Total  Consolidated  Fund  Serv- 
ices        403,400,000 


Supply  Services 

Army    42,500,000 

Navy    58,100,000 

Air  Force   16,000,000 

Civil  Services 234,257,000 

Customs    and    Excise,    and    In- 
land Revenue  Departments...  11,784,000 
Post  Office  Services 54,600,000 


Total 


Service  ........     417,241,000 


Total  Expenditure   820,641,000 

Surplus    4,109,000 


Total  Expenditure   824,750,000 


TARIFF  PROTECTION  AS  A  MORAL 
ISSUE 

THE  question  of  tariff  protection  is 
one  of  the  issues  that  are  particularly 
at  the  forefront  of  public  discussion  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
taken  up  from  various  angles,  not  the  least 
interesting  of  which  is  that  of  moral  prin- 
ciples. At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British 
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Northwestern  Free  Trade  Union,  the 
moral  aspects  of  free  trade  were  presented 
in  an  exceedingly  interesting  address  by 
Canon  Peter  Green. 

A  great  many  business  men,  said  Canon 
Peter  Green,  did  not  believe  in  abstract 
principles  at  all.  But  the  truth  was  that 
in  every  sphere  of  life  the  thing  that  really 
mattered  was  principles — the  sort  of  prin- 
ciples that  could  be  put,  if  one  wished  to 
do  so,  into  a  book  of  moral  philosophy  or 
political  science  or  economics.  The  one 
thing  worse  than  not  following  your  prin- 
ciples was  having  no  principles  at  all. 

"Members  One  of  Another" 

It  was  the  moral  principles  that  under- 
lay Free  Trade,  even  more  than  its  eco- 
nomic principles,  that  had  always  made 
him  a  Free-trader,  Canon  Green  con- 
tinued. The  most  fundamental  thing 
about  man  was  that  he  was  a  social  ani- 
mal: one  who  depended  entirely  for  his 
well-being  on  those  around  him.  The 
philosophers  said  so,  and  so  did  the  theo- 
logians— witness  St.  Paul.  Transfer  the 
inquiry  into  the  realm  of  economics,  and 
all  standard  economists  told  you  that  man 
could  not  attain  civilization  without  the 
division  of  labor.  The  same  moral  prin- 
ciple could  be  transferred  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  community.  All  countries 
were  members  one  of  another;  and  the 
reason  why  he  disliked  everything  con- 
nected with  protection  was  that  it  was  ulti- 
mately a  denial  of  the  fundamental  unity 
of  all  nations  and  the  mutual  interdepend- 
ence of  one  people  with  another.  It  was 
an  assertion  of  one  of  the  most  definitely 
immoral  principles  in  the  world  —  the 
principle  that  one  man  could  benefit  by 
doing  some  harm  to  another.  This  belief 
that  one  nation  could  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  was,  in  the  speaker's  view, 
a  fundamental  untruth. 

How  many  great  wars  had  had  economic 
foundations?  He  did  not  think  it  would 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  you  could 
discover  an  economic  basis  for  virtually 
every  war  and  every  peace  between  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  present  day. 
Today,  of  course,  if  we  were  to  have  war 
it  would  be  war  for  concessions  or  over 
questions  of  tariffs.  Why  was  it  that  if  we 
could  have  free  trade — we  had  never  had  it 
properly  yet — it  would  be  such  a  perma- 


nent assurance  of  peace?  One  of  the  rea- 
sons seemed  a  sentimental  one,  but  he 
knew  it  to  be  true ;  it  was  because  nothing 
really  promoted  understanding  and  good- 
will between  individuals  so  much  as  trade. 
Trade  was  the  universal  reconciler  and  in- 
terpreter; it  made  us  understand  and  ap- 
preciate our  neighbors. 

Multiplying  Temptation  Needlessly 

Quoting  the  remark  of  a  manufacturer — 
a  free-trader  by  conviction — that  it  would 
have  been  worth  £100,000  to  him  if  certain 
protective  legislation  had  been  passed, 
Canon  Green  said  that  he  wished  to  make 
no  reflection  whatever  on  the  honesty  of 
any  of  our  members  of  Parliament  at  pres- 
ent. But  what  sort  of  men  should  we  find 
in  Parliament  if  there  was  £100,000  wait- 
ing to  be  distributed  among  them?  He 
held  that  there  was  a  strong  obligation  on 
a  government  not  to  multiply  temptation 
needlessly,  and  on  this  point  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  increase  in  newspaper  reports 
of  petty  smuggling  which  had  already  fol- 
lowed the  imposition  of  new  duties.  The 
result  was  not  merely  a  multiplication  of 
individual  offenses,  but  a  lowering  of  re- 
spect for  the  law,  and  that,  again,  was  a 
great  moral  principle.  Policy  ought  to  be 
so  directed  as  to  make  the  law,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  the  expression  of  the  good- 
will of  the  community.  With  high  protec- 
tion the  law  was  certainly  not  the  expres- 
sion of  the  goodwill  of  the  majority  of 
the  community. 

When  he  discussed  things  with  tariff 
reformers,  Canon  Green  went  on,  they 
could  nearly  all  make  out  a  good  case  for 
protection  for  their  own  industry,  but  they 
could  never  convince  him  that  what  they 
wanted  would  be  good  for  anybody  else. 
In  other  words,  the  whole  basis  of  protec- 
tion came  to  be  individual  selfishness;  not 
the  benefit  of  the  country,  but  the  benefit 
oF~the  individual.  If  you  attempted  to 
make  it  a  universal  benefit,  the  position 
would  be  exactly  as  if  every  member  of  his 
audience  were  to  give  every  other  member 
a  shilling.  The  phrase  which  always 
seemed  to  him  to  stamp  the  whole  protec- 
tionist policy  as  radically  immoral  was 
"Making  the  foreigner  pay."  What  that 
meant  was  making  him  pay  for  something 
you  ought  to  pay  for  yourself,  and  to  make 
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a  person  pay  for  what  he  did  not  get  was 
in  itself  a  form  of  robbery. 

Ultimately,  to  come  back  to  the  great 
principles  which  he  believed  ought  to  rule 
a  man's  life,  protection  was  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  great  moral  principle  that  we 
were  members  one  of  another. 


CHILE  AND  PERU 

THE  plebiscite  in  the  dispute  over 
Tacna  and  Arica  is  resting  on  its  oars 
at  this  writing,  and  negotiations  are  being 
conducted  in  terms  of  mediation,  the 
mediator  being  Secretary  Kellogg.  At 
the  moment  the  situation  is  too  delicate 
for  editorial  opinion,  careless  or  other- 
wise. We  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to 
a  simple  account  of  the  facts. 

April  17  the  Department  of  State  gave 
out  the  following  self-explanatory  state- 
ment: 

"Concerning  the  pending  negotiations 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Tacna-Arica 
dispute,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been, 
advised  that  the  suggestion  which  he 
made  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Peru  and 
Chile  at  their  last  meeting  here,  on  April 
15,  has  been  given  partial  publicity  in  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  countries  involved. 
In  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  possible 
misunderstanding,  the  Secretary,  acting 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  both 
plenipotentiaries,  now  deems  it  wise  to 
make  public  the  full  terms  of  this  sugges- 
tion, which  are  as  follows: 

"  'The  Secretary  of  State  has  the  honor 
to  suggest  that  in  the  interest  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  a  cordial  rapprochement 
between  the  parties,  they  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  a  mutual  and  joint  sacrifice, 
whereby  either 

"  '1.  The  territory  of  Tacna  and  Arica 
shall  be  constituted  a  neutralized  State, 
either  independent  or  under  the  protec- 
torate of  South  American  States,  as  may 
be  agreed;  or, 

"  (2.  The  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica 
shall  be  transferred  (upon  an  apportion- 
ment of  equitable  compensation  and  ap- 
propriate economic  arrangements,  to  be 
agreed  upon)  to  a  South  American  State 
not  a  party  to  these  negotiations. 


"  'As  neither  party  is  willing  to  sur- 
render the  territory  in  question  to  the 
other,  and  as  the  proposal  for  a  division 
of  the  territory  between  them  has  been 
rejected,  the  remaining  opportunity  for  a 
solution  of  the  long-standing  controversy 
would  appear  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
suggestions  above  made,  or  in  a  modifica- 
tion thereof  if  such  is  deemed  to  be  ad- 
visable.' K 

Negotiations  over  these  proposals  are 
now  going  on  in  Washington.  If  the  ne- 
gotiations succeed,  the  Plebiscitary  Com- 
mission will  come  home.  If  the  negotia- 
tions fail,  the  whole  matter  goes  back  to 
that  commission.  If  that  fails,  the  United 
States  can  withdraw  its  commission  and 
wait  for  a  more  propitious  day.  The 
Tacna-Arica  problem  is  not  impossible  of 
solution.  Primarily,  it  is  the  concern  of 
Peru  and  Chile.  We  are  simply  a  friendly 
neighbor. 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 

April  16— May  15,  1926 

April  18 — The  German  Government  in- 
forms the  signatories  of  the  Locarno 
treaties  of  its  impending  treaty  with 
Russia. 

April  19 — Secretary  Kellogg  declines 
the  invitation  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  send  representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  Geneva  to  discuss  the  reserva- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  the  World 
Court  protocol. 

April  21 — The  Italian  debt  settlement 
plan  is  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate. 

April  23 — The  French  Ambassador, 
M.  Berenger,  presents  to  the  Debt-fund- 
ing Commission  France's  new  offer  of 
settlement  of  the  French  was  debt. 

April  24 — The  German-Soviet  treaty 
is  signed  at  Berlin  by  Foreign  Minister 
Stresemann  and  Soviet  Ambassador  Kret- 
insky. 

April  26 — The  United  States  Senate 
ratifies  the  Belgian  debt  agreement. 

April  27— The  United  States  Senate 
ratifies  the  debt  settlement  agreements 
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with  Latvia,  Rumania,  and  Esthonia, 
relatively  small  amounts. 

April  28 — The  United  States  Senate 
ratifies  the  Czechoslovak  debt  agreement. 

April  29 — The  French  budget,  which 
has  been  under  discussion  since  July, 
1925,  has  been  many  times  changed,  and 
has  caused  the  downfall  of  five  finance 
ministers,  is  finally  passed  by  the  French 
Parliament. 

May  3 — A  general  strike  begins  in  Eng- 
land. 

May  9 — United  States  Commander 
Byrd  circles  the  North  Pole  in  an  air- 
plane. 

May  10 — The  League  Commission  on 
Council  Membership  opens  its  meetings  in 
Geneva. 


May  11 — The  Amundsen  expedition  on 
the  dirigible  Norge  starts  from  Spitz- 
bergen  to  Alaska  by  way  of  the  North 
Pole. 

May  12 — The  German  Cabinet,  headed 
by  Luther,  resigns. 

May  12 — The  Norge  crosses  the  North 
Pole  at  1  a.  m. 

May  12 — Marshal  Pilsudsky,  former 
chief  of  State  of  Poland,  starts  a  military 
revolt  in  Warsaw. 

May  12 — The  British  general  strike 
ends. 

May  13 — The  dirigible  Norge  reaches 
Teller,  Alaska. 

May  15 — The  President  of  Poland  and 
his  Cabinet  present  their  resignations  to 
Marshal  Pilsudsky. 


By  OSCAR  T.  CROSBY 


(This  Is  the  third  and  last  of  Dr.  Crosby's 
series  of  articles  on  Locarno.  The  first  ap- 
peared in  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  for  April; 
the  second,  for  May. — THE  EDITOR.) 

ET  us  now  try  to  realize  the  atmos- 
phere of  Locarno. 

It  was  the  atmosphere  of  personalities, 
prominent  enough  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  Europe,  yet,  happily,  not  of  those 
who  had  borne  chief  responsibility  for  the 
fierce  outcries  of  hate  marking  the  war 
period  and  the  first  few  years  of  at- 
tempted adjustment  thereafter.  They 
were  men  who  had  seen  the  wreckers 
strewing  the  paths  of  their  predecessors 
in  European  reconstruction  work.  Nota- 
ble examples  of  failure  suggested  the  road 
to  success  in  creating  a  modus  vivendi. 

Absence  of  Our  Government 

Notable,  also,  was  the  absence  of  the 
United  States  from  their  Councils.  This 
left  them  far  freer  to  reach  the  common 
sense  of  necessity  than  if  the  Great  Out- 
sider had  entered  the  company  where  his 
presence  must  inevitably  result  in  con- 
flicting endeavors  to  win  his  favor.  Dis- 
trust, fear,  and  flattery  must  ever  affect, 
more  or  less,  the  attitude  of  relatively 
weak  and  competitive  individuals  toward 
one  whose  alliance,  if  it  can  be  gained,  is 
almost  a  guarantee  of  victory  in  any  con- 
test. Envy  will  not  be  absent.  And,  in 


the  hearts  of  those  who  are  themselves 
great  and  proud,  jealousy  will  be  mingled 
with  a  sort  of  blind  recrimination  against 
the  new  comer  whose  greatness  destroys 
all  ancient  rank.  These  forces  were  active 
in  1919,  and  for  several  years  thereafter. 
They  would  have  continued  to  confuse 
Europe,  had  the  United  States  been  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  is  well  indeed  that  the  time  has  come 
when  a  wounded  continent  "finds  itself." 
It  is  not  altogether  healed,  but  perhaps  a 
good  beginning  has  been  made. 

Have  Europeans  ceased  to  bid  against 
each  other  for  favors  from  the  Giant  of 
the  West  ?  Let  us  hope  so. 

Not  only  did  the  absence  of  the  United 
States  permit  a  freer  and  more  intelligent 
consideration  of  strictly  European  prob- 
lems, but  that  absence,  interpreted  as  a 
possible  enmity,  created  anew  the  feeling 
of  European  solidarity  which,  from  time 
to  time,  seems  to  give  promise  of  a  Fed- 
eration there,  comparable  to  the  Federa- 
tion established  here. 

It  would  be  well  indeed  if  men  would 
work  toward  co-operation  through  other 
influence  than  that  of  fear.  Yet  rarely 
does  it  seem  to  come  about.  Certainly 
our  own  great  acts  of  co-operation — 1776, 
1778,  1787 — were  induced  by  common 
danger  felt  in  thirteen  jealous  colonies. 
It  was  encircling  menace  from  Austria 
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and  from  France,  as  well  as  the  indwell- 
ing spirit  of  Teutonic  unity,  which  pro- 
duced the  Frankfort  Constitution,  and 
later  the  German  Empire. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  the 
fear  of  future  American  aggression  con- 
sciously directed  the  thoughts  of  the  men 
of  Locarno.  But  furtive  expressions  on 
the  part  of  statesmen,  and  suggestions 
from  journalists,  testify  that  an  innate 
probability  became  an  idea,  not  fully 
formed,  yet  playing  a  role  in  the  drama. 

Danger  from  the  western  Giant  is  not 
immediate.  But  who,  among  Europeans, 
can  fail  to  note  with  deepest  concern  the 
enormous  growth  of  power,  through 
growth  of  wealth  and  numbers,  in  the  vast 
territory  of  the  United  States  ?  Who  can 
contemplate  that  outstripping  of  all  other 
nations  in  the  production  and  control  of 
material  things,  without  harassing  doubt 
concerning  the  uses  to  which  superior 
power  will  be  put  by  the  ordinary  human 
beings  who  possess  it? 

Russia's  Absence 

So  much  for  one  absent  Giant.  An- 
other absentee,  Russia,  the  Giant  of  the 
East,  contributed  more  definitely,  we  may 
fancy,  to  the  conclusion  of  Locarno  states- 
men that  Western  and  Central  Europe 
must  have  a  surcease  of  dissension. 

It  is  remarkable  indeed  that  in  this 
historic  effort  toward  a  peace  of  equality, 
after  the  Versailles  Peace  of  inequality, 
the  two  greatest  white,  Caucasian,  or  Eu- 
ropean nations  should  have  played  no 
part,  save  by  absence.  Both  had  partici- 
pated in  the  last  war. 

The  habitat  of  one  of  these  races  has, 
by  the  magic  of  the  inventor,  been  effec- 
tively drawn  up  alongside  of  France  and 
England.  The  Atlantic  has  become  a  new 
English  Channel,  requiring  consideration 
of  a  new  balance  of  power.  At  the  same 
time  Russia,  by  political  upheaval,  has 
been  carried  morally  outside  of  the  Euro- 
pean camp  while  remaining  a  threatening 
force  upon  its  eastern  flank. 

New  Alignment  of  Russia 

More  than  a  century  ago  Europe  suf- 
fered much  from  France,  first  in  her 
Revolutionary,  then  in  her  imperialistic 
spirit.  Both  these  influences  were  finally 
checked  by  the  Allied  monarchs.  Alex- 


ander, speaking  for  Russia,  spoke  insist- 
ently for  European  peace.  The  "atmos- 
phere" of  both  the  Vienna  Conferences 
(more  than  a  century  ago)  resembled  that 
of  Locarno  more  than  that  of  Versailles 
of  1919.  Europe  had  for  years  faced  a 
disturbing  principle,  and  had  then  faced 
a  disturbing  personality.  The  principle 
of  Democracy  and  the  personality  of  Na- 
poleon had  both  been  overthrown.  The 
governments  throughout  Europe,  includ- 
ing Russia,  were  just  as  intent  then  upon 
the  establishment  of  perpetual  peace  as 
were  those  governments  represented  at 
Locarno. 

Russia's  ruler  of  that  day  espoused  the 
doctrine  of  intervention  by  old  govern- 
ments to  prevent  revolutionary  establish- 
ments of  new  governments.  The  Russian 
rulers  of  today  stand  for  the  reversed 
principle,  inherited  from  the  fiery  French 
Revolutionists.  They  stand  for  interven- 
tion to  produce  revolution  and  the  over- 
throw of  old  governments.  All  this  in 
behalf  of  an  economic  conception  of  such 
overmastering  importance  that,  if  it  were 
true,  its  adherents  might  reasonably  de- 
mand for  it  the  utmost  sacrifice — the 
most  radical  changes  in  all  things. 

Now  the  majority  opinion  of  Western 
Europe  is  intent  upon  saving  the  present 
substantially  as  it  is.  The  greatest  single 
white  race  population,  inhabiting  the 
greatest  single  national  territory,  has 
now,  as  spokesmen,  leaders  who  denounce 
and  threaten  the  present.  Their  faith  is 
declared  in  violence  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. All  reformers  have  had  that 
faith;  and  all  established  governments 
must  resist  its  works.  It  is  now  a  true 
menace. 

So  it  is  that,  with  Russia  threatening 
today,  .and  the  United  States  threatening 
tomorrow,  those  European  peoples  who 
are  the  intellectual  ancestors  of  Russia 
and  the  physical  as  well  as  intellectual 
ancestors  of  the  United  States,  are  being 
insensibly  drawn  together.  They  are  dis- 
united parents,  endangered  now  by  over- 
grown progeny.  Obviously  the  course  of 
wisdom  suggests  a  reconciliation  among 
the  elders. 

England's  New  German  Friendship 

With  age-long  and  commendable  craft 
British  statesmanship,  only  partly  con- 
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scious  perhaps  of  its  motives,  gives  a  help- 
ing hand  to  Germany — that  Germany 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  described  by 
these  same  statesmen  as  the  arch  enemy 
of  mankind ! 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of 
war-time  psychology.  We  are  nothing 
short  of  grotesque,  when  seen  in  our  men- 
tal war  paint,  and  compared  with  the 
more  decorous  clothing  of  peace-time 
thoughts.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  cool  meas- 
ure of  the  European  situation  in  London 
produced  the  entente  between  England  on 
the  one  hand  and  her  two  ancient  and 
ubiquitous  enemies,  France  and  Russia, 
on  the  other.  The  Teutonic  cousin  was 
seen  to  be  the  really  powerful  rival,  with 
ambitions  stretching  over  the  sea  as  well 
as  over  the  land.  And  when  war  came  the 
cousin  was  changed  into  a  devil.  Now  the 
English  wand  is  waved  and  the  foe  of  yes- 
terday becomes  again  a  worthy  companion. 

As  to  the  responsibility  for  starting  the 
war  we  shall  not  here  inquire.  The  war 
has  been  fought  and  Germany  humbled. 
In  English  circles  the  humiliation  is 
thought  to  have  gone  far  enough,  while 
the  relative  aggrandizement  of  French 
military  power  seems  to  be  excessive.  The 
war  spirit  is  observed  from  London  as 
still  animating  the  hearts  of  men  on  the 
continent.  Another  European  conflict, 
besides  weakening  terribly  the  partici- 
pants, would  offer  opportunity  for  the 
fateful  entrance  of  one  or  both  of  the 
Giants  into  a  field  which  could  offer  little 
resistance  to  either.  The  far-flung  lines 
of  British  power  might  then  be  broken 
forever.  Internal  and  external  conditions 
make  reconciliation  of  European  difficul- 
ties the  key  to  England's  policy.  As  yet 
it  is  chiefly  along  political  lines  that  her 
contact  with  continental  powers  is  made 
more  intimate.  Out  of  this  may  grow  in 
the  future  some  economic  alliances  to 
countervail  the  predominance  of  the 
United  States  in  all  fields  of  human  effort. 
Then — perhaps — military  alliance. 
French  Interest 

As  to  France,  sane  statesmanship  sees 
that,  above  all  things  else,  her  national 
security  now  depends  upon  her  friendship 
with  Great  Britain.  That  is  certainly 
true  for  today,  as  it  was  for  yesterday. 
Tomorrow  might  indeed  present  the  world 
with  a  stupendous  change,  by  virtue  of 


which  French  national  security  would  be 
guaranteed  by  a  German  alliance  rather 
than  by  one  with  Great  Britain.  But  that 
is  a  conception  existing  only  in  the  minds 
of  Cailloux  and  his  friends.  Since  Great 
Britain  now  smiles  upon  a  regeneration 
of  Germany,  it  pays  France  to  make  an 
accord  with  both  her  great  neighbors.  She 
pleases  the  one,  who  yesterday  was  her 
friendly  shield  and  buckler,  and  she 
makes  possible  (if  that  friendship  be- 
comes too  trying)  to  make  a  future  mar- 
riage with  her  secular  foe. 
Italian  Views 

As  to  Italy,  her  modern  achievements 
are  gratifying;  her  courage  is  indomita- 
ble. Yet  the  fact  remains  that  an  exposed 
maritime  position  and  a  lack  of  mineral 
resources  make  it  necessary,  in  the  last 
analysis,  that  Italy  should  not  run  coun- 
ter to  British  policies. 

British  ships  in  the  Mediterranean  can 
always  speak  the  word  of  command  to  him 
who  reigns  where  once  Imperial  Caesar 
sat.  So  now  Italy  signs  for  peace.  Her 
ruler  tells  the  world,  however,  that  the 
dove  cannot  be  trusted  to  protect  Roman 
chickens  from  the  hovering  hawk  of  war. 
For  possible  war,  therefore,  an  alignment 
with  England  is  made.  It  can  be  changed 
if  coal  can  be  had  elsewhere. 
German  Aims 

As  to  Germany,  her  present  acquies- 
cence in  the  get-together  policy  will  in  the 
end  serve  best  both  her  pacifista  and  her 
militarists.  A  continuation  of  the  love 
feast  will  be  the  realization  of  the  dreams 
of  the  former.  A  continuance  of  her  con- 
valescence from  economic  and  moral  mal- 
adies will  ultimately  make  possible  a  de- 
mand for  complete  freedom  from  the 
Versailles  servitude.  Time — peace-time — 
would  give  to  that  demand  all  the  great 
dignity  of  coercive  force  behind  it. 

So  it  is  that  the  Four  Great  Powers 
present    themselves    just    now    as    four 
friends,  traveling  good-naturedly  along  the 
path  toward  peace  and  prosperity. 
Belgium's  Attitude 

Belgium,  wisely  or  unwisely,  has  dur- 
ing some  years  tied  her  destinies  to  those 
of  France.  Eight  million  Belgians  would 
like  to  be  left  alone  to  fight  out  their 
fierce  Flemish- Walloon  contests;  to  ex- 
ploit African  possessions;  to  trade  with 
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the  world.    But  they  suffer  from  an  orig- 
inal sin  of  latitude,  longitude,  and  low 
elevation.     It  was   this  that  gave   them 
birth  as  a  nation.    Mutual  distrust  among 
the  great  powers  of  1839,  crossed  on  Age- 
long subservience  of  the  Low  lands  to  the 
Hinterland,  this  union  of  forces  acting  in 
plains  open  to  war,  produced  a  problem 
for  Europe.     Vain  now  to  suggest  that 
absorption  into  one  or  more  of  the  ancient 
neighboring  governments  would  have  been 
wiser.    Now  nearly  a  century  of  separate- 
nation   life   has   resulted   in    a   separate- 
nation  mentality.     Trusting  naught  save 
the  self-interest  (not  always  enlightened) 
of   her   great   neighbors,   Belgium   must 
guess  her  way  between  them,  coquetting 
now  to  the  east,  now  to  the  west,  now  to 
the  north,  across  the  channel  waters.     In 
a  military  crisis,  such  as  that  of  August, 
1914,   her   action  may  be   decisive.     In 
times  of  peaceful  negotiation  she  must  act 
as  a  satellite.    She  now  rotates  around  the 
double  star  France-England.     Poland — a 
living  body  once  torn  in  three,  now  re- 
united— fears  only  two  of  its  past  con- 
querors, Russia  and  Germany.     Which  is 
the     more    menacing    no    man     knows. 
France  seems  to  be  a  present  help  against 
both  dangers.    The  common  fears  of  these 
two  rather  nervous  nations  draw  them  to- 
gether in  paper  bonds  stretching  across 
the    hostile    German    lands.      When    the 
Russian  Bear  becomes  normal  again,  then 
realignment  may  be  made.     The   chain 
forged  at  Locarno  does  not  bind  closely. 
Czechoslovakia's  Position 

Czechoslovakia  may  also  in  the  near  fu- 
ture be  found  in  different  relations  with 
France,  as  the  many  colored  web  of  fate 
weaves  its  changing  pattern  around  her. 
Meanwhile  the  treaties  of  alliance  with 
France  made  several  years  ago  and  now 
rewritten  at  Locarno  show  how  ineradi- 
cable is  the  bent  of  the  human  mind  to- 
ward the  use  of  old  magic  forms.  The 
blunder  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  is 
repeated.  These  agreements  between 
France  and  the  two  east  European  allies 
are  not  reliable  in  respect  to  their  future 
execution,  and  not  valid  for  effective  de- 
fense, even  if  executed  in  good  faith, 
against  a  reconstructed  Russia  or  Ger- 
many. Indeed,  these  treaties  are  only  em- 
barrassing and  pregnant  with  distrust  and 
counter-machinations  prepared  by  other 
powers. 


General  Inquiry 


Let  us  now  return  to  the  inclusive  in- 
quiry, "Why  Locarno,  after  Versailles?" 
If  the  Locarno  agreement  stood  quite 
alone,  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  they  might  be  consid- 
ered as  a  happy  throwback,  in  the  matter 
of  simplicity,  to  those  now  almost  forgot- 
ten "new-era"  institutions,  known  as  the 
"Wilson  -  Bryan     cooling  -  off     treaties." 
These  provided  for  a  reference  of  all  dis- 
putes between  signatories  to  a  Commis- 
sion, which   could  not,   indeed,   make   a 
binding  decree,  but  whose  recommenda- 
tion was  to  be  awaited,  so  that  the  parties 
to  the  quarrel  were  bound  not  to  make 
war  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  after 
submission  of   the   dispute.     There   was 
little  else  to  these  simple  engagements. 
They  constituted,  I  have  always  thought, 
the  very  best  of  all  the  futile  peace  en- 
gagements made  in  the  world  since  that 
time.    Why  they  went  into  total  eclipse  in 
1919  I  do  not  know.     From  his  own  lips 
I  learned  in  July,  1918,  that  President 
Wilson  had  no  thought  of  any  Covenant 
except  that  now  known  to  us  as  Article  X. 
We  must  suppose  that  he  was  converted 
to  the  merits  of  the  highly  complicated 
arrangement  which  General  Smutts  had 
imagined,  and  which,  with  the  onerous 
addition  of  the  labor  clauses,  is  in  sub- 
stance the  present  League  of  Nations. 

Somewhat  resembling  these  Wilson- 
Bryan  treaties  in  their  objective  are  the 
Locarno  engagements;  but,  alas!  the  de- 
partures from  simple  methods  are  suffi- 
cient to  raise,  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
agreements  themselves,  most  serious  dis- 
turbances. And  the  relation  of  these  to 
the  League  of  Nations  throws  the  whole 
European  peace  situation  into  confusion. 
I  see  that  Senator  Pepper  makes  short 
work  of  any  discussion  as  to  the  possible 
institutional  differences  between  Ver- 
sailles and  Locarno  in  these  words :  "The 
important  difference  is  that  the  Covenant 
commitment  cannot  be  taken  seriously, 
while  the  Locarno  compact  means  busi- 
ness. .  .  .  There  is  nothing  illusory 
about  it.  There  is  no  blanket  policy  of 
boundary  insurance  underwritten  by  na- 
tions that  have  no  intention  of  meeting 
the  loss.  This  is  the  formal  recognition 
by  Great  Britain  and  Italy  that  they  can- 
not afford  a  war  between  Germany  and 
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France,  and   that  therefore   they  intend 
that  it  shall  not  happen." 

Yet  surely,  exactly  all  this,  beside  much 
more,  was  believed  to  have  been  covered 
at  Versailles.  The  Alsace-Lorraine  trans- 
fer from  Germany  to  France  is  imbedded 
deep  within  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and, 
together  with  every  other  important  ex- 
isting European  relation,  it  is  theoreti- 
cally protected  by  the  Covenant. 

Germany's  Gain 

Germany  gave  her  signature  reluctantly 
indeed  to  all  these  Versailles  dispensa- 
tions. She  probably  did  not  feel  more 
bound  morally  than  did  France  after  the 
war  of  1871,  when  she,  on  paper,  yielded 
Alsace-Lorraine.  So  it  may  be  said  much 
has  been  gained  by  what  is  now  appar- 
ently a  free-will  acceptance  by  Germany 
of  French  sovereignty  over  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. This  new  German  attitude,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  equally  pledged  by 
her  free-will  entrance  into  the  League  of 
Nations,  with  or  without  specific  refer- 
ence to  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  is  absurd  to 
hold  that  these  complicated  Locarno  writ- 
ings are  necessary  to  register  Germany's 
present  attitude  toward  the  "lost  prov- 
inces." Some  other  reason  must  be  found 
for  the  beau  geste. 

What  has  actually  been  accomplished 
by  this  new  German  assent,  added  to  her 
former  engagement,  is  this:  that  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  has  been  raised  concerning 
the  binding  character  of  Germany's  signa- 
ture at  Versailles  with  respect  to  any 
other  condition  of  the  treaty  not  subse- 
quently covered  by  a  free-will  German  ap- 
proval. She  has  been,  in  fact,  given  a  sort 
of  moral  moratorium  in  respect  to  her 
obligations  under  the  treaty,  save  those 
concerning  the  Alsace-Lorraine  frontiers 
and  the  demilitarized  Ehineland  zone, 
these  being  the  two  engagements  freshly 
consecrated  by  her  Locarno  signature. 
The  girdle  of  obedience  has  been  loosened. 
The  way  is  thus  made  clear  for  scrapping 
the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  Dawes  Plan 
was  the  first  great  milestone  on  that  road ; 
Locarno  is  the  second.  We  must  not  ex- 
pect that  anything  like  logic  will  enter 
into  the  process.  The  "face"  of  France 
will  be  saved  probably  by  making  one  new 
engagement  after  the  other,  each  in  con- 
travention of  some  part  of  the  presumably 


inviolate  Great  Treaty.  Out  of  a  multi- 
tude of  these  efforts  we  shall  see  a  mass  of 
contradictory  engagements.  And  out  of 
these  contradictions  the  next  war  may  be 
easily  arranged. 

Gains  of  Freedom  of  Other  Great  Powers 

There  can  now  be  little  doubt,  I  think, 
that  many  European  statesmen  were 
moved  to  support  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  the  League  of  Nations  by  the 
thought  that  it  pleased  President  Wilson 
and  would  probably  result  in  their  more 
intimate  association  with  the  United 
States.  We  may  remember  how  little 
of  accurate  nation-wide  criticism  of  the 
provisions  of  the  League  was  heard  in  any 
country  during  the  short  period  lapsing 
between  the  signature  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  its  formal  adoption  by  various 
European  Parliaments.  With  a  sudden 
leap,  the  nations  were  to  find  themselves 
in  a  new  and  orderly  array.  And  in  one 
of  the  principal  organs  of  the  new  mech- 
anism, the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  Great  Powers  are  faced  with  the 
possibility  that  imperial  interests  may,  in 
some  fateful  occasion,  be  determined  by 
the  votes  of  negligible  quantities — Libe- 
ria— Haiti — Abyssinia. 

From  this  unbearable  servitude,  the 
Locarno  signatories  have  freed  themselves 
in  respect  to  the  most  volcanic  questions 
now  presented  in  Western  Europe. 

Lip  service  to  the  League — liberation 
of  the  savage  sovereignties.  To  these  ends 
partly  in  clear  vision,  partly  in  the  fog 
that  surrounds  most  human  actions,  the 
Locarno  statesmen  were  driven.  All  de- 
sired to  give  an  impression  of  peace — 
striving;  all  desired  to  keep  the  League 
flag  flying;  all  desired  new  freedom  in 
their  neighborhood  affairs;  and  France 
desired  that  with  a  sounding  of  security 
trumpets  the  devil  of  fear  might  be  ex- 
orcised from  French  hearts. 

The  task  of  understanding  the  Locarno 
engagements  is  remitted  to  succeeding 
statesmen. 


Limited  numbers  of  ADVOCATES  con- 
taining Dr.  Crosby's  previous  articles  on 
"Locarno"  are  still  available.  —  THE 
EDITOR. 
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VI.  RUSSIA  AND  HER  DEBTS 

IN  the  case  of  the  four  international 
debtors  with  which  we  dealt  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles  of  this  series — namely, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy — there  has  not  been  any  question 
as  to  the  acceptance  by  these  countries 
of  liability  for  their  debts.  These  debts 
have  always  been  officially  recognized. 
Eussia  is  unique  among  the  present-day 
international  debtors  in  that  her  govern- 
ment refuses  to  acknowledge  its  liability 
for  the  debts  contracted  prior  to  1918. 
In  this  article  we  shall  trace  the  extent 
and  origin  of  Russia's  foreign  indebted- 
ness, the  position  taken  with  regard  to  it 
by  the  Soviet  government,  and  the  basic 
factors  involved  in  the  solution  of  the 
Russian  debt  problem. 

Extent   and   Origin   of   Russia's   Foreign  Debts 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  Rus- 
sia had  the  largest  foreign  indebtedness 
in  the  world.  Her  government  owed 
abroad  about  4,200  million  roubles  (one 
rouble  is  equal  to  51  cents).  It  was  also 
responsible,  through  its  guarantee,  for 
loans  contracted  in  other  countries  by  the 
privately  owned  railroad  lines,  amount- 
ing to  870  million  roubles.  Russian  mu- 
nicipalities owed  420  million  roubles  in 
other  countries.  Finally,  Russian  indus- 
tries, banking  and  commercial  establish- 
ments, insurance  companies,  etc.,  had  bor- 
rowed foreign  capital  to  the  extent  of  over 
two  billion  roubles. 

Thus  Russian's  pre-war  foreign  indebt- 
edness aggregated  seven  and  a  half  billion 
roubles,  or  about  $3,750,000,000.  The 
bulk  of  this  money  was  borrowed  for  pur- 
poses of  economic  development.  Half  of 
the  debt  owed  directly  by  the  government 
was  contracted  for  railroad  construction. 
Railways  and  factories  were  built  with 


foreign  money,  mines  were  opened  and 
cities  improved  with  money  borrowed 
abroad.  Out  of  the  7.5  billion  roubles 
borrowed  altogether,  only  about  two  bil- 
lions were  spent  by  the  government  for 
political  purposes. 

France  was  Russian's  most  important 
creditor,  her  share  in  the  pre-war  Russian 
debt  being  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total.  Next  in  importance  was  Great 
Britain,  followed  by  Germany  (whose 
claims,  however,  were  wiped  out  by  the 
war),  Belgium,  and  the  United  States. 

When  the  World  War  broke  out,  Russia 
had  to  resort  to  foreign  borrowing.  Alto- 
gether, through  the  war  period  she  bor- 
rowed 1,681  million  roubles,  thus  doubling 
her  foreign  indebtedness.  The  bulk  of 
Russia's  war  borrowing  was  in  Great 
Britain,  which  loaned  Russia  5,375  mil- 
lion roubles.  Next  in  importance  came 
France,  with  1,492  millions,  and  the 
United  States,  with  553  millions. 

The  above  figures  do  not,  however,  rep- 
resent Russia's  net  foreign  indebtedness 
today.  A  part  of  the  railroad  mileage 
constructed  with  foreign  money  is  located 
in  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States,  which 
are  no  longer  a  part  of  Russia.  At  least 
350  million  roubles  of  the  railroad  debt 
would  have  to  be  assumed  by  these  coun- 
tries, and  Russia's  debt  reduced  accord- 
ingly. Moreover,  Russia  shipped  to 
Great  Britain  during  the  war  640  million 
roubles'  worth  of  gold,  which  was  to  have 
been  held  by  the  British  Government  until 
the  liquidation  of  Russia's  war  debts,  in 
the  same  manner  as  similar  deposits  of 
gold  made  by  France  and  Italy.  Finally, 
at  the  time  of  the  Bolshevist  coup-d'etat, 
the  Russian  State  Bank  had  on  deposit  in 
various  foreign  banks  large  amounts  of 
gold,  which  were  taken  over  by  the  Allied 
Governments.  Altogether,  about  a  billion 
roubles  have  to  be  deducted  from  Russia's 
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war  debt  on  account  of  these  gold  deposits. 
Making  all  these  deductions,  we  find 
that  Russia's  net  foreign  indebtedness 
today,  not  counting  any  accumulations  of 
interest  since  1917,  when  all  interest  pay- 
ments ceased,  is  about  13.8  billion  roubles, 
or  in  the  neighborhood  of  6.9  billion 
dollars. 

Soviet  Policy  of  Debt  Repudiation 

One  of  the  earliest  official  acts  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  following  its  estab- 
lishment in  November,  1917,  was  the 
promulgation  of  a  decree,  repudiating  all 
foreign  debts.  Issued  on  January  21, 
1918,  this  decree  stated  that,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1917,  "all  foreign  debts  are  an- 
nulled, unconditionally  and  without  ex- 
ception." 

In  issuing  this  decree,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment took  the  position  that  it  was  not 
responsible  for  the  debts,  contracted  in  the 
name  of  Russia,  by  its  two  predecessors, 
the  Imperial  and  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ments. Proclaiming  itself  as  the  first 
direct  and  true  spokesman  for  the  Russian 
people,  it  laid  down  the  proposition  that 
the  governments  preceding  it  borrowed 
money  abroad  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  Russian  people,  and 
consequently  the  Soviet  Government,  were 
not  liable  for  these  debts. 

The  position  thus  assumed  by  the  Soviet 
Government  with  regard  to  the  foreign 
debts  of  Russia  became  a  vitally  important 
factor  in  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  great 
world  powers,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
Russia's  creditors,  refused  to  extend  of- 
ficial recognition  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, principally  because  of  the  latter's 
position  on  the  debt  question. 

For  four  years  following  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Soviet  regime  the  debt  prob- 
lem remained  entirely  in  abeyance.  It 
was  only  at  the  conferences  held  at  Cannes 
and  Genoa,  in  1922,  that  the  first  attempt 
was  made  to  find  some  common  ground 
with  reference  to  the  debt  problem  as 
between  Great  Britain  and  France — Rus- 
sia's principal  creditors — and  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  work  begun  at  Genoa 
was  continued  at  another  conference,  held 
at  The  Hague  later  in  the  same  year  for 
the  special  purpose  of  taking  up  the  Rus- 
sian question. 

The  Hague  conference  failed  completely 


to  find  any  basis  for  an  understanding  on 
the  debt  question.  The  Russian  repre- 
sentatives refused  unconditionally  to  con- 
sent to  an  abrogation  of  the  annulment 
decree.  They  expressed  their  willingness, 
however,  to  discuss  a  possible  arrange- 
ment for  the  repayment  of  some  of  the 
debts,  but  they  made  this  discussion  en- 
tirely conditional  upon  a  promise,  given 
in  advance,  by  the  Allied  powers,  that 
large  credits  would  be  extended  to  Russia. 
The  Allied  representatives  rejected  these 
proposals,  and  The  Hague  conference 
broke  up. 

The  Russian  debt  question  again  hung 
fire  for  a  year  and  a  half,  until  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1924  the  MacDonald  Gov- 
ernment in  Great  Britain  extended  to  the 
Soviet  Government  an  official  recognition, 
without  any  commitments  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  as  regards  the  Russian  debts. 
With  that  event  the  Russian  debt  question 
entered  upon  a  new  phase. 

British-Russian  Debt  Negotiations 

Soon  after  the  official  recognition  was 
extended  to  the  Soviet  Government  by 
Great  Britain,  an  Anglo-Russian  confer- 
ence met  in  London  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  debts  and  other  matters  pend- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  The  con- 
ference lasted  from  April  14  to  August  5, 
1924,  and  two  treaties  were  finally  con- 
cluded and  signed  by  the  British  and  the 
Russian  delegations,  subject  to  the  ratifi- 
cation by  the  British  Parliament  and  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Just  as  in  the  negotiations  at  Genoa  and 
at  The  Hague,  all  categories  of  Russian 
foreign  debt  were  treated  by  the  British 
representatives  as  obligations  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  since,  by  virtue  of  nationali- 
zation, all  the  private  enterprises  in  which 
British  capital  had  been  invested  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  Soviets.  And  just  as  at 
Genoa  and  at  The  Hague,  the  Russian 
representatives  were  adamant  in  their  re- 
fusal to  accept  liability  for  all  these  obli- 
gations, although  they  were  willing  to  dis- 
cuss repayment  on  condition  that  they  re- 
ceive assurances  of  new  credits. 

In  the  London  negotiations  the  Soviet 
point  of  view  prevailed  almost  completely. 
The  treaties  which  were  finally  signed  con- 
tained no  assumption  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment of  any  responsibility  for  Russia's 
foreign  debts.  The  war  debts  were  de- 
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scribed  as  held  in  abeyance  pending  some 
general  international  arrangement  regard- 
ing all  the  inter-Allied  debts.    As  for  the 
pre-war    debts,    the    Soviet    Government 
agreed  to  satisfy  "the  claims  of  British 
holders  of  loans  issued  or  taken  over  or 
guaranteed  by  the  former  Imperial  Eus- 
sian  Government,  or  by  the  municipalities 
of  towns  in  the  territory  now  included  in 
the  Union,  payable  in  foreign  (non-Eus- 
sian)    currency."     This  represented  only 
a  small  part  of  the  total  debt.    It  also  un- 
dertook to  enter  into  negotiations  "with 
British  nationals  in  respect  of  industrial 
businesses  or  concessions  which  have  been 
nationalized  or  cancelled  by  it,  in  order 
to  arrange  for  just  compensation  of  such 
claims."    In  exchange  for  these  vague  and 
indefinite  commitments,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment  undertook   to   obtain   from   the 
Parliament    the    necessary    approval    for 
granting    credits    to    Eussia.      And    the 
Soviet    undertakings    were    made    condi- 
tional upon  the  success  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  its  undertaking. 
Thus  under  this  Anglo-Eussian  arrange- 
ment, the  Soviet  Government  retained  in 
its  entirety  the  principle  of  debt  repudia- 
tion  and   of   the   confiscation   of  private 
property.     Its  concession  with  regard  to 
the  satisfaction  of  some  of  the  claims  was 
specifically  made  merely  the  price  paid  for 
new    credits.      The    arrangement    failed, 
however,  of  going  into  effect.     The  Mac- 
Donald  Government  was  overthrown  be- 
fore the  Anglo-Eussian  debt  arrangements 
could  be  ratified  by  the  Parliament.    The 
elections  which  followed  placed  in  office 
the    Baldwin     Government,    which    was 
definitely  hostile  to  the  ratification  of  the 
arrangement.      The    MacDonald    treaties 
with  Eussia  were  simply  never  presented 
to  Parliament  for  ratification,  and  con- 
sequently lapsed. 

Since  then  there  have  been  no  further 
official  negotiations  between  Eussia  and 
Great  Britain  regarding  the  question  of 
the  debt.  Nevertheless  that  question 
crops  up  every  little  while,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  Eussian  credit  posi- 
tion in  Great  Britain. 

Old  Debts  and  New  Borrowings 

The  British  Government  has  a  system 
of  export  credits,  granted  under  the  so- 
called  Trade  Facilities  Act.  Under  this 
system,  the  British  Department  of  Over- 


seas Trade  helps  the  export  trade  of  the 
country  by  guaranteeing  the  credit  of  cer- 
tain foreign  purchasers  whose  position  ap- 
pears to  it  entirely  sound,  but  to  which 
the  British  exporters  cannot  sell  on  credit 
because  their  bankers,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  do  not  care  to  undertake  the  risk. 
Efforts  have  been  made  repeatedly  to  ex- 
tend the  facilities  of  this  scheme  to  Eus- 
sian trade,  but  so  far  the  government  has 
not  acquiesced  in  such  a  policy. 

The  government  policy  in  this  regard 
was  stated  officially  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  May  12,  1925,  by  Mr.  Guinness, 
the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  British 
Treasury,  as  follows: 

To  refuse  credit  facilities  to  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment or  its  agencies  until  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment itself  establishes  such  conditions  in 
the  treatment  of  debts  or  compensation  for 
confiscated  property  as  will  restore  confidence 
and  credit. 

The  position  of  the  British  Government 
with  regard  to  this  question  has  remained 
unchanged  to  the  present  day.  The  mat- 
ter came  up  again  in  parliamentary  de- 
bate last  February  and  March.  In  the 
course  of  this  debate,  Mr.  Samuel,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade,  after  pointing  out  that  "if  it  (the 
Soviet  Government)  has  defaulted  once, 
it  may  do  it  again,"  declared : 

If  a  case  were  to  come  to  me  from  the 
Credit  Export  Advisory  Committee  asking  me 
to  authorize  the  use  of  public  money  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  credit  facilities  to  Russia 
under  the  scheme,  I  should  decline  to  accede 
to  it. 

Thus  the  net  result  of  Great  Britain's 
experience  with  Eussia  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  to  dissociate,  so  far  as 
Eussia's  European  creditors  are  concerned, 
the  question  of  debt  repudiation  from  that 
of  the  official  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  to  accentuate  still  more 
the  connection  between  the  old  debts  and 
the  new  foreign  borrowing  of  Eussia. 

Franco-Russian  Debt  Negotiations 

France,  under  the  Herriot  Government 
which  came  into  power  soon  after  Mac- 
Donald  became  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  followed  the  British  example  in 
the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  Great  Britain,  diplomatic  relations  were 
established  between  France  and  Eussia 
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without  any  reference  to  the  debt  question. 
And  again  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain, 
the  debts  were  taken  up  at  a  Franco-Rus- 
sian  conference,  which,  however,  failed  to 
achieve  any  results. 

The  debt  negotiations  were  resumed  at 
the  second  Franco-Russian  conference, 
which  opened  in  Paris  at  the  end  of 
February,  1926.  Reports  concerning  these 
negotiations  indicate  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  find  a  new  method  of 
handling  the  Russian  debts.  Again  the 
war  debts  are  left  entirely  out  of  account. 
The  discussion  centers  about  the  pre-war 
debts,  which,  as  we  saw  above  amount  in 
the  case  of  France  to  about  five  billion 
roubles,  and  the  efforts  of  the  negotiations 
are  directed  toward  finding  some  way  of 
compensating  the  French  holders  of  Rus- 
sian bonds. 

The  principal  plan  under  discussion  in- 
volves the  creation  of  a  huge  French  cor- 
poration for  the  exploitation  of  the  Rus- 
sian oil  fields  on  the  basis  of  a  concession 
granted  to  this  corporation  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  petroleum  in  industry  and 
particularly  in  shipping,  France,  which 
has  no  oil  resources  of  her  own,  is  nat- 
urally anxious  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an 
exclusive  control  of  the  Russian  oil  fields, 
which  are  the  largest  in  Europe  and  the 
second  largest  in  the  world.  The  debt 
negotiations  apparently  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  carrying  out  of  some 
such  scheme. 

The  plan  involves  the  exchanging  of  the 
pre-war  Russian  bonds  now  held  in  France 
for  the  stock  of  the  new  corporation. 
Compensation  would  in  this  manner  be 
provided  for  the  French  holders  of  Rus- 
sian bonds,  while  the  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, in  exchange  for  this,  would  re- 
ceive large  credits  to  be  arranged  by  a 
group  of  important  French  banks.  These 
negotiations  are  now  in  progress,  and  there 
are,  naturally,  great  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. 

Legal  Liability  and  Paying  Capacity 

In  all  the  negotiations  conducted  so  far 
on  the  subject  of  the  Russian  debts,  the 
question  at  issue  has  always  been  whether 
or  not  the  Soviet  Government  is  legally 
liable  for  the  pre-war  and  war  debts  of 
Russia.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
maintained,  and  still  maintains,  that  it 


bears  no  responsibility  whatever  for  this 
huge  mass  of  indebtedness.  Russia's 
creditors,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that 
the  principle  of  government  succession  ap- 
plies to  the  Soviet  Government,  ir- 
respective of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  came  into  existence,  and  that 
consequently  the  Soviet  regime  inherited 
from  its  two  predecessors  all  of  Russia's 
foreign  obligations,  as  well  as  her  national 
resources. 

This  difference  of  views  on  a  question 
as  formal  and  technical  as  the  principle 
of  legal  liability  is  more  important  than 
it  might  appear  to  be.  It  acquires  special 
significance  in  connection  with  the  next 
question  to  be  considered  in  debt  negotia- 
tion, viz.,  Russia's  capacity  for  paying  her 
debts. 

It  is  readily  admitted  by  both  sides  that 
Russia  has  at  the  present  time  no  paying 
capacity  whatever.  More  than  that,  the 
tragic  events  of,  the  past  decade  in  her 
history  have  wrought  so  much  havoc  in 
her  national  life  that  she  is  in  sore  need 
of  foreign  credits  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
her  economic  system.  Until  the  process 
of  Russia's  economic  restoration  at  least 
to  the  pre-war  level  of  operation  is  any- 
where near  completed,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  any  debt-paying  capacity. 

Russia  is  today  pretty  much  where  she 
was  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  she  just  began  her 
economic  development  on  a  large  scale. 
She  then  needed  a  stable  monetary  system 
based  on  gold,  a  network  of  railways,  and 
industrial  equipment.  She  succeeded  in 
acquiring  all  these,  such  as  they  were, 
through  foreign  loans.  Today  she  again 
needs  a  sound  monetary  system;  her  rail- 
ways require  enormous  expenditures  for 
their  rehabilitation;  her  industrial  equip- 
ment needs  repair  and  renewal.  She  can- 
not accomplish  any  of  these  things  with- 
out new  borrowing  abroad. 

She  can  borrow  only  in  the  countries 
which  are  already  her  creditors  on  ac- 
count of  her  pre-war  and  war  debts.  And 
the  task  which  now  confronts  the  Soviet 
Government  is  either  to  give  up  its  policy 
of  debt  repudiation  by  accepting  legal 
liability  for  the  existing  debts  and  thus 
lay  a  foundation  for  a  credit  position, 
or  else  to  obtain  from  Russia's  present 
creditors  an  acceptance  of  its  repudiation 
policy  and  to  convince  them  that  they 
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ought  to  make  new  loans  to  Russia  in 
spite  of  that. 

The  principle  of  legal  liability  for  the 
existing  debts  is  thus  the  crucial  factor 
in  Russia's  present-day  credit  position. 
In  this  way  it  is  a  vital  element  in  the 


determination  of  Russia's  future  paying 
capacity,  since  that  depends  upon  the 
availability  at  the  present  time  of  new 
foreign  loans,  which,  in  turn,  depends 
upon  Russia's  international  credit  posi- 
tion. 


JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT* 

In  Honor  of  His  Sixtieth  Birthday,  June  3,  1926 

By  HANS  WEHBERG,  Berlin 

(A  Translation) 


JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT,  one  of  the 
most  resolute  champions  of  the  prog- 
ress of  international  law  and  international 
understanding,  will  celebrate  his  sixtieth 
birthday  on  June  3.  It  may  therefore 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  period- 
ical to  have  a  short  character  sketch  of 
Scott. 

James  Brown  Scott  was  born  on  June  3, 
1866,  during  the  temporary  residence  of 
his  mother  in  Canada.  He  attended  the 
Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia  and 
then  took  up  the  study  of  international 
law,  first,  at  the  University  of  Harvard, 
and  later  at  German  and  French  institu- 
tions (Berlin,  Heidelberg  and  Paris). 
Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ex- 
cellent knowledge  in  the  domain  of  inter- 
national law  and  of  the  principal  leading 
languages. 

Having  completed  his  studies,  Scott 
founded  the  Law  School  of  Los  Angeles, 
in  1896;  he  became  professor  of  law  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  1899  and  at 
Columbia  University  in  1903.  In  1906 
he  was  made  Solicitor  for  the  Department 
of  State  and  in  the  following  year  he  took 


*BERLIN  NW  52,  April  29,  1926. 

CALVINSTB.     10 
Mr.  Arthur  Deervn  Call,  Editor,  Advocate  of 

Peace,  Washington,  D.  C. 
MT  DEAR  MR.  CALL  :  Professor  James  Brown 
Scott  will  celebrate  his  sixtieth  birthday  on 
June  3.    I  believe  that  you  will  therefore  be 
glad  to  have  a  short  article  for  the  ADVOCATE 
o»  PEACE  and  hope  that  you  will  still  be  able 
to  publish  it  in  the  June  number. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

WEHBERO. 


part  in  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Confer- 
ence as  delegate  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Here  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  contending  for  that  idea  whose  most 
ardent  champion  he  has  since  become :  the 
creation  of  an  International  Court  of 
Justice.  The  American  Plenipotentiary, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  justly  stated  at  the  Fif- 
teenth Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  1909, 
that  Scott  "more  than  all  others  devoted 
his  energy,  thought,  time,  and  wonderful 
capacity  for  work  in  the  endeavor  made  by 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  work  out 
a  Permanent  Judicial  Court  at  The 
Hague." 

After  his  return  from  The  Hague, 
Scott  continued  indefatigably  to  contend 
for  the  ideas  of  The  Hague  Conference, 
and  for  an  International  Court  of  Justice. 
He  has  written  many  articles  and  pam- 
phlets on  these  questions  and — above  all — 
founded  the  American  Society  for  Judi- 
cial Settlement  of  International  Disputes 
(1910).  After  the  World  War  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  taking  part,  as  a  col- 
laborator of  Elihu  Root,  in  the  sessions 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Establishment 
of  a  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Thus,  after  all,  we 
owe  to  Brown  Scott's  activity  the  existence 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice. 

As  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  the  work 
of  The  Hague,  Scott  did  not  approve,  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  League  of  Nations.  And  he 
has,  even  to  the  present  moment,  not  made 
any  secret  of  his  opposition  to  the  League. 
This  is  a  standpoint  with  which  most  of 
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the  European  authorities  on  interna- 
tional law  cannot  quite  agree.* 

Besides  his  political  activity  in  the  field 
of  international  law,  Scott  has  worked 
incessantly  to  increase  the  knowledge  of 
international  law.  In  1907  he  founded 
the  well-known  American  Journal  of  In- 
ternational Law,  one  of  the  best  period- 
icals for  international  law,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  International  Law. 

He  has  also  carried  on  a  large  scientific 
activity.  I  mention,  above  all,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  collection  "The  Classics 
of  International  Law  (begun  in  1906), 
the  two-volume  publication  The  Hague 
Peace  Conferences  (1909),  Cases  of  Inter- 
national Law  (2nd  ed.,  1922),  and  Sover- 
eign States  and  Suits  before  Tribunals  of 
Arbitration  and  Courts  of  Justice  (1925). 
And  there  are  many  other  works  that 
have  come  from  Scott's  extraordinarily 
active  pen. 

Since  Scott  has  been  made  Secretary 
General  and  Director  of  the  Division  of 
International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace  in  1910, 
he  has  been  able  to  devote  himself  par- 
ticularly to  the  cause  of  Universal  Peace. 
The  establishment  of  The  Hague  Acad- 
emy of  International  Law,  in  1923,  is 
probably  the  greatest  achievement  attained 
by  him  while  connected  with  this  Institu- 
tion. 

Scott's  versatility  ia  everywhere  recog- 
nized. For  the  past  twenty  years  he  has 
been  active!  as  an  enthusiastic  leader  in 
the  further  development  of  international 
law,  as  no  one  else  has  been.  Tirelessly 
he  has  worked  to  strengthen  the  concep- 
tion of  international  law  and  to  win  ac- 
ceptance for  it.  He  not  only  has  ap- 


*  In  our  opinion,  Dr.  Scott's  objection  seems 
to  be,  not  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  itself, 
but  to  a  league  of  nations  which  includes  the 
entire  world — his  belief  being  that  a  regional 
league  for  Europe  would  accomplish  more  for 
that  continent  than  one  of  universal  mem- 
bership which  must,  necessarily,  represent 
less  adequately  the  common  interests  of  Eu- 
rope, the  cradle  of  the  world's  civilization  in 
the  past,  and  still  its  guardian. — THE  EDITOB. 


preached  these  problems  with  great  legal 
knowledge,  but  has,  during  all  this  time, 
devoted  his  entire  energy  to  international 
law  from  a  deep  conviction  and  a  true 
enthusiasm  for  the  idea  of  international 
understanding.  Although  a  good  Ameri- 
can he  has  always  understood  the  peculiar- 
ities of  other  nations.  Though  fulfilling 
his  duties  as  an  American  citizen  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  World 
War,  he  has  never  felt  any  hatred  towards 
other  nations.  It  will  never  be  forgotten 
that  Scott,  together  with  the  late  Serbian 
Minister,  Vesnitch,  did  not  consent  to  the 
well-known  Resolution  of  the  Institut  de 
droit  international  which  was  directed 
against  Germany.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  in  1919  during  the  Paris  Con- 
ference under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir 
Thomas  Barclay  and  resulted  in  the  resig- 
nation of  several  German  members  from 
the  Institut. 

On  account  of  his  strong  personality 
and  great  amiability,  Scott  enjoys  the 
greatest  popularity  with  all  his  colleagues. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  is 
one  of  the  few  scholars  who  have  no 
enemies.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
assertion  is  true  of  America — it  certainly 
is  so  of  Europe. 

Scott's  great  importance  in  the  field 
of  international  law  has  not  only  been 
recognized  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
repeatedly  sent  as  a  technical  delegate  to 
international  conferences  (Paris  Peace 
Conference,  1919;  Washington  Confer- 
ence for  Limitation  of  Armaments, 
1921-22;  Second  and  Third  Pan  Ameri- 
can Scientific  Congresses,  1916  and  1924), 
but  also  by  his  election  as  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Institut  de  France,  a 
membre  associe  of  the  Academie  Royale 
de  Belgique  and  a  membre  of  the  Acad- 
emie de  droit  compart.  In  1925  he  was 
made  president  of  the  Institut  de  droit 
international  of  which  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber since  1908. 

May  Brown  Scott  be  spared  for  many 
a  decade  in  the  service  of  international 
law! 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  LAWS  AND  NOT  OF  MEN 


By  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 


(This  address,  reprinted  with  the  author's 
consent  from  the  Los  Angeles  Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1926,  was  delivered  at  the  dedica- 
tory address  at  the  new  building  of  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia on  February  5.  Dr.  Scott  was  founder 
and  first  preceptor  of  the  school.) 

ON  THE  eve  of  the  preliminary  treaty 
of  peace  by  which  Great  Britain  rec- 
ognized the  independence  of  the  thirteen 
American  States,  naming  them  from  New 
Hampshire  on  the  north  to  Georgia  on 
the  south,  and  declaring  each  of  them  to 
be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent,  Fred- 
erick the  Great  of  Prussia  assumed  the 
dangerous  role  of  prophet. 

"The  American  Union,"  he  said  to  Sir 
John  Stepney,  British  envoy  at  Berlin, 
on  October  22,  1782,  "could  not  long  sub- 
sist under  its  present  form.  The  great 
extent  of  the  country  would  alone  be  a 
sufficient  obstacle,  since  a  republican  form 
of  government  had  never  been  known  to 
exist  for  any  length  of  time  where  the 
territory  was  not  limited  and  concentrated. 
It  could  not  be  more  absurd  to  propose 
the  establishment  of  a  democracy  to  gov- 
ern the  whole  country  from  Brest  to  Eiga. 
No  inference  could  be  drawn  from  the 
States  of  Venice,  Holland,  and  Switzer- 
land, of  which  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances were  perfectly  different  from  those 
of  the  Colonies." 

It  may  be  that  Frederick  was  right  then 
and  now  as  to  the  territory  from  Brest  to 
Riga,  for  he  apparently  contemplated  the 
inhabitants  of  that  region  as  compounded 
into  a  common  mass,  irrespective  of  coun- 
try and  nationality,  and  attempting  to 
govern  themselves  directly  as  in  a  democ- 
racy without  the  interposition  of  represen- 
tative institutions.  He  was  probably  right 
about  Venice,  a  city  seated  on  the  sea  and 
ruling  with  a  strong  hand  far-off  places 
and  peoples.  It  is  not  clear  on  theory  that 
he  was  right  as  to  Holland,  for  the  suc- 
cessful revolt  of  the  Low  Countries  was  an 
inspiration  to  the  American  Colonies  and 
the  Union  of  the  Provinces  an  instance  of 
Union  of  States.  Nor  was  it  clear  in  prac- 
tice that  Switzerland  was  not  an  example, 
for  the  cantons  of  three  different  nationali- 
ties had  lived  together  for  centuries  in  a 


loose  form  of  confederation.  Their  suc- 
cess was  not  lost  on  revolutionary  states- 
men. But  the  great  king  was  right  in 
point  of  fact :  "The  situation  and  circum- 
stances" of  Holland  and  Switzerland — 
for  Venice  need  not  be  considered  in  this 
connection  —  "were  perfectly  different 
from  those  of  the  American  Colonies." 
The  provinces  of  Holland  were  as  coun- 
ties, and  taken  together  formed  but  a 
small  territory.  They  had  been  one,  they 
were  parts  of  a  unit,  and  separation  meant 
for  them  absorption  by  neighboring  na- 
tions. The  Cantons  of  Switzerland  were 
smaller  than  counties,  hemmed  in  by  geog- 
raphy, and  forced  into  a  certain  unity,  if 
they  were  not  to  be  separated  and  an- 
nexed by  their  not  over-scrupulous  neigh- 
bors. 

The  American  Colonies  lacked  power- 
ful neighbors  to  keep  them  together.  Can- 
ada, to  the  north,  was  as  yet  a  struggling 
French  colony  under  British  domination. 
The  Floridas  to  the  south  and  Louisiana, 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  Spain,  waiting  for  stronger 
hands  to  grasp  and  hold  them.  The  Colo- 
nies were  thirteen  States  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  whose  only  unity  had  been  a 
common  subordination  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  Their  original  union  was 
due  to  common  oppression  by  that  coun- 
try, and  the  actual  union  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  was  due  to  a  de- 
sire to  perfect  by  law  a  union  of  fact. 
The  interests  of  the  States  were  different ; 
they  traded  almost  exclusively  with  the 
mother  country ;  their  inhabitants  had  not 
met  and  intermingled.  Therefore  they 
"cherished"  for  one  another  distrust  and 
dislike  not  unmixed  with  contempt.  Vir- 
ginia, the  largest  of  all  the  Colonies,  and 
South  Carolina,  the  greatest  of  the  other 
southern  Colonies,  had  made  common 
cause  with  Massachusetts  against  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  but  their  relations  were  far 
from  cordial,  and  the  union  against  op- 
pression would  have  ceased  with  freedom 
from  oppression  if  old-world  traditions 
were  to  be  followed.  They  were  not 
followed,  and  prophecies  based  upon 
them  were  fortunately  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. New  conditions  produced  some- 
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thing  new — the  United  States  of  America, 
formed  by  the  voluntary  union  of  the 
smaller  units  to  constitute  a  composite  re- 
public, e  pluribiLS  unum,  a  one  from  the 
many,  as  our  national  device  neatly  puts 
it.  The  individual  unit  was  the  creation 
of  contract;  the  federation  of  units  was 
the  compact  of  States;  the  union  was  in 
all  its  parts  the  creature  of  law  and  by  law 
the  whole  was  to  be  bound  and  kept  to- 
gether. 

Frederick  had  in  mind  the  democracy 
of  antiquity,  in  which  representation  was 
unknown,  not  the  democracy  of  the  new 
world,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  represen- 
tative government.  Pure  democracy  acts 
directly;  it  may  have  agents,  but  not  rep- 
resentatives, and  to  operate  as  a  whole  it 
was  necessary  that  the  people  should  as- 
semble, deliberate,  and  act  if  success  were 
to  crown  their  endeavors.  The  democra- 
cies of  antiquity  were  small;  they  were 
massed  in  a  city  and  the  city  was  the 
State.  How  could  the  population  of  a  vast 
community  meet,  deliberate  and  act? 
The  thing  was  unthinkable;  it  had  never 
been  done.  The  answer  of  America  to 
Frederick's  strictures  was  and  is  the 
United  States. 

Because  of  the  origin  of  the  American 
State,  the  nature  of  the  American  Union 
of  States,  and  the  relation  of  the  Federal 
Kepublic  to  the  community  of  nations,  the 
lawyers  of  our  country  have  not  only  the 
chance  of  giving  advice  on  private  affairs, 
but  they  also  have  the  privilege  of  advis- 
ing persons  in  charge  of  public  affairs  in 
and  out  of  court  where  States,  as  well  as 
individuals,  appear  to  litigate  their  dis- 
putes according  to  one  and  the  same  proc- 
ess of  law.  Therefore  American  lawyers 
render  not  only  service  to  their  individual 
clients,  but  in  the  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion they  contribute  to  the  perpetuity  of 
American  institutions;  for  the  rights  and 
duties  of  States  as  well  as  of  individuals 
are  the  creatures  of  law  and  subject  to  its 
application. 

I  ask  your  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the 
question  and  the  duty  upon  the  law  schools 
of  our  country  to  fit  the  American  lawyer 
for  the  larger  opportunity  which,  "like 
the  thief  in  the  night,"  may  come  to  him 
without  warning. 

My  purpose  on  this  happy  occasion  is 
not  to  discourse  as  such  of  the  State,  the 


Federal  Union,  or  the  community  of  na- 
tions; but  to  use  them  as  examples  of  the 
service  which  our  schools  of  law  can  render 
to  their  students  and,  perhaps  in  some 
slight  measure,  to  the  world  at  large,  with 
its  ever-broadening  conceptions  of  law.  In 
so  doing  I  shall  advance  little  or  nothing 
new  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  all  mat- 
ters of  a  contentious  nature,  especially 
that  disputatious  spirit  which,  as  Dr. 
Franklin  assures  us,  is  the  characteristic 
of  "lawyers,  university  men,  and  all  sorts 
of  men  that  have  been  bred  at  'Edin- 
borough.'  ': 

Let  me,  therefore,  begin  with  some  of 
those  self-evident  truths,  which  cannot  be 
too  often  stated,  and  which  have  never 
been  better  expressed  than  by  George  Ma- 
son, "one  of  our  really  great  men  and  of 
the  first  order  of  greatness,"  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  prefixed  to  the  Constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  bill  was  adopted  on  June  12, 
1776,  antedating  by  three  weeks  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  The  doctrine  of  both  is  the 
same;  but  Mason's  immortal  bill  is  more 
businesslike  and  practical,  although  less 
literary  and  appealing  than  Jefferson's 
more  famous  Declaration.  Neither  was 
original;  the  views  of  each  were,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  air,  and  for  this  reason  one 
and  the  other  represented  both  the  thought 
and  the  aspiration  of  Revolutionary  lead- 
ers in  all  the  States. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  taken  as  the  Ameri- 
can doctrine  of  the  day,  "That  all  men 
are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independ- 
ent. .  .  . 

"That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  conse- 
quently derived  from,  the  people;  that 
magistrates  are  their  servants  and  at  all 
times  amenable  to  them." 

Let  me  next  lift  a  few  lines  from  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts  of  1780  to 
show  how  the  first  Americans  made  the 
first  States  of  the  New  World : 

The  people  inhabiting  the  territory  form- 
erly called  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  do  hereby  solemnly  and  mutually  agree 
with  each  other  to  form  themselves  into  a 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  body  politic, 
or  State,  by  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  European  State  was  not  a  thing  of 
contract.  In  the  New  World  it  is  the 
creature  of  contract.  Massachusetts  was 
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not  alone;  all  the  other  English  colonies 
formed  themselves  into  bodies  politic  or 
States  in  the  same  way. 

The  American  State  is  therefore  the 
creature  of  contract  consciously  created; 
a  contract  of  a  very  high  and  solemn  kind, 
but  still  a  contract — a  contract  of  private 
law,  of  public  law,  of  international  law. 

Let  me  now  return  to  George  Mason's 
Bill  of  Eights  that  we  may  see  the  situa- 
tion of  the  men  forming  the  State.  They 
have,  he  says: 

Certain  inherent  rights,  of  which,  when 
they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  can- 
not, by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest  their 
posterity ;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and 
liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and 
possessing  property  and  pursuing  and  ob- 
taining happiness  and  safety. 

The  enumeration  of  the  Declaration  in 
which  not  only  one  State  but  all  spoke 
of  rights  is  less  detailed  but  perhaps  more 
inclusive  from  the  generality  of  its  terms. 
The  Creator  has  endowed  all  men,  Jeffer- 
son has  the  thirteen  original  States  say, 
"with  certain  unalienable  rights,"  such  as 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness/' to  secure  which  he  continues  on  be- 
half of  the  States,  "governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men." 

Nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination: 
"that  government,"  which  Mason  had  in 
mind  and  states  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  "is 
or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the  common 
benefit,  protection,  and  security  of  the 
people,  nation,  or  community;  . 
and  that,"  the  bill  continues,  "when  any 
government  shall  be  found  inadequate  or 
contrary  to  these  purposes,  a  majority  of 
the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  in- 
alienable, and  indefeasible  right  to  reform, 
alter,  or  abolish  it  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public 
weal." 

The  meaning  of  this  would  seem  to  be 
that  government  was  instituted  for  the 
protection  of  those  rights  which  Mason 
and  his  contemporaries  considered  natural 
or  inherent,  and  that,  failing  to  protect 
them,  the  faulty  government  should  give 
place  to  a  successor. 

These  rights  had  been  violated  by  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  How  were 
they  to  be  protected  against  the  legislature 
of  the  States ;  for  the  colonists  did  not  in- 


tend to  set  up  a  new  tyranny  of  the  many 
in  place  of  the  despotism  of  the  one.  The 
legislatures  must  be  kept  within  bounds 
and  in  acordance  with  what  the  colonists 
had  been  pleased  to  call  the  Constitution 
of  the  Realm. 

How  could  this  be   done?     How  was 
it  done?     The  farmers  of  Concord,  who 
had  started  the  Revolution,  were  to  show 
how  its  fruits  might  be  garnered  and  pre- 
served.    It  was  the  year  after  the  shot  at 
the  Bridge  and  a  few  months  after  the 
Declaration    of    Independence    when    the 
people  of  Massachusetts  were  endeavoring 
to  "frame"  a  constitution  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  new   Commonwealth.     The 
legislature  had  prepared,  it  would  seem, 
"a  questionnaire,"  to  employ  a  phrase  of 
our  day,  and  sent  it  to  the  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
their  part.     One  answer  remains  famous 
and  is  now  as  then  the  basis  of  American 
theory  and  practice  in  the  matter  of  con- 
stitution making.    The  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Concord,  "being  free  and  twenty- 
one  years  and  upwards,"  to  use  their  own 
language,  were  unanimously  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
not  "a  proper  body"  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion for  the   State,  and  on   October  21, 
1776,  they  chose  a  committee  of  five  from 
their  number — one  of  whom  was  the  fa- 
mous John  Buttrick,  who  had  leaped  in 
the  air  and  cried  to  his  men  to  "fire  for 
God's  sake"  on  the  fateful  19th  of  April— 
"to  make  answer  to  the  Question  Proposed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this 
State  and  to  Give  the  Reasons  why  the 
Town  thinks  them  not  a  suitable  body  for 
that  Purpose."     The  committee  prepared 
its  "Draft,"  which  was  read  "several  times 
over  for  consideration";  it  was  thereupon 
"Read,  Resolve  by  Resolve,  and  accepted 
unanimously,"    according   to   the    official 
account  of  the  transaction,  "in  a  very  full 
Town   meeting."     The   reasons  of  these 
constitution  builders  were: 

First,  because  we  conceive  that  Constitution 
In  its  proper  Idea  intends  a  system  of  prin- 
ciples established  to  secure  the  subject  in  the 
Possession  of  and  enjoyment  of  their  Rights 
and  Privileges  against  any  encroachment  of 
the  Governing  Part;  secondly,  Because  the 
same  Body  that  forms  a  Constitution  have  of 
Consequence  a  power  to  alter  it ;  thirdly,  Be- 
cause a  Constitution  alterable  by  the  Supreme 
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Legislative  is  no  security  at  all  to  the  subject 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  Governing 
part  on  any  or  on  all  their  Rights  and  Privi- 
leges. 

For  these  reasons  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates of  the  people  was  to  be  called  to 
form  a  constitution  for  the  State  and  the 
draft  was  to  be  published  for  "the  inspec- 
tion and  Kemarks  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
this  State." 

We  have  here  the  recognition,  on  the 
part  of  the  townsfolk  of  Concord,  of  fun- 
damental rights  and  privileges  to  be  placed 
beyond  the  interference  of  the  legislature. 
Within  the  authority  of  the  power  granted 
the  statutes  of  the  legislature  are  to  bind ; 
beyond  the  grant  of  power  they  are  to  be 
null  and  void.  In  other  words,  the  consti- 
tution is  not  a  statute  in  the  legislative 
sense  of  the  term;  it  is  an  organic  act 
emanating  from  the  people  as  the  source 
of  power  and  itself  the  source  of  power  to 
the  legislature.  Therefore  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  repeal  or  amendment  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  rights  and  privileges  recog- 
nized in  the  Constitution  are  "reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people," 
in  the  famous  phrase  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Compact,  and  are  only  to  be 
varied  by  the  citizens  in  their  individual 
capacity  as  the  source  of  political  au- 
thority. 

The  powers  granted  to  the  government 
under  the  constitution  of  the  State  are 
of  a  threefold  kind,  carried  over  from 
colonial  days  with  a  dash  of  Montesquieu 
into  the  Constitution  of  the  States,  the 
Constitution  of  their  Federal  Union,  and 
bound  to  make  its  appearance  in  some 
form  in  Europe  if  ever  that  congress  of 
nations  should  care  to  profit  by  American 
experience  in  union  and  in  keeping  peace 
by  law. 

That  the  Concord  "idea"  may  be  seen 
in  its  ultimate  consequences,  I  take  an 
article  from  the  Constitution  of  1780, 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  town  meet- 
ing and  its  committee. 

"In  the  government  of  this  Common- 
wealth, the  legislative  department  shall 
never  exercise  the  executive  and  judicial 
powers,  or  either  of  them;  the  executive 
shall  never  exercise  the  legislative  and 
judicial  powers,  or  either  of  them;  the 
judicial  shall  never  exercise  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers,  or  either  of 


them,  to  the  end,"  in  Harrington's  per- 
fect phrase,  made  vital  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  "it  may  be  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men." 

There  is  here  ample  scope  for  the  wit 
and  ingenuity  of  the  lawyer.     The  laws 
of   the   State   touch   all   branches   of   its 
varied   activity   and   that   of   its   inhabi- 
tants,  and  a  law   school  must  needs   in 
ordinary  course  furnish  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  these  matters.     But  it  should  do 
more  than  this.     If  government  is  a  con- 
tract, then  the  lawyer  must  be  able  to  in- 
terpret this  contract  in  terms  of  public 
law;  if  there  be  certain  rights  reserved 
to  the  people,  then  their  origin,  nature 
and  extent  must  be  carefully  considered 
and  accurately  determined  lest  the  public 
as  well  as  the  individual  suffer.     If  gov- 
ernment is  divided  into  legislative,  execu- 
tive   and    judicial    branches,    then    the 
powers  of   each   must   be   examined   lest 
their  exercise  by  one  department  at  the 
expense    of    the    other    may    render    the 
entire    transaction    unconstitutional,    for, 
while  certain  things  may  be  done,  they 
are  only  valid  if  done  in  the  prescribed 
way.     Questions  involving  these  matters 
frequently   arise,    and    in    the    American 
State  they  are  determined  by  courts  of 
justice  of  appropriate  jurisdiction.     That 
they  may  be  properly  decided  by  a  busy 
bench  there  is  need  of  an  instructed  bar 
to  the  end  that  government  in  the  State 
of  California  and  in  every  American  State 
may  remain,  what  it  was  intended  to  be, 
"a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men." 
I  would  now  ask  your  indulgence  to 
consider  the  extent  to  which  the  law  of 
contract  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
Federal  Union  and  the  relations  of  the 
component  States  in  their  united  capaci- 
ties.   A  word  may  be  premised  as  to  the 
preliminary    process.      The    Colony    had 
been  subject  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  when  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence severed  the  legal  bond  the  sovereignty 
of  the  crown  devolved  upon  the  Colony 
and  passed  to  the  people  of  each.     Be- 
fore independence  there  were  thirteen  de- 
pendent Colonies;  after  its  promulgation 
there   were   thirteen   independent   States. 
The  people  of  each,  with  the  exception, 
of  Connecticut  and  Ehode  Island,  which 
found  their  original  charters  adequate  for 
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the  time  being,  proceeded  to  organize 
themselves  as  independent  States  under 
constitutions  of  their  own  making.  They 
retained  in  each  case  the  full  and  un- 
restricted sovereignty  of  the  crown  and 
they  vested  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
powers  in  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment which  each  of  the  States  created  and 
which  each  of  them  still  possesses.  So 
true  is  this  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  held  in  a  famous 
case  at  a  time  when  the  confusion  of  the 
Civil  War  had  caused  many  to  see.  Nation 
where  the  framers  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution had  only  seen  States,  that  the 
States  could  exist  without  the  Union,  but 
that  the  Union  could  not  exist  without  the 
States;  and  their  way,  it  would  seem,  of 
saying  that  should  the  Union  cease,  the 
States  would  be  remitted,  in  the  language 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to 
"the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God 
entitle  them." 

The  States  wanted  union  after  they 
had  acquired  their  independence  and  they 
are  today  unlikely  to  contemplate  sepa- 
rate existence,  if  it  were  physically  and 
materially  possible,  after  a  century  and 
more  of  its  priceless  advantages.  Their 
first  experiment  in  Union  making  was 
by  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The 
government  under  the  Articles  was  pat- 
ently unsatisfactory.  It  was  a  diplomatic, 
not  an  organic  Union  in  which  State 
confederated  as  State.  It  was,  as  the 
third  of  the  articles  said,  a  league  of 
States,  a  league  of  friendship  for  mutual 
protection.  It  might  have  developed  into 
a  workable  scheme  had  there  not  been  an 
all-pervading  desire  for  a  closer  union 
and  a  general  government  with  power  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union  without  the 
intervention  of  the  States.  Important  as 
was  this  change,  the  tale  may  be  told  in 
a  few  words.  Delegates  from  all  the 
original  States,  with  the  exception  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  later  adhered  to  the 
Union,  met  at  Philadelphia  in  the  last 
days  of  May  and  adjourned  on  the  17th 
of  September  with  a  draft  of  a  Federal 
Constitution  to  their  eternal  credit.  It 
provided  for  a  government  of  three 
branches,  as  in  the  case  of  the  States.  The 
delegates  very  happily  divided  the  powers 
of  sovereignty  into  two  categories;  the 
first  of  a  general  nature,  which  could  and 


should  be  exercised  by  the  government; 
the  second,  the  powers  of  sovereignty, 
local  in  their  nature,  which  should  be 
retained  and  exercised  by  the  individual 
States.  The  perfected  Union  was  in  its 
framework  like  a  large  State,  with  the 
three  separate  and  distinct  departments 
of  the  Legislature,  called  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  Executire  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States.  The  Concord  Idea  pre- 
vailed again :  the  Constitution  framed  for 
general  purposes  by  delegates  from  the 
States  was  to  be  submitted  to  a  conyention 
in  each  of  the  States,  the  delegates  to 
which  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people  as 
the  source  of  power  in  each.  A  clause 
of  the  Constitution  formally  and  fortu- 
nately provided  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  Union  was  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
the  State  framed  for  local  purposes.  It 
was  to  go  into  effect  when  ratified  by  nine 
States  and  to  bind  only  those  which  rati- 
fied it.  With  some  delay  and  much  diffi- 
culty each  of  the  thirteen  States  ratified 
"the  Ark  of  the  new  Covenant/' 

The  government  of  the  Union  organ- 
ized under  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
therefore  one  of  delegated  powers,  from 
which  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  not  granted  or 
otherwise  renounced  by  the  States  re- 
mained in  the  States  and  in  ultimate  re- 
sort in  the  people  of  each.  While  this 
would  seem  to  the  plain  construction  of 
the  text  that  ungranted  powers  remained 
with  the  grantor,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  ninth  and 
tenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
There  had  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
George  Mason,  a  delegate  to  the  Federal 
Convention  from  Virginia,  to  prefix  a  Bill 
of  Rights  to  the  new  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment, and  he  thought  that  without  it 
the  Constitution  was  dangerous.  Many 
people  in  the  States  accustomed  to  Bills 
of  Rights  shared  this  view.  Others  there 
were  who  feared  that  without  reservations 
in  the  form  of  amendments  the  States  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  might 
become  "consolidated"  as  counties  in  a 
State  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  To 
quiet  apprehensions,  whether  justified  or 
not,  the  first  ten  amendments  were 
adopted  in  the  early  days  of  the  new 
government  by  the  States  in  accordance 
with  the  article  of  the  Constitution  per- 
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mitting  and  providing  for  amendments, 
so  that,  in  fact  if  not  in  form,  a  bill  of 
rights  was  appended  instead  of  prefixed  to 
that  instrument. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  State,  so  in  the 
case  of  the  Union  of  States  we  are  in 
the  domain  of  contract,  and,  without 
judges  trained  in  constitutional  law  and 
a  Bar  capable  of  aiding  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  difficult  and  delicate 
duties  in  questions  of  this  nature,  we  are 
exposed  to  the  double  danger  of  mis- 
interpretation and  misapplication,  result- 
ing, perhaps,  in  a  deprivation  of  our 
rights  and  privileges  under  the  laws  of 
the  Union  of  States. 

The  idea  of  fundamental  rights  of 
States  is  carried  over  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  powers 
granted  by  the  individual  States  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Union  are  specified  and 
they  are  subject  to  modification  or  re- 
peal by  the  supreme  legislature,  as  the 
town  meeting  of  Concord  would  call  it. 
but  certain  things  were  withheld  from  the 
Congress  and  those  it  may  not  touch. 
For  example,  no  State  is  to  be  dismem- 
bered or  a  new  State  formed  within  its 
territory  without  its  consent,  although 
Congress  freely  admits  States  otherwise 
formed  to  the  Union.  The  relation  of 
the  States  to  one  another  and  in  their 
united  capacities  are  only  to  be  changed 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  requires  the  express  approval  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States — thus  pre- 
cluding the  withdrawal  of  a  State  or  group 
of  States  by  its  own  action — but  under 
the  article  permitting  and  prescribing  the 
process  of  amendment  no  State  is  to  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Sen- 
ate, which  represents  the  States  in  Union, 
"without  its  consent."  The  States  of  the 
Declaration  were  to  be  separate  and  equal. 
The  States  of  the  Union  are  to  be  united 
but  equal  under  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  intend  to  pass  in  review  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  All  of 
us  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  first  ten, 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  a  Bill  of  Rights. 
Many  feel  that  the  Civil  War  amendments 
have  not  proved  over  successful,  and  not 
a  few  persons  of  our  day  are  of  the  opinion 
that  amendments  like  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth,  especially  the  former,  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  State  than  for  national 


legislation,  and,  without  dwelling  on  the 
subject  or  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
mooted  question  whether  the  morals  of 
a  community  should  be  reformed  by  a 
statute  from  above  or  by  the  slower  pro- 
cess of  education  from  within,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  State  is  better  fitted  for 
experiments  than  the  nation,  because  a  law 
which  lacks  popular  support  can  be  more 
easily  repealed  by  a  single  State  than  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Federal 
Union.  But  prophecies,  unless  after  the 
event,  are  notoriously  dangerous. 

What  is  the  result  of  it  all?  Each  of 
the  thirteen  States  has  its  constitu- 
tion, dividing  its  government  into  three 
branches  and  specifying  the  extent  to 
which  each  branch  may  exercise  dele- 
gated powers;  the  States  in  their  united 
capacity  have  a  general  government  of 
three  branches,  of  which  each  may  exer- 
cise the  powers  with  which  it  is  vested. 
We  thus  live  under  a  "government  of 
laws,  not  of  men,"  in  each  State;  and  in 
this  Union  of  States  we  likewise  "live, 
move,  and  have  our  being"  in  a  "govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men." 

We  know  by  practice,  as  we  might  have 
suspected  by  theory,  that  an  act  of  a  State 
legislature  is  unconstitutional  if  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
of  the  United  States,  or  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. We  also  know  that  an  act  of 
Congress  contrary  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution is  void,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  courts  of  appropriate  jurisdiction  so 
to  hold.  There  is  thus  no  collision  in 
theory  and  there  should  be  none  in  prac- 
tice between  the  laws  of  a  State  and  the 
United  States.  The  sphere  of  each  is 
separate  and  distinct,  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  trace  the  line  of  demarkation. 
Therefore  if  a  law  is  passed  by  a  State 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  valid  law  enacted 
under  its  terms,  or  if  a  statute  is  passed 
by  the  Congress  inconsistent  with  the 
Federal  Constitution  or  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  States,  it  is,  in  ultimate  resort, 
the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  disregard  the  unconstitu- 
tional act  and  to  recognize  the  constitu- 
tional state  of  things.  The  government 
of  State  and  Union  is  one  of  laws,  and  the 
extent  to  which  this  is  so  only  the  lawyer 
can  appreciate. 
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What  happens  when  a  court  declares  an 
alleged  law  to  be  unconstitutional?  Does 
the  State  force  the  legislature  to  repeal 
the  invalid  statute?  Not  necessarily. 
Does  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
take  measures  to  procure  its  removal  from 
the  State  or  Federal  statutes,  as  the  case 
may  be?  Not  necessarily.  What,  then, 
happens  ?  Nothing.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  decides  in  the  case  before  it  that 
the  claim  advanced  under  the  statute, 
State  or  Federal,  is  not  a  sufficient  de- 
fense in  point  of  law  to  the  person  or 
official  acting  under  its  terms  and  invok- 
ing its  authority.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
it.  Another  person  or  official  may  com- 
mit the  same  act  and  upon  suit  in  court 
the  same  judgment  will  be  rendered.  In 
a  government  of  laws  this  possibility  is 
known  to  be  a  certainty  and  the  act  is 
not  committed  anew.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  does  not  intervene  by 
force  of  arms  against  the  State.  The  per- 
son claiming  under  a  statute  of  the  State 
is  brought  into  court  and  the  sufficiency 
of  the  statute  as  a  defense  for  the  act  is 
decided.  In  like  manner  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  not  invaded;  its 
official  is  sued  in  an  appropriate  court  of 
justice  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  defense 
is  passed  upon. 

Is  this  true  of  the  highest  officials? 
May  the  President  be  haled  into  court? 
In  theory  there  would  seem  to  be  no  valid 
objections;  there  are,  however,  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  and  the  question 
may  be  tested  in  his  absence.  A  person 
or  official  acting  under  the  President's 
authority  may  be  brought  into  court,  the 
matter  determined,  and  justice  done.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  issued  instructions  to 
officers  of  the  Navy  by  direction  of  the 
President.  A  clause  of  the  instructions 
was  contrary  to  a  law  of  Congress,  and  it 
was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  a  Captain  of  the  Navy 
who  had  acted  upon  it  did  so  at  his  peril. 
It  was  strenuously  urged  in  argument  by 
counsel  for  the  defendant  that  the  Captain 
was  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces,  and  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, who  had  served  some  six  years  in  the 
Virginia  line,  was  inclined  to  think  the 
defense  good.  But  on  reflection  he  al- 


lowed himself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  lay 
brethren  of  the  court.  He  could  not  well 
have  done  otherwise,  for  had  he  not  held, 
in  a  famous  case  declaring  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  be  unconstitutional,  that: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  emphatically  termed  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men.  It  will  certainly  cease 
to  deserve  this  high  appellation  if  the  laws 
furnish  no  remedy  for  the  violation  of  a 
vested  legal  right. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  return  to 
Frederick  the  Great's  prognostication  that 
the  American  Republic  would  not  "exist 
for  any  length  of  time."  One  answer  to 
his  prediction  of  speedy  downfall  was 
given  by  Alexander  Johnston  in  an  article 
on  the  "First  Century  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

"The  best  reason  for  American  pride 
in  the  Constitution  lies"  he  said,  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  and  is  "a  perfect  expres- 
sion of  the  institutional  methods  of  its 
people."  And  he  added,  directly  answer- 
ing the  query  as  to  the  length  of  time, 
"So  long  as  they  shall  continue  in  the 
ways  of  their  fathers;  so  long  as  they 
shall  regard  with  pronounced  disfavor  the 
political  quacks  who  constantly  beg  them 
to  hazard  a  trial  of  never-tested  remedies ; 
so  long  may  they  continue  to  take  a  just 
pride  in  their  Constitution,  under  all  its 
possible  coming  changes,  as  one  which  has 
been  'adequately  discussed'  and  the  results 
of  the  discussion  of  which  have  been  fully 
'tested  by  experiment.' '' 

Perhaps  a  less  personal  and  individual 
answer  would  be  that  if  we  live  in  "an 
indestructible  Union  composed  of  inde- 
structible States,"  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  solemnly  held,  it  is  because  the  States 
and  Union  were  the  creatures  of  law,  and 
therefore  indestructible  as  long  as  we  are 
"a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men." 

But  great  as  is  this  Union  which  we 
call  the  United  States  of  America,  it  is 
but  a  unit  in  a  larger  whole,  composed  of 
all  the  nations  which,  taken  together, 
make  up  the  civilized  world.  The  rela- 
tions of  these  nations  are  controlled  by 
law — a  law  between  and  of  the  nations. 
It  is  a  law  of  necessity,  for  nations  can- 
not coexist  without  collision  unless  there 
is  at  hand  a  rule  of  law  by  which  their 
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conduct  can  be  tested  and  their  inter- 
course controlled.  It  is  a  thing  of  prac- 
tice rather  than  of  theory;  of  usage 
hardening  into  custom  rather  than  of 
treaty,  although  in  the  last  hundred  years 
treaties  of  a  law-making  nature  have  made 
their  appearance.  The  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ferences of  1899  and  1907  were  law-mak- 
ing bodies  in  the  sense  that  the  twenty-six 
nations  represented  in  the  first  and  the 
forty-four  in  the  second  agreed  upon  a 
large  series  of  conventions,  which,  when 
ratified  by  the  contracting  countries,  be- 
came law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
for  those  so  doing.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  represented  in  both 
of  these  conferences  and  was  and  is  a 
contracting  party  to  their  conventions. 

Let  us  look  into  the  nature  of  these 
international  contracts.  A  treaty  or  con- 
vention, for  the  terms  are  synonymous, 
is  a  contract  between  the  parties  to  its 
provisions.  It  is  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion a  law  of  the  land,  superior  to  a  State 
law,  or  indeed  the  constitution  of  a  State. 
As  a  law  it  is  superior  to  earlier  statutes 
of  the  United  States,  in  so  far  as  the  two 
are  inconsistent.  As  a  law,  it  yields  to  a 
subsequent  and  inconsistent  Federal  stat- 
ute. But  it  is  only  the  municipal  obliga- 
tion which  is  repealed;  the  international 
obligation  remains  untouched,  and  there- 
fore unaffected,  by  the  unilateral  action 
of  the  United  States.  This  must  be  so, 
inasmuch  as  a  municipal  statute  has  no 
extraterritorial  effect,  and  an  act  begin- 
ning in  and  extending  in  its  effects  be- 
yond the  United  States  cannot  deprive  a 
foreign  nation  of  a  treaty  right  without 
its  consent  given  in  advance  or  afterward. 
Naturally  we  are  only  affected  by  treaties 
to  which  we  are  parties,  as-  in  the  case 
of  other  contracts.  But  we  are  bound  by 
the  vast  body  of  international  law  at  the 
time  of  our  admission  to  membership  in 
the  Community  of  Nations.  We  are  also 
bound  by  the  rules  of  law  which  can  be 
and  are  deduced  from  the  existing  law 
of  nations. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
empowers  the  Congress  to  punish  piracy 
and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations, 
which  would  not  be  done  if  that  system 
of  law  were  not  considered  as  part  of 
our  municipal  law.  International  law 
does  not  need  to  be  proved,  as  is  the  case 


with  foreign  law.  The  courts  take  ju- 
dicial cognizance  of  it.  What  courts? 
All  courts,  State,  Federal,  international. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  student 
leaving  a  law  school  should  know  that 
any  and  every  law  of  his  State  and  of 
the  United  States,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  may  be 
superseded  by  a  treaty  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  a  party. 
Differing  in  origin  but  not  in  effect,  a 
treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
just  as  the  law  of  nations  is,  in  its  en- 
tirety, municipal  law  for  us  of  the  United 
States. 

The  relations  of  nations  are  governed 
by  law,  although  as  yet  government  of 
men  has  the  upper  hand.  The  tendency, 
however,  is  everywhere  toward  law  in  the 
international  domain,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  "the  stars  in  their  courses  are  fight- 
ing for  Syrius."  The  world  is  slowly 
becoming  organized  and  organization 
means  law.  A  permanent  court  of  inter- 
national justice  exists  at  The  Hague,  to 
which  all  nations  can  submit  their  con- 
troversies of  a  legal  nature  if  only  they 
prefer  peaceful  settlement,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  justice,  to  the  uncertain 
costly  and  brutalizing  arbitrament  of  phys- 
ical force.  The  hope  of  the  world  is  more 
justice  and  less  force;  a  restatement  of 
the  practice  of  nations  in  the  form  of  a 
code,  so  that  they  may  know  in  advance 
their  duties  as  well  as  their  rights  and  con- 
duct themselves  according  to  the  rule  of 
law  applicable  to  either  contingency.  The 
codification  of  international  law  is  a  press- 
ing need;  it  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
is  making  constant  and  conscious  progress 
in  this  old  world  of  ours,  bruised  and 
broken  and  almost  ruined  by  force,  which 
can,  however,  save  itself  from  destruction 
by  the  peace  consequent  upon  law  and  its 
disinterested  application. 

The  views  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
lay  before  you  at  greater  length  than  I 
had  anticipated  are  not  without  the  sup- 
port of  persons  of  experience  in  inter- 
national matters  and  of  known  compe- 
tence in  the  domain  of  practical  affairs. 
It  is  only  a  day  or  two  ago  that  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Eobinson,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  who  knows 
Europe  by  contact  and  has  rendered  it 
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and  the  world  a  service  as  a  member  of 
the  commission  which  two  years  ago  ad- 
justed the  finances  of  the  war-stricken 
countries. 

"In  Europe  today  the  economists  and 
forward-looking  statesmen,"  he  said,  not 
in  effect,  but  literally,  "appear  to  have 
discovered,  what  would  seem  to  us  to  be 
sufficiently  obvious,  that  our  outstanding 
position  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
world  is  due  to  the  fact  that  through 
contract  and  laws  we  have,  as  between 
our  political  subdivisions,  reduced  con- 
flicts, controversies,  and  economic  waste 
to  the  minimum." 

The  continuous  success  of  the  American 
experiment  bids  fair  to  add  to  the  small 
list  of  self-evident  truths  that  the  more 
instructed  lawyers  we  have  the  fewer  pro- 
fessional soldiers  we  shall  need  in  any  and 
every  "government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men." 

In  the  course  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion the  question  arose  and  was  debated 
as  to  the  future  of  the  States  to  be  formed 
in  the  western  lands,  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  their  relations  to  the  States 
in  their  united  capacities.  Gouverneur 
Morris,  then  of  Pennsylvania,  wanted  to 
reserve  to  the  Congress  full  authority  in 
the  matter  so  that  the  older  States  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  should  retain  leader- 
ship within  the  enlarged  Union.  Not  so 
Eoger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  who  in- 
sisted that  the  new  should  be  admitted 
on  an  equality  with  the  old,  for  would 
they  not,  he  wisely  said,  be  settled  by  our 
children  and  our  children's  children? 
Sherman  was  a  prophet — honored  at  home 
and  destined  to  be  venerated  in  days  to 
come.  The  new  States  have  been  admit- 
ted upon  an  equality  with  the  old;  the 
children  and  children's  children,  in  end- 
less procession,  have  pushed  to  the  ex- 


treme west,  from  New  England,  from 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  from 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  so 
that  in  the  Southern  California  of  our 
day  the  proportion  of  American  born  of 
American  parents  is  much  more  than 
double  that  in  any  other  community  of 
the  United  States  of  equal  population, 
and,  like  everything  else  in  this  favored 
land,  the  proportion  is,  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, increasing. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  this  out- 
post of  America,  with  its  background  of 
people  and  purposes  dating  from  colo- 
nial and  pioneer  days,  no  one  may  ven- 
ture to  predict.  But  it  is  well  that  the 
University  of  Southern  California  was  es- 
tablished here  in  1880,  and  it  was  for- 
tunate that  a  law  school  came  into  being 
here  in  1896  from  a  seed  scattered  in 
the  wind  by  feeble  hands  and  falling  on 
fertile  soil. 

May  our  schools  of  law  look  onward 
and  upward;  may  the  young  men  and 
women  who  frequent  them  in  increasing 
numbers  be  fitted  for  the  larger  oppor- 
tunity of  service  to  the  States,  Nation  and 
Community  of  Nations  if  such  an  oppor- 
tunity should  happily  come  to  them 
through  the  practice  of  their  chosen  pro- 
fession ;  may  the  conception  of  a  governed 
world  be  ever  with  them  until  it  becomes 
a  reality;  and  especially  may  this  school 
of  law,  firmly  established  in  the  great 
State  of  California,  bordering  on  Latin 
America  and  looking  to  the  Pacific,  housed 
in  this  beautiful  building  which  we  this 
5th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  solemnly  dedicate  to  the  study 
of  law,  teach  this  and  each  succeeding 
generation  that  justice  not  only  exalteth 
one  nation,  but  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 


THOU  HAST  HEARD 

By  EURIPIDES 

(Translated  by  Gilbert  Murray) 

Thou  hast  heard  men  scorn  thy  city,  call  her  wild 
Of  counsel,  mad ;  thou  hast  seen  the  fire  of  morn 
Flash  from  her  eyes  in  answer  to  their  scorn ! 
Come  toil  on  toil,  'tis  this  that  makes  her  grand, 
Peril  on  peril !     And  common  States  that  stand 
In  caution,  twilight  cities,  dimly  wise — 
Ye  know  them  for  no  light  is  in  their  eyes! 

Go  forth  my  son,  and  help! 
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Reply  to  Greek  Representative 

,i|  The  Rev.  0.  E.  Watson,  in  his  reply 
\\  >  »my  recent  article  in  the  ADVOCATE 
$!rjPEACE  through  Justice,  seems  to  think 
tl>  it  I  lay  undue  stress  on  the  military 
strength  of  Jugoslavia  and  that  I  am 
desirous  of  seeing  this,  like  the  sword 
of  *Brennus,  thrown  into  the  balance  in 
any  dispute  Jugoslavia  may  have  with 
her  neighbors.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  my  thoughts^!  merely  meant  to 
indicate  that  the  ctliditions  which  for  so 
long  made  the  Falkan  Peninsula  the 
powder  magazine  of  Europe,  no  longer 
exist.  Formerly  all  the  nations  of  the 
Balkans  were  about  equal  in  size  and  each 
had,  at  some  time  in  its  past  history,  been 
practically  master  of  the  whole  Peninsula. 
This,  as  long  as  the  numerical,  economic 
and  military  strength  of  each  of  them  was 
about  equal,  caused  them  to  indulge  in 
dreams  of  possible  hegemony,  a  hegemony 
which  could  only  be  realized  by  the  sub- 
jection of  any  two  of  them  by  the  third. 
This  delicate  political  and  economic 
equipoise  made  each  of  the  nations  liable 
to  influences  from  without,  influences 
wielded  by  such  of  the  Great  Powers  as 
had  an  "axe  to  grind"  in  the  Near  East, 
and,  therefore,  an  interest  in  maintaining 
a  condition  of  unrest  and  mutual  distrust 
among  the  Balkan  peoples. 

The  creation  of  a  great  and  powerful 
State  like  Jugoslavia  has  had  a  stabilizing 
effect  in  the  Peninsula,  as  it  has  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  the  conditions  of  things 
formerly  existing.  Jugoslavia  no  longer 
fears  her  neighbors  nor  is  it  any  longer 
possible  for  them  to  intrigue  with  any  of 
the  Great  Powers  to  her  detriment. 

In  the  old  days,  if  the  guerilla  warfare 
by  armed  bands  of  Bulgarian  comitadjis, 
such  as  has  been  carried  on  against  South- 
ern Serbia  since  the  peace,  had  existed, 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  led  to  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  But  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  strength  and  the  justice  of 
her  cause  has  led  Jugoslavia  to  show  a 
patience  under  provocation  which  under 
the  former  condition  of  things  would  have 


been  regarded  as  weakness.  This  attitude 
has  had  its  reward.  For  twelve  months 
past  the  "White"  and  the  "Red"  sections 
of  the  Bulgarian  comitadjis  movement 
have  been  at  war  with  one  another  and 
have,  since  the  murder  of  Todor  Alexan- 
droff,  been  carrying  on  a  process  of 
mutual  extermination.  This  has  led  to 
a  notable  falling  off  in  the  activities  of 
the  comitadjis  against  Southern  Serbia. 
In  addition  the  Sofia  Government,  which 
was  hitherto  practically  powerless  to  sup- 
press the  comitadjis,  has  of  late  been 
slowly  but  surely  gaining  in  authority  and 
prestige.  This  improvement  in  the  in- 
ternal situation  in  Bulgaria  has  been 
hailed  with  sincere  satisfaction  in  Bel- 
grade and  has  had  a  correspondingly 
favorable  influence  on  Jugoslav-Bulgarian 
relations. 

The  Belgrade  Government,  I  can  assure 
you,  is  animated  with  a  similar  desire 
to  establish  good  relations  with  Greece. 
All  that  it  desires  is  that  that  country 
shall  clearly  recognize  Jugoslavia's  right 
(specifically  admitted  in  the  Greco-Ser- 
bian Treaty  of  1913),  as  the  hinterland 
of  the  port  of  Salonica,  to  fair  and  equit- 
able treatment  by  the  Athens  Govern- 
ment. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jugoslavia 
claimed  the  right  to  be  accorded  a  free 
zone  in  that  port.  Watson  declares  that 
Greece  "has  turned  over  a  large  section 
of  one  of  its  best  harbors"  to  Jugoslavia 
and  adds  that  that  country  has  been  ac- 
corded "much  more  space  than  was  agreed 
upon"  in  1914.  Mr.  Watson  forgets  that 
in  1914  Jugoslavia  with  its  13,000,000  in- 
habitants did  not  exist.  There  was  only 
the  Kingdom  of  Serbia  with  a  population 
of  4,500,000  souls. 

Now  as  to  the  zone  itself,  which  Mr. 
Watson  declares  to  be  "a  large  section"  of 
the  harbor  of  Salonica.  I  do  not  know  if 
he  has  any  personal  knowledge  of  that 
port.  I  formerly  lived  there  for  months 
and  went  specially  to  revisit  it  three 
months  ago,  in  order  to  study  the  situa- 
tion now  existing  there.  The  Jugoslav 
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free  zone  is  94,000  square  metres  in  ex- 
tent, 40,000  square  metres  being  water 
and  54,000  square  metres  being  land.  It 
has  only  one  single  quay.  As  it  could 
hardly  have  less,  I  fail  to  see  how  it 
now  has  "more  space  than  originally 
agreed  upon." 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  land  is 
of  a  swampy  nature.  But  even  if  it  were 
all  excellent,  how  could  the  authorities 
of  the  Jugoslav  free  zone  erect  upon  such 
a  restricted  space  the  offices  of  the  zone, 
the  post  and  telegraph  offices,  the  custom 
house,  the  warehouses,  the  cattle  sheds 
and  the  depots  for  lumber  necessary  if  the 
free  zone  is  to  function.  The  zone  has 
not  a  single  gateway  giving  egress  to  the 
city  of  Salonica  as  it  is  entirely  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  a  Greek  free  zone  three 
times  greater  in  extent  than  the  Jugoslav 
one.  This  was  created  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  free  zone  had  been  ceded  to 
Jugoslavia  and  is  obviously  intended  to 
hamper  its  action  and  development. 

The  single  quay  of  the  Jugoslav  free 
zone  can  only  accommodate  one  steamer 
of  8,000  tons  or  two  of  3,500  tons.  The 
larger  steamer  must  not,  in  addition,  be 
too  heavily  loaded  as  the  depth  of  water 
is  not  great  and  the  Greek  harbor  au- 
thorities are  somewhat  negligent  in  the 
matter  of  dredging. 

The  weak  point  of  the  whole  scheme  is, 
however,  as  I  stated  in  my  previous 
article,  the  utterly  unsatisfactory  admin- 
istration of  the  Salonica- Ghevgeli  section 
of  the  Belgrade-Salonica  railway.  If  that 
section  of  the  railway  cannot  handle 
promptly  and  efficiently  the  goods  in 
transit  to  and  from  Jugoslavia,  the  whole 
zone  breaks  down.  The  administration  in 
the  past  has  been  deplorable  and  no  pro- 
tests from  Belgrade  have  been  able  to 
bring  about  any  improvement.  Freight 
cars,  which  cover  the  550  miles  from  Bel- 
grade to  Ghevgeli  in  48  hours,  take  days 
and  sometimes  weeks  to  cover  the  48 
miles  from  the  Greek  frontier  to  Salonica 
and  vice  versa. 

My  personal  experience  of  this  section 
of  the  line  was  not  such  as  to  give  me 
any  high  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  its  man- 
agement. The  train  I  took  to  Salonica 
was  over  two  hours  late  in  leaving 
Ghevgeli.  Why  this  was  so  was  inex- 
plicable, as  it  lay  in  the  station  all  that 


time  with  steam  up  ready  to  leave. 
Though  I  was  the  bearer  of  a  special  letter 
from  the  Greek  Legation  in  Belgrade 
recommending  me  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Greek  officials,  it  did  not  serve  much,  as 
six  or  seven  officials,  one  after  the  other, 
insisted  on  inspecting  my  passport  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  examine  my  baggage, 
though  the  letter  from  the  Legation  was 
supposed  to  give  me  immunity  from  this 
formality. 

No  one  could  read  the  railway  pass  I 
carried  as  it  was  written  in  Serbian  and 
no  one  took  the  trouble  to  find  anyone 
able  to  do  so.  The  result  .was  that  when 
I  got  to  Salonica  the  station-master  there 
declared  that  my  pass  was  only  good  to 
Ghevgeli  and  informed  me  that  I  should 
have  purchased  a  ticket  from  that  station 
to  Salonica.  When  I  declared  my  will- 
ingness to  pay  the  fare  he  stated  that  I 
must  pay  three  times  the  ordinary  fare 
as  this  was  the  rule  on  the  Greek  railways 
when  a  passenger  did  not  buy  his  ticket 
at  the  ticket  office  before  departure.  I 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  my  fault 
that  I  had  not  taken  my  ticket  at  Ghevgeli 
as  no  one  had  told  me  that  this  was  nec- 
essary, though  in  the  two  hours  I  was 
forced  to  spend  in  that  station  there  had 
been  ample  time  to  do  so.  My  protest 
had,  however,  no  effect  so  I  had  to  pay 
the  triple  fare  demanded.  A  young  Greek 
from  New  York  traveling  on  the  train 
who  kindly  acted  as  my  interpreter,  told 
me  that  the  rate  of  exchange  of  my  Ser- 
bian money  was  being  reckoned  25  per 
cent  in  my  disfavor.  No  attention,  how- 
ever, was  paid  to  my  protest  against  this 
and  the  fare  was  paid  at  that  rate. 

The  next  day  I  reported  the  matter  to 
the  Greek  authorities  in  Salonica  who 
were  most  courteous  and  not  only  at  once 
refunded  the  triple  fare  charged  but  also 
endorsed  my  Serbian  railway  pass  for  the 
return  journey.  This  seemed  to  me  a 
proof  that  the  railway  administration  ran 
the  line  much  as  they  pleased. 

The  carriage  in  which  I  traveled  was 
a  new  one  of  German  make  but  sadly  in 
need  of  cleaning.  There  was  not  a  drop 
of  water  on  board,  not  even  to  flush  the 
toilets  which  were,  in  consequence,  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  condition.  Though 
it  was  in  the  month  of  November  no  ef- 
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fort  had  been  made  to  heat  the  carriage 
which  had  the  temperature  of  a  refriger- 
ator. During  the  war  I  spent  many 
months  in  Salonica  and  Greek  Macedonia 
but  even  under  war  conditions  the  Ghev- 
geli-Salonica  railway  seemed  better  run 
than  it  is  today. 

When  I  arrived  at  Ghevgeli  on  the  re- 
turn journey  I  met  a  young  Serbian  of- 
ficial, a  delegate  of  the  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance, appointed  to  the  free  zone  at 
Salonica.  Though  he  was  in  uniform  and 
had  papers  proving  his  identity  and  his 
appointment  to  Salonica,  on  the  pretext 
that  there  was  some  trifling  irregularity 
in  his  passport  (the  vise,  I  believe,  of 
some  minor  official)  he  was  refused  entry 
and  compelled  to  take  the  train  back  to 
Skoplje  to  obtain  the  missing  signature. 

If  any  two  countries  in  Europe  have 
need  to  live  in  peace  and  concord  these 
are  Greece  and  Jugoslavia.  I  can  affirm 
that  no  other  desire  animates  the  Bel- 
grade Government.  Greece,  however,  in 
spite  of  every  guarantee  and  pledge,  of- 
ficial and  unofficial,  offered  by  the  Jugo- 
slav Foreign  Minister,  seems  filled  with 
profound  distrust  of  everything  Jugoslav. 
This  is  profoundly  regrettable  from  every 
point  of  view. 

The  Economic  Agreements 

The  far-reaching  changes,  political,  ter- 
ritorial and  economic,  resulting  from  the 
world  war  have  nowhere  been  felt  so  pro- 
foundly as  in  Central  Europe  and  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  Up  to  1914  the  three 
Balkan  States,  Serbia,  Bulgaria  and 
Greece,  were  about  equal  in  size  and  polit- 
ical importance.  Each  of  them  might 
have  aspired  to  a  dominating  position. 
Their  national  ambitions  and  jealousies 
were  further  encouraged  and  supported 
by  certain  of  the  Great  Powers,  especially 
Germany,  Austria  and  Eussia,  each  of 
whom  had  ambitions  to  dominate  the  Near 
East. 

The  Power  which  exercised  the  most 
direct  and  most  powerful  influence  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  was  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire. The  Vienna  Government  aspired  to 
a  preponderating  influence  in  the  Near 
East.  Its  ambition  to  drive  down  the 
Peninsula  to  Salonica,  the  famous  "Drang 
nach  Osten,"  was,  for  fifty  long  years,  the 
main  factor  of  its  foreign  policy.  The 


"dead  hand"  of  Austrian  policy  lay  heav- 
ily on  Serbia,  Bulgaria  and  Greece, 
paralyzing  all  political  and  economic  prog- 
ress in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Then  came  the  world  war,  the  catas- 
trophic end  of  the  Empire  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  and  the  break-up  of  a  political 
combination  which  had  existed  for  cen- 
turies. In  1918  the  heterogeneous  State 
over  which  Franz  Josef  had  ruled  for 
nearly  70  years  broke  up  into  its  com- 
ponent parts.  The  Emperor  Charles 
made  an  eleventh  hour  effort  to  save  the 
Dual  Monarchy  by  offering  to  create  an 
autonomous  federation  of  the  States 
which  had  so  long  groaned  under  Austrian 
and  Magyar  tyranny.  The  offer,  how- 
ever, came  too  late,  the  centrifugal  forces 
released  by  the  world  war  were  too  power- 
ful to  be  checked  by  any  such  proposals. 
Out  of  the  debris  of  the  Empire  six 
separate  States  came  into  existence,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Jugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia, 
Greater  Roumania  and  Poland. 

At  first  purely  political  considerations 
dominated  the  situation.  The  succession 
States  as  they  were  called,  that  is  to  say, 
Jugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia  and  Greater 
Roumania,  knew  that  their  right  to  in- 
dependent national  existence  had  only 
been  wrung  from  their  former  Austrian 
and  Magyar  oppressors  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  and  that  the  governments  of 
Vienna  and  Budapest  had  only  bowed  to 
force.  The  whole  policy,  political  and 
economic,  of  the  succession  States  was, 
therefore,  devoted  to  consolidating  their 
position  and  maintaining  the  independ- 
ence they  had  just  won.  They  had  three 
possible  enemies,  Austria,  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria.  Their  first  care  was,  therefore, 
to  checkmate  any  desire  or  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  undo  by  force 
of  arms,  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
victory  of  the  Entente  Powers.  Their 
common  aspirations  and  their  common 
danger  led  to  the  creation  of  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  of  Jugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Roumania,  known  as 
the  "little  Entente."  This,  since  its  in- 
ception five  years  ago,  has  been  one  of  the 
main  bulwarks  of  European  peace.  Its 
existence  has  "steam-rollered"  all  the  am- 
bitions of  the  defeated  States  to  oppose 
the  results  of  the  Allied  victory.  As  long 
as  the  "little  Entente"  exists  (and  it  will 
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continue  to  exist  as  long  as  the  independ- 
ence of  the  succession  States  is  threat- 
ened) any  attempt  to  upset  existing  con- 
ditions by  force  of  arms  is  foredoomed  to 
failure.  This  fact  has  now  been  realized 
in  Vienna,  in  Budapest  and  in  Sofia. 

But  successful  as  the  "little  Entente" 
has  been  as  a  bulwark  of  the  peace  and 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
political  situation  created  by  the  peace 
treaties,  it  has  not,  so  far,  contributed 
much  to  the  economic  recovery  of  Central 
and  Southeastern  Europe.  When  the  ex- 
isting political  conditions!  were  first 
created  all  the  States  were  more  or  less 
hostile  to  one  another.  Each  formed  a 
"watertight  compartment"  within  which 
it  tried  to  live.  All  kinds  of  political  and 
fiscal  measures  kept  them  apart  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  it  became  ap- 
parent that  such  a  policy  was  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  well-being  of  each  and 
all  of  them.  The  former  Austrian  Empire 
had  had  politically  no  right  to  exist.  The 
fact  that  it  was  kept  together  for  cen- 
turies was  only  due  to  a  kind  of  diabolical 
cleverness  on  the  part  of  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  its  destinies,  a  cleverness  in 
which  real  statesmanship  had  no  share. 

But  if  the  Austrian  Empire  had,  polit- 
ically, no  right  to  exist,  it  was,  eco- 
nomically, organized  on  highly  intelligent 
lines.  The  industrial  life  of  the  country 
was  assured  by  the  mills  and  factories  of 
Bohemia  and  Lower  Austria.  Coal  and 
oil  were  provided  by  the  mines  and  oil- 
wells  of  Galicia,  while  the  wheat-belt  of 
Hungary  and  the  Banat  supplied  the  food- 
stuffs for  the  nation.  Dalmatia  furnished 
a  race  of  hardy  mariners  and  assured  the 
seaborne  commerce  of  the  Empire. 
Vienna,  with  its  great  schools  and  uni- 
versities, its  powerful  banks  and  financial 
institutions  and  its  well-trained  bureau- 
cracy, provided  the  brains  and  the  driving 
power. 

When  the  break-up  of  the  Empire  came 
all  this  delicate  and  highly  developed  eco- 
nomic organization  was  thrown  out  of 
gear.  Each  of  the  component  parts  suf- 
fered from  its  separation  from  the  others. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  "the  belly  and  the 
members." 

But  as  long  as  the  "die-hards"  and  the 
irreconcilibles  in  Austria  and  Hungary 
had  not  learned  their  lesson  and  had 


frankly  accepted  the  new  political  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  war,  no  eco- 
nomic rapprochement  was  possible.  A  be- 
ginning of  the  process  of  economic  re- 
construction was,  however,  made  by  a 
series  of  commercial  agreements  between 
the  States  forming  the  "little  Entente." 
But  this,  though  highly  satisfactory,  was 
insufficient  to  assure  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  of  Central  and  Southeastern 
Europe. 

The  statesmen  in  all  the  countries  have 
now  begun  to  see  that  the  process  cannot 
rest  there.  This  has  become  clear  even 
to  the  men  in  power  in  Vienna  and  Buda- 
pest. Bit  by  bit  the  aspirations  for  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  began  to  take  con- 
crete form  and  suggestions  were  put  for- 
ward for  the  formation  of  a  Danubian 
Confederation.  These  suggestions  eman- 
ated chiefly  from  Vienna  and  Budapest 
and  were  viewed  with  legitimate  suspicion 
by  the  statesmen  of  the  "little  Entente." 
They  knew  that  the  imperial  spirit  in 
Austria  and  Hungary  had  only  been 
scotched  not  killed  and  that  forces  were 
still  at  work  in  these  States  which  would, 
under  the  guise  of  such  an  economic  re- 
organization, seek  once  more  to  impose 
the  political  hegemony  of  the  former 
realm  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

At  the  same  time  the  men  in  power  in 
Jugoslavia  (since  the  world  war  the 
most  powerful  single  factor  in  the  polit- 
ical life  of  Central  and  Southeastern 
Europe)  were  convinced  that  an  economic 
reconstruction  was  urgently  necessary 
for  the  well-being  and  the  prosperity  of 
all  the  States.  This,  they  consider,  can 
best  be  attained,  not  by  any  such  Con- 
federation, but  by  a  series  of  individual 
conventions  and  agreements  between  the 
various  States,  such  as  will  assure  the 
commercial  and  industrial  progress  of 
each  of  them  but  will  exclude  all  danger 
of  any  one  exercising  undue  political  in- 
fluence. 

The  Belgrade  Government,  I  have  good 
reason  for  believing,  is  perfectly  willing 
to  negotiate  an  economic  agreement  with 
Vienna  and  Budapest  such  as  would  con- 
tribute to  the  commercial  and  industrial 
prosperity  of  all  three  countries.  It  is 
further  prepared  to  extend  this  policy  to 
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Greece  and  Bulgaria  and  to  encourage  its 
Czechoslovac  and  Eoumanian  allies  to  join 
in  the  movement. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  more 
level-headed  elements  in  Budapest  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  absolute  necessity  of 
an  economic  entente  with  their  neighbors, 
if  the  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Hungary  is  not  to  be  permanently 
injured.  It  is,  of  course,  certain  that 
closer  economic  relations  would  inevitably 
be  followed  by  an  amelioration  of  the 
political  relations  of  the  two  countries,  an 
amelioration  which  is  ardently  desired  not 


only  in  Belgrade  but  also  in  Prague  and 
Bucharest. 

The  same  holds  good  in  regard  to  Bul- 
garia and  Greece.  Any  manifestation  on 
their  part  of  a  desire  to  enter  into  equit- 
able and  cordial  economic  agreements  will 
be  welcomed  in  Belgrade.  If  such  a  policy 
of  international  economic  agreements  is 
carried  out  in  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
spirit  by  all  the  countries  concerned,  an 
immense  step  toward  the  reconstitution  of 
the  national  life  and  prosperity  of  the 
various  States  will  have  been  made  and 
one  which  would  do  much  to  eliminate  all 
cause  of  future  conflict  between  them. 
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(NOTE. — Following  is  the  text  of  some  of 
the  important  documents  in  connection  with 
the  British  general  strike.) 

THE  BRITISH  GENERAL  STRIKE 

I.  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  PRIME 
MINISTER  BALDWIN  AND  THE 
MINERS'  FEDERATION 

1.  Letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the   Miners'   Federation 

10  DOWNING  STREET,  S.  W.  1, 
April  30,  1926. 

DEAR  MR.  SMITH  :  I  am  communicating 
with  you  by  letter  because  it  is  important  to 
save  time. 

I  have  now  received  from  the  coalowners 
the  offer  which,  as  I  told  you  last  night,  they 
have  been  considering  in  conjunction  with 
their  district  representatives.  The  offer  ia 
as  follows,  namely,  a  uniform  national 
minimum  of  20  per  cent  over  1914  standard 
on  a  uniform  eight-hour  basis,  with  corre- 
sponding hours  for  surface  men.  (The  repre- 
sentatives of  North  Wales  do  not  wish  to 
stand  out  of  the  National  Agreement,  but 
feel  that  the  pits  in  that  area  would  be 
unable  to  work  on  this  minimum.) 

In  putting  before  you  this  proposal  from 
the  coalowners  I  would  remind  you  that,  as  I 
explained  to  you  yesterday,  it  is  contem- 
plated that  the  1919  (Seven  Hours)  Act 
should  remain  on  the  Statute-book,  and  that 


there  should  be  legislation  providing  tempo- 
being  a  modification  of  the  present  hours. 
The  Government  would  set  up  a  Commission 
not  later  than  December  31,  1929,  to  advise 
whether  as  a  result  of  reorganization  or 
better  trade,  or  both,  the  condition  of  the 
coal  industry  has  improved  to  an  extent  that 
makes  a  reversion  to  the  standard  hours 
justifiable. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  a  national 
agreement  on  the  lines  of  the  owners'  draft 
which  has  already  been  submitted  to  you, 
amended,  however,  to  provide  for  a  national 
minimum. 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  what  is  your 
considered  view  upon  this  proposal. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  uniform  national 
minimum  is  possible  if  there  is  for  the  time 
being  a  modification  of  the  present  hours. 
If,  however,  a  temporary  modification  of 
hours  is  ruled  out,  the  owners  do  not  feel 
able  to  put  forward  proposals  which  differ 
from  those  which  they  have  already  sub- 
mitted. They  are,  however,  prepared  to 
negotiate  the  matter  with  you,  in  the  first 
place  nationally,  in  accordance  with  the 
Report. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  the  National 
Agreement  as  already  indicated.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  already  intimated  its  general 
acceptance  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission provided  it  was  accepted  also  by  the 
mineowners  and  the  miners ;  and  although 
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unfortunately  there  has  not  been  on  the  part 
of  the  mineowners  and  the  miners  the  same 
unqualified  acceptance,  the  Government  de- 
sire nevertheless  to  reaffirm  their  willingness 
to  give  effect  to  such  of  the  proposals  in  the 
Report  as  we  believe  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
industry.  In  particular,  the  Government 
propose  in  any  case  at  once  to  arrange  an 
authoritative  inquiry  into  the  best  method 
of  following  up  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  with  regard  to  selling  organiza- 
tions and  amalgamations. 

If  the  proposals  now  before  you  are  not 
acceptable,  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  from 
you  any  counter  proposal,  and  I  am  holding 
myself  available  to  meet  you  again  as  soon 
as  you  let  me  know  that  you  are  ready  for 
further  discussion. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Pugh. 

Yours  very  truly, 

STANLEY  BALDWIN. 

Herbert  Smith,  Esq. 

2.  Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  from  the  Min- 
ers' Executive  Committee 

30th  April,  1926. 

DEAR  MK.  PRIME  MINISTER:  The  proposals 
of  the  coal  owners,  delivered  by  messenger 
this  afternoon  (April  30th),  have  been  con- 
sidered by  our  Executive  Committee,  and 
also  by  the  Conference,  which,  as  you  are 
aware,  has  been  in  London  since  Wednesday, 
to  which  we  are  empowered  to  send  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

REPLY. 

The  miners  note  with  regret  that,  although 
the  Report  of  the  Coal  Commission  was  is- 
sued on  March  6,  1926,  the  mine  owners  have 
only  submitted  a  proposal  for  a  national 
wage  agreement,  and  a  national  uniform 
minimum  percentage,  so  late  as  April  30  at 
1 :15  p.  m.,  when  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
mine  workers  in  the  coal  field  are  already 
locked  out  by  the  coal  owners. 

The  proposals,  stated  briefly,  provide  for 
a  reversion  to  the  minimum  percentage  of 
1921,  i.  e.,  20  per  cent  on  1914  standard 
wages,  which  means  a  uniform  reduction  of 
13  1-3  per  cent  of  the  standard  wages  of  the 
miners,  and  further,  is  conditional  upon  the 
extension  of  the  working  day  for  over  three 
years,  such  an  adjustment  to  be  reviewed 
after  December,  1929. 

The  reply  of  the  miners,  after  considering 
the  proposals  in  the  light  of  the  present 


situation,  is,  therefore,  as  follows :  They  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posals cannot  be  accepted,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  feel  that  the  statement  of  proposals 
submitted  (as  enclosed)  by  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  affords  a  reasonable  basis  of 
negotiations  and  settlement. 

Our  views  on  the  question  of  extended 
hours  are  well  known  to  you,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  present  hours — 

(a)  are  long  enough  to  supply  all  the  coal 
for  which  a  market  can  be  found ; 

(6)  are  as  long  as  man  should  be  expected 
to  pursue  such  a  dangerous  and  arduous  call- 
ing, and 

(c)  that  to  extend  hours  in  present   cir- 
cumstances is  simply  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed ; 

(d)  that   to    increase   hours   is   to    invite 
similar  measures  on  the  part  of  our  foreign 
competitors ; 

(e)  that   such  a  proposal  is  contrary   to 
the  findings  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

As  to  counter-proposals,  we  can  only  say 
that  we  will  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  the  Government  and  the  owners  in 
instituting  such  reorganization  as  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission. 

Until   such   reorganization   brings   greater 
prosperity  to  the  industry,  the  miners  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  surrender  any  of  their 
present  inadequate  wages  and  conditions. 
On  behalf  of  the  Miners'  Federation. 
Yours  faithfully, 

HERBERT  SMITH   (President). 
T.  RICHARDS    (Vice-President). 
W.  P.  RICHARDSON   (Treasurer). 
A.  J.  COOK  (Secretary). 
The  Rt.  Hon.  STANLEY  BALDWIN,  M.  P. 

3.  Question  Put  by  Prime  Minister 

Friday,  30th  April,  1926. 

There  has  been  no  indication  during  the 
discussion  that  the  miners'  representatives 
are  prepared  to  negotiate  upon  the  basis 
proposed  by  the  Report  so  far  as  regards 
wages ;  on  the  contrary,  the  miners'  declara- 
tions have  made  it  plain  that  they  are  un- 
able to  accept  any  departure  from  the  1924 
minimum,  such  as  is  included  in  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

Will  the  Trades  Union  Congress  Commit- 
tee obtain  assurances  that,  if  further  time 
were  available  for  negotiation,  the  miners' 
representatives  would  enter  into  those  ne- 
gotiations accepting  the  Commission's  rec- 
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ornmendations  on  this  point  printed  at  the 
top  of  page  236  of  the  Report? 

[If  the  present  hours  are  to  be  retained, 
we  think  a  revision  of  the  "minimum  per- 
centage addition  to  standard  rates  of 
wages,"  fixed  in  1924  at  a  time  of  temporary 
prosperity,  is  indispensable.  A  disaster  is 
impending  over  the  industry,  and  the  imme- 
diate reduction  of  working  costs  that  can  be 
effected  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  alone, 
is  essential  to  save  it.  The  minimum  per- 
centage is  not  a  "minimum  wage"  in  the 
usual  sense  of  that  term.  The  wages  of  the 
lowest  paid  men  will  be  safeguarded  by  a 
continuance  of  the  system  of  subsistence  al- 
lowances. The  reductions  that  we  contem- 
plate will  still  leave  the  mine  owners  without 
adequate  profits  in  any  of  the  wage-agree- 
ment districts  and  without  any  profits  in 
most  districts.  If  trade  improves  and  prices 
rise,  a  profit  will  be  earned.  If  prices  do 
not  rise,  an  adequate  profit  must  be  sought 
in  the  improved  methods  which  should  in 
any  case  be  adopted. 

Should  the  miners  freely  prefer  some  ex- 
tension of  hours  with  a  less  reduction  of 
wages,  Parliament  would  no  doubt  be  pre- 
pared to  authorize  it.  We  trust,  however, 
that  this  will  not  occur.] 

4.  Miners'    Federation   to   the   Prime    Minister 

30th  April,  1926—8:50  p.  m. 
In  reply  to  the  Government's  memorandum 
the  miners  state  they  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  a  reduction  in  wages  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  industry,  but 
they  reiterate  that  they  will  be  prepared  to 
give  full  consideration  to  all  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  industry  when  the 
schemes  for  such  reorganization  will  have 
been  initiated  by  the  Government. 

5.  Final   Offer   by  the   Government 

The  word  "initiated"  in  the  miners'  reply 
is  ambiguous.  The  Government  have  already 
intimated  their  general  acceptance  of  the 
Report.  As  further  indication  of  their  inten- 
tions as  to  reorganization  the  government 
will  be  prepared,  if  the  miners  will  accept  the 
Report,  including  the  wages  recommenda- 
tions, to  set  up  an  advisory  committee,  upon 
which  the  miners  as  well  as  the  owners  will 
be  represented,  to  advise  the  Mines  Depart- 
ment as  to  the  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  put 
into  operation  whatever  proposals  for  reor- 
ganization are  of  benefit  to  the  industry. 


II.  TWO  LABOR  MANIFESTOES 
1.  Instructions  Regarding  the  General  Strike 

1.  Scope: 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  General  Coun- 
cil and  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain  having  been  unable  to  obtain  a  sat- 
isfactory settlement  of  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute in  the  coal  mining  industry,  and  the 
Government  and  the  mine  owners  having 
forced  a  lockout,  the  General  Council,  in  view 
of  the  need  for  co-ordinated  action  on  the 
part  of  affiliated  unions  in  defense  of  the  pol- 
icy laid  down  by  the  General  Council  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  directs  as  follows: — 

TBADES  AND  UNDEBTAKINGS  TO  CEASE 
WORK. 

Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  follow- 
ing trades  and  undertakings  shall  cease  work 
as  and  when  required  by  the  General  Coun- 
cil:— 

Transport,  including  all  affiliated  unions 
connected  with  transport,  i.  e.,  railways,  sea 
transport,  docks,  wharves,  harbors,  canals, 
road  transport,  railway  repair  shops  and 
contractors  for  railways,  and  all  unions  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of,  or  equip- 
ment, manufacturing,  repairs,  and  grounds- 
men employed  in  connection  with  air  trans- 
port. 

Printing  Trades,  including  the  Presa. 
Productive  Industries 

(a)  Iron  and  Steel. 

(6)  Metal  and  Heavy  Chemicals  Group, — 

Including  all  metal  workers  and  other 
workers  who  are  engaged,  or  may  be  en- 
gaged, in  installing  alternative  plant  to  take 
the  place  of  coal. 

Building  Trade. — All  workers  engaged  on 
building,  except  such  as  are  employed  defi- 
nitely on  housing  and  hospital  work,  to- 
gether with  all  workers  engaged  in  the  sup- 
ply of  equipment  to  the  building  industry, 
shall  cease  work. 

Electricity  and  Oas. — The  General  Council 
recommend  that  the  trade  unions  connected 
with  the  supply  of  electricity  and  gas  shall 
co-operate  with  the  object  of  ceasing  to  sup- 
ply power.  The  Council  request  that  the  ex. 
ecutives  of  the  trade  unions  concerned  shall 
meet  at  once  with  a  view  to  formulating 
common  policy. 
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Sanitary  Services. — The  General  Council 
direct  that  sanitary  services  be  continued. 

Health  and  Food  Services. — The  General 
Council  recommend  that  there  should  be  no 
interference  in  regard  to  these,  and  that  the 
trade  unions  concerned  should  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  organize  the  distribution 
of  milk  and  food  to  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  hospitals,  clinics,  conva- 
lescent homes,  sanatoria,  infant  welfare  cen- 
ters, maternity  homes,  nursing  homes, 
schools,  the  General  Council  direct  that 
affiliated  unions  take  every  opportunity  to 
insure  that  food,  milk,  medical  and  surgical 
supplies  shall  be  efficiently  provided. 

2.  Trade  Union  Discipline: 

(a)  The  General  Council  direct  that,  in 
the  event  of  trade  unionists  being  called  upon 
to  cease  work,  the  trade  unions  concerned 
shall  take  steps  to  keep  a  daily  register  to 
account  for  every  one  of  their  members.  It 
should  be  made  known  that  any  workers 
called  upon  to  cease  work  should  not  leave 
their  own  district  and  by  following  another 
occupation,  or  the  same  occupation  in  an- 
other district,  blackleg  their  fellow  workers. 

(&)  The  General  Council  recommend  that 
the  actual  calling  out  of  the  workers  should 
be  left  to  the  unions,  and  instructions  should 
only  be  issued  by  the  accredited  representa- 
tives of  the  unions  participating  in  the  dis- 
pute. 

3.  Trades  Councils: 

The  work  of  the  trades  councils,  in  con- 
junction with  the  local  officers  of  the  trade 
unions  actually  participating  in  the  dispute, 
shall  be  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  fore- 
going provisions,  and  they  shall  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  organizing  the 
trade  unionists  in  dispute  in  the  most  effect- 
ive manner  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
order. 

4.  Incitement  to  Disorder  and  Spies: 

A  strong  warning  must  be  issued  to  all 
localities  that  any  person  found  inciting  the 
workers  to  attack  property,  or  inciting  the 
workers  to  riot,  must  be  dealt  with  imme- 
diately. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
opponents  will  in  all  probability  employ  per- 
sons to  act  as  spies  and  others  to  use  violent 
language  in  order  to  incite  the  workers  to 
disorder. 


5.  Trades  Union  Agreements: 

The  General  Council  further  direct  that 
the  executives  of  the  unions  concerned  shall 
definitely  declare  that  in  the  event  of  any 
action  being  taken  and  trade-union  agree- 
ments being  placed  in  jeopardy,  it  be  defi- 
nitely agreed  that  there  will  be  no  general 
resumption  of  work  until  those  agreements 
are  fully  recognized. 

6.  Procedure: 

(a)  These  proposals  shall  be  immediately 
considered  by  the  executives  of  the  trade 
unions  concerned  in  the  stoppage,  who  will 
at  once  report  as  to  whether  they  will  place 
their  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Council  and  carry  out  the  instructions  which 
the  General  Council  may  issue  from  time  to 
time  concerning  the  necessary  action  and 
conduct  of  the  dispute. 

(6)  And  further,  that  the  executives  of  all 
other  affiliated  unions  are  asked  to  report  at 
once  as  to  whether  they  will  place  their  pow- 
ers in  the  hands  of  the  General  Council  and 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  General 
Council  from  time  to  time,  both  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  dispute  and  financial  as- 
sistance. 

A.  PUGH,  Chairman. 

WALTER  M.  CITRINE,  Acting  Secretary. 

April  30. 

2.  Responsibility  for  the  Stoppage 

The  prolonged  efforts  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  General  Council  and  the  Miners' 
Federation  have  failed  to  effect  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  mining  dispute.  A 
situation  of  the  utmost  gravity  has  been 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  mine  owners  in 
locking  out  more  than  a  million  mine  work- 
ers, and  by  the  failure  of  the  Government  to 
make  any  acceptable  proposals  to  enable  the 
industry  to  continue  without  any  further 
degradation  of  the  standards  of  life  and  la- 
bor in  the  coal  fields  pending  reorganization. 

The  General  Council,  with  the  full  ap- 
proval and  co-operation  of  the  accredited 
representatives  of  the  trade  unions,  has  been 
compelled  to  organize  united  resistance  to 
the  attempt  to  enforce  a  settlement  of  the 
mining  problem  at  the  expense  of  the  mine- 
workers'  wages.  At  the  special  conference 
of  trade  union  executives  on  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday  last  measures  were  taken 
by  the  General  Council  to  bring  about  a 
stoppage  of  work  in  the  transport  services, 
the  printing  trades,  and  certain  productive 
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industries.  Unless  a  settlement,  which  the 
representatives  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
can  recommend  the  miners  to  accept,  is 
reached  before  midnight  on  Monday  the 
workers  in  these  essential  industries  and 
services  will  be  withdrawn. 

The  trade  unions  disclaim  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  calamity  that  now  threatens. 
Their  action  is  not  directed  against  the  pub- 
lic. Responsibility  for  the  consequences  that 
must  inevitably  follow  a  general  cessation 
of  work  lies  with  the  mine  owners  and  the 
Government  entirely. 

No  proposals  for  a  national  settlement  of 
the  mining  problem  were  made  by  the  mine 
owners  until  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time 
fixed  for  the  expiration  of  the  lockout  no- 
tices and  after  thousands  of  men  had  al- 
ready left  the  mines  under  such  notices.  By 
their  refusal  to  require  a  withdrawal  of  these 
notices  to  enable  negotiations  to  continue, 
except  upon  the  condition  that  the  mine- 
workers  agreed  in  advance  to  accept  wage 
reductions,  the  Government  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  representatives  of  the  trade 
unions  to  effect  an  honorable  settlement. 

Throughout  the  crisis,  and  especially  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  negotiations,  the  trade 
union  representatives  appealed  strongly  to 
the  Government  for  more  time  to  discuss  a 
possible  basis  of  settlement.  The  miners' 
representatives  at  the  same  time  emphati- 
cally declared  their  willingness  to  consider 
any  proposals  for  a  national  settlement 
made  either  by  the  mine  owners  or  the  Gov- 
ernment. All  attempts  to  reach  an  under- 
standing based  on  acceptance  of  the  Com- 
mission's proposals  for  the  drastic  reorgani- 
zation of  the  mining  industry  were  frus- 
trated by  the  Government's  attitude  as  to 
free  and  unfettered  discussion  thereon. 

Even  now,  with  a  general  stoppage  of 
transport  and  productive  industry  within 
sight,  the  trade  union  representatives  be- 
lieve that  an  honorable  settlement  can  be 
reached.  But  it  is,  in  their  view,  absolutely 
essential  that  the  demand  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  an  undertaking  from  the  miners' 
leaders  to  consent  in  advance  of  negotia- 
tions to  a  reduction  of  wages  must  be  with- 
drawn ;  and  the  notices  must  also  be  with- 
drawn to  allow  negotiations  to  proceed  with- 
out the  issue  being  prejudged. 

Having  regard  to  the  earnest  efforts  that 
have  been  made  and  the  readiness  of  the 
workers'  representatives  to  discuss  the  re- 


port in  its  entirety,  there  is  no  shadow  of 
reason  why  the  miners  should  be  locked  out 
or  the  grave  decision  of  a  general  stoppage 
should  be  allowed  to  take  effect.  If  it  does, 
then  it  must  be  repeated  emphatically  that 
the  responsibility  will  lie  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  mine  owners. 

III.  TEXT  OF  SIR  HERBERT  SAMUEL'S 
MEMORANDUM  REGARDING  SET- 
TLEMENT  OF  THE  STRIKE 

1.  The  negotiations  upon  the  conditions  of 
the    coal    industry    should   be    resumed,    the 
subsidy   being  renewed   for  such   reasonable 
period  as  may  be  required  for  that  purpose. 

2.  Any  negotiations  are  unlikely  to  be  suc- 
cessful,  unless   they   provide   for   means   of 
settling  disputes  in  an  industry  other  than 
conferences  between  the  mine  owners  and  the 
miners     alone.      A     national    wages     board 
should,     therefore,     be     established     which 
would  include  representatives  of  those  two 
parties,   with  a  neutral  element  and  an  in- 
dependent chairman.     The  proposals  in  this 
direction  tentatively  made  in  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  should  be  pressed  and 
the  powers  of  the  proposed  board  enlarged. 

3.  The  parties  to  the  board  should  be  en- 
titled to  raise  before  it  any  points  they  con- 
sider relevant  to  the  issue  under  discussion, 
and  the  board  should  be  required   to   take 
such  points  into  consideration. 

4.  There  should  be  no  revision  of  previous 
wage  rates  unless  there  are  sufficient  assur- 
ances  that   the   measures   of   reorganization 
proposed  by  the  commission  will  be  effect- 
ively adopted.     A  committee  should  be  es- 
tablished, as  proposed  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter,   on    which    representatives    of    the    men 
should  be  included,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to   co-operate   with   the   Government   in   the 
preparation    of    legislative    and    administra- 
tive measures  required.     The  same  commit- 
tee,   or    alternatively    the    National    Wages 
Board,  could  assure  itself  that  the  necessary 
steps,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  matters  within 
th«  "ndustry,  are  not  being  neglected  or  un- 
duly postponed. 

5.  After    these    points    have    been    agreed 
and   the  National  Wages  Board  has  consid- 
ered every  practicable  means  of  meeting  such 
immediate   financial    difficulties   as   exist,    it 
may,  if  that  course  is  found  to  be  absolutely 
necejsary,   proceed  to  the  preparation  of  a 
wago  agreement. 

6.  A.ny  such  agreement  should,  (a)  if  prac- 
ticable, be  on  simpler  lines  than  those  hith- 
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erto  followed;  (b)  not  adversely  affect  in 
any  way  the  wages  of  the  lowest  paid  men ; 
(c)  fix  reasonable  figures,  below  which  the 
wage  of  no  class  of  labor  for  a  normal  cus- 
tomary week's  work  should  be  reduced  in 
any  circumstances;  (d)  in  the  event  of  any 
new  adjustments  being  made,  it  should  pro- 
vide for  the  revision  of  such  adjustment  by 
the  wages  board  from  time  to  time  if  the 
facts  warrant  that  course. 

7.  Measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent 
the  recruitment  of  new  workers  over  the  age 
of  18  into  the  industry,  if  unemployed  miners 
are  available. 

8.  Workers  who  have  been  displaced  as  a 
consequence    of    the    closing    of    uneconomic 
collieries    should   be    provided    for,    by    (a) 
the  transfer  of  such  men  as  may  be  mobile 
with   the   Government   assistance  that   may 
be  required  as  recommended  in  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission;  (b)  the  maintenance 
for  such  a  period  as  may  be  fixed  of  those 
who  cannot  be  so  transferred,  and  for  whom 
alternative    employment    cannot    be    found ; 
this   maintenance   to    comprise   an   addition 
to   the  existing   rate   of  unemployment  pay 
under  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  of 
such  amount  as  may  be  agreed.    A  contribu- 
tion  should    be   made   by   the   Treasury   to 
cover  the  additional  sum  so  disbursed;    (c) 
the  rapid  construction  of  new  houses  to  ac- 
commodate   the    transferred    workers.     The 
Trades  Union  Congress  will  facilitate  this  by 
consultation  and  co-operation  with  all  those 
who  are  concerned." 

GERMAN-SOVIET  TREATY 

(NOTE. — Following  is  the  text  of  the  treaty 
of  amity  between  Germany  and  Russia,  signed 
in  Berlin  on  April  24,  1926,  as  well  as  of  the 
notes  exchanged  by  the  German  and  the 
Russian  plenipotentiaries.) 

1.  Text  of  the  Treaty 

The  German  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics, inspired  by  the  desire  to  do  every- 
thing that  can  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  general  peace  and  in  the  conviction  that 
the  interest  of  the  German  people  and  of  the 
people  of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics demands  that  co-operation  between 
them  shall  be  continuous  and  mutually 
trusting,  have  agreed  to  strengthen  the 


friendly  relations  existing  between  them  by 
a  special  treaty,  and  for  this  purpose  have 
nominated  as  plenipotentiaries,  for  the  Ger- 
man Government,  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister, 
Herr  Gustav  Stresemaun ;  and  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics,  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Union  of  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics,  M.  Nikolai  Nikolaievitch 
Krestiusky ;  who,  after  the  exchange  of  their 
credentials  in  good  and  proper  form,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  terms : 

Article  1.  The  basis  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  Union  of  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics  remains  the  Treaty  of 
Rapallo. 

The  German  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics will  remain  in  friendly  touch  with 
one  another  in  order  to  promote  an  under- 
standing with  regard  to  all  questions  of  a 
political  and  economic  character  mutually 
affecting  their  two  countries. 

Article  2.  Should  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  in  despite  of  its  peaceful  attitude,  be 
attacked  by  a  third  party  or  by  several  third 
parties,  the  other  contracting  party  will  ob- 
serve neutrality  during  the  entire  duration 
of  the  conflict. 

Article  3.  Should,  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
flict of  the  kind  mentioned  in  Article  2,  or 
even  at  a  time  in  which  neither  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  is  involved  in  warlike 
affairs,  a  coalition  be  formed  between  third 
parties  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  an  economic  or 
financial  boycott,  the  other  contracting  party 
undertakes  not  to  adhere  to  such  coalition. 

Article  4.  This  treaty  is  to  be  ratified  and 
the  deeds  of  ratification  are  to  be  exchanged 
in  Berlin. 

The  treaty  comes  into  force  with  the  ex- 
change of  the  deeds  of  ratification  and  is 
valid  for  the  period  of  five  years.  The  two 
contracting  parties  will  come  to  an  under- 
standing in  good  time  before  the  expiry  of 
this  period  as  to  the  form  their  political  re- 
lations may  take  in  the  futuie. 

The  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this 
agreement.  Done  in  duplicate,  in  Berlin,  on 
April  24,  1926. 

( Signed )  STRESEM  ANN  . 

( Signed )  KRESTINSKY. 
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2.  The  German  Note 
FOREIGN  OFFICE,  BERLIN. 

April  24,  1926. 

To  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics  in  Germany,  M.  Kres- 
tinsky,  Berlin. 

With  reference  to  the  negotiations  upon 
the  treaty  signed  today  between  the  German 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  I  have 
the  honor  to  make  the  following  observa- 
tions in  the  name  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment: 

(1)  In   the  negotiation   and   signature  of 
the  treaty,  both  governments  have  concurred 
in    the   assumption    that   the   principle   laid 
down  by  them  in  Article  One,  paragraph  two, 
of  the  treaty,  of  reaching  an  understanding 
on  all  questions  of  a  political  and  economic 
character  jointly  affecting  the  two  countries, 
will    contribute    considerably    to    the    main- 
tenance of  general  peace.     In  any  case,  the 
two  governments  will  bear  in  mind  in  their 
deliberations  the  need  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  peace. 

(2)  In   this   spirit   also   the   two   govern- 
ments   have    approached    the    fundamental 
questions  which  are  bound  up  with  the  entry 
of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations.   The 
German  Government  is  convinced  that  Ger- 
many's   membership   of   the    League   cannot 
constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  friendly  devel- 
opment  of   the    relations   between    Germany 
and  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics. 
The  League  of  Nations  is  designed,  according 
to  the  basic  idea  of  its  foundation,  for  the 
peaceful  and  equitable  settlement  of  Inter- 
national disputes.     The  German  Government 
is  determined   to  collaborate  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  idea  to  the  best  of  Its  ability. 
If,    however — though    the    German    Govern- 
ment does  not  anticipate  this — there  should 
at  any  time  take  shape  within  the  "frame- 
work of  the  League,  contrary  to  that  funda- 
mental idea   of  peace,   any   efforts   directed 
exclusively   against   the   Union   of   Socialist 
Soviet  Republics,  Germany  would  most  ener- 
getically oppose  such  efforts. 

(3)  The     German     Government    proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  that  this  fundamental 
attitude  of  German  policy  toward  the  Union 
of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  cannot  be  ad- 
versely influenced  by  the  loyal  observation 
of  the  obligations  (arising  out  of  Articles  16 


and  17  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  and  re- 
lating to  the  application  of  sanctions)  which 
would  come  into  existence  for  Germany  as 
the  consequence  of  her  entry  into  the  League 
of  Nations.  By  the  terms  of  these  articles, 
the  application  of  sanctions  against  the 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  would 
come  into  consideration  (in  the  absence  of 
other  causes)  only  if  the  Union  of  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics  entered  upon  a  war  of  ag- 
gression against  a  third  State. 

In  connection  herewith  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  question  whether  the  Union 
of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  is  the  aggressor 
in  the  event  of  a  conflict  with  a  third  State 
could  only  be  determined  with  binding  force 
for  Germany  with  that  State's  own  consent; 
and  that,  therefore,  an  accusation  in  this 
sense  settled  by  another  Power  against  the 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  and  re- 
garded by  Germany  as  unjustified,  would 
not  oblige  Germany  to  take  part  in  measures 
of  any  kind  instituted  on  the  authority  of 
Article  16.  With  regard  to  the  question 
whether,  in  a  concrete  case,  Germany  would 
be  in  a  position  to  take  part  in  the  applica- 
tion of  sanctions  at  all,  and  to  what  extent, 
the  German  Government  relies  upon  the  note 
of  December  1,  1925,  on  the  interpretation  of 
Article  16,  addressed  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  complex  of  Locarno. 

(4)  In  order  to  create  a  secure  basis  for 
disposing  without  friction  of  all  questions 
arising  between  them,  the  two  governments 
regard  it  as  desirable  that  they  should  im- 
mediately embark  upon  discussion  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  treaty  for  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  any  conflicts  that  may  happen 
to  arise  between  the  two  parties  when  spe- 
cial attention  shall  be  given  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  process  of  agreement  and  arbi- 
tration. 

(Signed)  STRESEMANN. 

3.  The  Soviet  Note 

EMBASSY  OF  THE  UNION  OF  SOCIALIST 
SOVIET  REPUBLICS,  BERLIN. 

April  24,  1926. 

YOUR  EXCELLENCY:  In  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  the  note  which  you  have  addressed 
to  me  with  regard  to  the  negotiations  on  the 
treaty  signed  today  between  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics 
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and  the  German  Government,  I  have  the 
honor  to  make  the  following  reply  in  the 
name  of  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re- 
publics : 

(1)  Both  governments  during  the  negotia- 
tions  and   the    signing   of   the   treaty   have 
proceeded  in  the  assumption  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  understanding  laid  down  by  them 
in  Article  I,  paragraph  2,  of  the  treaty,  with 
regard    to    mutual    political    and    economic 
questions  in  both  countries,  shall  in  the  main 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  general 
peace.     In  any  event,  both  governments  will 
be  guided  in  their  discussions  by  the  essential 
need  for  preserving  the  general  peace. 

(2)  The    Government    of    the    Union    of 
Socialist  Soviet  Republics  takes  note  of  the 
explanation  contained  in  Numbers  2  and  3 
of  your  note  concerning  the  principal  ques- 
tions which  are   connected  with   Germany's 
entry  into  the  League  of  Nations. 

(3)  In  order  to  create  a  secure  basis  for 
disposing   without   friction   of   all   questions 
arising  between  them,   the  two  governments 
regard  it  as  desirable  that  they  should  im- 
mediately embark  upon  discussions  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  treaty  for  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  any  conflicts  that  may  happen 
to  arise  between  the  two  parties,  when  spe- 
cial attention  shall  be  given  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  process  of  agreement  and  arbi- 
tration. 

(Signed)  KBESTINSKY. 


News  in  Brief 


GERMANY  CONCLUDED,  IN  MAY,  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Sweden,  the  first  treaty  with 
that  country  since  1911.  A  similar  treaty 
with  Finland  is  also  under  negotiation. 

FIFTY  GIRL  LEADERS  from  thirty-eight  coun- 
tries assembled  near  Briarcliffe  Manor,  New 
York,  to  attend  a  conference  of  Girl  Guides 
and  Girl  Scout  leaders  meeting  May  11  to  17. 
The  subject  of  the  conference  was  "World 
Fellowship." 


JAPAN  is  OPPOSED  to  the  abolition  of  sub- 
marines, according  to  the  Hochi,  a  news- 
paper which  is  usually  correct  in  giving  the 
government's  attitude  on  various  questions. 
The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the  submarine 
is  invaluable  to  an  insular  nation  like  Japan ; 
that  it  is  much  more  practical  now  than  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  more  effective,  and  less 
dangerous  to  the  men  aboard. 

THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF   SHAKESPEARE'S   BIRTH 

and  death  was  celebrated  in  Stratford-on- 
Avon  on  April  23.  The  flags  of  sixty-three 
nations  were  displayed  in  the  streets.  E.  H. 
Sothern,  well-known  Shakespearian  actor, 
has  donated  the  entire  collection  of  proper- 
ties, costumes,  and  scenery,  which  he  and 
Miss  Marlowe  have  used  in  their  productions, 
to  the  new  Shakespeare  theater  in  Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

Wu-PEi-Fu  FORMED,  on  April  21,  the  forti- 
eth cabinet  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Chinese  Republic. 

THE        INTERNATIONAL        INTERCHANGE         Of 

health  officers  met  in  Denmark  on  May  27. 

THE  PREPARATORY  COMMITTEE  on  economic 
statistics  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Geneva  on 
June  7. 

REZA  KHAN  PHELEVE,  who  crowned  him- 
self Shah  of  Persia  on  April  25,  rose  from 
groom  to  trooper  in  the  Persian  Cossacks, 
then  to  Dictator. 

A    NEW     COMPULSORY    EDUCATION    LAW    Was 

proclaimed  April  10  in  the  State  of  Yucatan, 
Mexico.  It  provides  that  all  farms  and  in- 
dustrial establishments  distant  from  towns 
must  be  provided  with  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  workers.  Fifteen  days  were  al- 
lowed for  compliance  with  this  law. 

ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  and  Editor  of  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  was  decorated,  May  19, 
by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  with 
la  Croix  de  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur.  This  decoration  was  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Call  because  of  his  services  as  Director 
of  the  Twenty-third  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  held  in  Washington, 
October,  1925. 
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THE  WORLD  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  FEDERA- 
TION, with  delegates  from  most  European 
countries,  met  in  Bulgaria  the  second  week 
in  May.  The  federation  is  entering  upon  a 
crusade  for  peace  and  brotherhood.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  Balkan  Christian  Federation  pre- 
ceded the  general  meeting. 

CHINA,  ON  MAY  14,  ANNOUNCED  that  she 
would  withdraw  her  demand  for  a  permanent 
seat  on  the  League  of  Nations  Council  if 
Brazil,  Spain,  Poland,  and  other  candidates 
would  do  likewise;  also  providing  there 
should  be  no  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
manent seats  beyond  one  granted  to  Ger- 
many. 

A  WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  NARCOTIC  EDUCA- 
TION has  been  called  to  meet  in  Philadelphia 
July  5-10,  1926.  The  conference  is  under  the 
auspices  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  In- 
ternational Narcotic  Education  Association, 
which  met  in  Los  Angeles  in  May,  1925.  The 
delegates  are  to  represent  governments,  or- 
ganizations, and  institutions.  It  is  planned 
to  offer  many  awards  and  prizes  to  focus 
public  attention  upon  the  narcotic  menace. 
These  will  be  given  for  such  work  as  essays, 
scenarios,  novels,  sketches,  and  cartoons ;  an- 
other set  of  prizes  will  be  offered  for  the 
best  results  of  research  in  at  least  four  dif- 
ferent lines.  It  will  be  the  work  of  this  con- 
ference to  study  for  two  days  the  data  for 
narcotic  education,  and  on  the  last  three  days 
the  agencies  and  methods  for  such  education. 

INTERESTING  DEBATES  have  lately  been  held 
between  the  debating  teams  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  and  the  University  of  Porto 
Rico  on  the  question,  "Would  the  joining  of 
the  League  of  Nations  by  the  United  States 
tend  toward  friendlier  Pan-American  rela- 
tions?" The  unique  thing  about  the  contest 
was  not  the  subject  nor  its  decision,  but  the 
fact  that  two  debates  were  held,  one  in  Eng- 
lish and  one  in  Spanish,  and  the  Porto 
Ricans  won  in  English,  the  Arizonians  in 
Spanish. 

PROF.  B.  W.  KEM  MERER,  who  is  now  doing 
some  financial  investigation  for  Poland  and 
who  was  the  head  of  the  Chilian  Financial 
Reorganization  Committee,  has  recently 
signed  a  contract  to  do  for  Ecuador  the  same 
work  he  so  satisfactorily  did  for  Chile. 


AMONG  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOLS  in  China, 
Oberlin,  in  Shansi,  has  decided  to  apply  for 
registration  as  a  private  school  in  the  gov- 
ernment educational  system.  The  point  at 
issue  for  Christian  schools  has  hitherto  been 
the  provision  accompanying  registration 
which  provides  that  specifically  religious 
studies  shall  not  be  required  from  pupils  in 
registered  schools.  However,  the  substitu- 
tion of  voluntary  for  obligatory  attendance 
upon  religious  meetings  has  been  somewhat 
tested  and  found  to  be  most  satisfactory  in 
results.  Religious  investigation  societies, 
courses  in  ethics,  and  joint  faculty-student 
clubs  and  courses  in  comparative  religion  are 
not  forbidden.  They  are  approved  by  both 
Chinese  and  American  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff.  The  advantages  of  registration 
are,  first,  the  naturalization  of  the  school  in 
China ;  second,  the  opening  of  special  privi- 
leges, available  only  to  graduates  of  regis- 
tered schools,  such  as  taking  examinations 
for  government  universities  and  being  quali- 
fied to  vote.  Some  leniency  has  hitherto 
been  observed  by  the  government  on  these 
points,  but  regulations  will  go  into  effect  this 
spring  enforcing  the  differences. 

THE  JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  has  appointed 
a  commission,  with  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Baron  Shidehara,  as  chairman,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  inquiry  and  to  originate  new  laws 
for  the  complete  abolition  of  opium  deriva- 
tives in  Japan  and  its  possessions. 

"A   WORLD   IN    AEMS    ENCIRCLING   US"    is    the 

heading  of  a  symposium  published  in  a  re- 
actionary Berlin  paper  early  in  April.  The 
United  States  is  pictured  as  one  of  the  most 
warlike  countries  on  earth.  American  school- 
boys, the  article  declares,  begin  training  for 
the  army  as  Boy  Scouts,  with  rifles  and 
ranges  in  the  basement  of  every  schoolhouse 
and  high  school,  and  college  students  are 
compulsorily  enrolled  in  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps.  "In  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  citizens'  training  camps  are  established 
in  the  summer,  where  .  .  .  the  greater 
part  of  the  standing  army  is  employed  for 
instruction  purposes.  These  camps  in  1924 
numbered  300,000  men,  or  thrice  as  many  as 
our  army  total  who  took  the  training  course." 

FIVE  HUNDRED  RUSSIAN  EMIGRES,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  attended  a  meeting  in 
Paris  early  in  April  in  the  hope  of  driving 
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Bolshevism  out  of  Russia.  Reports  differ  as 
to  whether  the  members  of  the  congress  were 
predominantly  monarchistic  or  largely  demo- 
cratic, but  the  president  of  it  was  Prof.  Peter 
Strouve,  who  is  said  to  have  been  once  a 
teacher  of  Nicolai  Lenin.  The  policy  of  the 
congress  is  outlined  in  its  report,  which  con- 
cludes by  recommending  that  the  emigres  aid 
indirectly,  while  the  peasants  continue  their 
campaign  from  within,  waiting  until  the 
hour  is  ripe  rather  than  attacking  the  Third 
International  directly. 

SOME  FIFTY-SEVEN  COLI-EGES  AND  UNIVER- 
SITIES in  the  United  States,  according  to  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  make  regular  provision  for 
scholarships  or  fellowships  to  enable  foreign 
students  to  carry  on  academic  work  in  this 
country.  Besides  these  fifty-seven,  there  are 
more  which  offer  occasional  awards  for  the 
same  object,  and  more  than  twenty  offer  as- 
sistantships  to  foreigners.  Every  subject  is 
represented,  from  astronomy  to  hygiene,  and 
in  addition  to  the  scholarships  open  to  stu- 
dents from  all  countries,  there  are  a  consid- 
erable number  specially  reserved  to  repre- 
sentatives of  particular  countries. 

THE  COST  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  of  the 
wars  in  which  she  has  engaged  is  estimated 
as  follows : 

American  Revolution $175,000,000 

War  of  1812 142,155,315 

Mexican  War   132,152,202 

Civil  War   9,834,314,981 

Spanish- American   War 094,771,861 


Total $10,757,294,419 

The  gross  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
Government  from  1791  to  1916  was  $26,700,- 
000,000.  For  the  nineteen  months  we  were 
participating  in  the  World  War  the  gross 
expenditures  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  $22,483,760,000.  In  other  words, 
the  money  spent  during  nineteen  months  of 
war  time  was  84  per  cent  of  all  that  was 
spent  during  our  entire  previous  history  as 
a  nation. 

/ 

IT  WAS  ANNOUNCED  IN  PARIS,  early  in  April, 
that  orders  had  been  given  for  the  complete 
evacuation  of  the  Saar  Basin  by  French 
troops. 
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How  THE  WAR  BEGAN.  Diary  of  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Office.  Pp.  122.  George, 
Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London  (  1925. 

Price,  5  shillings. 

In  1923  the  "Red  Archives"  Department 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  published 
in  their  "Historical  Journal,"  Vol.  IV,  the 
diary  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  from 
July  3  to  20,  1914. 

This  diary  was  made  up  of  loose  sheets 
containing  notes  of  events,  jotted  down  day 
by  day,  as  they  occurred,  and  summaries  of 
conferences,  conversations,  and  telegrams 
having  to  do  with  the  tense  relations  of  cen- 
tral Europe  in  July,  1914.  The  author  of 
them  was  Baron  Schilling,  Chief  of  the 
Chancellery  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  War, 
of  which  Sazonov  was  Minister. 

The  diary  was  not  intended,  nor,  indeed, 
arranged,  for  publication.  It  was  written — 
rather,  jotted  down — each  day  merely  be- 
cause Baron  Schilling  knew  from  experience 
that  official  archives  and  documents  only 
preserve  the  outcome  of  conversations  and 
conferences.  The  diary  was  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  circumstances,  often  trifling,  but  fre- 
quently important,  which  serve  afterward  to 
explain  the  results  of  the  conferences  and 
documents.  Baron  Schilling  wrote  in  the 
third  person,  striving  only  to  make  his  record 
truthful  and  full. 

It  is,  even  at  this  late  day,  an  intensely 
absorbing  story,  the  record  of  the  diplomatic 
dealings  and,  apparently,  double  dealings  of 
that  ominous  month,  July,  1914.  Later 
events  have  somewhat  muffled  the  original 
contention  of  Russia,  that  her  one  aim  was 
the  protection  of  Serbia's  integrity,  which 
she  deemed  threatened  by  Austria.  The 
mobilization  of  Russia  on  the  Austrian  bor- 
der after  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade  was 
Interpreted  by  Germany  as  a  threat  against 
her.  Mutual  suspicion  and  haste  toward 
preparedness  did  the  rest. 

A  valuable  addition  to  this  English  trans- 
lation, to  which,  by  the  way,  Sazonov  writes 
a  foreword,  is  the  list  of  the  persons  re- 
ferred to  and  the  offices  they  held.  There 
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are,  also,  appendices  containing  secret  tele- 
grams, relevant  speeches,  and  papers. 

The  impressive  thing  about  the  narrative 
is  the  ease  with  which  the  military  heads  of 
governments  can  plunge  into  irrevocable  dis- 
aster after  suspicion  and  diplomatic  tangles 
have  done  their  worst.  It  becomes  more  evi- 
dent than  ever  that  whole  peoples  must  be 
opposed  to  settlement  by  force  of  arms,  and, 
too,  must  have  power  to  make  their  wishes 
effective. 

DOLLAR  DIPLOMACY.     By  Scott  Nearing  and 

Joseph  Freeman.   Pp.  353.    B.  W.  Huebsch, 

Viking    Press,    New    York,    1925.      Price, 

$2.50. 

There  is  a  place  for  the  critic  in  any  land 
and  age.  He  may  jar  officials  and  diplomats 
to  attention ;  he  may  bring  about  re-exami- 
nation and  redefinition  of  doctrine ;  he  may 
even,  in  a  negative  way,  assist  toward  con- 
structive policies.  Wrecking  crews  have  a 
place;  but  they  are  not  builders. 

This  book  on  "American  imperialism"  is 
one  to  read  with  alert  attention,  but  with 
judicial  care.  The  many  facts  quoted  and  to 
which  allusions  are  made  are  chosen  with 
one  thesis  in  mind  and  are  arranged  to  es- 
tablish one  particular  statement.  Dollar 
Diplomacy  collects  all  possible  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  United  States  has  entered 
upon  a  course  of  economic  imperialism  for 
the  furtherance  of  American  financial  inter- 
ests. 

But  it  is  quite  possible  to  marshal  an 
array  of  facts  on  a  given  subject  and  not 
arrive  at  the  truth.  If  all  the  pertinent  facts 
are  not  considered,  the  conclusion  may  be 
one-sided  and  therefore  untrue. 

For  really  constructive  criticism,  there- 
fore, it  is  well  to  combine  the  facts  in  this 
book  with  the  statements  and  facts  in  some 
others,  as,  for  instance,  Blakeslee's  "Recent 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States,"  re- 
cently reviewed  in  this  magazine.  There  are, 
in  most,  cases  considered  by  Nearing  and 
Freeman,  other  facts  which,  if  understood, 
would  make  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  an  obvious  exag- 
geration, to  say  the  least. 

While  an  electorate  should  hear  both  sides 
of  a  debatable  question,  a  search  of  all  the 
facts,  especially  the  explanation  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  frequently  puts  quite  an  op- 
posite complexion  upon  a  transaction  which 
the  public  has  not  understood. 


Yet  this  book  represents  one  of  the  two 
sides  which,  with  its  selected  documents  and 
facts,  it  will  be  well  to  consider.  The  one- 
sidedness  of  the  work  will  not  do  any  harm. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A  NEIGHBOR.  By  Sir 
Robert  Falconer.  Pp.  259.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  London,  1925. 

These  eight  chapters,  each  a  unity  in  itself, 
were  given  as  lectures  in  different  cities  in 
England,  during  1925,  by  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  He  lectured  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sir  George  Watson  Chair 
of  American  History  and  Institutions,  which 
was  founded  to  promote  good  relations  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  English-speak- 
ing world. 

It  is  decidedly  interesting  to  an  American, 
accustomed  to  United  States  history  as  taught 
in  the  schools  of  his  own  country,  to  read 
this  temperate,  but  very  objective,  history  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  as  they  touch 
one  another.  It  is  distinctly  the  point  of 
view  of  the  other  side.  Not  that  anything 
of  unfriendliness  is  felt.  Quite  the  contrary. 
But,  from  the  allusions  to  American  Tories 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  annexation  in  later  time,  the  Ameri- 
can reader  is  reminded,  perforce,  that  every 
shield  has  two  sides. 

The  book  is,  nevertheless,  very  fair,  and 
the  statements  that  the  Canadian  stands 
halfway  between  the  American  and  the 
Briton  and  can  interpret  one  to  the  other  is 
convincingly  proved  by  the  whole  book. 

Sir  Robert  deals  with  questions  of  popula- 
tion, boundaries,  fisheries,  commerce,  and  St 
Lawrence  waterways.  He  makes  a  compara- 
tive study  of  religion,  education,  and  general 
civic  life  in  the  two  neighboring  States.  The 
final  chapter  is  on  the  theme  "Canada  as 
Interpreter." 

With  its  good  map  of  Canada  and  its  index, 
the  book  is  a  good  instrument  for  better 
understanding  between  the  two  countries. 

THE  INTIMATE  PAPERS  OF  COLONEL  HOUSE. 
Arranged  by  Charles  Seymour.  2  vols. 
Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  192G.  Price, 
$10.00i 

The  recently  published  letters  of  Walter 
Page  rearoused  public  interest  in  American 
diplomacy  before  and  during  the  World  War. 
Now  comes  the  "Man  of  Mystery,"  with  his 
editor,  and  shows  exactly  who  did  run  the 
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marionettes  of  the  pre-war  period,  according 
to  one  man's  belief. 

The  narrative  closes  with  April  2,  1917, 
when  President  Wilson  made  his  speech  to 
Congress,  asking  that  they  declare  war  to  be 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many. These  volumes,  to  be  complete,  should 
be  followed  by  the  story  of  the  activities  of 
Colonel  House  during  the  next  year  and  a 
half.  Doubtless,  too,  there  will  be,  in  time, 
a  publication  of  Wilson's  letters  and  papers, 
some  of  which  are  here,  merely  in  summary. 

Whether  shrewd  or  naive,  there  are  de- 
licious spots  in  this  narrative  of  Colonel 
House — unofficial  American.  Who  but  the 
Tzar  of  all  the  Americas  could  write  as  he 
does  in  1910,  "  I  began  now  to  look  about  for 
a  proper  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  President."  After  a  little  give 
and  take  with  Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New  York, 
he  says,  "I  wiped  Gaynor  from  my  political 
slate."  And  a  bit  later,  "I  now  turned  to 
Woodrow  Wilson." 

As  the  story  goes  on,  and  as  far  as  one 
can  see,  Colonel  House  provided  all  the  ideas, 
political  sagacity  and  gray  matter,  in  gen- 
eral, which  twice  elected  Mr.  Wilson  Presi- 
dent, which  engineered  our  entrance  into  the 
World  War,  steered  most  of  the  President's 
thinking,  and  attempted  to  do  the  same  for 
monarchs  and  ministers  for  all  Europe. 

In  June,  1914,  a  private  interview  was, 
with  difficulty,  arranged  between  House  and 
the  German  Kaiser.  The  American's  un- 
eophistication  on  that  occasion  is,  in  retro- 
spect, both  farcical  and  tragic.  Colonel 
House  records,  "I  told  him  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  I  thought  perhaps  an  American 
might  be  better  able  to  ...  bring  about 
an  understanding  with  a  view  to  peace  than 
any  European." 

The  publication  of  these  records  completely 
strips  Colonel  House  of  mystery.  We  see  him 
as  an  astute  politician,  a  man  of  ideals,  but 
increasingly  committed  to  devious  methods. 
His  personality  is  simple  and  unself-seeking 
as  to  official  prestige,  but  unlimited  in  am- 
bition as  a  power  behind  the  throne.  He 
evidently  possesses  much  charm  with  his 
simplicity.  He  certainly  wielded  a  power, 
potentially  dangerous,  never  before  known  in 
this  country  and  age.  It  was  secret  diplo- 
macy par  excellence. 

His  story  reads  interestingly  wherever  one 
dips  in.  Chuckles  are  interspersed  with 
gasps  as  one  sees  foreign  diplomats,  unable 


to  reach  the  President,  appealing  to  this  un- 
official Texan  for  clues  as  to  the  next  move. 
An  English  comment  on  these  papers  says, 
"He  was  not  the  least  of  the  many  dangers 
which  the  allied  cause  escaped  during  the 
war."  Another  states  that  President  Wilson's 
prestige  has  suffered  considerably  by  this 
publication. 

Whatever  one  may  think  as  to  either  Mr. 
Wilson  or  Colonel  House,  this  is  evidently  the 
truthful  inside  story  as  to  the  "alter  ego"  of 
Mr.  Wilson  and  his  activities  up  to  April, 
1917.  It  is  hitherto  unwritten  history  of  the 
astounding  part  played  by  an  officially-un- 
official man  in  the  amazing  events  of  those 
years. 

Like  most  diaries,  however,  this  story 
claims  a  quite  disproportionate  share  of  im- 
portance for  the  activities  of  its  hero.  Fur- 
thermore, it  should  not  have  appeared  dur- 
ing the  author's  lifetime. 

AMERICA  AND  WORLD  PEACE.  By  Honorable 
John  H.  Clarke.  Pp.  145.  Henry  Holt, 
New  York,  1925.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  small  book,  consisting  of  three 
lectures  delivered  under  the  Colver  lecture- 
ship at  Brown  University.  The  author,  a 
former  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  is  a  whole-souled  believer  in  the 
League  of  Nations  as  now  constituted  and  of 
the  desirability  of  the  adherence  to  it  of 
the  United  States. 

Like  most  of  those  belonging  to  that  school 
of  thought,  Justice  Clarke  assents  to  the 
ultimate  sanction,  in  international  affairs,  of 
force.  He  discusses,  in  the  third  lecture,  the 
so-called  Protocol  for  the  Pacific  Settlement 
of  International  Disputes.  He  does  not  ad- 
mit that  this  protocol  definitely  strengthens 
articles  X  and  XVI  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League. 

On  the  same  point  Dr.  Levermore,  winner 
of  the  Bok  Peace  Prize,  also  a  supporter  of 
the  League,  said,  at  the  time  the  protocol  was 
under  discussion,  "Coercion  or  resort  to  war 
as  a  means  of  punishment  of  a  so-called 
'aggressor  nation'  is  now  the  avowed  policy 
of  the  League." 

The  United  States  has  always  objected  to 
just  this  potential  super-national  power  of 
the  League. 

Thus  the  struggle  between  the  latter-day 
Hamiltonians  and  Jeffersonians  goes  on. 
Shall  strong  central  government  of  States 
or  shall  democratic  State  rights  prevail? 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied 
in  the  Hague  conferences  and  the  interna- 
tional courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety—e.  ff.,  addresses  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Sumner,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beckwith,  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843,  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Minot,  February  10,  1926,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Minot  was  the 
home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  illus- 
trious man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828 ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  ofll- 
cially  organized,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  in 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  16  August,  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


in  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace  jubi- 
lees throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence, 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1890, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses :  in  New  York,  1907 ;  in  Chicago, 
1909 ;  in  Baltimore,  1911 ;  in  St.  Louis,  1913 ; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every- 
where its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forstall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  i.i 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  call 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motives  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience." 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace ;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences   of   duly    appointed    delegates,    acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing,   amending,    reconciling,    declaring,    and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best   interests   of  civilized   States — a 
proposal    repeatedly    made    by    enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all   States  to  a   Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination   of   controversies   between 
nations,    involving   legal    rights — an    institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  Based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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WHY  NOT  INVEST  IN  PEACE? 

MEN  and  women  everywhere  stand 
anxious  to  invest  in  the  cause  of 
peace  between  nations.  They  hesitate  be- 
cause they  are  not  sure  how  to  go  about 
it.  Some  rest  their  hopes  wholly  upon  the 
army  and  navy,  some  upon  the  church, 
some  upon  the  schools,  some  upon  this  or 
that  program  specially  designed  to  pro- 
mote peace,  some  upon  nothing  at  all. 

Why  not  invest  in  the  American  Peace 
Society?  It  works  permanently  and  pro- 
fessionally at  the  business.  It  has  been 
working  since  1828.  It  has  been  sup- 
ported by  men  and  women,  some  of  them 
of  world  fame,  who  now  are  passed  from 
earth.  New  men  and  women  are  needed 
to  fill  in  the  vacant  ranks.  The  opportu- 
nities for  service  are  limitless. 

The  immediate  need  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  expressed  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  is  an  endowment  of 
$500,000.  This  Avould  assure  the  Society 
a  permanent  home,  a  permanent  office 
force,  a  permanently  developing  magazine, 
a  permanently  growing  library,  a  perma- 
nent information  bureau,  something  of  a 
publishing  department  and  a  developing 
extension  of  its  field  work.  Any  one  of 
these  can  be  endowed  separately,  or  they 
can  be  endowed  together.  Endowed  they 
must  be,  separately  or  together,  by  1928. 

The  work  of  raising  this  endowment 
ought  not  to  require  any  professional 
"campaign,"  with  its  inevitable  waste  of 
strength  and  money.  If  the  friends  of 
this  Society  will  refresh  their  memories 


with  the  sacred  labors  of  the  martyrs  who 
gave  their  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
that  the  purposes  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  might  prevail,  if  they  would  catch 
even  a  little  something  of  their  faith,  the 
matter  of  money  would  cease  to  impede 
this  sane,  steady,  increasingly  effective 
work  in  the  interests  of  a  governed  world. 
At  least  every  member  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  may  well  pause  and  ask, 
why  not  invest  in  peace?  The  future  of 
the  Society  is  in  the  hands  of  its  friends. 


IT  IS  NO  TIME  TO  SCOFF 

WHILE  thousands  of  women  were 
walking  from  all  parts  of  England 
on  to  London,  there  in  Hyde  Park  to  voice 
their  opposition  to  war,  the  World  Alliance 
for  Friendship  Through  the  Churches  was 
holding  a  "speakers'  conference"  in  Chi- 
cago in  the  interest  of  a  greater  unity 
among  the  peace  workers  of  America. 

This  conference  in  Chicago,  lasting 
through  two  days,  showed  again  the  abid- 
ing faith  that  the  war  system  can  be  over- 
thrown, that  the  duty  to  do  it  is  imminent. 
Plans  were  laid  for  an  international  good- 
will conference  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh 
November  10,  11  and  12. 

It  was  agreed  that  forces  for  peace  are 
growing;  that  churches  have  a  "searching 
opportunity"  now  to  help  establish  world 
peace.  The  promotion  of  international 
peace  is  a  "supremely  important  function 
of  citizenship  and  statesmanship." 

Immediate  and  specific  measures  for 
peace  must  be  supplemented  and  safe- 
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guarded  by  a  "process  of  education/'  it  was 
agreed.  So  the  members  of  the  conference 
dedicated  themselves  anew  to  a  campaign 
of  education.  They  were  following  advice 
of  Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  president 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who 
at  opening  of  the  conference  had  empha- 
sized widespread  support  of  periodicals 
publishing  international  news  of  a 
"worth-while  sort." 

We  understand  that  undue  emphasis  on 
militarism  in  education  was  disapproved, 
and  that  compulsory  military  training  in 
schools  not  specifically  devoted  to  it  was 
opposed.  Ultimate  membership  of  the 
United  States  in  the  permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  was  characterized  as 
an  immediate  practical  step  for  world 
peace.  The  conference  approved  of 
America's  relations  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  favored  the  codification  of  in- 
ternational law.  A  combined  and  frontal 
attack  for  the  overthrow  of  the  war  system 
should  be  the  unifying  purpose  and  domi- 
nating motive  of  all  peace  groups,  it  was 
agreed. 

The  conferees  praised  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  arbitration  agreements  and  advo- 
cated the  further  reduction  of  armaments. 
It  was  declared  that  the  United  States 
should  not  ship  arms  to  an  aggressor 
nation. 

"If  peace  on  earth  can  be  attained,  then 
we  are  recreant  if  we  do  not  do  our  utmost 
to  bring  it  about,"  declared  Prof.  James 
T.  Shotwell,  director  of  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  New  York 
City,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference. 

Suppose  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
much  of  the  talk  about  peace  is  inane,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  opposition  to  war  is 
all  but  universal.  Where  honest  men  and 
women  meet  seriously  to  study  this  prob- 
lem, striving  to  find  a  way  out,  there  is  an 
occasion  for  respect.  To  scoff  at  such 
gatherings  is  to  condemn  one's  own  intelli- 
gence. 


We  note  that  the  meetings  in  Chicago 
opened  and  closed  with  prayer.  We  gather 
the  impression  that  those  serious  women 
of  Britain,  marching  painfully  through 
the  days,  were  the  veritable  embodiment  of 
prayer.  There  is  nothing  to  scoff  about 
in  these  matters.  If  once  the  pursuit  of 
peace  becomes  a  passion,  such  as  burned 
about  slavery,  scoffing  at  peace-workers 
will  go  by  the  boards. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  FRENCH 
MINISTRY 

ON  THE  morning  of  June  15  the 
French  ministry  placed  their  resig- 
nations in  the  hands  of  President  Dou- 
mergue.  This  marked  the  end  of  Aristide 
Briand's  ninth  Cabinet.  The  French 
President  asked  M.  Briand  to  organize 
another  Cabinet.  This  M.  Briand  at- 
tempted to  do  and  failed.  The  mayor  of 
Lyons,  former  Prime  Minister,  M.  Her- 
riot,  was  asked  to  form  a  ministry.  He 
failed.  Again  M.  Briand  tackled  the  job, 
and  succeeded  at  least  for  a  time.  In  the 
meantime  the  French  franc  continues  its 
tottering  course. 

One  wonders  why  all  this  trouble  in 
France.  France  is  not  a  poor  nation. 
France  is  a  wealthy  and  self-sustaining 
people.  And  France  is  famed  for  the  high 
average  intelligence  of  her  citizens.  And 
yet,  paradox  of  our  day,  this  country,  most 
admired  eight  years  ago,  which  more  than 
any  other  country  stood  the  brunt  of  the 
war,  is  now  in  the  worst  financial  situation 
of  all. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  reason  for 
the  difficulties  in  France  arises  from  her 
failure  to  tax  her  people.  It  is  now  known 
that  this  is  an  error.  Kespective  tax  bur- 
dens in  1924  represented  11.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  revenue  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States,  22.3  per  cent  in  England, 
and  23.8  per  cent  in  France.  In  1925  the 
percentage  for  France  increased  26.2  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  the  tax  burden  in 
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France  is  over  twice  that  of  the  United 
States;  and  while  the  tax  rates  in  the 
United  States  are  reducing,  in  France  they 
are  increasing.  A  taxpayer  receives  a  sal- 
ary of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  either 
in  the  United  States  or  England,  pays  no 
income  tax.  In  France  he  pays  $153.  An 
American  with  an  income  of  $4,000  pays 
$22  tax;  a  Frenchman,  $712.  An  Ameri- 
can with  an  income  of  $10,000  pays 
$207.05;  the  Frenchman,  $1,963.  An 
American  with  an  income  of  $50,000  pays 
$6,137.05;  a  Frenchman,  $18,870.  An 
American  with  an  income  of  $500,000  pays 
$19,961;  a  Frenchman,  $265,000.  It  is 
accurate  to  say,  furthermore,  that  French 
taxes  have  reached  their  peak.  To  increase 
them  would  diminish  rather  than  increase 
the  receipts.  The  charge  that  the  French 
are  not  taxed  is  false. 

The  trouble  with  the  French  situation 
is  variously  explained.  We  are  told  that 
it  is  due  to  speculation  in  the  franc;  to 
disappointment  at  the  terms  of  the  debt 
settlement  with  the  United  States;  to  ob- 
jection to  the  budget  by  French  opinion; 
to  alleged  dissatisfaction  in  Indo-China; 
to  the  German  treaty  with  the  Soviets ;  to 
the  coup  d'etat  in  Poland;  to  the  fall  of 
the  Belgian  exchange ;  to  attempts  by  Italy 
to  support  the  lira  by  unloading  francs  on 
the  international  market;  to  military  op- 
erations in  Morocco  and  Syria. 

In  our  opinion,  none  of  these  have  af- 
fected the  financial  or  political  situation 
seriously.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  due 
primarily  to  an  unsettled  condition  of 
public  opinion.  This  instability  can  be 
attributed  to  petty  politics,  which,  in  turn, 
grows  out  of  the  numerous  and  conflict- 
ing political  parties,  which,  in  turn,  are 
both  a  cause  and  effect.  This  political 
chaos  accounts  for  M.  Briand's  desire  for 
a  balanced  Cabinet  and  a  greater  power 
for  himself.  The  government  heretofore 
has  found  it  difficult  to  accomplish  any- 
thing because  of  the  necessity  of  referring 


so  many  details  to  a  hopelessly  divided 
Parliament.  It  would  seem  that  the  first 
step  toward  an  amelioration  of  the  situ- 
ation must  begin  with  a  truce  of  parties, 
a  union  Cabinet,  and  more  power  for  the 
ministry.  Then  the  whole  debt  question 
must  be  settled.  France  must  know  ex- 
actly what  she  must  pay,  particularly  to 
America  and  Great  Britain.  Such  a  de- 
velopment is  necessary  before  France  can 
increase  her  credit  and  save  the  franc. 

The  situation  in  France  is  not  hopeless. 
Far  from  it.  After  a  war  which  cost  her 
one  man  killed  for  every  twenty-eight  of 
her  inhabitants,  and  damages  exceeding 
one  hundred  thirty-six  billion  francs, 
France  has  paid  more  than  one  hundred 
billions  for  the  reconstruction  of  her  dev- 
astated areas.  France  represents  a  civili- 
zation of  a  thousand  years.  During  that 
time  she  has  passed  through  crises  much 
more  serious  than  this.  She  will  rise  suc- 
cessfully out  of  the  troubles  of  the  pres- 
ent, for  that  is  the  habit  of  the  race. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS  IN  THE 
NEAR  EAST 

WHILE  the  general  situation  in  Eu- 
rope— politically,  economically,  and 
financially — is  in  the  main  quite  unsettled, 
there  are  facets  of  tangible  encourage- 
ment. Parliamentary  activity  in  Czecho- 
slovakia has  been  upset  for  several  months 
over  the  matter  of  customs  duties.  In- 
deed, the  future  of  the  Czerny  Cabinet  is 
quite  uncertain.  But  the  new  adjustment 
recently  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  in  the 
Parliament,  backed  by  the  German-speak- 
ing agrarians,  may  make  the  situation 
much  easier.  It  now  appears  that  the  way 
is  open  to  a  resumption  of  the  old  Bour- 
geois and  Socialist  Coalition.  In  this 
way  it  is  felt  that  the  government  is  in 
better  position  to  conclude  commercial 
treaties  with  other  countries  and  to  re- 
move some  of  the  difficulties  arising  out 
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of  the  tariffs  which  have  been  mounting 
between  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
The  financial  situation  in  Czechoslovakia 
is  not  bad.  Because  of  this  fact,  the  coun- 
try has  been  able  heretofore  to  avoid  seri- 
ous political  and  economic  convulsions. 
Dr.  Basin,  the  first  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  his  successors  in  office  have  been  men 
of  ability.  The  representatives  of  the 
government  who  negotiated  in  Washing- 
ton the  refunding  of  the  nation's  debt  to 
this  country  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression in  America.  The  present  minis- 
ter of  finance,  Dr.  Englis,  is  developing 
the  policy  of  decreasing  expenditures  and 
of  maintaining  a  balanced  budget. 

Reports  of  the  financial  situation  in 
Austria  are  quite  encouraging.  While  in 
1923  there  was  a  deficit  of  over  twenty -two 
million  dollars,  in  1924  of  two  million 
dollars,  in  1925  there  was  a  surplus  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This 
surplus  has  been  achieved  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  government  employees  have 
received  an  increase  in  wages,  and  of  the 
further  fact  that  there  was  a  decided 
amount  of  unemployment  throughout  the 
year.  Furthermore,  Austria's  currency 
has  been  stable  for  three  years.  In  spite 
of  many  handicaps,  Austria  seems  to  be 
economically  sound.  Agriculture  and 
water  power  are  being  rapidly  developed. 
Production,  particularly  of  pig  iron,  is 
showing  a  marked  development.  All 
things  considered,  it  is  probable  that  the 
country  now  has  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade. 

The  political  situation  is  Yugoslavia  is 
somewhat  acute ;  but  this  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  in  Belgrade.  The  disputes  between 
the  two  Coalition  parties,  the  Radicals  and 
the  Croat  Peasants,  are  so  sharp  that  the 
existing  Coalition  may  break  down  at  any 
moment.  The  only  thing  that  has  been 
holding  the  two  parties  together  is  the 
feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
distintegration  of  the  Coalition  may  not 


lead  to  a  premature  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  the  conducting  of  new  elec- 
tions. In  this  case  both  parties  would 
like  to  preserve  their  present  positions, 
which  enable  them  to  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  results  of  these  elections.  We  learn 
that  the  Crown  is  not  in  favor  for  the  time 
being  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  This 
fact  is  evidently  well  known  also  by  the 
TJzunovic  Government,  which  has  recently 
been  endeavoring  again,  with  a  view  to 
safeguarding  itself  regarding  the  mood  of 
the  Croat  Peasant  Party,  to  effect  an  ex- 
tension of  the  present  Coalition  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Democratic  Party  of  M. 
Davidovic,  who  from  the  outset  has  been 
a  pioneer  of  a  Serbo-Croat  understanding 
and  had  the  greatest  share  in  causing  the 
Croat  Peasant  Party  to  abandon  its  pas- 
sivism  and  to  take  part  in  parliamentary 
work.  Whether  this  new  attempt  of  M. 
Uzunovic  will  meet  with  success  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  A  few  days  ago  M.  Davido- 
vic declared  that  his  party  had  no  inten- 
tion of  preserving  the  Radical  Party  from 
disintegration,  and  that  he  would  not 
enter  a  government  which  the  Democrat 
Party  could  not  influence.  As  is  well 
known,  M.  Davidovic  and  his  party  are 
among  the  greatest  opponents  of  M. 
Pasic  and  his  group  in  the  Radical  Party. 
If  M.  Uzunovic  were  to  succeed  in  winning 
over  the  Davidovic  Party  to  the  govern- 
ment, this  would  mean  that  the  influence 
of  Mi.  Pasic  on  the  development  of  politi- 
cal affairs  in  Yugoslavia  is  no  longer  as 
decisive  as  it  once  was,  and  that  he  has 
ceased  to  be  the  central  figure  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  that  country. 

In  spite  of  a  certain  restlessness  pe- 
culiar to  Mussolini,  the  relations  between 
Belgrade  and  Rome  are  on  the  mend. 

Evidence  of  a  desire  for  a  Balkan  pact 
persists.  Such  a  pact  seems  to  be  favored 
in  England  and  France  and  opposed  by 
Italy  and  Russia.  There  is  an  effort  in 
Russia  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between 
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Eussia,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia.  So  far 
as  we  are  able  to  see,  however,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion will  follow  a  development  of  the  ex- 
isting Little  Entente,  recently  renewed 
for  three  years. 

The  activities  of  France  in  Syria  have 
received  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  the 
League  of  Nations.  On  the  first  of  June, 
France  concluded  an  agreement  with 
Turkey  providing  for  reciprocal  neutrality 
in  the  event  of  a  conflict  of  either  with  a 
third  party.  And  yet,  while  the  Syrian 
situation,  therefore,  seems  to  be  much 
easier  than  a  month  ago,  the  end  of  the 
troubles  there  is  not  in  sight. 

But  the  most  important  development 
during  the  month  was  the  agreement, 
June  5,  between  England  and  Turkey 
over  the  Mosul  question.  This  has  been 
a  thorny  problem.  Last  December  the 
League  of  Nations  decided  that  the  terri- 
tory south  of  the  boundary  line  fixed  in 
September,  1924,  at  a  conference  in  Brus- 
sels, should  go  to  Iraq.  The  British  Par- 
liament agreed  to  this  award  and  assumed 
the  mandatory  for  Iraq  for  a  maximum 
period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  Turkish 
Government,  however,  was  not  favorable 
to  the  plan.  The  territory  south  of  the 
Brussels  line  contains  the  city  and  terri- 
tory of  Mosul.  Mosul  is  supposed  to  con- 
trol certain  rich  supplies  of  oil.  It  is  not 
difficult,  therefore,  to  explain  the  Turks' 
desire  to  retain  Mosul.  A  number  of  fac- 
tors, however,  contributed  to  a  settlement. 
Mussolini  talked  of  Italian  expansion. 
Greece  showed  signs  of  rapid  recovery. 
Sir  Eonald  Lindsay,  representing  Great 
Britain,  visited  the  Turkish  capital  in 
January  and  began  negotiations  with 
characteristic  English  ability.  The  result 
is  the  agreement. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  a  de- 
militarized zone  has  been  established  along 
the  border.  The  Turkish  Government  is 
to  obtain  10  per  cent  of  the  royalties 
which  may  accrue  to  the  Government  of 


Iraq  from  any  oil  fields  in  Mosul.  Britain 
feels  that  Turkey  need  no  longer  fear  at- 
tack from  the  south.  She  has  promised 
to  offer  no  support  to  the  Kurds  in  their 
ambition  for  separation,  if  the  plan 
works,  the  ill  feeling  between  Britain  and 
Turkey  following  the  treaty  of  Lausanne 
may  be  expected  to  lessen.  Furthermore, 
if  it  works,  the  achievement  "will  rank  as 
one  of  the  major  diplomatic  accomplish- 
ments of  recent  years. 


THIRD    PAN     AMERICAN     COM- 
MERCIAL  CONFERENCE 

PEEPAEATIONS  for  the  Third  Pan 
American  Commercial  Conference,  to 
meet  at  Washington  in  May,  1927,  hare 
been  undertaken  by  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  at  the  meeting  held  on 
May  5  last,  authorized  the  calling  of  the 
conference  to  assemble  at  Washington  in 
May  next,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
questions  affecting  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  American  republics. 

At  the  same  time  the  Governing  Board 
designated  May,  1927,  as  the  date  for  the 
convening  of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mercial Aviation  Commission  provided 
for  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Fifth 
Pan  American  Conference  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1923.  This  will  be  a  meeting  of 
technical  experts  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering aviation  routes,  landing  stations, 
customs  regulations,  etc.  It  was  thought 
desirable  to  have  the  two  conferences  meet 
at  the  same  time  in  order  that  the  dele- 
gates might  consult  together  relative  to 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses of  the  meetings. 

The  First  Pan  American  Commercial 
Conference  was  held  in  1911,  the  principal 
question  under  discussion  being  the  prob- 
able effect  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  on  Inter-American  commerce.  In 
1919  the  second  meeting  was  called  to  con- 
sider the  commercial  problems  which  had 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  war.  A  ma- 
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jority  of  the  nations  of  the  world  having 
now  readjusted  themselves  to  post-war 
economic  conditions,  the  time  is  deemed 
opportune  for  a  Third  Pan  American  Com- 
mercial Conference,  to  discuss  questions 
arising  out  of  these  newly  created  condi- 
tions and  the  extension  of  the  commerce 
of  the  American  republics  in  the  years  to 
come. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
conference  will  be  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  business  men  from  Latin 
America.  Bankers,  importers,  exporters, 
railway  and  highway  officials,  steamship 
and  purchasing  agents,  and  other  leaders 
in  the  commercial  and  industrial  upbuild- 
ing of  the  various  nations  are  to  be  pres- 
ent. It  will  be  the  first  time  in  recent 
years  that  the  South  American  and  the 
North  American  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  actually  meeting  face  to  face  in  num- 
ber and  discussing  common  business  inter- 
ests and  problems. 

Many  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  will  recall  the  numerous  large 
orders  for  goods  that  were  placed  in  this 
country  as  a  result  of  the  1919  conference 
in  Washington.  At  that  time  the  nations 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  recovery  from 
abnormal  conditions  resulting  from  a  dis- 
tracted world.  The  forthcoming  confer- 
ence, however,  will  occur  at  a  time  when 
decided  progress  and  vast  construction 
activities  are  widespread  in  all  the 
Americas.  It  should,  therefore,  be  a  most 
important  meeting. 


he  felt  certain  the  service  meant  an  addi- 
tional bond  in  furthering  the  good  rela- 
tionships between  both  countries. 


1MPKOVED  facilities  for  communica- 
tion between  nations  not  only  increases 
business,  it  advances  materially  the  cause 
of  friendly  intercourse.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  unbroken  telegraph  between 
New  York  and  Mexico  City  has  just  been 
completed.  June  15,  President  Coolidge 
and  President  Calles  of  Mexico  exchanged 
messages  of  felicitations.  President 
Coolidge's  message  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  new  service  would  be  mutually  advan- 
tageous. President  Calles  responded  that 


A  UNIVERSAL    peace    congress    has 
been    called    by    the    International 
Peace  Bureau,  to  meet  in  Geneva,  August 
28  to  September  3. 


MILITARY  training  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  is  being  attacked  from 
many  angles.  We  are  glad  to  print  an 
article  on  the  subject  by  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames 
Mead.  It  is  felt  in  many  quarters  that 
military  training  in  the  schools  creates 
an  acceptance  of  militarism  dangerous  to 
the  young. 

We  have  trouble  accepting  this  view. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  compulsory  military  training 
in  our  public  schools.     In  Massachusetts, 
where  the  campaign  against  the  system  is 
particularly  active,  the  law  provides  that 
a  parent  or  guardian  may  get  a  pupil  ex- 
cused from  drill  by  the  simple  process  of 
writing  a  note.     That  is  the  law  in  the 
District   of    Columbia    and,    we    suspect, 
elsewhere.     In  the  second  place,  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  military  drill,  as  con- 
ducted in  our  high  schools  and  colleges, 
does  the  boys  any  appreciable  harm.    We 
fail  to  discover  that  the  exercise  produces 
any  vicious  sentiments,  cruel  disposition, 
or  lust  for  war.    On  the  contrary,  we  have 
seen  boys  improve  physically  under  the 
regimen,  develop  a  fine  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion,  befcome   better   sportsmen,    and   in 
short,  better  boys.     We  are  not  sure  that 
military    training    is    the    best    form    of 
physical  exercise  for  boys.    Indeed,  we  feel 
sure  there  are  better  types  of  exercise; 
but  that  is  not  to  say  that  military  train- 
ing is  not  a  good  form  of  training.    We  are 
unequivocally  opposed  to  compulsory  mili- 
tary drill  in  schools  supported  for  civilian 
purposes  out  of  the  public  funds.     Ours 
is  a  government  by  civilians.    It  must  re- 
main so. 
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A  MEEICAN  travelers  and  music  lovers 
/~x  will  be  interested  in  a  list  of  the  days 
and  hours  of  some  of  the  carillon  recitals 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  during 
the  coming  summer.  Thanks  to  the  kind- 
ness of  William  Gorham  Eice,  author  of 
the  recent  book,  ''Carillon  Music  and  Sing- 
ing Towers  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
New"  we  are  able  to  give  to  our  readers 
some  carillon  facts  of  interest.  There  are 
now  about  twenty-five  carillons  in  the 
United  States  and  about  two  hundred  in 
the  whole  world.  The  carillon  is  not  a 
chime;  much  less  is  it  a  ring  or  peal.  It 
is  a  complete  musical  instrument  having 
three  or  more  chromatic  octaves  of  perfect 
pitch.  The  carillon  surpasses  the  chimes 
as  a  cathedral  organ  surpasses  a  toy  piano. 
Mr.  Eice  particularly  recommends  that 
travelers  shall  hear  a  recital  Monday  even- 
ings from  9  to  10  o'clock  at  Malines,  mid- 
way between  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium. We  are  glad  to  print  the  following 
schedule  of  recitals : 

New  York,  Park  Avenue  and  64th 
Street,  Thursday  evening,  8-9;  Saturday 
afternoon,  3-4;  Sunday,  before  and  after 
morning  service;  Sunday  evening,  7-7:50; 
on  Sunday  evening,  7-7  :30,  by  radio  WJZ ; 
Percival  Price,  carillonneur. 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  Wednesday  evening, 
8:30-9:30;  Frederick  Rocke,  carillon- 
neur. 

Cohasset,  Mass.,  Tuesday  evening,  8  :30- 
9 :30 ;  Sunday  afternoon,  3-4 ;  K.  Le- 
fevere,  carillonneur. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  Wednesday  evening, 
8:30-9:30;  K.  Lefevere,  carillonneur. 

Andover,  Mass.  (Phillips  Academy), 
Sunday  afternoons,  3  :30-4 :30,  except  va- 
cation; C.  F.  Pfatteicher,  carillonneur. 

In  Holland — Alkmaar  (Cheese  Mar- 
ket), Friday,  12-1;  Amsterdam  (Palace), 
Monday,  12-1 ;  's  Hertogenbosch,  Wednes- 
day evening,  9-10;  Middleburg  (Butter 
Market),  Friday,  12-1;  Nykerk,  Thursday 
evening,  8-9,  in  July  and  August. 

In  England. — Loughborough,  Leics., 
frequent  recitals;  see  local  newspapers; 
W.  E.  Jordan,  carillonneur.  Cattistock, 
Dorset.,  last  Thursday  in  July ;  J.  Denyn, 
carillonneur. 


In  France.  —  Saint  Amand-les-eaux, 
Nord,  every  day,  11:30-12;  Eene  and 
Maurice  Lannoy,  carillonneurs. 

In  Belgium. — Malinos,  Monday  even- 
ing, 9-10  (except  in  July),  the  finest  re- 
cital anywhere  in  the  world;  J.  Denyn 
and  G.  Neos,  carillonneurs;  also,  every 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  10-12,  by 
J.  Denyn  and  pupils.  Antwerp,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  evenings,  9-10;  G.  Brees  and 
J.  Denyn,  carillonneurs.  Ghent,  Satur- 
day evening,  9-10;  E.  Dierink,  carillon- 
neur. Bruges,  Thursday  evening,  9-10; 
A.  Nauwelaerts,  carillonneur. 


OUE  problem  of  immigration  may 
change  from  having  too  many  immi- 
grants to  too  few.  Our  disposition  to  re- 
strict immigrants  began  early  in  our  his- 
tory. Indeed,  the  colonists  were  restric- 
tionists  as  early  as  1636,  when  one  colony 
resolved  to  entertain  no  outsiders  over 
three  weeks.  Shortly  after  Eoger  Wil- 
liams, Rhode  Island,  becoming  overrun 
with  undesirables,  passed  a  law  restricting 
immigrants  to  those  from  England,  Ire- 
land, and  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey. In  1882  we  passed  a  law  excluding 
Chinese;  also,  lunatics,  criminals,  idiots, 
and  those  liable  to  become  a  public  charge. 
Some  thirty  other  selective  lists  were  ex- 
cluded. Yet  immigration  increased  until 
1907,  when  there  were  1,200,000  immi- 
grants. During  the  last  twenty  years 
there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease.  For 
fourteen  years  we  have  had  no  labor  im- 
migration; yet,  due  to  the  development  of 
machinery,  our  industries  have  continued 
to  develop  lustily.  How  long  these  in- 
dustries can  continue  to  expand  without 
additional  labor  from  abroad  remains  to 
be  seen.  Our  quota  law  does  not  apply 
to  South  America;  but  there  is  no  over 
population  to  the  south  of  us.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  our  country  may  yet  be 
faced  with  a  diminishing  population. 


'HE    Pan    American    Conference    in 
Panama,  commemorative  of  the  cen- 
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tenary  of  the  Bolivar  conference  of  1826, 
opened  its  sessions  June  18.  The  confer- 
ence is  in  session  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing. The  United  States  is  represented  by 
our  Minister  to  Panama,  John  Glover 
South,  by  Prof.  Charles  Wilson  Hackett, 
and  by  Hon.  William  Jennings  Price.  Pro- 
fessor Hackett  is  a  distinguished  student 
of  Spanish  American  history,  particularly 
of  the  early  Spanish  conquests  in  Mexico; 
a  professor  of  h  istory  in  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  Mr. 


Price  was  for  seven  years  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  Panama.  The  Pan 
American  Union,  one  of  the  tangible  re- 
sults of  the  conference  a  century  ago,  is 
represented  by  Dr.  Eicardo  J.  Alfaro, 
Minister  of  Panama  to  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Leo  S.  Eowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  is  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress.  The  Congress  closes 
June  25.  A  full  account  of  this  congress 
will  appear  in  a  later  number  of  this 
magazine. 


THE  NINETY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


Held  at  the  Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.  C., 
May  29,  1926 


Board  of  Directors 

Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  President  American 
Peace  Society,  Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  Deering  Call,  LL.  D.,  Secretary  American 
Peace  Society  and  Editor  of  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Ex-United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Tiilsa,  Oklahoma. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green,  Director  Speakers'  Bureau, 
Amercian  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.   David  Jayne  Hill,  Washington,   D.  C. 

Hon.  William  B.  McKinley,  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Montague,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Virginia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Walter  A.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  1841  Irving  Street  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

George  Maurice  Morris,  Esq.,  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  C.  Morris,  Esq.,  1155  Hyde  Park  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  111. 

Hon.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Prof.  Arthur  Ramsay,  Ex-President  Fairmont  Sem- 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORT  OF  THE 
MEETING 

THE  ninety-eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  was  held,  in  connection 
with  an  informal  dinner,  at  the  Cosmos 
Club,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  29,  1926, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  Honorable 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  presiding. 

It  was  voted  that  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  should 
be  omitted. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Curti, 
wife  of  Professor  Curti,  of  Smith  College, 
in  regard  to  work  upon  a  history  of  the 
American  Peace  Society.  Mention  was 
then  made  of  the  fact  that  at  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Society  it  had  been 
proposed  that  two  things  should  be  done 
by  1928,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Society:  (1)  A 
complete  index  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE 
should  be  compiled;  (2)  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  Society  should  be  written  and 
published.  It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary 
should  negotiate  further  with  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Curti  to  determine  whether  or 
not  their  work  may  meet  the  need  of  the 
Society  for  an  anniversary  volume. 

The  Secretary  announced  that,  thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Stanfield, 
Burton,  Ramsay,  White,  Ralston,  II.  C. 
Morris  and  George  M.  Morris,  the  sum 
needed  to  pay  his  expenses  in  Geneva  dur- 
ing the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, of  this  year,  had  been  raised. 

The  President  then  presented  his  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Peace  Society: 

DEAR  SIRS:  Pursuant  to  the  provision 
of  Article  7  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  which  requires 
that  the  President  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  his  work,  including  the  work  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  your  President  submits  respect- 
fully the  following  as  his  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  1925-1926,  this  being  the 
ninety-eighth  year  of  the  history  of  this 
Society. 


Executive  Committee 

Your  Executive  Committee  has  held 
nine  regular  meetings  during  the  year. 
For  this  period  the  number  of  regularly 
employed  officers  has  not  changed.  Dr. 
Arthur  Deerin  Call  has  continued  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Peace  Society  and 
as  Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  and 
Mr.  Leo  Pasvolsky  has  served  as  Associate 
Editor.  Mr.  W.  I.  Smalley  has  served 
during  the  year  as  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Treasurer.  The  names  of  all  our 
officers  head  this  report. 

The   Finances   of   the   Society 

During  the  fiscal  year  1925-1926  the 
following  persons  contributed  $5  or  more 
to  the  work  of  the  Society: 


S.  E.  Baldwin 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Brayton 
Miss  B.  G.  Brooks 
Mrs.  B.  D.  Buffingtor 
Theodore  E.  Burton 
Arthur  D.  Call 
David  S.  Carll 
Wm.  N.  Cromwell 


George  H.  Judd 
Mary  W.  Lippincott 
Mrs.   Sophie  G. 

Meredith 
C.  C.  Morris 
Henry  C.  Morris 
L.  H.  Pillsbury 
Jackson  H.  Ralston 


Frederic  Cunninghan  Arthur  Ramsay 

Everett  O.  Fisk  George  E.  Roberts 

Sidney  J.  Freiberg  Mr.    and   Mrs.   Isaac 
William  P.  Gest  Sprague 

F.  A.  Griswold  Theodore  Stanfield 

Mrs.  Juliet  W.  Hill  William  Thum 

Miss  Susan  B.  Hoag  Miss  M.  DeC.  Ward 

Mrs.    Helen   G.  George  W.  White 

Howard  Walter  Wood 

The  budget  of  our  Society  is  divided 
into  three  parts :  First,  the  Department  of 
Home  Office;  second,  the  Department  of 
Field  Work;  third,  the  Department  of 
Publications.  The  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Office  provided  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  $15,500.  The  amount  ac- 
tually spent  in  this  department  for  the 
year  May  1,  1925,  to  May  1,  1926,  was 
$15,078.91. 

The  budget  for  the  Department  of  Field 
Work,  including  subventions  to  other  or- 
ganizations and  traveling  expenses,  pro- 
vided for  an  expenditure  of  $1,800.  The 
amount  actually  spent  was  $120. 

Under  the  Department  of  Publications, 
the  budget  provided  for  the  expenditure 
of  $7,700.  The  amount  actually  spent  in- 
cluded for  the  printing  and  mailing  of  the 
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ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  $7,839.28;  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  pamphlets, 
$525.77,  and  miscellaneous  printing  of  en- 
velopes, cards,  etc.,  $250.50,  making  the 
total  in  this  department  $8,615.55. 

The  total  budget  expense  for  the  year 
provided  $25,000.  The  total  actual  ex- 
pense was  $23,814.46. 

Two  things  are  apparent:  First,  that  a 
budget  of  $25,000  is  the  least  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  to  operate  under;  second, 
that  our  operations  for  the  year  have  been 
carried  on  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
penditure. 

Our  reserve  fund  investments  as  of 
April  30,  1926,  represent  a  market  value 
of  $17,146.50. 

The  Permanent  Peace  Fund 

It  is  a  pleasure  once  again  to  record  the 
debt  the  American  Peace  Society  owes  to 
the  labor  and  foresight  of  George  C.  Beck- 
with,  D.  D.,  who,  as  agent,  secretary,  and 
Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  for  a 
generation,  founded  the  Permanent  Peace 
Fund. 

Under  date  of  May  12,  Thomas  H.  Rus- 
sell, Esq.,  of  Russell,  Moore  &  RusseU,  27 
State  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  treas- 
urer of  this  fund,  wrote  to  our  Secretary 
as  follows: 
MY  DEAB  MB.  CALL: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund 
held  their  annual  meeting  today  and  voted, 
as  has  been  our  custom,  to  turn  over  to  the 
American  Peace  Society  the  net  income  for 
the  year,  amounting  to  $7,206.96,  as  shown 
by  our  report  to  your  Society  for  the  year 
May  1,  1925,  to  May  1,  1926,  which  I  enclose 
herewith.  I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  en- 
closing check  for  that  amount.  Will  you 
kindly  have  your  Treasurer  sign  and  return 
the  enclosed  receipt. 
Sincerely  yours, 

THOMAS  H.  RUSSELL. 

BOSTON,  May  1,  1926. 

To  the  American  Peace  Society: 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Per- 
manent Peace  Fund  submits  the  following 
annual  report  for  the  period  May  1,  1925,  to 
May  1,  1926 : 

Gross  income  received  by  the  Trus- 
tees from  real  estate,  bonds, 
stocks,  and  all  other  investments  $9,861.79 


Gross  expenses  paid  for  repairs 
and  taxes  on  real  estate,  salary 
of  bookkeeper  and  agents,  tele- 
phone, office  rent,  supplies,  sta- 
tionery, safe-deposit  box,  insur- 
ance, services  of  trustees  attend- 
ing meetings,  and  expenses,  ac- 
crued interest  on  investments 
made,  etc 2,654.74 


Net   income  from   the  fund 
for  the  year  $7,206.96 

Check  herewith  to  the  order  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  for  net  income  to  date,  as 
per  vote  of  Trustees. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  H.  RUSSELL, 

Treasurer. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  amount 
received  this  year  by  the  American  Peace 
Society  from  this  fund  exceeds  that  of  last 
year  by  nearly  a  thousand  dollars. 

Your  President  suggests  that  the  Trus- 
tees of  this  Permanent  Peace  Fund  should 
be  thanked  by  our  Board  of  Directors,  not 
only  for  their  continued  careful  attention 
to  this  trust  in  memory  of  Dr.  Beckwith, 
but  for  their  uniform  faithfulness  and 
courtesy  in  the  matter. 

Your  President  would  also  suggest  that 
a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Dr.  George 
W.  White,  who,  through  the  years,  so 
quietly  but  efficiently  watches  over  the 
finances  of  this  Society. 

Our  Secretary 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  your  Presi- 
dent called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
year  1925-1926  marked  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  Dr.  Arthur  Deerin  Call's  services 
as  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety and  Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE.  It  is  now  proper  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Call  began  his  rela- 
tions with  the  American  Peace  Society  in 
the  year  1906,  when  he  became  President 
of  the  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  a  branch 
of  the  American  Peace  Society.  This 
means  that  Dr.  Call  has  been  officially 
connected  with  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety for  now  twenty  years. 

During  the  year,  in  addition  to  his  work 
as  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety and  Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE,  Dr.  Call  has  continued  to  serve  as 
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Executive  Secretary  of  the  American 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
He  was  the  Director  of  the  Twenty-third 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  held  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
chambers  of  the  House  of  ^Representatives 
October  1  to  7,  1925.  Dr.  Call's  report  of 
this  conference  appeared  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1925,  volume  67,  number  11.  This 
report  covers  some  twenty  pages  of  the 
Record.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  because  of  his  services  as 
Director  of  this  conference  the  President 
of  the  French  Eepublic,  under  date  of 
February  12,  1926,  conferred  upon  Dr. 
Call  la  Croix  de  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  Na- 
tional de  la  Legion  d'honneur. 

Next  Steps 

The  ninety-eighth  year  of  the  work  of 
this  Society  is  another  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  its  magazine  and  information 
bureau  meet  a  real  need  among  thoughtful 
people,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all 
the  continents  save  Africa.  There  are 
many  groups  working  in  the  interest  of 
international  peace.  All  of  them  seem  to 
welcome  the  calm,  balanced,  yet  construc- 
tive, interpretations  stood  for  now,  as  al- 
ways, by  the  American  Peace  Society. 
With  its  long  background  and  its  standing 
now,  especially  among  teachers,  writers, 
and  various  types  of  publicists,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  labors  will  continue 
through  the  years  to  come.  There  will  al- 
ways be  a  need  for  scholarly  and  dispas- 
sionate interpretations  of  international  af- 
fairs. Perhaps  humanity  is  faced  with  no 
greater  need. 

Once  again  your  President  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  this  Society  is 
only  two  years  away.  An  endowment  as- 
suring an  annual  income  of  at  least  $25,- 
000  a  year  should,  by  1928,  be  definitely 
secured.  Surely  somewhere  in  America 
there  are  people  who  would  be  glad,  pos- 
sibly in  the  name  of  some  one  known  to 
have  been  peculiarly  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  international  peace,  to  establish 
such  a  foundation.  To  set  up  a  founda- 


tion, the  income  from  which  would  assure 
the  continued  publication  of  the  ADVOCATE 
OF  PEACE,  would  itself  be  a  noble  thing. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott,  Honorary  Vice-President  of 
our  Society  and  a  life  member,  made  two 
interesting  suggestions.  One  was  that  by 
1928  there  should  be  a  complete  index  of 
the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  beginning  with 
the  HARBINGER  OF  PEACE,  in  1828.  The 
second  was  that  in  celebration  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  a  centenary  volume,  setting 
forth  the  history  of  the  Society,  should  be 
prepared.  These  two  interesting  sugges- 
tions, if  carried  out  adequately,  would  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  approximately 
$10,000.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
some  one  will  come  forward  and  finance 
these  things. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  has  been  spent 
during  the  year  upon  the  financing  of  the 
American  Peace  Society.  Your  President 
has  been  pleased  to  note  the  unselfish  in- 
terest shown  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Board,  both  in  the  problem  of  extending 
the  service  of  the  Society  and  increasing 
its  financial  support. 

The  Society's  Library 

Thanks  to  the  devotion  and  skill  of 
Mrs.  Call,  our  invaluable  library  continues 
to  develop. 

The  number  of  classified  volumes  in  the 
library  at  this  date  is  2,319.  There  are 
also  198  volumes  of  bound  periodicals  and 
serial  pamphlets,  making  2,426  volumes  in 
these  categories.  This  makes  no  counting 
of  cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  atlases,  and 
other  purely  reference  books.  Neither 
does  it  include  two  bookcases  devoted  to 
foreign  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  work  of  libra- 
rian, Mrs.  Call  has  charge  of  the  pamphlet 
publications  of  the  Society,  and  mails 
many  in  response  to  requests  from  schools, 
clubs,  and  individuals  who  ask  for  study 
material  on  international  subjects.  An- 
nual meetings  and  conferences  have  asked 
for  and  received  packages  of  sample  maga- 
zines and  of  pamphlets  for  sale  during  the 
year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THEODORE  E.  BURTON, 
President,  American  Peace  Society. 
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THE  SECRETARY'S  REPORT 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Peace  Society: 

DEAR  SIRS:  As  is  familiar  to  you  all, 
Mr.  II.  C.  Phillips,  counsel  in  advertising 
and  business  building,  has  been  engaged 
to  study  the  work  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  last  four  months 
of  1925  were  devoted  to  interest  tests 
among  classes  not  connected  with  the  So- 
ciety. The  first  four  months  of  1926  were 
devoted  more  directly  to  measuring  inter- 
est of  the  Society's  members  and  contribu- 
tors; and  beginning  May  1,  1926,  tests 
were  resumed  on  classes  outside  the  mem- 
bership. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  also,  that 
these  tests  were  not  primarily  to  seek  new 
members.  Bather,  their  main  purpose 
has  been  to  estimate  the  reaction  of  certain 
classes  to  the  Society  and  its  magazine. 

That  reaction  has  been  observed  in  many 
letters.  It  has  been  of  a  varying  character, 
but  on  the  whole  indicates  that  there  ex- 
ists among  leaders  of  thought  considerable 
genuine  interest  in  what  the  Society  has  to 
offer.  There  have  been  incidental  results. 
For  some  years  past  the  records  indicate 
the  average  number  of  new  members  re- 
ceived monthly  as  slightly  less  than  four. 
Those  members  almost  invariably  paid  the 
minimum  membership  fee  of  $2,  an 
amount  less  than  their  annual  cost  to  the 
Society. 

During  the  last  four  months  of  1925, 
mainly  as  an  incidental  result  of  test  mail- 
ings, sixty  new  members  were  enrolled,  an 
average  of  fifteen  monthly.  These  new 
members  averaged  annual  dues  of  $2.76, 
many  coming  in  at  the  $5  rate,  which  was 
the  minimum  sought. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1926 
(when  tests  were  shifted  mainly  to  mem- 
bers and  contributors)  new  members 
dropped  back  to  little  more  than  the  old 
average  of  four  monthly;  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  these  new  members  paid 
an  average  not  of  $2,  but  of  slightly  more 
than  $3  each. 

During  the  first  half  of  May  (during 
which  emphasis  has  again  been  shifted  to 
new-member  classes)  eight  new  members 


have  been  enrolled  at  an  average  member- 
ship due  of  $3.50. 

The  membership  list,  since  September  1, 
1925,  has  grown  by  a  little  over  11  per 
cent. 

The  increase  in  average  dues,  however, 
has  not  been  confined  to  new  members.  In 
correspondence  with  old  members  since  the 
first  of  this  year  an  indirect  effort  has  been 
made  to  induce  renewals  at  h  igher  rates. 

From  May  to  September,  1925  (five 
months),  160  members'  dues  (new  and  re- 
newals) brought  $345,  an  average  of  $2.15. 
For  October,  November,  and  December, 
1925  (three  months  during  the  tests),  195 
membership  dues  (new  and  renewals) 
brought  $461,  an  average  of  $2.31. 

This  increase  was  due  mainly  to  new 
memberships  at  $5. 

During  January,  February,  March,  and 
April  and  until  May  15,  1926,  225  mem- 
bership dues  (new  and  renewals)  brought 
$601,  an  average  of  somewhat  more  than 
$2.60. 

This  increase  over  the  last  period  was 
due  mainly  to  members  renewing  at  higher 
rates. 

A  selected  list  of  women  who  attended 
the  1925  Washington  Conference  on  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  War  yielded  5  per  cent 
of  enrollments  as  members  and  20  per  cent 
of  answers.  These  women  received  sev- 
eral letters  and  several  copies  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

A  selected  list  of  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  International  Law  yielded 
4  per  cent  of  enrollment  as  members  and 
about  8  per  cent  of  answers.  These  men 
received  several  copies  of  the  magazine, 
but  only  two  letters,  some  of  them  only 
one. 

A  selected  list  of  prominent  clergymen 
in  the  larger  cities  yielded  2  per  cent  of 
enrollment  and  no  larger  per  cent  of  an- 
swers. These  men  received  two  letters. 

A  selected  list  of  prominent  business 
men  in  the  larger  cities  brought  1  per  cent 
of  enrollment  and  no  larger  per  cent  of 
answers.  These  men  also  received  two 
letters. 

Since  May  1  most  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  had  previously  received  sev- 
eral copies  of  the  ADVOCATE  have  received 
a  letter.  It  is  too  early  to  calculate  results, 
and  it  can  only  be  said  that  up  to  May  15 
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eight  answers  and  four  new  memberships 
at  $5  had  been  received. 

Two  letters  to  the  so-called  "members" 
of  the  Society  asking  their  opinion  on  cer- 
tain questions,  and  also  asking  them  to 
submit  names  of  persons  who  might  make 
desirable  members,  have  so  far  produced 
34.4  per  cent  of  answers.  Of  those  ad- 
dressed 16  per  cent  submitted  lists  of  pos- 
sible members. 

The  Society's  list  of  "regular  contribu- 
tors," numbering  about  130  persons,  has 
shown  a  response  of  27  per  cent  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  35  contributors  having  sent  in 
$750.  Only  one  letter  has  been  sent  to 
such  contributors.  Their  average  contri- 
bution runs  about  $4  higher  than  the  av- 
erage contribution  of  recent  years. 

The  list  of  approximately  450  prospec- 
tive new  members  recommended  by  ex- 
isting members  is  now  being  followed  up. 
Most  of  these  recommendees  have  within 
the  past  few  weeks  received  one  letter. 
Only  five  actual  enrollments  have  thus  far 
resulted,  but  these  have  been  at  the  high 
average  rate  of  $3.80. 

Up  to  May  1  the  following  opinions 
had  resulted  from  test  letters : 

Number  of  members  addressed   725 

Number  who  answered   250 

Would  leave  subscription  at  $2  59 

Would    increase    subscription    to    cover 

cost  of  printing  and  postage 171 

Favor  a  drive  for  a  home  fund 93 

Oppose  such  a  drive  28 

Would  work  in  such  a  drive 17 

Favor  admitting  members  at  same  price 

as  a  subscription  to  ADVOCATE 12G 

Favor    admitting    future    members    at 

minimum  of  $5  82 

Submitted  names   of  prospective  mem- 
bers    122 

Total  names  so  submitted 446 

Until  September  recent  attempts  to  se- 
cure new  members  had  been  confined 
mainly  to  sending  sample  copies  of  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  with  enrollment 
blanks  enclosed.  The  highest  recorded  re- 
sults had  been  1  per  cent  of  enrollments 
from  five  issues  of  the  magazine. 

Using  the  same  list,  personalized  letters 
(two  letters  to  some,  one  letter  to  others) 
raised  the  enrollment  from  the  1  per  cent 


mentioned  to  4  per  cent,  the  added  3  per 
cent  paying  higher  average  dues. 

In  other  cases  where  sample  copies  had 
brought  no  returns  some  enrollments  re- 
sulted from  test  letters. 

It  appears  that  personalized  letters 
(with  name,  address,  and  salutation  filled 
in  and  with  hand  signature),  combined 
with  sample  copies,  are  the  most  effective 
means  so  far  discovered  to  interest  pros- 
pective members  and  subscribers  (outside 
of  course,  of  actual  personal  solicitation). 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  increase  steadily  the 
membership  of  the  Society  by  adding  se- 
lected persons  whose  enrollment  would 
count  especially  because  of  its  influence. 

Neither  would  it  appear  impossible  to 
secure  new  members  at  $5  and  to  raise  the 
average  membership  dues  and  subscrip- 
tions enough  soon  to  overcome  the  actual 
financial  drain  now  represented  by  most 
members. 

While  this  process  requires  considerable 
work  and  expense,  and  it  rna>  be  two  or 
even  three  years  before  the  average  new 
members  will,  in  cash,  pay  the  Society  for 
securing  him,  it  appears  to  be  an  import- 
ant, if  not  a  vital,  step. 

Another  source  of  progress,  unearthed 
but  not  yet  utilized  in  the  tests,  is  the  re- 
sulting incoming  correspondence.  Nearly 
every  letter  affords  opportunity  for  further 
correspondence  that  will  broaden  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Society  and  increase  interest  in 
the  Society. 

It  would  appear  that  the  experience 
gained  in  the  tests  might  now  well  be 
utilized  in  a  careful,  steady,  moderately 
slow  campaign  to  keep  the  membership 
and  contributor  and  subscription  lists 
steadily  growing. 

Such  a  campaign  should  help,  and  be 
helped  by,  whatever  effort  is  made  to  se- 
cure the  endowment  fund  referred  to  by 
President  Burton. 

The  Endowment  Program 

Each  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  indicated  his  desire  to  intro- 
duce to  prospective  givers  the  advantages 
of  investing  in  the  work  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  President  Burton  has  in- 
dicated his  plan  to  approach  gentlemen  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  New  York  City. 
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Our  Treasurer,  Dr.  George  W.  White, 
under  date  of  May  11,  sent  the  names  of 
persons  who  might  be  enlisted  to  extend 
financial  support  to  the  work  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

No  doubt  other  members  of  the  Board 
will  take  steps  to  aid  in  this  movement  at 
an  early  day. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment 

Under  date  of  May  27,  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott,  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  wrote 
to  your  Secretary  as  follows: 

MY  DEAR  MB.  CALL: 

With  reference  to  the  application  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  for  a  continuance  of 
its  subvention  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  I  quote  below  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Endowment  at  its  meeting  on  April  16 
last  allotting  the  sum  of  $3,750: 

"Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  fifty  dollars  ($3,750),  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  allotted  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  emergencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  1927,  to  be  paid  to  the  American  Peace 
Society  from  time  to  time  in  a  sum  or  sums 
equal  to  the  amount  of  its  income  from  other 
sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1927." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Endowment  was  di- 
rected, in  transmitting  notice  of  the  fore- 
giong  action,  to  inform  the  American  Peace 
Society  that  the  Endowment  cannot  continue 
the  subvention  beyond  the  present  allotment. 
I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

JAMES  BBOWN  SCOTT, 

Secretary. 

Proposed  Budget  of  Expenditures  for  the  Year 
May    1,   1926   to   May   1,   1927 

Your  Secretary  suggests  the  following 
budget  for  the  ensuing  year: 

A — Department  of  Home  Office: 

1.  Salaries  (Secretary,  Editor, 
Associate  Editor,  office  sec- 
retary and  extra  help) $11,500.00 

2.  Oflice  rent 1,683.00 

3.  Postage,  express,  telegrams, 

etc 417.00 

4.  Office  supplies 250.00 


5.  Office  equipment 100.00 

6.  Telephone 110.00 

7.  Library   90.00 

8.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  100.00 

9.  Direct      mail      advertising, 

general  advertising 1,000.00 

10.  Entertainment 150.00 

11.  Miscellaneous    100.00 


$15,500.00 
B — Department  of  Field  Work: 

1.  Subventions,  travel  expense        1,800.00 
C — Department  of  Publications: 

1.  Printing  and  mail- 
ing   ADVOCATE    OF 

PEACE    $7,800.00 

2.  Printing        of 
pamphlets 200.00 

3.  Misce  llaneous 
printing 200.00 

8,200.00 

$25,500.00 

The   Codification  of  International  Law 

During  the  month  of  May  five  hearings 
have  been  held  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives relative  to  the  resolution  favoring 
the  call  of  a  third  Hague  conference  for 
the  further  codification  of  international 
law.  These  hearings  were  held  May  3,  4, 
5,  21,  and  22.  Those  speaking  for  the 
resolution  at  the  first  meeting  were  your 
Secretary  and  Charles  Henry  Butler;  at 
the  second  hearing,  David  Jayne  Hill;  at 
the  third,  Judge  Wilfley,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Harriman,  of  Washington ;  at  the 
fourth,  Mr.  S.  0.  Levinson,  of  Chicago, 
and  Major  William  Penn  Cresson,  of  the 
Georgetown  School  of  Foreign  Service;  at 
the  last  session,  Professor  Borchard,  of 
Yale,  and  Admiral  Rogers,  Professor  Hull, 
of  Swarthmore  College;  James  Brown 
Scott  and  Chandler  Anderson  wrote 
strong  letters  favoring  the  resolution. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  our 
government  is  favorable  to  the  calling  of 
a  third  peace  conference  for  the  further 
codification  of  the  international  law  of 
peace.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  our  gov- 
ernment would  insist  that  all  interested 
States,  members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
or  not,  should  have  the  freest  opportunity 
to  participate  without  embarrassment  and 
to  discuss  on  their  merits  all  pertinent 
projects  submitted  to  the  conference. 
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Our  government  would  probably  further 
insist  that  such  Conference  should  take 
full  account  of  the  preliminary  work  of 
the  jurists  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as 
well  as  those  in  Europe.  There  are  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  our  government 
and  at  least  one  other  government  have 
already  engaged  in  the  exchange  of  notes 
favorable  to  the  calling  of  such  a  confer- 
ence. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  our  government  consider  it  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  United  States  should  co- 
operate in  any  earnest  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  further  codification  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Your  Secretary  understands  that  the 
Tinkham  resolution  will  probably  be  re- 
ported out  favorably  at  the  present  session 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  the  hope  of  those 
in  charge  (Xf  the  resolution  that  5,000 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  hearings  shall 
be  printed  and  widely  distributed. 

This  is  all  so  consonant  with  the  work 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  that  it  de- 
serves a  prominent  place  in  our  report. 

In  conclusion,  your  Secretary  craves  the 
privilege  of  recording  his  appreciation  of 
the  generous  time  so  freely  given  and  the 
consecration  and  ability  devoted  by  you 
busy  men  to  the  interests  and  purposes  of 
this  Society. 

Votes 

It  was  voted  that  a  resolution  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Perma- 
nent Peace  Fund  because  of  their  careful 
administration  of  the  estate  and  their 
courtesies  to  the  American  Peace  Society. 

It  was  voted  that  a  resolution  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  Dr.  George  W.  White  for 


his  efficient  service  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Society. 

It  was  voted  that  the  budget  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  be  approved. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  con- 
gratulated upon  his  decoration  by  the 
President  of  the  French  Kepublic  with  the 
Chevalier  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  was 
then  presented,  and  it  was  voted  that  it  be 
accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

R.  G.  RANKIN  &  Co.,  ACCOUNTANTS  AND 

AUDITORS 
Members  American  Institute  of  Accountants 

NEW  YORK,  May  17,  1926. 
Mr.  GEORGE  E.  WHITE, 

Treasurer,    The   American   Peace    So- 
ciety, Washington,  D.  C. 
DEAR  SIB  :  We  have  examined  the  accounts 
of  The  American  Peace  Society  for  the  year 
ended  April  30,   1926,  and  submit  herewith 
the  following : 

Exhibit  "A,"  cash  account  for  the  year 
ended  April  30,  1926. 

Schedule  "1,"  Reserve  Fund  investments  as 
at  April  30,  1926. 

We  hereby  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
accompanying  statement  of  cash,  together 
with  the  statement  of  Reserve  Fund  invest- 
ments, accurately  accounts  for  the  cash 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  ended  April  30,  1926,  and  correctly 
sets  forth  the  Reserve  Fund  investments  as 
at  April  30,  1926. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  G.  RANKIN  &  Co., 
Members  American  Institute  of 
Accountants. 


EXHIBIT  "A" 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Cash  Account  for  the  Year  Ended  April  30,  1926 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  May  1,  1925 $1,031.76 

RECEIPTS 

Memberships,  including  subscriptions  to  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE $1,369 . 75 

Special  subscriptions  to  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE 354.43 

Sales  of  pamphlets  and  books 187.87 

Contributions    925.00 

Subvention  from  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace....  6,582.40 

Permanent  Peace  Fund  Trustees 6,407 . 83 
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Interest  on  bank  deposits 67 . 29 

Income  from  Reserve  Fund  investments 1,156 .42 

Investments  sold : 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  stock 2,457.27 

Boston  Elevated  stock 1,962.24 

Pullman  Company  stock 1,997.52 

Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  and  Power  stock 52.46 

U.  S.  Treasury  certificates  of  indebtedness 2,020.00 

U.  S.  liberty  bonds 306. 10 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  bonds 266.50 

Interparliamentary  Union  refund 38.25 

Miscellaneous  income  (sale  of  paper,  etc.) 13.63 

26,164.96 


Total $27,196.72 

DlSBUBSEMENTS 

Department  of  Home  Office: 

Salaries — Secretary,  Editor,  Assistant  Editor,  office  sec- 
retary    $10,500.00 

Salaries— Clerks    1,029.29 

Office  rent  1,683.00 

Postage,  express,  telegrams,  etc 225.49 

Office  supplies   95 . 32 

Office  equipment  207.29 

Telephone   117.69 

Library    168.96 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  130. 23 

Letter  service,  mimeographing,  etc 687.92 

Advertising    28.80 

Annual  meeting 26 . 25 

Books  and  pamphlets  26 . 22 

Entertainment    80. 00 

Miscellaneous  72.45 

-  $15,078.91 

Department  of  Feld  Work: 

Subvention  to  Bureau  International  de  la  Paix $50.00 

Travel  expense,  Mr.  Call 70.00 

120.00 

Department  of  Publications: 

Printing  and  mailing  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE $7,&39.28 

Printing  and  distribution  of  pamphlets 525 . 77 

Miscellaneous  printing — envelopes,  cards,  etc 250.50 

8,615.55 

Investments: 
Real-estate  notes  of  R.  N.  Taylor 3,000.00 


26,814.46 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  April  30,  1926 $382.26 
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Represented 

National  Metropolitan  Bank — checking  account. 
National  Metropolitan  Bank — savings  account. 
Petty  cash  on  hand  in  office 


SCHEDULE  "1" 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Reserve  Fund  Investments  as  at  April  30,  1926 

13,000  TJ.  S.  certificates  of  indebtedness,  4%  per  cent,         Par  value 

due  March  15,  1927 $13,000.00 

3,000  real-estate  notes  R.  N.  Taylor,  6  per  cent,  due 
February  15,  1929,  secured  property  510  Rittenhouse 
street  3,000.00 

12  shares  Puget  Sound  Power  and  Light  Co.,  6  per 
cent  preferred  No  par 


$16,000.00 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Election  of  Officers 

It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  cast  the 
vote  for  the  complete  list  of  officers  of  the 
Society  as  appearing  at  the  head  of  this 
report.  The  vote  was  cast.  After  discus- 


$201.94 

170.59 

9.73 

$382.26 


Price    Market  value 
13,162.50 


3,000.00 
984.00 


3,000 


82 


$17,146.50 


GEO.  W.  WHITE, 

Treasurer. 

sion,  participated  in  by  President  Burton, 
Henry   W.    Temple,   Thomas    E.    Green, 
George  M.  Morris,  and  Arthur  Ramsay, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 
(Signed) 

ARTHUR  D.  CALL. 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


DISARMAMENT  CONFERENCE 

THE  Preparatory  Committee  for  the 
Disarmament  Conference  met  in 
Geneva  on  May  18.  The  United  States 
was  represented  on  the  committee  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Berne;  Great 
Britain,  by  Lord  Cecil;  France,  by  M. 
Paul-Boncour ;  Germany,  by  Count 
Bernsdorff;  and  Italy,  by  General  de 
Marinis.  At  the  opening  session  Lord 
Cecil  proposed  to  elect  as  president  M. 
Paul-Boncour,  who,  however,  declined  the 
post,  saying  that  France  was  too  directly 
interested  in  the  disarmament  question  for 


her  representative  to  be  chairman.  He, 
therefore,  suggested  that  a  neutral  should 
be  chosen,  and  M.  Loudon  (the  Nether- 
lands) was  unanimously  elected  president. 
The  committee  appointed  two  subcommit- 
tees to  deal,  the  one  with  military,  naval 
and  air  questions,  the  other  with  economic 
and  social  questions. 

French  Views  on  Disarmament 

The  publicity  recently  given  to  M. 
Painleve''s  scheme  of  army  reforms  (an 
account  of  the  scheme  appeared  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE)  is 
generally  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
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measure  of  armaments  which  the  French 
consider  necessary  for  defense  under 
present  conditions.  The  scheme  of  the 
Minister  for  War,  which  is  intended  to 
lead  up  to  a  12  months'  military  service, 
is  considered  as  representing  a  reduction 
of  armaments.  According  to  one  estimate, 
it  will  furnish  600,000  soldiers,  of  whom 
125,000  will  belong  to  the  professional 
army;  200,000  are  allocated  as  necessary 
for  colonial  garrisons  unavailable  for  home 
defense.  Of  the  275,000  remaining,  only 
one  half  would  be  ready  for  action,  the 
other  half  being  recruits  in  training.  The 
troops  immediately  available,  in  the  event 
of  war,  would  therefore  be  the  125,000 
professional  soldiers  and  about  135,000 
conscripts — a  total  of  260,000. 

The  main  principle  on  which  the  French 
position  rests  in  that  security,  both  polit- 
ical and  military,  both  European  and  na- 
tional, should  be  established  in  order  to 
make  a  serious  measure  of  disarmament 
possible.  The  Locarno  agreements  when 
ratified  will  increase  general  political  se- 
curity in  Europe  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  security  of  France.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  the  French  Government  is 
determined  to  put  forward  the  plea  that 
political  aids  to  security  alone  do  not  suf- 
fice, and  that  they  should  be  made  effec- 
tive by  guarantees  of  mutual  support 
against  aggression,  as  contemplated  in  the 
League  Covenant.  In  support  of  this  posi- 
tion the  French  speak  of  reviving  one  of 
the  ideas  of  the  rejected  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1924.  They  suggest  that,  in  the  case  of 
aggression  which  is  recognized  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  League  Council  to  be  an  ag- 
gression, it  should  be  made  impossible  for 
a  dissentient  Power  to  stop  all  action  by 
its  veto,  and  that  the  onus  should  be  put 
on  such  dissentient  Power  or  Powers  to 
prove  that  aggression  has  not  taken  place. 

This  suggestion,  which  obviously  cannot 
be  dealt  with  except  by  the  League  Coun- 
cil and  Assembly,  was  nevertheless  brought 
into  the  disarmament  discussions.  It  also 
served  an  important  secondary  purpose  in 
thrusting  a  point  of  criticism  at  the  Ger- 
man-Soviet Treaty,  which  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption that  under  the  rule  of  unanimity 
the  German  veto  will  be  enough  to  protect 
the  Soviets  against  any  action  taken  under 
the  League  Covenant  without  Germany's 
approval.  This  French  suggestion  carries, 


perhaps,  less  weight  as  a  positive  proposal 
than  as  an  argument  against  a  too  drastic 
reduction  of  armaments  before  security  in 
a  military  sense  is  assured. 

Count  Bernsdorff's  Plan 

In  connection  with  the  French  sugges- 
tions about  new  security  plans,  Count 
Bernsdorff,  the  German  delegate,  stated 
his  country's  point  of  view  with  regard  to 
them.  He  referred  with  satisfaction  to 
M.  Briand's  statement  in  the  March  As- 
sembly that  Germany  morally  is  already 
to  be  considered  a  member  of  the  League 
Council.  Nevertheless,  Germany  is  not 
yet  in  the  position  of  being  heard  before 
the  Council  when  the  Council  considers 
M.  Paul-Boncour's  suggestions,  he  said. 
Therefore  Count  Bernsdorff  said  he  wished 
to  declare  that  Germany  recognizes  the 
necessity  for  an  examination  into  the  pro- 
posed methods  of  bringing  rapid  assist- 
ance to  an  attacked  country.  This  exam- 
ination, however,  should  not  be  based  on 
the  present  position  or  armaments,  which 
is  only  temporary,  but  should  have  as  its 
starting  point  a  state  of  general  disarma- 
ment resulting  from  the  conference. 

Count  Bernsdorff  further  declared  that 
disarmament  should  be  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  country  should  be  powerful 
enough  to  be  able  to  assert  its  strength 
against  that  of  the  League.  He  urged, 
therefore,  that  League  States  should  main- 
tain such  armament  that  together  they 
could  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  League  a 
force  that  would  enable  the  League  to  exe- 
cute its  decisions  against  an  aggressor. 

Lord   Cecil's   Summary  of   the   Session 

The  first  session  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  ended  on  May  26.  Before  leav- 
ing Geneva,  upon  the  termination  of  the 
session,  Lord  Cecil  said,  in  a  statement  to 
the  press : 

We  have  got  to  work  and  the  machinery  is 
going,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
of  establishing  a  scheme  for  world-wide  dis- 
armament. 

Continuing,  he  said  that  as  a  pure  guess 
he  did  not  think  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence could  be  assembled  before  the  end  of 
next  year.  The  Preparatory  Committee 
had  taken  two  positive  decisions.  One  was 
that  it  was  only  peace  armaments  that 
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could  be  limited,  and  in  the  second  place 
it  was  understood  that  when  the  confer- 
ence met  each  State  would  submit  a  defi- 
nite scheme  showing  what  armaments  it 
needed,  both  as  regards  personnel  and  ma- 
terial, together  with  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  based. 

Lord  Cecil  further  pointed  out  that  the 
committee  had  added  two  other  schemes 
to  its  program — namely,  the  control  and 
supervision  of  armaments  and  an  investi- 
gation into  the  question  of  chemical  war- 
fare. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
ference on  naval  armaments  proceeding  at 
the  same  time  as  the  present  disarmament 
discussion,  Lord  Cecil  said  he  thought  that 
if  another  conference  were  called  it  might 
appear  to  be  competing  with  the  present 
discussions,  but  that  when  these  had  got  a 
little  further  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
certain  phases  of  the  subject  should  not 
take  a  more  concrete  form  while  fitting  in 
with  such  discussions.  He  was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  going  slow 
with  the  work  of  the  subcommittees. 


MARX  CABINET  IN  GERMANY 

FOLLOWING  the  defeat  and  resigna- 
tion of  Chancellor  Luther,  President 
Hindenburg  asked  former  Chancellor 
Marx  to  form  a  new  Cabinet.  Herr  Marx 
accepted  the  task,  and  his  new  Cabinet  is 
made  up  of  exactly  the  same  personnel  as 
the  preceding  one,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. 

Composition  of  the  New  Cabinet 

The  new  Cabinet  of  Herr  Marx  is  as 
follows:  Herr  Marx  (Center),  Chancellor, 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Minister  of  the 
Occupied  Territories;  Herr  Kiilz  (Demo- 
crat), Interior;  Herr  Stresemann  (Peo- 
ple's Party),  Foreign  Affairs;  Herr  Kein- 
hold  (Democrat),  Finance;  Herr  Gessler 
(Democrat) ,  Defense;  Herr  Brauns 
(Center),  Labor;  Herr  Curtius  (People's 
Party),  Economic  Affairs;  Herr  Hasline 
(Center),  Food;  Herr  Stingl  (Bavarian 
People's  Party),  Posts;  Herr  Krohne 
(People's  Party),  Communications. 

It  was  expected  that  Herr  Bell,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Center,  would  be  appointed  to 
the  vacant  portfolio  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice;  but  it  was  decided  for  the  time 


being  not  to  make  an  appointment,  because 
the  other  parties  of  the  Coalition  might 
have  considered  that  the  Center  would 
thereby  acquire  an  undue  preponderance. 

Transitional   Solution 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Marx 
Cabinet  is  merely  transitional.  President 
von  Hindenburg  is  known  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  so-called  Great  Coalition  (People's 
Party  to  Socialists),  and  although  the 
People's  Party  continues  to  make  over- 
tures to  the  Nationalists,  each  offer  bears 
the  condition  that  there  must  be  no  change 
in  Germany's  foreign  policy — a  condition 
Count  Westarp  persistently  refuses  to  ac- 
cept. The  Nationalists  will  therefore  re- 
main in  opposition.  The  Socialists  retain 
their  freedom  of  action  on  the  ground  that 
the  parties  were  never  consulted  and  are 
therefore  not  bound  by  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Center  and  People's  Party. 

However,  the  Great  Coalition  appears  to 
have  the  best  prospects  for  the  future.  The 
differences  between  the  Marx  Cabinet  and 
the  Socialists  are  of  a  material  nature  and 
are  in  process  of  being  settled  one  by  one ; 
those  with  the  Nationalists  are  matters  of 
principle  involving  nothing  less  than  the 
sanctity  of  contracts. 

Chancellor  Marx's  Declaration  of  Policy 

On  May  19  the  new  Chancellor  ap- 
peared before  the  Eeichstag  and  read  his 
declaration  of  policy.  He  announced  that 
the  Cabinet  would  continue  to  pursue  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Reich,  which  had 
been  proved  to  be  the  right  one.  This  had 
begun  with  the  London  Agreement  on  the 
reparation  question,  and  it  was  to  have 
been  rounded  off  by  the  Locarno  Treaties. 
The  government  now  hoped  that  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  deliberations  of  the  Inquiry 
Commission  in  Geneva,  the  Locarno  Trea- 
ties would  soon  come  into  force  and  that 
Germany  would  be  empowered  to  take  part 
in  the  League's  great  work  as  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Council.  The  agreement 
concluded  between  Germany  and  the  So- 
viet Government  was  thoroughly  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  policy.  It  was  an  ex- 
pression of  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  Germany  and  her  great  eastern 
neighbor,  and  it  was  destined  to  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  and  the  security  of  Europe. 
Although  the  Constitution  did  not  requirt 
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it,  the  treaty,  in  view  of  its  importance, 
would  shortly  be  laid  before  the  Eeichstag. 

Turning  to  home  affairs,  the  Chancellor 
said  the  government  would  regard  as  its 
first  duty  the  relief  of  unemployment  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  its  powers.  As  for 
the  flag  question,  it  would  explore  every 
possibility  of  agreement  on  the  lines  indi- 
cated in  the  recent  letter  of  President  von 
Hindenburg,  without  prejudice  to  the  flag 
order  of  May  5,  the  legality  of  which  could 
not  be  questioned.  On  the  subject  of  the 
settlement  between  the  Federal  States  and 
their  former  rulers,  the  attitude  of  the  new 
government  would  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  old.  Therefore  it  would  send  to  the 
Reichstag  the  Compromise  Bill  that  had 
been  passed  last  week  by  the  Reichsrat 
with  the  necessary  constitutional  majority. 
In  conclusion  Herr  Marx  asked  the  Reich- 
stag to  support  the  government  in  its  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people 
on  the  basis  of  the  Republican  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Reich  while  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  rights  of  the  Federal  States. 

The  Chancellor's  declaration  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  Reichstag. 


NEW  CABINET  IN  BELGIUM 

ON"  MAY  20  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed 
in  Belgium,  after  another  of  the  fre- 
quent Belgian  cabinet  crises.  All  the 
groups  of  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  Communist 
deputies  and  the  five  Flemish  extremists, 
have  given  their  support  to  the  new  Cabi- 
net, which  is  headed  by  M.  Jaspar  and  is 
constituted  as  follows:  M.  Henri  Jaspar 
(Catholic),  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
of  the  Interior;  M.  Emile  Francqui  (Vice 
Governor  of  the  Societe  Generale  de  Bel- 
gique),  Minister  without  portfolio;  M. 
Paul  Hymans  (Liberal),  Justice;  M. 
Emile  Vandervelde  (Socialist),  Foreign 
Affairs;  Baron  Houtart  (Catholic),  Fi- 
nance and  Colonies ;  M.  Camille  Huysmans 
(Socialist),  Sciences  and  Arts;  M. 
Edouard  Anseele  (Socialist) ;  Railways 
and  Posts;  Comte  de  Broqueville  (Cath- 
olic), National  Defense;  M.  Joseph  Wau- 
ters  (Socialist),  Industry  and  Labor;  M. 
Henri  Baels  (Catholic),  Agriculture  and 
Public  Works;  M.  Arnold  (Honorary  Sec- 
retary General  to  the  Ministry  of  Col- 


onies), Administrator  to  the  Ministry  of 
Colonies. 

The  ministry  includes  four  Catholics, 
four  Socialists,  one  Liberal,  and  two  non- 
party  men,  M.  Francqui  and  M.  Arnold. 
The  head  of  the  new  ministry,  M.  Henri 
Jaspar,  is  56  years  of  age.  He  is  a  former 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  repre- 
sents the  Liege  district  in  the  Chamber. 
He  is  a  lawyer  at  the  Brussels  bar.  M. 
Francqui,  whose  work  will  be  confined  to 
the  Treasury,  was,  during  the  war,  the 
President  of  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Assistance  and  Revictualling  of  Bel- 
gium. The  Cabinet  will  present  them- 
selves to  the  Chamber  on  Tuesday  next. 
The  government's  program  is  solely  con- 
cerned with  the  task  of  financial  recovery. 

The  King  has  conferred  on  Vicomte 
Poullet,  the  late  Prime  Minister,  the  title 
of  Minister  of  State. 


FAILURE  OF  THE    SECOND 
FRANCO-BRITISH   DEBT 
FUNDING  CONFERENCE 

ON  MAY  17  and  18  the  French  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  M.  Peret,  made  an 
attempt  to  negotiate  in  London  an  agree- 
ment for  the  funding  of  the  French  war 
debts  to  Great  Britain.  This  was  the 
second  attempt  on  the  part  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  to  come  to  terms  on  the 
debt.  The  first  was  made  about  a  year 
ago,  when  M.  Caillaux  visited  London, 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Washington. 
The  Peret-Churchill  negotiations  have  not 
resulted  in  an  agreement. 

Reasons  for  the  Failure 

When  M.  Caillaux  left  London  last  sum- 
mer he  had  in  his  pocket  a  tentative  agree- 
ment with  the  British  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  fixing  the  annual  payments  to 
be  made  by  France  on  account  of  the  debt 
at  £12,500,000.  The  negotiations  between 
M.  Peret  and  Mr.  Churchill  were  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  this  figure.  The 
really  important  question  that  arose  was 
concerned  with  the  size  of  payments  dur- 
ing the  initial  five-year  period.  Mr. 
Churchill  expected  an  offer  of  £9,000,000 
as  an  average  over  the  first  five  years,  and 
it  is  thought  that  he  would  have  favorably 
considered  £6,000,000  or  £7,000,000  for 
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the  current  year  if  in  the  four  following 
years  the  average  was  made  up  to  the 
£9.000,000. 

M.  Peret  made  no  offer  which  ap- 
proached that  level,  and  he  cut  short  the 
discussions.  He  told  your  correspondent 
that  his  experts  would  discuss  with  Sir 
Otto  Niemeyer  certain  of  the  old  outstand- 
ing questions — the  gold  deposit,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  transfers,  of  the  safeguarding 
clause,  of  the  commercial  debt  from  the 
Bank  of  France  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  is,  however,  obvious  that  those  questions 
are  subsidiary  to  the  main  thing. 

Fall  of  the  Briand  Cabinet 

The  failure  of  the  London  negotiations, 
while  but  an  isolated  incident,  contributed, 
without  any  doubt,  to  the  fresh  plunges 
taken  by  the  franc  after  M.  Peret's  return 
to  Paris.  The  growing  acuteness  of  the 
financial  situation  finally  forced  M.  Peret 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predeces- 
sors. He  offered  his  resignation,  which 
was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the 
whole  Briand  Cabinet. 


IMPORTANT  INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 

May  15-June  15 

May  15 — The  English  pound  sterling 
rises  to  parity  with  the  dollar  for  the  first 
time  in  eleven  years. 

May  16 — Dr.  William  Marx  accepts  the 
German  [chancellorship  and  retains  the 
Luther  Cabinet. 

May  18 — The  Preparatory  Commission 
on  Disarmament  meets  in  Geneva,  with 
20  States  represented,  including  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  but  with  Russia 
absent. 

May  18 — President  Coolidge  announces 
officially  that  he  is  opposed  to  any  move- 
ment to  increase  the  present  strength  of 
the  army  and  navy. 

May  22 — Elections  to  the  Egyptian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  held  for  the 
first  time  under  the  system  of  direct  vot- 
ing and  universal  suffrage. 

May  26 — Abd-el-Krim,  Eiffian  chief, 
surrenders  to  the  French  in  French 
Morocco. 


May  26 — The  Preparatory  Disarma- 
ment Commission  ends  its  sessions,  its 
work  to  be  carried  on  for  some  months 
by  technical  subcommittees,  which  will  re- 
port to  the  Preparatory  Commission  later. 

May  31 — Marshal  Pilsudsky  is  elected 
by  the  National  Assembly  President  of 
Poland,  but  declines  the  honor. 

June  1 — President  Machado,  of  Portu- 
gal, resigns. 

June  1 — Ignace  Moscicki,  non-partisan 
candidate  of  the  Centre  parties,  is  elected 
President  of  Poland. 

June  2 — The  II.  S.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives approves  French  Refunding  Plan 
by  a  vote  of  236  to  112. 

June  4 — The  French  Senate  ratifies  the 
Locarno  Treaties  by  a  vote  of  272  to  6. 

June  5 — Mgr.  Heylen,  of  Namur,  Bel- 
gium, President  of  the  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress, to  be  held  at  Chicago,  starts  for  the 
United  States. 

June  6 — The  Turko-British  agreement 
over  Mosul  is  signed  at  Constantinople. 

June  7 — Fortieth  session  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations  opens  in 
Geneva. 

June  7 — President  Hindenburg  scores 
plan  to  confiscate  property  of  former  rul- 
ing family  in  Germany. 

June  8 — Awards  of  Commonwealth 
fellowships  to  twenty  British  university 
graduates  announced  by  officials  of  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  1  East  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York,  established  in 
1918  by  the  late  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Hark- 
ness. 

June  9 — B  artel  forms  cabinet  in 
Poland,  and  the  situation  is  thought  to  be 
easier. 

June  10 — Brazil  resigns  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations. 

June  11 — The  British  Government  pro- 
tests to  the  Soviet  Government  against  its 
financial  aid  to  the  British  strikers. 

June  12 — Marshal  Joseph  Pilsudski  as- 
sumes dictatorship  in  Poland. 

June  13 — It  is  intimated  that  the  pleb- 
iscite in  Tacna-Arica  will  have  to  be 
abandoned. 

June  14 — Brazil  resigns  from  the 
League  of  Nations. 

June  15 — The  French  Ministry  resigns. 
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Interparliamentary  Council  and 
the  six  study  committees  will  meet  at 
Geneva  at  the  end  of  August  of  this  year. 

The  following  is  the  detailed  program 
of  the  sittings: 

Thursday,  August  26.  —  1.  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  for  Political  and 
Organization  Questions:  Development  of 
the  Union. 

2.  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  for 
Political  and  Organization  Questions: 
The  Crisis  in  the  Parliamentary  System. 

Friday,  August  27.  —  1.  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  for  Social  and  Humani- 
tarian Questions:  The  Fight  against 
Dangerous  Drugs. 

2.  Plenary  Committee  for  Political  and 
Organization  Questions. 

Saturday,  August  28.  —  1.  Plenary 
Committee  for  Social  and  Humanitarian 
Questions. 

2.  Plenary  Committee  for  Ethnic  and 
Colonial  Questions. 

Monday,  August  30.  —  1.  Plenary  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  and  Financial  Ques- 
tions. 

2.  Plenary    Committee    for    Juridical 
Questions. 

3.  Plenary  Committee  for  the  Reduc- 
tion  of  Armaments. 

Tuesday,  August  31.  —  1.  Plenary  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  and  Financial  Ques- 
tions. 

2.  Plenary    Committee    for    Juridical 
Questions. 

3.  Plenary  Committee  for  the  Seduc- 
tion of  Armaments. 

4.  (Afternoon.)       Executive    Commit- 
tee. 

Wednesday,  September  1.  —  Interparlia- 
mentary Council. 

All  these  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Palais  Eynard,  Rue  de  I'Athenee,  where 
premises  have  been  obligingly  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Union  by  the  Geneva 
Town  Council. 

Public  Sitting.  —  The  session  will  close 
with  a  joint  sitting  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  and  of  all  the  study  committees, 
to  be  held  at  8:30  p.  m.,  on  Wednesday, 
September  1.  Brief  reports  will  be  pre- 
sented by  representatives  of  the  various 
study  committees  on  the  work  done  dur- 
ing the  session. 


The  sitting  will  be  public,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  chief  international  in- 
stitutions whose  seat  is  at  Geneva,  the 
public  authorities,  the  press,  etc.,  being 
invited.  It  will  be  held  in  the  aula  of 
the  university,  lent  to  the  Union  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Education. 

Participation  in  the  Sittings. — Each 
group  may  be  represented  by  one  member 
in  each  of  the  study  committees  and  by 
its  two  representatives  on  the  Council, 
making  a  maximum  of  eight  delegates  per 
group.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  sev- 
eral groups  will  only  be  able  to  send  a 
smaller  number  of  delegates  to  the  ses- 
sion; the  bureau  has  accordingly  taken 
this  into  account  and  has  arranged  the 
meetings  in  such  a  way  that  there  will 
never  be  more  than  three  committees  sit- 
ting simultaneously.  It  has,  of  course, 
not  been  possible  to  provide  for  all  con- 
tingencies, and  we  therefore  beg  the 
groups  to  take  this  into  account  and  to 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  above  pro- 
gram before  nominating  their  delegates. 

The  convocations  for  the  different  com- 
mittees, with  agenda,  bases  of  discussion, 
etc.,  will  be  sent  out  by  the  bureau  as 
soon  as  possible.  A  few  meetings  of  sub- 
committees will  be  held  in  June  and  July 
and  other  preparatory  work  is  also  in 
hand. 

Groups  who  have  not  yet  done  so  have 
been  urged  to  nominate  their  delegates  to 
the  various  committees  without  delay. 


AMERICAN  GROUP  OF  THE  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 

Annual  Meeting,  February  24,  1926 
STENOGRAPHIC  REPORT 

ROOM  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY, HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

WEDNESDAY,  February  24,  1926. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Senator  William  B.  McKin- 
ley,  at  10:45  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  PRESIDENT:  The  meeting  will 
please  be  in  order.  As  you  know,  this  is 
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the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
We  are  gathered  here  today  to  transact 
regular  business,  including  the  election  of 
officers.  It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  your 
President  announces  to  this  body  the 
death,  January  23,  1926,  of  one  of  the 
members  of  our  executive  committee,  Hon. 
John  E.  Baker,  who  for  sixteen  years  was 
a  representative  in  Congress  from  the 
State  of  California,  in  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives.  I  am  sure  it  is  your  wish 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  com- 
municate to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
condolence  of  this  body.  Before  the  meet- 
ing is  over  I  will  select  a  committee  of 
three,  if  that  is  agreeable,  to  draft  such 
a  communication. 

The  membership  of  this  body,  under 
the  terms  of  our  by-laws,  consists  of  Sena- 
tors and  Eepresentatives  in  Congress. 
Former  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  are  life  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  under  the  constitution. 
We  have  five  such  members.  They  are 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  J.  Warren  Keifer, 
Elihu  Eoot,  Eichard  Bartholdt,  and  Wil- 
liam P.  Ainey. 

Our  Executive  Secretary  informs  me 
that  our  group  today  consists  of  fifty-three 
Senators  and  two  hundred  and  seventy 
Members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 
Of  course,  the  event  of  the  year  was 
the  23d  Conference  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  held  in  our  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  October  1  to  7,  1925,  and 
later  in  Ottawa,  Canada.  A  fairly  com- 
plete report  of  this  conference  was  set 
forth  in  some  twenty  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  67,  No.  11, 
Friday,  December  18,  1925,  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  Record. 

Your  officers  have  received  many  most 
interesting  letters  from  the  various  dele- 
gations expressing  the  warmest  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  the  work  which  we  tried 
as  best  we  could  to  do  in  their  behalf. 
For  instance,  under  date  of  December  19, 
1925,  the  chairman  of  the  German  Group 
of   the    Interparliamentary   Union   wrote 
to  your  President  as  follows : 
To  the  American  Group  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary   Union,    %    Senator    William    B. 
McKinley.  Washington,  D.  C. 
DEAR  SIR:  On  behalf  of  the  German  group 
of  our  Union,  the  writer  would  not  like  to 


let  the  year  1925  pass  without  having  ex- 
pressed their  most  cordial  thanks  for  the 
magnificent  hospitality  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  them  by  the  American  group  and 
the  American  people. 

To  a  man  we  returned  home  imbued  with 
a  deep  impression  of  thankfulness  for  our 
reception  in  the  United  States  which  will 
remain  in  our  hearts  for  the  rest  of  our 
days. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war  we  have 
been  in  a  country  which  has  been  at  war 
with  Germany ;  but  the  American  group  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  as  well  as  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people,  have 
made  no  distinction  between  the  guests  from 
Germany  and  the  peoples  on  whose  side  they 
have  fought. 

So  we  have  returned  home  with  the  ele- 
vated feeling  that  good  intentions  will  assist 
humanity  to  progress,  and  that  the  labors  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  will  prosper. 

The  singular  hospitality,  as  extended  to  us 
by  the  United  States,  has  enabled  many  of  us 
to  visit  your  country  for  the  first  time.  The 
multitude  of  impressions,  which  we  have 
taken  with  us,  give  us  ineffaceable  reminis- 
cences, and  we  have  left  with  the  increased 
knowledge  of  the  importance  of  your  coun- 
try and  the  richness  of  its  ideal  as  well  as 
material  powers. 

The  thanks  which  we  owe  to  you,  the  es- 
teemed President  of  the  American  group,  as 
well  as  the  whole  country,  we  can  only  ex- 
press by  the  feeling  of  respectful  sympathy 
which  will  forever  join  us  with  the  American 
group  and  the  whole  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  President, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 
(Signed)  WALTHEB  ScnttcKiNG. 

We  have  also  received  letters  from  a 
number  of  other  groups — Finland,  Can- 
ada, Cuba,  France,  England,  Sweden,  and 
others. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  conference  came  within  the 
appropriation  of  $50,000. 

The  disbursing  officer  of  the  State  De- 
partment reports  that  of  this  $50,000, 
$47,073  has  been  repaid;  that  six  bills 
have  been  sent  to  the  Comptroller  General 
on  which  settlements  have  not  been  re- 
ceived, amounting  to  $1,028.57,  making 
the  total  expenditures  as  of  February  13, 
1926,  $48,101.61,  leaving  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $1,898.39. 
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Against  this  unexpended  balance  there 
are  some  five  outstanding  obligations 
amounting  to  $1,549.65.  These  bills 
when  paid  will  leave  a  net  balance  of 
$348.74. 

We  will  now  listen  to  our  Executive 
Secretary,  Dr.  Call. 

Dr.  CALL:  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  further  evidences  of  interest  in  our 
work.  The  press  not  only  in  this  country 
but  abroad  has  been  quite  generous  in  its 
treatment  of  our  conference.  Presents, 
medals,  books  and  pamphlets  have  been 
received,  and  a  constant  and  regular  cor- 
respondence has  been  opened  with  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  question  before  us,  I  think,  now 
is,  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  all? 
We  have  had  our  conference,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  Does  it  really  mean  anything  to 
us?  We  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  continue 
to  give  our  $6,000  subvention  to  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union,  which  is  used, 
as  you  know,  for  the  expenses  of  the  bu- 
reau at  Geneva.  We  have  considerably 
over  one-half  of  the  Senate  and  over  one- 
half  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  now 
in  our  membership.  The  question  is, 
Will  it  pay  to  spend  all  our  steam  "toot- 
ing our  whistle?"  That  is,  ought  we  to 
go  ahead  now  and  content  ourselves  by 
trying  simply  to  increase  the  membership  ? 
In  other  words,  is  there  any  specific  thing 
that  we  can  do  ?  If  not,  most  of  you  will 
agree  that  we  might  as  well  give  up  the 
work. 

One  thing  occurs  to  me,  perhaps,  as 
worth  while.  The  bureau  issues  a  bulletin 
six  times  a  year.  It  is  a  pamphlet,  vary- 
ing in  size;  but  usually  there  are  fifteen 
or  twenty  pages  of  it.  They  plan  to  make 
it  larger.  This  bulletin  has  heretofore 
been  issued  only  in  French.  They  have 
agreed,  the  council  has  voted,  to  issue 
this  bulletin  now,  not  only  in  French,  but 
in  English  and  in  German.  Of  course, 
that  is  an  expensive  business,  and  the 
least  that  we  can  do  is  to  subscribe  to 
that  bulletin,  in  comparatively  large  num- 
bers, I  should  think.  It  is  not  an  expen- 
sive enterprise.  If  we  could  get  fifty  or 
more,  it  is  a  Swiss  franc,  and  a  Swiss 
franc  is  about  19.3  cents,  or  say  20  cents. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  go  about  it. 
It  is  a  problem  for  you  to  decide.  Shall 
we  circularize  the  members  of  the  Senate 


and  House,  asking  them  to  subscribe? 
Shall  we  pass  the  hat  and  get  a  fund  and 
turn  the  money  in  and  get  the  copies  and 
distribute  them,  or  what  shall  we  do? 
There  is  the  problem  of  the  bulletin  on 
our  hands.  It  is  issued  in  English  largely 
because  of  us.  There  are  not  so  many 
English-speaking  parliaments.  If  the 
thing,  therefore,  is  to  succeed,  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  what  we  do  in  the 
premises.  That  is  a  problem  for  you  to 
discuss  and  to  settle. 

The  concrete  result,  of  course,  of  every 
conference  finds  expression  in  terms  of 
resolutions.  Many  resolutions  were 
treated  and  discussed  in  some  form  or 
other  at  the  conference  in  October.  Three 
of  them  were  definitely  adopted. 

The  question  is,  Have  we  any  duty  in 
the  premises?  Is  there  anything  that  we 
ought  to  do  with  these  resolutions? 
Those  resolutions  were  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  to  which  Senator 
McKinley  has  referred.  They  can  be  had, 
if  you  wish,  in  separate  form.  Of  course, 
the  problems  discussed  in  those  resolu- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  problems  which 
are  acutely  interesting  to  Europeans. 
Some  of  them  do  not  seem  to  relate  di- 
rectly to  us.  The  point  here  is,  Does  our 
duty  end  with  the  printing  of  these  reso- 
lutions in  the  Record,  and  nothing  else? 
Our  constitution  provides  that  these 
resolutions  shall  be  not  only  distributed  to 
the  Parliament,  but  that  steps  shall  be 
taken  by  the  local  group  looking  towards 
some  concrete  action. 

Then  there  are  to  be,  I  suppose,  other 
conferences.  They  have  been  running  on 
a  good  many  years  now.  Some  thirty- 
seven  years  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
has  been  in  existence.  It  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  it  is  going  to  live,  going  to  con- 
tinue. This  summer  there  is  to  be  a  con- 
ference of  some  sort.  It  has  not  been 
definitely  decided  what  that  conference 
shall  consist  of.  The  probabilities  now 
seem  to  be  that  there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
the  commissions  and  of  the  Council  at 
some  place  in  Europe,  perhaps  Geneva. 
There  are  six  of  these  commissions.  We 
are  entitled  to  one  member  in  each  com- 
mission. That  means  six  representatives 
on  commissions.  We  have  two  members 
of  the  council,  Senator  McKinley  and 
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Representative  Burton.  That  means  that 
we  have  a  total  of  eight  representatives 
who  would  be  entitled  to  go  to  this  con- 
ference this  summer  in  Europe,  provid- 
ing the  conference  is  as  I  have  indicated. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  things  that  might 
be  done,  I  suppose.  This  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  has  subdivisions.  At  one 
time  there  was  an  American-Japanese 
division  in  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
That  seems  to  have  ceased  with  the  com- 
ing in  of  the  war.  There  is  a  Scandina- 
vian group,  made  up  of  representatives 
from  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
it  is  a  very  active  group.  They  have  a 
summer  school.  They  are  financed  by 
their  government,  and  they  have  means 
of  their  own.  Mr.  Poco  Piony,  of  Hun- 
gary, told  me,  as  he  was  about  to  leave, 
that  he  was  taking  steps  to  organize  a 
Danubian  subdivision  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  As  the  result  of  the  last 
conference,  we  have  now  some  fifteen 
South  American  countries  interested  in 
our  work.  Some  five  groups  have  already 
been  formed  from  South  American  par- 
liaments. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Is  there 
anything  that  we  can  do  on  this  hemi- 
sphere that  would  be  of  any  help  at  all? 
Could  we  have  a  Western  Hemisphere 
group  of  the  International  Parliamentary 
Union,  with  meetings  here  or  in  South 
America  or  in  Canada  or  elsewhere? 

These  are  questions  which  are  concrete 
questions,  sensible  questions,  I  think — 
questions  which  ought  to  be  discussed. 
Of  course,  the  main  question  is,  Is  there 
anything  we  can  do  as  a  group?  That  is 
a  question  which  I  wish  to  lay  before  you 
for  your  discussion  and  your  action. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  (Texas)  :  The  Secre- 
tary made  a  point  about  the  publication 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  all  the 
proceedings — or  was  it  just  our  report? 

SECRETARY  CALL  :  Just  our  report. 

Mr.  CONNALLY:  I  was  wondering 
whether  it  would  be  practical  for  some- 
body who  was  on  the  dominant  side  to 
see  if  it  is  possible  to  have  a  public  docu- 
ment issued  containing  a  brief,  at  least,  of 
what  transpired  here  in  October,  and  the 
resolutions,  and  if  possible  some  of  these 
responses  from  other  governments,  and 
their  expressions  of  satisfaction  and  pleas- 
ure which  they  derived  from  the  meeting 


and  the  entertainment  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  if  we  could  have  that  issued 
as  a  public  document  in  a  convenient 
pamphlet  form.  It  would  then  be  avail- 
able to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  and  I  think  would  react  on  public 
opinion,  because,  after  all,  we  cannot  al- 
ways put  our  finger  on  some  concrete 
thing ;  but  it  is  exerting  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence towards  a  cordial  relationship  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  parliaments  of 
the  world  to  carry  on  this  work  that  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  has  inaugu- 
rated and  forwarded.  I  do  think  that 
Mr.  Burton  in  the  House  and  Senator 
McKinley  in  the  Senate,  by  speaking  to 
the  Committee  on  Printing,  could  se- 
cure an  issuance  of  such  a  document.  It 
would  be  very  convenient  to  have  such  a 
pamphlet  rather  than  have  to  fish  the 
matter  out  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
which  is,  perhaps,  encumbered  with  a  lot 
of  other  matters  not  pertaining  to  this 
subject. 

SECRETARY  CALL  :  The  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  does  issue  a  book  called  the 
Compte  Rendu,  which  contains  all  those 
things. 

Mr.  CONNALLY:  But  it  is  not  frank- 
able,  and  it  does  not  go  out  with  the  pres- 
tige that  a  government  communication 
would  have.  However,  I  am  not  particu- 
larly wedded  to  the  proposition.  I  simply 
suggest  it  as  perhaps  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRITTEN  :  Is  there  any  further  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  conference?  What  should  be  done 
with  them?  Of  course,  that  would  de- 
pend on  their  importance  and  what  fur- 
ther action  might  be  justified  by  the 
House  or  the  Senate  in  consideration  of 
the  resolution ;  is  there  anything  like  that 
contemplated  ? 

Mr.  MONTAGUE:  I  did  not  catch  your 
last  suggestion. 

Mr.  CHINDBLOM:  After  all,  would  it 
not  be  best  to  leave  this  matter  with  our 
executive  committee?  I  apprehend  that 
none  of  us  are  prepared  this  morning  to 
discuss  the  various  suggestions  made  by 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  would  suggest  that  it 
be  left  to  the  executive  committee,  but 
with  the  intimation  that  we  do  not  wish 
them  to  be  forgotten  or  sidetracked;  but 
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that  some  action  be  taken  in  the  form  of 
a  report  or  otherwise.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested very  vigorously  in  our  meetings 
that  these  resolutions  were,  I  might  say, 
in  the  nature  almost  of  mandates  to  the 
respective  groups  to  promote  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  those  resolutions  in  their  re- 
spective countries.  Now,  as  has  been 
stated,  I  think,  they  mostly  pertain 
strictly  to  European  affairs;  but,  query: 
whether  we  ought  not  to  take  some  action  ? 
Mr.  CONNALLY:  As  I  understand  the 
question  now  is  as  to  the  election  of  offi- 
cers? 

PRESIDENT  MCKINLEY:  Yes. 
Mr.  CONNALLY:  As  a  member  of  the 
minority  I  want  to  claim  the  privilege  of 
placing  in  nomination  for  President  of 
the  American  group  Senator  McKinley. 
I  think  the  Senator  has  given  an  unusual 
amount  of  his  time  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  this  office,  without  any  in- 
vidious comparison  with  any  other  presi- 
dent heretofore,  and  I  think  he  has  sig- 
nally honored  the  position  and  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned  I  do  not  think  we  could  enter- 
tain any  thought  but  that  we  should  unan- 
imously reelect  him  to  this  position. 

PEESIDENT  MCKINLEY:  I  might  sug- 
gest that  I  think  the  office  ought  to  be 
passed  around. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  :  We  can  pass  it  around 
some  other  time.  I  think  this  is  one  time 
in  which  we  should  reelect  Senator  Mc- 
Kinley and  I  so  move. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  second  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  put  by  Mr.  Connally 
and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

PRESIDENT  MCKINLEY:  I  thank  you 
gentlemen. 

There  are  three  vice-presidents  and  an 
executive  committee  to  be  elected;  also  a 
secretary,  a  treasurer  and  nine  members 
of  the  executive  committee.  Mr.  Raker, 
who  died,  was  one  of  the  nine. 

Mr.  BRITTEN:  Who  are  the  three  vice- 
presidents  ? 

SECRETARY  CALL:  Representative  An- 
drew J.  Montague,  Representative  Henry 
W.  Temple  and  Representative  William 
A.  Oldfield. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE:  Mr.  Oldfield  is  out  of 
the  city  today.  He  told  me  he  regretted 
that  he  could  not  be  here  at  this  meeting. 


Mr.  BRITTEN:  I  move  that  the  three 
gentlemen  now  holding  those  positions  be 
reelected  for  a  term  of  one  year. 
Mr.  BURTON  :  I  second  the  motion. 
The  question  was  taken  and  the  motion 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

PRESIDENT  MC!VINLEY:  Who  are  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee? 

SECRETARY  CALL:  William  B.  McKin- 
ley, ex-officio  chairman;  Representatives 
Britten  of  Illinois,  Burton  of  Ohio, 
Cooper  of  Wisconsin,  Senator  Robinson 
of  Arkansas,  Senator  Swanson  of  Vir- 
ginia, Senator1  Curtis  of  Kansas,  Repre- 
sentative Connally  of  Texas,  Representa- 
tive McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  other 
member  was  Mr.  Raker  of  California. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE  :  I  did  not  rise  to  nomi- 
nate the  committee  but  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion, which  was  disclosed  the  other  night 
under  your  hospitable  roof,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  that  is  that  we  should  have 
somebody  from  California.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Lea  is  a  member  of  our 
group  or  not,  but  I  think  he  would  make 
a  most  excellent  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. He  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  character 
and  attainments,  and  if  he  would  under- 
take this  work  he  would  give  it  his  atten- 
tion. He  is  a  modest,  retiring  gentle- 
man, and  I  am  sure  he  would  be  a  most 
valuable  member  of  the  committee. 

SECRETARY  CALL:  Yes,  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  group. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE:  Then  I  nominate  him, 
and  if  I  may  be  permitted  I  nominate  all 
the  present  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  also  Mr.  Lea. 

PRESIDENT  MCKINLEY:  The  motion  is 
upon  the  election  of  the  eight  present 
members  of  the  executive  committee  and 
Mr.  Lea  as  the  ninth  member. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  the  ques- 
tion being  taken  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

PRESIDENT  McKiNLEY :  There  is  a  sec- 
retary to  elect  and  also  a  treasurer;  and 
also  the  executive  secretary. 

SECRETARY  CALL:  Mr.  McSwain  is  the 
secretary  of  the  group. 

Mr.  BURTON:  I  move  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Swain be  reelected  as  secretary. 

The  motion  was  numerously  seconded 
and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  move  the  election  of 
Mr.  Sabath  as  treasurer.  He  is  the  pres- 
ent treasurer. 
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PRESIDENT  McKiNLEY:  Are  there  any 
other  nominations? 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  election 
of  Mr.  Sabath  and  he  was  unanimously 
elected. 

Mr.  BURTON:  When  it  comes  to  the 
executive  secretary  I  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  nominate  for  reelection 
Mr.  Call,  and  to  commend  his  very  valu- 
able services  to  the  group.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  ambiguity  about  the  mat- 
ter, although  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary 
to  reelect  him,  I  move  that  Mr.  Call  be 
continued  as  executive  secretary. 

Mr.  BRITTEN  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  question  was  taken  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  tak- 
ing up  one  or  two  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  executive  secretary,  first  as  re- 
gards the  enlargement  of  the  membership. 
The  membership  has  been  very  materially 
enlarged  during  the  last  year,  and  I  think 
we  should  continue  our  efforts  in  that  re- 
gard. I  may  say  as  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  desirable  for  us  to  do  that 
this  morning  I  spoke  with  a  prominent 
member  of  the  House,  who  said  he  was 
not  a  member,  and  he  said  he  would  join. 
I  cannot  think  for  a  moment  of  abating 
our  efforts  or  giving  up  the  work.  We 
have  performed,  I  think,  a  useful  service 
for  the  country,  and  I  think  we  may  say, 
with  modesty,  a  much  larger  service  than 
that  in  international  relations. 

Now,  coming  to  the  second  suggestion 
of  the  executive  secretary,  I  deem  it  very 
desirable  that  copies  of  this  bulletin 
should  be  circulated  for  those  who  wish 
them.  I  do  not  quite  think  favorably  of 
sending  out  a  notice  and  saying  that  you 
can  have  a  copy  for  a  Swiss  franc.  I 
think  it  desirable  to  send  out  notice,  and 
those  who  respond  saying  that  they  wish 
it  shall  receive  it  in  some  way  free  of 
charge.  I  think  we  can  subscribe  among 
ourselves.  I  am  a  little  reminded  of  an 
incident  that  is  told  of  Mr.  Webster.  He 
was  once  called  on  to  speak  at  some  kind 
of  a  meeting  when  he  was  not  prepared, 
and  he  was  evidently  somewhat  under  the 
influence  of  exhileration,  and  did  not 
know  exactly  what  to  talk  about,  and  he 
asked  somebody  to  suggest  a  subject  and 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  he  speak 


about  our  national  debt.  He  started  in 
to  say,  "Our  national  debt,  it  must  and 
shall  be  paid.  How  much  is  it?  I  will 
pay  it  myself." 

Well,  in  the  earlier  descriptions  of  this 
bulletin  I  feel  like  saying,  "How  much  is 
it — I  will  pay  it  myself."  I  think  we 
can  readily  provide  for  those  who  would 
respond.  I  do  not  quite  like  the  idea  of 
sending  word  to  persons  and  saying,  now, 
for  a  franc  you  can  have  it  and  asking 
them  to  subscribe,  that  is  rather  too  small. 
Perhaps  some  will  volunteer  to  pay. 

PRESIDENT  McKiNLEY:  I  might  sug- 
gest we  have  some  money  in  the  treasury 
and  that  a  hundred  copies  would  only  cost 
a  hundred  francs;  that  if  the  secretary 
sends  out  requests  to  the  members  to 
signify  whether  or  not  they  desire  this 
pamphlet  that  probably  not  more  than  a 
hundred  will  respond  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  Whether  paid  by  private 
subscription  or  from  the  treasury,  I  think 
we  should  be  able  to  send  those  who  want 
them  copies.  What  funds  are  in  the 
treasury,  if  I  may  ask? 

PRESIDENT  McKiNLEY:  We  can  take 
care  of  that  much  anyway.  You  would 
not  think  there  was  any  use  in  subscrib- 
ing for  531  copies,  would  you? 

Mr.  BURTON:  No,  I  would  not.  I 
would  say  send  it  only  to  those  who  ex- 
press a  wish  in  response  to  the  invitation 
or  notice  by  the  secretary.  I  move  that 
all  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
express  a  wish  be  sent  a  copy. 

PRESIDENT  MCKINLEY:  We  will  con- 
sider the  motion  adopted  unless  there  is 
objection. 

There  was  no  objection  and  it  was  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHINDBLOM:  The  meeting  of  the 
Parliamentary  Union  which  was  held  in 
Washington  last  fall  was  a  source  of 
much  gratification  to  all  those  who  had 
a  chance  to  attend.  I  think  it  accom- 
plished much  good  among  our  people,  par- 
ticularly in  acquainting  them  with  some 
of  the  personalities,  with  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  brought  to  the  fore 
in  the  world  today.  The  success  of  that 
meeting  was  due  very  largely,  if  not  alto- 
gether, to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  two 
men — the  president  of  our  group,  Sena- 
tor McKinley,  and  the  executive  secretary, 
Dr.  Call.  I  was  here  and  had  a  chance  to 
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see  just  what  these  men  were  doing,  and 
not  intending  to  make  any  comparison 
at  all,  still  I  want  to  say  that  Dr.  Call 
was  at  work  day  and  night.  I  admired 
his  patience,  his  calm  in  the  midst  of  very 
many  perplexing  situations.  1  think  it  is 
proper  and  I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
this  group  convey  a  vote  of  appreciation 
to  Senator  McKinley,  our  president,  and 
to  Dr.  Call,  our  secretary,  for  their  very 
effective  and  arduous  work  in  connection 
with  the  holding  of  the  conference  of  the 
Parliamentary  Union  here  last  October. 

Mr.  BRITTEN:  We  will  all  second  such 
a  motion.  I  will  put  the  motion  if  the 
president  does  not  want  to. 

PRESIDENT  MCKINLEY:  I  am  willing 
to  put  the  motion,  but  let  me  say  a  word 
before  that.  This  work  was  done  by  Mr. 
Call.  I  deserve  no  more  credit  than  Sen- 
ator Burton,  Governor  Montague,  or  Mr. 
Britten — particularly  those  three  gentle- 
men— and  the  success  of  the  meeting  was 
because  of  Mr.  Call's  wonderful  organiz- 
ing ability  and  unfailing  equanimity. 

Mr.  BURTON  :  I  must  disclaim  any  right 
to  have  my  name  mentioned  at  the  same 
time  with  yours,  in  comparison  with  the 
work  which  was  accomplished  through 
your  leadership,  and  it  may  perhaps  not 
be  known  here  that  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  feared  that  our  financial  po- 
sition was  somewhat  doubtful  in  the  mat- 
ter of  being  able  to  carry  through  our 
plans,  and  at  such  time  Senator  McKin- 
ley stepped  into  the  breach  and  made  cer- 
tain that  our  plans  could  be  carried  out 
successfully. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE:  I  desire  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Burton  in  his  disclaimer. 

SECRETARY  CALL:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  to  some  delightful  words. 
They  warm  the  cockles  of  my  heart — if 
cockles  are  ever  warmed — immensely. 
There  was  honor  enough  to  go  around; 
but  I  thank  every  one  of  you. 

May  I  return  to  the  specific  question? 
Is  there  anything  that  we  really  can  do 
now?  That  is  vital.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  there  is  to  be  any  peace  between 
nations  it  must  be  a  peace  based  on  jus- 
tice. If  there  is  to  be  any  justice  between 
nations  it  must  be  capable  of  a  definite 
interpretation  in  terms  of  international 
law.  And  if  there  is  to  be  any  interna- 
tional law  it  must  be  the  result  of  the 


work  of  legislators,  law-making  bodies. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  outstanding,  un- 
mistakable challenge  to  this  group  and  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  is  to  go 
after  the  business  of  promoting,  clarify- 
ing, codifying,  international  law.  Now, 
that  is  not  a  theoretical  statement.  It  is 
a  statement  which  relates  to  practical, 
current  world  politics;  and  we  ought  to 
take  a  leadership  in  that  matter.  We  of 
all  nations  should  take  the  leadership. 
It  seems  to  me  we  are  usually  embarrassed 
as  we  go  to  these  conferences  because  they 
over  there  always  have  a  program,  and  we 
sit  around  and  discuss  their  programs. 
Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  we  can 
take  the  initiative  and  have  something  of 
a  program  of  our  own? 

PRESIDENT  McKiNLEY :  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  have  an  engagement,  it  being  with 
the  President,  and  therefore  I  must  turn 
over  the  chair  to  some  one  else.  Will  Mr. 
Montague  take  the  chair? 

Mr.  MONTAGUE  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE  (presiding)  :  You  have 
heard  the  motion  of  Mr.  Chindblom. 
Are  there  any  remarks? 

The  question  was  taken  and  Mr.  Chind- 
blom's  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE:  Is  there  any  other 
business  ? 

Mr.  BURTON  :  There  is  one  thing  I 
think  should  be  taken  up,  and  that  is  that 
the  president  and  the  executive  secretary 
should  consult  with  the  members  to  see 
that  if  a  meeting  is  held  at  Geneva  or 
Paris  at  which  the  two  members  of  the 
council  and  six  members  of  the  respective 
commissions  or  committees  are  expected 
to  be  present,  that  we  may  be  assured  that 
our  group  will  be  represented.  I  think 
the  proper  way  to  take  that  up  is  to  re- 
fer the  question  of  the  commission  mem- 
bership to  the  president  and  to  the  execu- 
tive secretary,  and  I  make  a  motion  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE:  You  move  that  the 
president  and  the  executive  secretary  ar- 
range for  the  attendance  at  the  meeting, 
should  such  a  meeting  be  held,  as  indi- 
cated, at  Geneva  or  some  other  point  this 
summer  ? 

Mr.  BURTON:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CHINDBLOM:  With  power  of  ap- 
pointment ? 
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Mr.  BURTOX  :  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  would 
say  with  the  power  of  selection. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  :  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  commission  might  not  be  able  to 
go  and  the  president  ought  to  have  power 
to  fill  vacancies. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE:  I  understand  that  the 
motion  is  that  the  president  and  executive 
secretary  are  directed  to  arrange  for  the 
appointment  of  the  members  to  represent 
the  various  commissions  that  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  coming  conference.  This 
is  not  the  Interparliamentary  Union  meet- 
ing? 

SECRETARY  CALL:  No. 

Mr.  CHINDBLOM:  To  represent  us  at 
whatever  meeting  is  held  this  summer. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE:  That  is  as  the  chair 
understands  it. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  motion 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE:  May  I  abuse  the  seat 
of  the  chair  for  a  moment?  I  have  been  a 
member  of  this  group  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, and  in  some  way  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  international  affairs  ever  since  I 
could  give  any  serious  thought  to  such 
questions.  I  do  not  take  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  outlook.  We  suffer  under 
limitations  because  the  seat  of  the  trouble, 
(of  disturbances)  (of  wars)  is  not  in 
America  but  is  elsewhere.  We  must  nec- 
essarily be  more  or  less  lookers-on.  We 
are  not  in  the  nature  of  things  actual  con- 
crete participants.  The  troubles  are  not 
ours,  they  are  others'.  We  desire  to  help 
solve  them,  of  course.  So  therefore  the 
first  consideration  which  has  settled  my 
doubts  upon  the  subject,  is  that  it  is 
imperative  that  America  should  be  repre- 
sented at  these  gatherings,  not  so  much 
as  to  what  may  be  accomplished  by  our 
presence  as  the  harm  that  may  result  by 
our  absence.  For  America  to  be  absent 
from  any  of  these  conferences,  whether 
she  is  active  or  not,  whether  she  has  a 
program  of  her  own  or  not,  her  absence 
would  make  a  very  hurtful  record  for  the 
American  people,  and  I  think  would  have 
a  rather  disintegrating  influence  in  a 
world-wide  movement.  Again,  the  con- 
ferences, as  we  know,  have  been  directed 
so  much  to  their  own  European  affairs, 
religious  and  racial  minorities,  for  in- 
stance, other  things  that  are  now  rather 
burning  questions  with  European  people, 


that  are  necessarily  academic  questions 
with  us,  and  in  our  form  of  government 
most  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  deal 
with  satisfactorily,  in  conjunction  with 
other  nations. 

Xow,  about  our  resolutions,  I  must  con- 
fess my  ignorance  of  the  exact  language 
of  the  three  resolutions  to  which  the 
secretary  has  called  our  attention.  What 
shall  we  do  with  respect  to  them?  I  be- 
lieve that  was  referred  to  the  executive 
committee,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  BRITTEN  :  No,  nothing  was  done 
with  them. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE:  Yes.  My  own  experi- 
ence has  been  that  that  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  all  conferences.  If  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  be  somewhat  personal,  I  have 
been  a  member  of  two  international  con- 
ferences, and  one  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics.  We  negotiated  conven- 
tions in  1896  at  the  Pan-American  Union 
conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  We  thought 
they  would  be  adopted  by  the  Senate,  we 
thought  that  their  adoption  would  be  had 
without  any  difficulty,  that  the  President 
would  negotiate  them  and  the  Senate  con- 
firm them.  They  were  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  don't  think  anything  came  of  them. 
The  second  conference  I  refer  to  was  on 
maritime  law,  at  Brussels.  We  agreed  on 
three  conventions.  One  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  collisions  at  sea  and  another  on 
salvage.  I  do  not  now  recall  the;  third 
one.  I  think  perhaps  it  related  to  mari- 
time liens.  The  two  first  were  obviously 
simple.  I  think  one  of  them  has  been 
adopted,  and  perhaps  two;  but  for  years 
they  lagged.  The  United  States  pro- 
vides no  machinery  by  which  it  follows 
up  its  efforts  in  these  respects.  They  are 
just  left  to  voluntary  initiative.  That  is 
especially  so  with  respect  to  this  confer- 
ence, because  we  cannot  submit  anything 
very  much  to  our  national  body. 

So,  after  all,  the  greatest  good  which 
a  meeting  does  is  in  the  fellowships  that 
are  made  by  our  association,  for  I  think 
most  of  the  troubles  of  the  world  would 
never  have  occurred  if  we  knew  each 
other,  if  we  knew  each  other's  problems, 
understood  each  other's  temperaments  and 
difficulties.  Those  difficulties  perhaps 
would  fade  away  if  we  simply  knew  each 
other  better. 

I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  meeting  for 
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taking  their  time  with  these  observations. 

Is  there  any  other  business  before  the 
meeting  ? 

Mr.  BURTON:  I  think  the  individual 
members  of  the  groups  should  give  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Call's  suggestions. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  desirability 
of  promoting  the  codification  of  interna- 
tional law.  There  was  a  considerable 
body  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  re- 
convening The  Hague  Conference,  but  the 
representatives  at  Paris  found  that  met 
with  opposition,  one  reason  being  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  League 
of  Nations  had  been  chosen  to  consider 
that  subject.  It  is  one  to  which  we  all 
ought  to  give  our  thought. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE  (presiding)  :  Is  there 
any  motion  to  submit  with  respect  to  the 
matter  ? 


Mr.  BURTON:  I  think  I  only  care  to 
make  a  suggestion.  The  time  is  not  ripe 
for  any  resolution  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE:  I  think  Mr.  Burton's 
suggestion  is  a  very  appropriate  one.  The 
codification  has  been  moving  with  respect 
to  this  hemisphere,  that  is  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  and  the  United 
States;  Dr.  Scott  and  quite  a  number  of 
eminent  jurists,  I  believe,  have  already 
gotten  out  a  tentative  code,  and  I  imagine 
in  any  movement  for  codification  that  it 
would  be  very,  very  useful  material. 

Is  there  any  other  business,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  MCLAUGHLIN  :  I  move  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  BRITTEN  :  I  second  the  motion. 
Subject  to  the  call  of  the  president. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Whereupon  at  11 :30  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


THE  BRITISH  GENERAL  STRIKE 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE.—  The  following  article, 
taken  from  the  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly, 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  motives  and  mis- 
takes of  the  British  general  strike.) 


general  strike  is  now  a  matter  of 
history.  Its  effects  on  the  Labor 
movement  will  not  be  seen  for  some  time. 
It  is  too  soon  to  measure  its  influence  on 
the  course  of  the  coal  negotiations,  to  say 
how  far  the  breach  between  the  General 
Council  and  the  miners  is  momentary, 
and  to  judge  whether  the  strike  will 
strengthen  the  trade  unions  of  the  Right 
and  throw  the  movement  back  on  the  old- 
fashioned  methods,  or  whether  it  will 
strengthen  the  Left-wing  ideas  and  give 
impetus  to  the  Communist  theory  of  mass 
sympathetic  action.  But  it  is  perhaps 
worth  while  now  to  analyze  some  of  the 
events  of  the  last  fortnight  and  to  relate 
the  history  as  it  appears  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  General  Council. 

In  the  first  place,  one  must  emphasize 
that  there  was  no  shred  of  revolutionary 
sentiment  in  the  inception  of  the  strike. 
When  the  General  Council  announced  and 
repeated  daily  that  it  was  engaged  on  a 
purely  industrial  struggle,  that  no  attack 
on  the  Constitution  was  intended,  and 


that  it  did  not  visualize  a  political  victory, 
it  meant  what  it  said.  The  thoroughness 
of  the  attack  on  the  vital  services  of  the 
country,  the  offer  to  take  over  food  dis- 
tribution and  to  supply  power  were,  in 
fact,  challenges  of  the  right  of  the  politi- 
cal State  to  maintain  the  life  of  society. 
But  the  first  was  viewed  by  the  Council 
merely  as  an  ordinary  industrial  stop- 
page ;  the  second  was  a  gesture  to  prove  to 
the  public  that,  although  its  business  was 
to  be  crippled,  there  was  no  wish  to  starve 
it.  The  position  was  illogical,  but  the 
General  Council  had  not  thought  out,  and 
certainly  did  not  intend  to  carry  out,  the 
logical  implications  of  its  actions. 

The  initial  blunder  was  to  have  em- 
barked on  a  general  strike  at  all.  But 
here  there  was  no  deep-laid  or  carefully 
prepared  plan.  The  strike  was  seen  as  a 
defensive  action  against  the  mine-owners, 
which  unfortunately  became  an  attack  on 
the  government  because  the  government 
could  not  secure  the  lifting  of  lock-out 
notices.  The  germ  of  the  strike  was  the 
assistance  the  transport  unions  could  ren- 
der to  the  miners  by  refusing  to  handle 
coal.  This  was  extended  to  embrace  the 
printing  and  heavy  industries  because, 
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first,  the  bigger  the  movement  the  more 
were  thought  to  be  the  chances  of  peace, 
and,  second,  the  transport  unions  were  a 
little  reluctant  to  bear  the  brunt  of  trou- 
ble and  urged  that  if  there  were  risks  they 
should  not  be  the  only  ones  to  bear  them. 

But  until  the  eleventh  hour  before  the 
strike  began  perhaps  none  of  the  leaders 
believed  in  his  heart  that  it  would  come. 
The  margins  of  discussion  were  so  nar- 
row, the  consequences  so  great,  that 
throughout  the  week-end  Mr.  Thomas  and 
his  colleagues  felt  that  somehow  a  bargain 
with  the  government  might  be  struck.  A 
few  more  hours'  talk  on  the  Friday  night, 
a  few  more  hours'  talk  on  the  Sunday 
night,  and  the  appropriate  face-saving 
formula  might  have  been  found.  Perhaps 
if  the  miners  had  not  gone  home  to  their 
districts,  if  Mr.  Baldwin  had  stayed  out 
of  bed  half  an  hour  longer  on  Monday 
morning,  or  if  the  Birkenhead  formula 
had  become  a  real  bargaining  instrument 
instead  of  a  piece  of  paper  left  on  the 
Cabinet  table,  the  general  strike  would 
have  been  averted.  But  the  government 
made  its  choice  for  war  and  called  the 
bluff  which  without  much  heart  the  Gen- 
eral Council  was  putting  up.  The  Daily 
Mail  incident  was  used  to  closure  discus- 
sions. The  strike  therefore  began. 

The  issues  at  stake  were  never  clear, 
and  the  General  Council  held  that  they 
were  fighting  only  to  secure  a  basis  of  ne- 
gotiation on  which  miners,  owners,  and 
government  could  meet,  with  promise  that 
the  miners  would  not  be  utterly  crushed. 
In  spite  of  its  consistent  public  support 
of  the  miners,  the  General  Council  had 
never  shared  the  miners'  view  of  wages. 
From  the  beginning  it  sought  to  persuade 
the  miners  to  accept  the  commission's  re- 
port in  the  sense  of  taking  a  temporary 
reduction  for  the  higher-paid  men  as  the 
price  of  a  well-assured  and  far-reaching 
scheme  of  reorganization.  A  little  plain 
speaking  on  April  8  led  the  miners  on  the 
following  day  to  tie  their  executive's  hands 
by  the  resolution  against  any  wages  re- 
ductions that  has  proved  so  serious  a 
stumbling  block.  The  Council  worked 
hard  to  overcome  this  obstacle  and  to 
bring  the  miners  and  the  government  to 
face  the  report,  but  the  miners  would  not 
move  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  faced  by  Cabinet 
difficulties  and  the  mine-owners'  extreme 


demands,  would  not  take  a  bold  line.  He 
lamented  the  stubborness  of  miners  and 
owners,  he  toyed  with  ideas  but  would  not 
declare  the  government's  mind.  Had  he 
made  his  proposals  of  May  14  on  April 
30,  or  even  had  he  secured  the  withdrawal 
of  notices  on  April  30,  the  Council  would 
have  been  able  to  continue  its  pressure  on 
the  miners  with  some  hope  of  success. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  strike  pro- 
duced a  hardening  of  temper,  but  the 
Council  can  fairly  urge  that  it  lost  no 
time  in  trying  to  get  the  strike  over  on 
fair  terms.  It  responded  sympathetically, 
after  its  first  shyness,  to  mediation  efforts. 
It  embraced  the  archbishop's  plan,  and  it 
carried  on  with  energy  its  conversations 
with  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  and  other  medi- 
ators whose  part  is  not  so  widely  known. 
In  these  the  miners  took  no  substantial 
part.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  last 
week  the  Council  had  the  Samuel  pro- 
posals and  discussed  them  at  length  with 
the  miners.  At  one  point  the  Council 
thought  that  the  miners  had  accepted 
them  as  a  basis  of  negotiation,  and  hoped 
that  with  this  joint  acceptance,  and  in  the 
belief  that  the  government  was  not  unfa- 
vorable, it  might  be  possible  so  to  arrange 
matters  that  if  the  strike  were  called  off 
the  government  would  be  able  almost  im- 
mediately to  respond  by  getting  lock-out 
notices  withdrawn  and  negotiations  start- 
ed on  the  Samuel  basis. 

Some  time  on  Tuesday  the  miners  ap- 
pear to  have  changed  their  minds  and  de- 
clared their  rejection  of  the  Samuel  pro- 
posals as  a  means  of  calling  off  the  strike, 
while  stating  their  willingn-ess  to  submit 
this  to  a  delegate  conference.  (There  is 
conflict  on  this  point,  but  I  am  here  re- 
cording the  General  Council's  impres- 
sion.) Late  on  Tuesday  night,  or  rather 
in  the  small  hours  of  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, the  Council  took  its  decision  to  go  to 
Mr.  Baldwin  with  the  Samuel  memoran- 
dum and  call  off  the  strike,  leaving  the 
miners  to  negotiate  alone  on  the  improved 
terms  which  the  memorandum  offered. 

The  motives  of  this  course  are  most  dif- 
ficult to  disentangle.  They  were  not  sim- 
ple. One  doubts  if  any  member  of  the 
General  Council  would  care  to  sum  them 
up  in  a  sentence.  The  explanations  one 
can  offer  are  not  discreditable  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  Council,  however  they  may 
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reflect  on  its  consistency  and  courage  as 
strike  organizers. 

1.  The   strike   had   reached    a    critical 
stage.    It  was  unbroken — no  sections  were 
pressing  to  return  to  work.     The   "first 
line"  had,,  however,  been  called  up,  and  the 
government  had  overcome  some  of  the  first 
effects.     The  engineers  and  shipbuilding 
trade,   although  only   called   out   on    the 
Tuesday,   were   reckoned   as  part  of   the 
"first  line."    Their  response  was  not  good, 
but  the  problem  most  urgently  before  the 
Council  was  the  extension  of  the  strike  to 
the  second  line — the  electrical  power  men 
and  gas  workers  and  the  post-office  em- 
ployees.   The  power  men  were  restive ;  the 
Council's  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with 
local    authorities    was    not    proving    suc- 
cessful. 

But  the  consequences  of  such  extension, 
the  Council  felt,  would  be  extraordinarily 
grave.  The  challenge  to  the  government 
of  a  cutting  off  of  light  and  power  and  a 
cessation  of  the  postal,  telephone,  and  tele- 
graph services  would  be  unmistakable. 
However  little  the  Council  desired  it,  rev- 
olutionary forces  would  be  let  loose.  The 
industrial  centers  would  be  cut  off  from 
the  center;  each  strike  committee  would 
become  in  effect  a  soviet. 

2.  Government  action  seemed  to  be  in- 
tensifying.   An  embargo  had  been  placed 
on  the  receipt  of  foreign  aid,  however  un- 
revolutionary  the  helpers;  the  paper  sup- 
plies of  the  British  Worker  had  been  inter- 
fered with  and  its  office  raided;  a  phrase 
of  the  Attorney  General  seemed  to  presage 
direct  action  against  the  Council.     The 
Astbury  judgment,  the  speech  of  Sir  John 
Simon,  and  the  government's  pledge  to 
maintain  the  trade-union  rights  of  non- 
strikers  and  blacklegs  were  ominous  signs. 
The  protected  food  convoys,  the  armored 
cars  and  tanks  in  the  London  streets,  the 
armed  cordon  round  the  docks,  the  new 
constabulary  force,  all  seemed  to  make  for 
civil  trouble  and  conflict  with  authority 
and  rendered  an  extension,  or  even  the 
continuance  of  the  strike,  highly  perilous 
to  the  order  with  which  it  had  so  far  been 
conducted.     By  the  end  of  the  week  the 
pinch  of  desperation  might  begin  to  be 
felt  and  a  drift  back  to  work  begun  which, 
on  the  analogy  of  earlier  strikes,  might 
prove  an  incentive  to  disorder. 

3.  There  was  a  feeling  of  resentment  at 


the  miners'  obstinacy.  Although  the  work- 
ers of  the  country  had  made  so  great  a 
sacrifice  on  their  behalf,  the  miners  seemed 
to  respond  so  little  to  all  efforts  at  com- 
promise. 

4.  Much  weight  must  be  given  to  the 
effect  on  the  General  Council  of  the  strain 
of  weeks  of  negotiations,  meeting  night 
after  night  until  the  small  hours,  pro- 
longed argument  and   controversy,   com- 
bined now  with  the  responsibility  of  or- 
ganizing a   great   strike  movement  with 
hastily  improvised  machinery.     Some  of 
the  negotiators,  like  Mr.  Thomas,  added 
Parliamentary  duties;  all  had  their  own 
trade-union  work  to  fit  in.     The  General 
Council  was  the  very  opposite  of  a  revo- 
lutionary committee  of  action.     It  was  a 
body  of  tired  trade-union  officials  living 
in  an  unhealthy  smoke-laden  atmosphere, 
suffering  from  lack  of  sleep,  wearied  of 
wrangling  with  miners  and  cabinet  minis- 
ters and  insistent  deputations  of  strikers, 
worried  by  fears  of  disorder,  subject  (in 
the  absence  of  a  public  press)   to  panic 
rumors,  in  remote  touch  with  the  great 
industrial  centers,  and  anxious,  above  all 
things,  that  the  situation  should  not  pass 
out  of  control. 

On  the  one  side  there  was  the  pressure 
of  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party,  natu- 
rally timid  for  its  future;  on  the  other 
was  the  Left  wing  and  the  Communists, 
happily  so  far  prevented  (by  the  press  em- 
bargo) from  the  dissemination  of  a  con- 
scious strike  philosophy,  but  pressing  to 
go  ahead. 

5.  To  this  body  of  trade-union  secre- 
taries and  officials  the  Samuel  memoran- 
dum seemed  to  offer  three  solid  advan- 
tages.    It  assured  the  miners  against  an 
immediate   reduction   of   wages;    it   took 
wages  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mine-own- 
ers and  miners  and  put  them  under  a  Na- 
tional Wages  Board,  stabilized  by  a  neu- 
tral element;  it  promised  reorganization 
and  made  reorganization  the  condition  of 
wages  revision.  Further,  the  memorandum 
appeared  to  have  the  tacit,  if  not  explicit, 
approval  of  the  government. 

Controversy  will  long  turn  on  the  suf- 
ficiency of  these  reasons.  The  final  deci- 
sion was  taken  swiftly.  Labor  critics  will 
ask  why  the  Council  did  not  wait  another 
day  and  try  once  more  to  carry  the  miners 
with  them  or  to  secure  acceptance  of  the 
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Samuel  memorandum  as  a  pledge  against 
victimization  from  the  government.  The 
only  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  Council 


determined  to  cut  its  losses  at  all  costs, 
trusting  that  the  boldness  of  the  decision 
would  work  in  its  favor. 


BULGARIA'S  OUTLET  TO  THE  AEGEAN 

By  THEODORE  P.  ION 


DURING  the  discussion  of  the  Greco- 
Bulgarian  frontier  incident,  which 
was  settled  by  the  League  of  Nations  last 
year  by  awarding  to  Bulgaria  compensa- 
tion for  damages  suffered  through  the  in- 
vasion of  her  territory  by  Greek  troops,  it 
was  asserted  by  various  writers  that  one 
cause  of  these  troubles  was  the  nonfulfil- 
ment  by  Greece  of  her  treaty  obligations 
toward  Bulgaria  in  regard  to  an  outlet  to 
the  latter  in  the  ^Egean  Sea. 

As  there  is  evidently  a  misconception, 
both  as  to  the  scope  of  the  special  pro- 
vision of  the  treaty  granting  such  a  privi- 
lege to  Bulgaria  and  as  to  the  question  of 
facts  regarding  the  alleged  noncomphance 
by  Greece  with  this  treaty  obligation,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  elucidate  this  point 
in  order  to  see  whether  this  charge  against 
Greece  is  well  founded. 

It  should  first  be  understood  that  the 
outlet  to  the  ^Egean  Sea  was  originally 
promised  to  Bulgaria  not  by  Greece,  but 
by  the  Principal  and  Associated  Powers, 
namely,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  which  makes 
the  obligation  not  only  more  solemn,  but 
also  easier  to  be  enforced  against  a  small 
power  like  Greece.  As  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  also  part  of  this 
treaty,  the  United  States  ceased  to  be  a 
party  to  it  on  account  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Senate  to  give  its  consent  to  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

According  to  article  48  of  the  Treaty 
of  Neuilly,  concluded  November  27,  1919, 
between  the  above-mentioned  powers  on 
one  part  and  Bulgaria  on  the  other  part, 
Bulgaria  renounced  in  favor  of  these  pow- 
ers all  rights  and  title  over  the  territories 
in  Thrace  which  belonged  to  Bulgaria  and 
undertook  to  accept  the  settlement  made 
by  these  powers  in  regard  to  these  terri- 
tories. The  Principal  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  undertook  on  their  part  "to 
ensure  to  Bulgaria  the  economic  outlets 
of  Bulgaria  to  the  JE^ean  Sea." 


Therefore,  on  August  10,  1920,  the  Al- 
lied Powers  concluded  at  Sevres  a  treaty 
with  Greece  relating  to  Thrace,  by  which 
they  recognized  the  "sovereignty  of  Greece 
over  the  territories  in  Thrace  over  which 
Bulgaria,  by  Article  48  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  signed  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine  on  No- 
vember 27,  1919,  renounced  all  rights  and 
title  in  favor  of  the  Principal  and  Allied 
Powers,  and  being,"  as  they  said,  "desir- 
ous of  ensuring  the  economic  outlets  of 
Bulgaria  to  the  ^Egeaii  Sea," 
have  agreed  as  follows : 

"Article  I 

"The  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Pow- 
ers hereby  transfer  to  Greece,  who  accepts 
the  said  transfer,  all  rights  and  title  which 
they  hold  under  Article  48  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Bulgaria,  signed  at  Neuilly-sur- 
Seine  on  November  27,  1919,  over  the  terri- 
tories in  Thrace  which  belonged  to  the  Bul- 
garian Monarchy  and  are  dealt  with  in  the 
said  article. 

"Article  IV 

"In  order  to  ensure  to  Bulgaria  free  access 
to  the  JEgean  Sea,  freedom  of  transit  is  ac- 
corded to  her  over  the  territories  and  in  the 
ports  assigned  to  Greece  under  the  present 
treaty. 

"Article  V 

"In  the  port  of  Dedagatch  Bulgaria  will 
be  accorded  a  lease  in  perpetuity,  subject  to 
determination  by  the  League  of  Nations,  of 
a  zone  which  shall  be  placed  under  the 
regime  laid  down  in  Articles  11  to  14,  and 
shall  be  used  for  the  direct  transit  of  goods 
coming  from  or  going  to  that  State." 

As  this  treaty  was  not  ratified  up  to  the 
time  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  of  July  24,  1923,  a  convention 
of  the  same  date  respecting  the  Thracian 
frontier,  and  signed  by  the  Principal  Al- 
lied Powers  and  Rumania,  the  Serb- 
Croat-Slovene  State,  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
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and  Turkey,  fixed  the  boundaries  both  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Bulgaria  and  between 
the  latter  State  and  Greece. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  Protocol 
XVI  of  the  same  date,  and  signed  by  the 
Principal  Allied  Powers  and  Greece,  it 
was  declared  that  as  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  other  instru- 
ments concluded  during  the  present  con- 
ference (of  Lausanne)  will  necessitate  the 
bringing  into  force  of  the  treaty  concluded 
at  Sevres  on  August  10,  1920,  they  have 
agreed  that  "the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  I  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  referred  to  above,  relating  to 
Thrace  (namely,  the  cession  of  that  terri- 
tory to  Greece  and  the  grant  of  an  outlet 
to  Bulgaria  on  the  .^Egean  Sea)  will  be 
limited  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne,  which  made  cer- 
tain territorial  changes  in  favor  of  Tur- 
key." 

The  above  extracts  from  official  docu- 
ments show  clearly  that  the  obligation  to- 
ward Bulgaria  for  an  economic  outlet  to 
the  u33gean  Sea  is  undertaken  principally 
by  the  Principal  Allied  Powers  and  inci- 
dentally by  Greece;  that  this  outlet  will 
be  on  Greek  territory,  and  that  the  transit 
to  and  from  the  sea  to  Bulgaria  will  be 
across  Greek  territory;  that,  as  it  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  it  is  the 
League  of  Nations  that  will  supervise  its 
execution,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
it  will  be  carried  out  (Article  16)  if  Bul- 
garia applies  for  it  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment did  not  apply  for  the  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned 
treaty,  either  to  the  Allied  Powers,  or  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  or  to  Greece,  but 
persisted  in  demanding,  both  before  and 
after  the  signature  of  the  diplomatic  in- 
struments (guaranteeing  to  Bulgaria  an 
outlet  to  the  ^Egean  Sea),  not  an  eco- 
nomic outlet,  but  something  beyond  it, 
namely,  a  right  of  sovereignty  over  a  ter- 
ritory as  far  as  the  JEgean  Sea.  In  short, 
Bulgaria  wishes  to  have  a  territorial  out- 
let which  the  Allied  Powers  refused  to 
grant  to  her,  notwithstanding  her  re- 
peated requests. 

As  certain  well-wishers  of  Bulgaria  in 
England  were  agitating  this  question 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  above-men- 


tioned treaties,  a  high  official  of  the  For- 
eign Office,  namely,  Mr.  Eonald  McNeill, 
Undersecretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  that 
time  in  the  present  Cabinet,  took  the  un- 
usual course  of  answering  the  criticism 
against  the  government  by  addressing  a 
letter  to  the  Times  from  the  Foreign 
Office  on  August  3,  1923,  because,  as  he 
said,  he  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  matter  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  account  of  the  recess  of  Par- 
liament. In  this  letter  he  absolved  not 
only  the  Allied  Powers,  but  also  Greece, 
of  the  charge  of  violating  the  treaty  obli- 
gation toward  Bulgaria  for  an  outlet  to 
the  ^Bgean  Sea  and  he  attributed  solely  to 
the  government  of  the  latter  State  the 
fault  of  the  non-execution  of  this  obliga- 
tion. 

"By  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,"  he  said, 
"the  Allies  undertook  to  insure  the  eco- 
nomic outlet  to  Bulgaria  in  the  ^Egean 
Sea.  This  did  not  mean,  and  was  never 
understood  to  mean,  that  the  Bulgarian 
boundary  was  to  be  extended  at  any  point 
to  the  coast  of  the  ^Egean."  Then,  after 
referring  to  the  arrangement  made  by  the 
treaty  on  Thrace  of  August  10,  1920,  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  right  of  an  outlet 
to  Bulgaria  in  the  ^gean  by  the  Treaty 
of  Lausanne,  "Bulgaria,"  he  said,  "was 
not  satisfied  with  this  solution  and  during 
the  Lausanne  Conference  her  representa- 
tive claimed  that  a  lease  in  perpetuity  of 
the  port  of  Dedeagatch  was  not  sufficient, 
and  that  they  wished  to  have  a  port  far- 
ther west;  that  when  they  found  out  that 
Greece  was  willing  to  satisfy  their  wish  of 
giving  them  another  port,  they  put  up  the 
demand  that  Bulgaria  should  have  the  ex- 
clusive administration  of  such  port;  and, 
not  being  satisfied  with  this,  they  de- 
manded the  exclusive  control  of  the  rail- 
way to  such  port.  Then,  when  the  Allies 
decided  to  have  an  international  adminis- 
tration of  the  corridor  and  a  draft  treaty 
to  that  effect  was  presented  to  Bulgaria 
for  dealing  with  this  question,  "once  more 
the  Bulgarians,"  he  said,  "shifted  their 
ground  and  declared  that  what  they  really 
wanted  was  a  territorial  corridor  connect- 
ing Bulgaria  with  the  Sea,  and  that  they 
would  accept  nothing  less.  As  they  had 
no  right  whatever  to  make  such  a  claim, 
the  Allies  withdrew  the  draft  treaty  and 
declined  to  put  pressure  on  the  Greeks  to 
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make  further  concessions  to  Bulgaria's 
unreasonable  demands."  Mr.  McNeill, 
continuing,  said  that  Greece  then  offered 
to  Bulgaria  an  economic  outlet  to  Saloniki 
similar  to  that  of  Yugoslavia,  but  that 
offer  was  also  rejected.  "This  showed," 
added,  in  conclusion,  the  Undersecretary, 
"unmistakably  that  it  was  not  economic 
outlet  what  they  really  desired,  but  acqui- 
sition of  territory."  This  official  state- 
ment speaks  for  itself  and  comment  upon 
it  is  superfluous. 

Since  that  time  Greece  offered  the  eco- 
nomic outlet  to  Bulgaria,  but  to  no  avail. 
Thus,  in  the  summer  of  1924,  Senor  de  la 
Tterra,  at  one  time  Acting  President  of 
Mexico  and  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
who  now  presides  over  the  Franco-Bul- 
garian and  Greco-Bulgarian  Arbitral  Tri- 
bunal in  Paris,  visited  Athens.  From 
there  he  went  to  Sofia  and  proposed  on  the 
part  of  Greece  a  more  favorable  arrange- 
ment than  that  offered  at  Lausanne.  The 
offer  was  again  rejected,  because  Bulgaria 
desired  to  have  a  territorial  and  not  an 
economic  outlet  to  the  ^gean  Sea. 


The  question  may  therefore  be  asked, 
Why  does  Bulgaria  insist  on  acquiring  a 
territorial  outlet  to  the  ^Egean  Sea,  and 
why  is  she  not  satisfied  with  an  economic 
one,  since  the  latter  can  fully  satisfy  the 
purposes  of  trade  and  commerce?  The 
answer  is  that  the  underlying  reason  is 
not  of  an  economic,  but  of  a  political  na- 
ture. The  Bulgarians  wish  to  separate 
Greece  from  Eastern  Thrace  in  order  to 
prevent  Greece  from  acquiring  that  terri- 
tory, which  encircles  the  much-coveted 
city  of  Constantinople,  if  at  a  future  time 
the  Turks  are  expelled  from  Europe, 
which  is  not  improbable,  and  in  that  man- 
ner to  realize  their  dream  of  extending 
their  sovereignty  to  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
porus. 

When  Ignatieff,  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  signed  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  of  1878,  creating  a  greater 
Bulgaria,  extending  from  the  ^Egean  to 
the  Black  Sea,  "the  Greeks,"  he  exclaimed, 
"now  can  only  get  to  Byzantium  by  swim- 
ming." 


BULGARIAN  REPLY  TO  GORDON  GORDON-SMITH 

By  P.  M.  MATTHfiEF,  of  Sofia 


THIS  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  I 
am  called  upon  to  correct  Mr.  Gordon 
Gordon-Smith.  I  cannot  refrain  doing 
so  in  the  face  of  a  glaring  false  statement 
he  has  made  in  your  paper,  organ  of  jus- 
tice and  truth. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject 
under  discussion  between  Greece  and 
Yugoslavia — free  port  for  Serbia  in  Sa- 
lonica — very  cleverly  presented  by  him  to 
your  readers  in  favor  of  Yugoslavia.  His 
business  is  to  write  up  Yugoslavia,  but  I 
do  object  and  protest  against  the  glaring 
falsehood  he  has  uttered  in  his  article  in 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  for  February — "Bal- 
kan Problems  and  Balkan  Peace." 

Truth  only  will  bring  peace  to  the 
Balkans.  All  deviation  from  it  can  only 
keep  alive  the  injustice  saddled  upon  parts 
of  them.  Mr.  Gordon  Gordon-Smith  does 
not  work  for  peace  by  falsifying  history 
and  facts. 

In  the  article  in  question  he  speaks 
without  compunction  of  the  Macedonian 


Slavs  as  Serbs  and  of  their  Serbian  origin ; 
he  speaks  of  the  same  Slavs  under  Greek 
rule  as  of  the  same  nationality. 

Never  has  there  been  a  Serbian  popula- 
tion in  Macedonia  south  of  the  Shar 
Mountain.  The  Macedonian  Slavs  were 
Bulgarians,  and  Macedonia  was  the  center 
of  a  Bulgarian  powerful  kingdom  when 
Servia  was  a  small  principality  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  I  will  cite 
only  one  prominent  historical  fact.  The 
great  Byzantine  emperor,  Basil  II,  is 
known  in  history  as  the  Bulgarochton 
(Bulgarian  killer).  He  reigned  976- 
1026.  This  famous  warrior  emperor  waged 
a  forty-year  war  against  the  Bulgarian 
king  Samuel,  who  had  his  capital  in 
Ochrida,  western  Macedonia.  At  the  de- 
cisive battle  in  1014,  15,000  Bulgarian 
prisoners  fell  into  the  emperor's  hands 
and  he  had  their  eyes  gouged  out,  leaving 
one  eye  to  every  hundred,  and  sent  them 
home. 
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Mr.  Gordon  Gordon-Smith  will  talk 
less  boldly  of  the  Macedonian  Slavs  being 
of  Serbian  descent  should  he  read  the 
magnificent  work  of  Gustave  Schlum- 
berger — Epopee  Byzantine  ("Le  tueur  de 
Bulgares").  The  second  Balkan  war  ended 
by  horrors  committed  by  the  Greek  mili- 
tary upon  .the  Bulgarian  population  of 
Macedonia  ("Report  of  the  International 
Commission  to  Inquire  into  the  Causes 
and  Conduct  of  the  Balkan  Wars/'  insti- 
tuted by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace). 

There  has  never  been  a  question  of  Serb- 
ians in  Macedonia,  neither  in  the  time  of 
Basil  II  nor  during  the  Balkan  wars — a 
very  small  but  not  insignificant  detail.  I 
said  that  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
Balkan  war  the  Greeks  by  order  committed 
horrors  upon  the  Macedonian  Bulgarian 
population.  King  Constantine  thought  he 
had  reached  the  height  of  glory  attained 
by  Basil  II,  and,  to  commemorate  his 
prowess,  had  a  medal  struck  with  the 
effigy  of  himself  on  the  obverse  side  and 
that  of  Basil  II  on  the  reverse,  with  the 
appropriate  dates.  A  worthy  emulation! 

As  Basil  II  had  treated  the  Bulgarians 
of  Macedonia  in  1014,  date  of  the  de- 
cisive battle,  so  had  Constantine  treated 
the  same  in  1913.  It  remains  with  Mr. 
Gordon  Gordon- Smith  to  prove  that  there 
has  been  any  interruption  between  these 
two  epochs  as  to  the  nationality  of  the 
Macedonian  Slavs.  But  he  must  serve  at 
one  altar  only.  To  talk  of  Serbian  Mace- 
donians as  people  of  the  country  is  simply 
ridiculous. 

The  following  translation  from  a  Yugo- 
slav, Croatian,  paper  should,  if  anything 
will,  edify  Mr.  Gordon  Gordon- Smith  as 
to  the  nationality  of  the  Macedonian 
Slavs : 

"Harvatcko  Pravo,"  of  Zagreb,  of  the  26th 
February  last,  writes : 

As  noticed  in  another  part,  the  honorable 
statesman,  Dr.  Voia  Velkovitch,  declared  re- 
cently, in  the  Belgrade  Schupshtina,  that  the 
Serbo -Bulgarian  understanding  was  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distant  future,  that  the  bases 
and  conditions  for  such  were  for  the  Bul- 
garians to  renounce  formally  their  claims  to 
the  so-called  South  Serbia  (Macedonia). 

Has  Dr.  Voia  Velkovitch  the  right  to  make 
such  a  demand? 


We  will  not  pause  on  the  fact  that  Mace- 
donia during  the  middle  ages  was  the  cradle 
and  mother  of  the  Bulgarian  State.  We  will 
neither  do  so  on  the  fact  that  the  Slav  popu- 
lation in  Macedonia  in  language  and  cos- 
tumes, as  also  in  physiognomy,  is  Bulgarian, 
and  that  it  is  conscious  as  such. 

We  will  not  insist  that  the  best  cultured 
and  political  Bulgarian  men  are  of  Mace- 
donian origin. 

The  Serbians  say  that  the  present  Bul- 
garian national  consciousness  of  the  Mace- 
donian population  is  the  result  of  Bulgarian 
national  propaganda  within  the  last  few 
years  of  the  Turkish  rule  over  this  country. 

The  Serbian  assertion  is  destroyed  by  the 
fact  that  the  national  Bulgarian  of  Mace- 
donia was  wideawake  early  in  the  XlXth 
century,  a  period  when  there  could  not  pos- 
sibly exist  any  exarchate  influence,  then  non- 
existent, or  propaganda  from  Sofia.  The 
Serbian  pretention  is  demolished  also  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  west  European  travelers 
who  have  traversed  the  country  have  found 
Macedonia  a  Bulgarian  country  and  they 
have  stated  that  the  nationality  of  the  people 
is  Macedonian. 

Of  these  travelers  and  writers  we  will 
mention  the  distinguished  French  writer  and 
poet  Lamartine,  Adolphe  Blangui,  eminent 
economist  and  statesman,  and  particularly 
Cyprien  Robert.  The  last  was  professor  of 
the  Slav  languages  in  the  College  de  France, 
wrote  extensively  on  the  history  of  the 
Slavs,  and  is  author  of  a  work,  "Les  Slavs 
de  Turquie." 

The  greater  part  of  this  work  concerns 
the  Bulgarian  people.  He  was  the  first 
Frenchman  to  draw  the  ethnographical  fron- 
tiers of  Bulgaria.  In  this  work  the  author 
says  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Macedonian 
population  is  of  Bulgarian  nationality.  The 
Bulgarian  population  spreads  to  western  Al- 
bania;  that  in  Salonica  there  are  as  many 
Bulgarians  as  Greeks.  The  Bulgarians  also 
occupy  very  important  parts  of  Thrace  as 
far  as  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  Certainly 
during  the  XlVth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Dushan  the  Strong,  the  Serbian  State  spread 
temporarily  over  some  parts  of  Macedonia. 
This  occupation  of  parts  of  Macedonia 
lasted  less  than  fifty  years,  and  of  course 
had  no  influence  on  the  settled  ethnograph- 
ical conditions  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that 
the  last  Christian  ruler  in  Prilep  (Mace- 
donia), Marco  Kralevitch,  was  of  Serbian 
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nationality  and  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Sultan,  but  the  people  he  ruled  over  was 
Bulgarian. 

Will  Mr.  Gordon  Gordon-Smith  explain 
why  do  the  persecuted  Macedonian  Slavs, 
whether  by  Greek  or  Yugoslav  rulers,  in- 
variably flee  for  shelter  into  Bulgaria, 
with  the  Bulgarians,  avoiding,  as  they 
would  avoid  the  plague,  respectively  Yugo- 
slav or  Greek  territory  ? 


DEFENSE  AND  COMPULSORY 
MILITARY  TRAINING 

By  LUCIA  AMES  MEAD 

THE  recent  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
New  York  City  college  students  in 
protest  against  compulsory  military  train- 
ing, the  abolition  of  all  military  training 
from  the  Cleveland  schools,  the  protest  of 
college  students  at  the  Evanston  Confer- 
ence six  months  ago,  and  similar  protests 
are  invoking  serious  consideration  of  the 
injecting  of  military  training  as  a  com- 
pulsory feature  into  American  schools. 
European  public  schools,  almost  entirely 
exclude  such  training,  though  since  our 
War  Department  has  been  so  aggressive 
in  the  matter  here,  there  is  a  recent  tend- 
ency to  imitate  us.  These  protests  are  in 
line  with  the  statement  of  Secretary 
Hughes:  "So  far  as  we  can  see  into  the 
future,  the  United  States  is  not  in  the 
slightest  danger  of  aggression;  in  no  single 
power  and  in  no  possible  combination  of 
powers  lies  any  menace  to  our  security." 

The  average  military  man  who  is  play- 
ing war  games  is  not  a  statesman,  thinks 
little  about  substitutes  for  war,  but  thinks 
in  the  terms  of  out-worn  slogans.  His 
judgment  as  to  the  likelihood  of  future 
war  has  no  more  value  than  that  of  the 
man  in  the  street.  In  fact,  the  average 
man  is  far  less  obsessed  by  the  notion  that 
questions  of  boundary  line  and  honor  can 
be  settled  by  explosives. 

While  we  may  choose  to  enter  another 
World  War,  should  one  come,  as  our  for- 
eign investments  and  merchant  marine 
might  suffer,  our  land  is  not  in  the  slight- 
est danger  from  invasion,  or  even  in  a 
World  War,  except  through  the  air.  In 
such  a  war  infantry  would  be  of  little  avail 
at  home.  In  our  five  foreign  wars,  includ- 
ing the  World  War,  we  lost  fewer  killed 


in  battle  than  we  have  had  murdered  in 
the  last  ten  years — a  ghastly  fact  from 
one  point  of  view  and  far  too  little  known. 

The  authorities  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity have  refused  the  petition  of  the  stu- 
dents, but  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Business  has  just  changed  its  policy  on 
account  of  protests,  and  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity has  yielded  to  the  protest  to  make 
military  training  optional.  The  issue  is 
fast  becoming  a  burning  question,  as  the 
public  is  just  awakening  to  the  quiet,  per- 
sistent drive  of  the  War  Department  to 
give  military  training  to  every  boy  pos- 
sible. Having  failed  in  Congress  in  1920 
to  secure  complete  military  training,  it 
aims  to  come  as  near  it  as  possible  and  is 
securing  increasing  sums  from  taxpayers 
to  train  men  for  the  infantry,  just  as  a 
disarmament  conference  is  being  arranged. 
Since  1923  Russia  has  reduced  her  army 
more  than  one-half;  Germany  hers  to  less 
than  one-eighth;  France  her  army  about 
one-quarter.  Our  little  army  has  in- 
creased about  one-quarter,  and  while  our 
population  since  Washington's  day  has  in- 
creased 28  times,  our  cost  for  defense  has 
increased  over  600  times. 

Though  our  standing  army  is  small,  we 
have  made  a  large  increase  in  our  navy  and 
demand  one  now  as  large  as  Great 
Britain's.  The  British  Isles  cannot  feed 
themselves  as  we  can,  are  in  gunshot  of 
France,  and  have,  with  their  possessions, 
twice  our  coast-line  to  defend.  They  have 
valid  reason  for  a  far  larger  navy  than 
we  have.  The  growing  ambition  of  our 
War  and  Navy  departments  indicates  a 
spirit  hostile  to  that  of  our  previous  poli- 
cies, to  the  pronouncements  of  President 
Coolidge,  and  to  the  Locarno  spirit. 

Many  have  seen  the  valuable  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  Winthrop  D.  Lane,  "Military  in 
Schools  and  Colleges,"  which  presents 
facts  that  amaze  the  average  citizen  (to 
be  had  at  ten  cents  each,  or  $5  a  hundred, 
387  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New  York) . 
The  figures  show  that,  in  a  course  of  four 
summers'  training,  five  hours  the  first 
year  and  three  hours  the  second  year  are 
the  only  ones  devoted  to  training  for  citi- 
zenship, while  468  hours  are  devoted  to 
military  training. 

The  alluring  E.  0.  T.  C.  Manual  tells 
parents :  "The  purpose  of  this  book  is  not 
to  make  soldiers  out  of  your  boys."  But 
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the  Manual  of  Infantry  Drill  Regulations 
with  E.  0.  T.  C.,  1925,  declares  frankly: 
"They  are  being  trained  to  be  soldiers" 
The  number  of  young  men  at  the  summer 
camps  when  they  began  in  1021  was  over 
10,000;  in  1924  it  was  34,000.  Last  sum- 
mer General  Pershing  said:  "The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when,  instead  of  training 
35,000  men  we  will  be  training  100,000 
each  year."  Taxpayers,  take  notice. 

Yet  the  money,  after  all,  is  of  least 
consideration.  The  prime  consideration 
is  that  parents  are  being  misled,  foreign 
countries  are  looking  on  us  as  strangely 
reversing  our  old  and  satisfying  attitude 
of  non-suspicion,  and  our  young  men  are 
being  won  over  by  sophistry  and  misinfor- 
mation to  an  increased  reliance  on  force 
and  suspicion  of  other  nations.  The  crass 
statements,  many  of  them  distorted  and 
false,  which  have  been  given  out  by  re- 
sponsible army  and  navy  men  in  recent 
years,  cannot  fail  to  influence  uninformed 
and  credulous  youth,  who  are  allured  by 
a  cheap  vacation  and  the  undoubted  physi- 
cal benefits  of  the  training  camps.  Of 
course,  these  same  physical  benefits  could 
be  given  without  instruction  in  how  to 
skilfully  break  the  neck  of  an  enemy  sol- 
dier, how  to  stab  with  the  bayonet,  kick 
in  the  crotch,  etc.,  which  has  been  given 
in  the  manual  used  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity and  written  by  Colonel  James  A.  Moss 
and  Major  John  W.  Lang,  both  of  the 
United  States  Army.  The  title  page  says 
that  it  is  "The  Military  Bible" ;  that  300,- 
000  copies  had  been  sold,  and  that  it  had 
been  adopted  in  105  military  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  notion  that  soldiers  are  the  first 
line  of  defense  is  true  only  so  far  as  our 
least  dangers  are  concerned.  When  we 
train  young  men  and  women,  too,  to  de- 
fend our  country  from  its  shocking  an- 
nual loss  of  600,000  innocents,  who  perish 
from  preventable  accident  and  preventable 
disease,  we  shall  really  be  doing  something 
valid  for  defense.  Our  miners  are  a  far 
greater  defense  of  the  Republic  than  army 
or  navy  men  could  possibly  be.  I  think 
their  casualties  in  the  long  run  have  been 
greater.  Without  them  we  should  be  sit- 
ting on  the  ground  as  in  the  Stone  Age, 
without  so  much  as  a  nail  or  a  knife,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  gun.  But  compare  the 
difference  in  public  emotion  and  senti- 


ment when  a  mine  disaster  occurs,  like 
that  recently  in  Alabama,  with  that  when 
the  submarine  went  down  at  Block  Island, 
though  fewer  lives  were  lost  in  it. 

This  is  not  an  argument  by  a  non-re- 
sister,  not  a  plea  for  abolition  of  the  army 
until  the  nations  disarm  together.  This 
article  is  to  tell  what  the  War  Department 
is  doing  with  its  large  number  of  super- 
fluous officers,  who  want  to  train  every 
boy  to  be  a  soldier.  It  is  to  show  unin- 
formed parents  that  their  sons  can  serve 
their  country  far  better,  if  service  is  what 
they  really  desire,  than  by  adding  to  our 
17,000  officers  in  a  125,000  army  a  host 
of  more  reserve  officers.  These  would 
largely  waste  their  time  and  effort  except 
for  some  now  unforeseen  contingency 
which  America  can  prevent  if  she  properly 
co-operates  now  with  other  nations.  What 
our  young  people  need  to  be  taught  is  how 
to  save  life.  One  citizen  saved  is  worth 
more  than  one  dead  enemy. 

Now,  as  to  the  increasing  effort  to  put 
military  training  into  schools  and  colleges. 
Professor  Sargent,  a  Harvard  expert  on 
physical  training,  decried  military  train- 
ing for  adolescents.  After  a  detailed  study 
of  the  matter,  he  concludes:  "After  tak- 
ing the  most  favorable  view  possible  of 
military  drill  as  a  physical  exercise,  we 
are  led  to  conclude  that  its  constrained 
positions  and  closely  localized  movements 
do  not  afford  the  essential  requisites  for 
developing  the  muscles  and  improving  the 
respiration  and  circulation  and  thereby 
improving  the  general  health  and  condi- 
tion of  the  system.  My  principal  objec- 
tion to  military  drill  is  that  it  does  not  to 
any  extent  meet  the  physiological  de- 
mands of  the  body." 

The  latest  formulated  protests  have 
been  made  through  nearly  all  of  the  re- 
ligious denominations,  which  have  been 
holding  national  conventions,  and  are  still 
further  manifested  in  a  new  organization 
headed  by  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Boston,  entitled  "Massachusetts  Commit- 
tee on  Militarism  in  Education."  This 
committee  has  just  issued  a  careful  pam- 
phlet of  fifteen  pages  which  canvases  the 
facts  and  shows  that  Massachusetts  has 
far  more  students  having  military  drill 
than  any  other  State  in  the  country.  In 
eighteen  of  twenty-three  public  high 
schools  which  have  military  drill  the  train- 
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ing  is  compulsory  and  participation  in 
drill  a  prerequisite  for  graduation.  Bos- 
ton pays  $30,000  annually  for  its  military 
instruction.  "In  those  communities  where 
the  training  is  optional  the  drill  instruc- 
tor usually  acts  as  general  recruiting 
agent  for  his  cadet  companies.  An  aver- 
age of  less  than  25  per  cent  take  the  drill, 
the  remainder  taking  physical  training." 
This  pamphlet  contains  much  valuable  ma- 
terial, including  the  report  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  1915,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  preparedness  wave, 
which  opposed  military  training  in  the 
schools.  In  1919  the  State  Department  of 
Education  went  on  record  as  opposing 
military  drill.  The  President  of  the 
American  Physical  Education  Association 
declares  that  "military  training  as  physi- 
cal education  is  utterly  inadequate." 

Army  officers  who  are  detailed  to  read 
papers  in  favor  of  military  training  are 
having  material  supplied  them  from  some 
headquarters,  as  has  recently  been  shown 


by  the  ludicrous  exhibit  of  two  parallel 
columns,  giving  the  same  identical  speech 
uttered  by  different  officers  in  different 
States  and  reprinted  in  a  college  journal. 
The  rapid  increase  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  in  schools  and  colleges,  a 
thing  unknown  even  in  Germany  before 
the  war,  compels  careful  study  of  the  re- 
spective values  of  military  and  physical 
training.  Germany  found  it  best  to  give 
most  careful  physical  training  to  her  boys. 
Leonard  Wood  commended  their  practice 
of  giving  no  real  military  training  before 
the  nineteenth  year.  The  very  weaklings 
who  are  excluded  from  military  training 
are  those  who  need  special  physical  train- 
ing to  overcome  little  weaknesses  that  are 
remediable.  The  widespread  notion  of 
parents  that  military  training  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  good  physical  training  is  begin- 
ning to  wane  and  a  reconsideration  of  the 
whole  subject  is  imperative,  in  view  of  the 
ambitions  of  the  War  Department. 
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GENERAL  LASSITER'S  REPORT 
ON  TACNA-ARICA 

(The  dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru  over 
the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  dates  back 
to  1879,  when  war  broke  out  between  Chile 
on  the  one  hand  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on 
the  other.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  Chile, 
the  victor  was  awarded  the  Peruvian  prov- 
ince of  Tarapaca  and  also  received  under 
another  agreement  the  Bolivian  province  of 
Antofagasta.  Tacna  and  Arica  were  not 
awarded  to  Chile,  but  by  article  3  of  the 
treaty  were  left  in  the  possession  of  Chile 
for  10  years,  after  which  a  plebiscite  was  to 
be  held  to  determine  their  nationality.  The 
plebiscite  was  not  held  in  1893,  nor  has  it 
been  held  since.  In  1922,  in  Washington, 
Chile  and  Peru  signed  a  protocol  agreeing  to 
submit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  plebiscite 
should  be  held.  In  the  award  of  March  4, 
1925,  President  Coolidge  determined  that  the 
plebiscite  should  be  held,  and  the  Plebiscitary 


Commission,  headed  by  General  Pershing,  has 
been  at  work  in  Tacna  and  Arica  ever  since 
August  4.  1925,  to  prepare  for  it.  The  reasons 
for  the  failure  to  hold  the  plebiscite  are  set 
forth  in  the  accompanying  statement  by 
General  Lassiter,  which  he  presented  to  the 
commission  in  Arica  on  June  14.  Following 
his  statement,  the  commission  voted  to  aban- 
don the  plebiscite  altogether.  The  full  text 
of  General  Lassiter's  statement,  which  was 
released  in  Arica,  and  made  available  at  the 
Department  of  State  as  received  by  cable, 
follows : ) 

Arica,  Dated  June  14,  1926. 
Received  10:00  a.  m. 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington: 

The  president  of  the  commission  made  the 
following  statement  at  the  session  of  the 
Plebiscitary  Commission  on  June  14,  1926, 
in  recording  his  vote  on  the  motion  *o  ter- 
minate the  plebiscite: 
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Outline  of  Reasons  for  Requiring  a  Definite 
Termination  of  the  Tacna-Arica  Plebiscitary 
Proceedings  Contemplated  in  the  Aivard. 

One.  Desire  to  acquaint  the  commission 
somewhat  more  fully  than  I  have  heretofore 
done  with  the  views  which  have  prompted 
me  to  present  the  momentous  resolution  that 
I  was  constrained  to  lay  before  the  commis- 
sion at  its  last  meeting  and  which  are  now 
prompting  me  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of 
its  being  adopted. 

The  decision  to  terminate,  and  terminate 
unsuccessfully,  the  constructive  work  of  this 
commission  is  one  which  in  my  opinion  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  if  any  other  course  consist- 
ent with  honor  and  justice  is  open  to  us. 
It  is  only  a  solemn  sense  of  imperative  duty 
in  the  performance  of  a  harsh  and  unpleas- 
ant task  which  drives  me  to  the  conclusion 
already  announced. 

Suggested  More  Time  for  Adjustment 

I  should  not  want  to  see  any  avenue  left 
unexplored  which  might  lead  to  a  solution 
of  the  problem  before  us,  and  hence  at  the 
last  meeting  I  suggested  the  desirability  of 
affording  time  to  the  various  agencies  now 
seeking  a  method  of  adjustment  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose.  I  desire  to  include  as 
a  part  of  this  address  the  remarks  which  I 
made  at  the  last  meeting,  in  which  I  invited 
unanimous  agreement  permitting  the  status 
quo  to  be  preserved  until  the  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations had  been  prosecuted  further,  the 
reply  thereto  of  his  excellency  the  Chilean 
member  and  my  further  remarks  in  intro- 
ducing the  resolution  for  a  termination  of 
plebiscitary  proceedings. 

Two.  I  intend  in  my  present  remarks  to 
attempt  principally  to  explain  my  views  (a) 
as  to  the  power  of  the  commission  to  take 
the  action  expressed  in  the  pending  resolu- 
tion, and  (b)  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence or  information  because  of  which  I 
have  been  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
accomplishment  of  the  fundamental  task  of 
the  commission  is  impossible. 

(a)  The  power  and  the  correlative  duty 
to  refuse  to  hold  a  plebiscitary  election  in 
the  absence  of  suitable  plebiscitary  condi- 
tions. 

Three.  The  commission  is  charged  with 
the  holding  of  a  plebiscite,  but  not  as  an  end 
in  itself.  It  is  to  do  this  only  as  the  means 
duly  selected  for  obtaining  a  free  and  there- 


fore effective  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
people  of  Tacna-Arica. 

Logically  and  legally,  the  commission  is 
not  required  to  do  a  vain  and  futile  thing. 
Only  so  long  as  the  obtaining  of  an  effec- 
tive expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  by 
means  of  a  plebiscite  is  to  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected or  reasonably  hoped  for  is  the  com- 
mission under  a  binding  obligation  to  hold 
a  plebiscite.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be- 
comes entirely  manifest  that  the  hope  of  us 
obtaining  an  effective  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people  has  become  a  delusion  it  be- 
comes pari  passu  the  duty  of  the  commission 
not  simply  to  suspend  or  discontinue  the  ef- 
forts of  the  commission  to  hold  a  plebiscite, 
but  to  bring  them  to  a  definite  end,  and,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  importance  of  the  interests 
affected,  there  should  be  an  explanation  of 
the  reasons  or  the  state  of  facts  by  which 
the  commission  has  been  constrained  to  ter- 
minate the  enterprise  as  well  as  due  record 
of  its  decision  to  that  effect. 

These  remarks  would  be  unduly  extended 
if  I  were  now  to  attempt  the  presentation  to 
the  commission  of  a  full  and  adequate  state- 
ment of  all  the  considerations  which  have 
constrained  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
commission  is  under  a  duty,  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  award,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
plebiscitary  enterprise  upon  its  making  a 
definite  finding  of  fact  that  conditions  which 
are  irremediable  by  the  commission  prevent- 
ing the  holding  of  a  fair  plebiscite.  To 
several  of  these  considerations,  however,  I 
may  perhaps  appropriately  refer  at  this  time. 
Four.  The  arbitrator  has  sufficiently  indi- 
cated that  the  commission  is  not  empowered 
to  conduct  a  futile  plebiscite  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  form. 

Obligation  Carried  in  Award 

To  my  mind  the  grant  of  power  and  au- 
thority to  the  commission  involved  in  its 
being  authoritatively  entrusted  with  com- 
plete control  over  the  plebiscite  (award,  p. 
44,  C.  1)  carries  with  it  a  correlative  im- 
plied obligation  not  only  to  exercise  this 
complete  control  for  the  effectuating  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  commission  was 
brought  into  existence,  but  also  to  refrain 
from  using  its  powers  in  carrying  on  ac- 
tivities which  are  foreign  to  this  purpose  or 
from  functioning  in  any  way  in  the  doing 
of  acts  which  are  foreign  thereto. 
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Now,  the  end  of  the  purpose  to  be  achieved, 
as  the  arbitrator  has  said  in  paragraph  6  of 
his  opinion  explaining  the  grounds  of  his 
decision  of  January  15,  1926,  is  the  holding 
of  a  fair  plebiscite.  The  arbitrator  has 
also  said  in  the  same  paragraph  and  opinion 
that  the  agreement  for  a  plebiscite  would  not 
be  satisfied  by  the  holding  of  a  plebiscite 
as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  that  if  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  a  fair  plebiscite  may  be 
held  are  not  observed  by  either  party  the 
responsibility  must  rest  upon  the  party  or 
parties  to  which  the  failure  may  be  attrib- 
uted. What  consequences  were  thus  contem- 
plated by  the  arbitrator  as  those  which  would 
or  might  follow  the  conduct  of  either  nation 
if  it  refused  to  permit  a  fair  plebiscite  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  open  to  substantial 
doubt,  although  under  the  situation  actually 
existing  on  the  15th  of  January,  1926,  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  appropriate  for  the 
arbitrator  to  be  more  precise. 

The  principle  is  a  fundamental  one,  that 
the  award,  as  it  is  authoritatively  expounded 
by  the  arbitrator,  is  to  be  regarded  in  legal 
intendment  as  a  part  of  the  agreement  of 
Chile  and  Peru  for  a  plebiscite.  The  propo- 
sition of  the  arbitrator  announced  January 
15,  1926,  that  the  agreement  for  a  plebiscite 
would  not  be  satisfied  by  holding  what  would 
amount  only  to  the  mere  form  of  a  plebiscite, 
involves,  therefore,  the  proposition  that  an 
undertaking  by  the  commission  of  the  task 
of  holding  an  unfair,  ineffective  and  inade- 
quate plebiscite  would  not  be  within  the 
franchise  of  power  which  the  commission  de- 
rives from  the  agreement  for  a  plebiscite, 
treating  the  award  of  course  as  a  part 
thereof. 

Unfair  Plebiscite  Beyond  Just  Powers 

On  this  ground  alone  I  deem  it  to  be 
clearly  beyond  the  just  powers  of  the  com- 
mission to  undertake  conscientiously  the 
holding  of  an  unfair  and  make-believe  plebis- 
cite which  cannot  be  expressive  of  the  will 
of  the  people.  To  undertake  the  holding  of 
a  plebiscite  as  a  mere  matter  of  form — a 
plebiscite  which,  as  is  known  in  advance, 
cannot  be  a  fair  one — would  therefore  con- 
stitute a  flagrant  usurpation  of  power. 

A  post-election  contest  is  not  the  only  rem- 
edy for  unsuitable  plebiscitary  conditions,  nor 
is  it  the  appropriate  remedy  therefor. 

Five.  As  I  understand  the  view  of  His 
Excellency  the  Chilean  member,  the  award 


of  March  4,  1925,  is  regarded  as  conclusively 
establishing  the  suitability  of  plebiscitary 
conditions  on  that  date,  whereupon  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  commission  is  bound  by  a 
presumption  that  these  conditions  have  con- 
tinued throughout  the  plebiscitary  period,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  this  presumption  may  be 
challenged  in  the  only  way  expressly  recog- 
nized in  the  award  to  win  by  a  post-election 
contest. 

As  regards  the  former  of  these  proposi- 
tions, it  may  perhaps  be  conceded  that  the 
award  is  a  binding  arbitral  adjudication  to 
the  effect  that  the  situation  existing  March 
4,  1925,  was  such  as  to  justify  the  belief  that 
suitable  plebiscitary  conditions  then  pre- 
vailed or  could  be  created  within  a  reason- 
able time  if  the  two  nations  concerned  and 
the  commission  performed  their  respective 
duties. 

As  regards  the  presumption  referred  to, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  there  is  no  room 
for  the  application  of  such  a  presumption 
where  it  is  repelled  by  well-known  facts. 
The  commission  may  not  shut  its  eyes  and 
refuse  to  see  what  the  world  sees  when 
doubt  reopens  into  certainty  and  conviction 
and  when  it  is  thus  made  to  appear  beyond 
peradventure  that  the  commission  is  denied 
the  opportunity  of  performing  its  appointed 
task,  which  is  the  holding  of  a  fair  plebiscite. 
I  can  see  no  just  foundation  for  the  conten- 
tion that  the  commission  ought  to  perform 
some  useless  similar  task  which  it  has  not 
been  empowered  to  perform. 

Principles  of  Justice  Involved  in  Case 

The  view  that  only  through  a  post-election 
contest  may  the  arbitral  authorities  deal 
with  plebiscitary  conditions  which  are  fa- 
tally bad  and  which,  so  far  as  the  powers  of 
the  commission  are  concerned,  are  of  an  en- 
during and  permanent  nature  is  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  well-recognized  principles  of 
justice  which  govern  the  relations  of  private 
persons  who  enter  into  agreement  with  one 
another  and  it  will  not  bear  careful  analysis 
when  the  award  as  a  whole  is  carefully  scru- 
tinized. 

In  respect  of  the  former  suggestion,  the 
position  of  Chile  and  Peru  may  be  regarded 
for  the  moment  as  analogous  to  that  of  two 
men  who  have  agreed  upon  the  doing  of  a 
series  of  acts  which  when  accomplished  will 
determine  the  ownership  of  a  certain  piece 
of  property.  In  such  case  it  is  good  law  and 
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good  sense  that  when  one  man,  in  breach 
of  his  agreement,  refuses  to  perform  one  of 
the  series  of  agreed  acts  in  question  the  other 
man,  provided  the  act  omitted  is  an  essen- 
tial term  of  the  contract,  is  exonerated  from 
further  performance  of  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

In  respect  of  the  latter  suggestion,  I  do  not 
deny  that  a  post-election  contest  may  serve 
as  the  occasion  incident  to  which  the  proper 
authorities  may  be  prompted  to  pass  upon 
the  sufficiency  of  fundamental  condition  and 
thus  to  set  aside  a  plebiscitary  election,  for 
it  may  be  made  to  appear  in  the  course  of 
such  contest  that  the  election  already  held 
is  vitiated  because  of  permanently  unsuitable 
conditions.  Despite  this  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact, 
it  is  manifest  that  a  post-election  contest  is 
not  the  appropriate  remedy  for  permanently 
unsuitable  conditions  and  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  provides  no  adequate  remedy.  There- 
fore, since  the  only  consequence  expressly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  award  as  that  incident  to  a 
successful  contest  is  a  new  election  within 
three  months  (award,  p.  49),  permanently 
unsuitable  conditions,  however,  prevent  either 
a  first,  a  second  or  any  other  plebiscitary 
election  from  expressing  the  will  of  the 
people.  Hence  it  follows  with  reference 
thereto  that  a  contest  provides  in  and  of 
itself  no  means  for  the  obtaining  of  any  re- 
sults from  the  plebiscitary  adventure  and 
that  at  the  most  a  contest  is  adapted  only 
to  preventing  the  entry  of  an  erroneous  de- 
cree or  judgment. 

First  Election  Declared  Void 

When  the  case  presented  by  the  post-elec- 
tion contestant  established  unsuitable  con- 
ditions, necessitating  the  termination  of  the 
undertaking  without  holding  any  second  elec- 
tion, I  quite  agree  that  in  the  same  decision 
by  which  the  first  election  is  declared  void 
there  may  be  a  refusal  to  hold  another  elec- 
tion, but  the  latter  element  of  the  decision  is 
not  germane  to  the  purpose  for  which  a  con- 
test was  authorized  by  the  award,  which 
purpose  was  merely  that  of  impeaching  the 
result  of  the  plebiscitary  vote  as  announced, 
because  the  result  reached  does  not  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  people  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  (award,  p.  46).  A  decision  never  to 
take  a  plebiscitary  vote,  or  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, another  plebiscitary  vote,  might  be  an 
exercise  of  the  inherent  power  possessed  by 
the  authority  deciding  the  contest,  but  it 


would  be  made  in  spite  of  the  pendency  of  a 
contest,  not  because  of  such  pendency. 

The  foregoing  conception  of  the  power  of 
the  commission  is  confirmed  indirectly  by 
the  decisions  of  the  arbitrator. 

Six.  The  view  which  I  take  of  the  power 
and  indeed  the  duty  of  the  commission  to 
refuse  to  hold  an  election  unless  it  can  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  to  qualified  elec- 
tors, accords  with  language  used  by  arbi- 
trator in  his  supplementary  opinion  of  April 
2,  1925,  which  language  appears  otherwise 
inexplicable.  He  said:  "The  powers  of  the 
Plebiscitary  Commission  are  ample  to  guar- 
antee to  every  qualified  voter  full  assurance 
of  personal  protection  as  well  as  the  assur- 
ance that  his  vote  may  be  freely  cast  and 
will  fairly  be  counted;  that  arbitrator  has 
named  as  president  of  this  commission  Gen- 
eral Pershing,  a  distinguished  American,  who 
himself  embodies  every  guarantee  in  his 
character  and  personality." 

I  need  scarcely  pause  to  point  out  that  the 
power  of  the  commission  does  not  extend, 
and  the  arbitrator  manifestly  did  not  intend 
to  assert  that  it  extended,  to  the  protection 
of  voters  directly  or  to  the  guaranteeing  of 
protection  directly,  for  the  arbitrator  had 
no  thought  of  conferring  upon  the  commis- 
sion the  power  to  govern  the  plebiscitary 
territory  or  to  regulate  and  control  by  its 
own  authority  the  acts,  activities  and  con- 
ditions met  therein. 

The  meaning  of  this  language  is,  I  think, 
entirely  clear.  It  is  that  in  so  far  as  there 
shall  be  any  plebiscitary  election  the  com- 
mission is  in  duty  bound  to  see  to  it  that 
every  voter  is  duly  protected  while  voting 
and  while  seeking  and  awaiting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote.  If  this  is  true  the  obvious 
corollary  thereto  is  equally  true;  to  wit: 
That  if  the  commission  sees  itself  thwarted 
by  the  physical  power  of  the  government  in 
control  of  the  territory  from  providing  the 
guaranteed  protection,  then  there  shall  be 
no  plebiscitary  election,  nor  shall  any  plebis- 
citary voter  be  required  to  tarry  longer  in 
the  hope  of  discharging  ultimately  his  pa- 
triotic duty  to  vote. 

Fair  Expression  Believed  Hopeless 

My  conclusion  is  then  that  the  commission 
is  charged  with  an  unequivocal  duty  to  re- 
nounce further  attempt  to  hold  a  plebiscite 
whenever  the  task  of  obtaining  an  effective 
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expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  by  means 
of  a  plebiscite  becomes  hopeless. 

The  Test  of  Suitable  Conditions 
Seven.  The  commission  may  not  exact,  and 
it  has  not  exacted,  perfect  or  ideal  conditions 
enabling  a  perfect  or  ideal  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people  to  be  obtained.  All  that  is 
deemed  essential  is  that  the  conditions  at- 
tending the  plebiscite  shall  be  reasonably 
suitable  therefor  in  the  sense  that  there  shall 
be  a  reasonably  close  approximation  to  con- 
ditions under  which  the  persons  recognized 
in  the  award  as  qualified  electors  are  being 
manifestly  and  impartially  afforded  an  un- 
hindered and  unmenaced  opportunity  to  reg- 
ister and  to  vote,  the  tasks  to  which  the 
commission  has  been  devoting  itself. 

Eight.  For  10  months  the  commission  has 
labored  with  the  utmost  energy  and  devo- 
tion in  a  three-fold  task,  to  wit : 

1.  That    of    providing    the   machinery    for 
holding  a  duly  organized  and  regulated  plebi- 
scite, including  the  electoral  regulations  and 
other  measures   designed  to   eliminate  from 
the  ballots  cast,  or  at  all  events  from  the 
ballots  counted,  those  not  entitled  to  be  cast 
or  counted ; 

2.  That    of    creating    reasonably    suitable 
conditions  therefor  to  the  end  that  persons 
entitled  to  vote  shall  have  due  opportunity 
to  do  so;  and, 

3.  That  of  ascertaining  whether  such  suit- 
able conditions  have  been  attained  and  if  not 
whether  they  are  attainable. 

The  regulations  have  been  formulated  and 
in  general  the  first  of  these  three  tasks  has 
been  concluded.  As  to  this  task  it  is  felt 
that  a  satisfactory  measure  of  success  has 
crowned  the  work  of  the  commission. 

Nine.  In  respect  of  the  second  of  these 
tasks,  in  so  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  the  first 
task,  the  powers  of  the  commission  are  very 
limited,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  award 
left  the  Chilean  Government  in  absolute  and 
unqualified  control  of  the  plebiscitary  terri- 
tory. Indeed  the  commission  may  not  prop- 
erly do  more  than  to  suggest,  to  request  or 
to  demand  the  doing  of  or  refraining  from 
acts  by  the  Chilean  Government  where  com- 
pliance with  such  suggestions,  requests  or 
demands  appears  to  the  commission  to  be 
conducive  to  the  creation  of  suitable  condi- 
tions. The  second  task  above  referred  to 
might  therefore  well  have  been  described  as 
that  of  exhorting  the  Chilean  Government 
to  create  and  maintain  suitable  conditions. 


Believes  Commission  Has  Done  Duty 

While  the  second  task  has  in  my  opinion 
signally  failed  to  attain  the  object  striven 
for,  I  feel  that  the  commission  has  done  its 
full  duty  in  this  regard. 

The  making  of  specific  and  detailed  for- 
mal demands  or  requirements  has  been  re- 
sorted to  by  the  commission,  with  the  result 
that  nothing  more  than  some  slight  altera- 
tion of  apparent  conditions  has  been  brought 
about  and  with  no  change  perceptible  to  me 
in  the  fundamental  or  substantial  conditions. 
In  the  light  of  this  experience  the  commis- 
sion has  been  constrained  to  put  forth  its 
more  recent  efforts  principally  by  way  of  in- 
formal, individual  and  personal  appeals  to 
His  Excellency,  the  Chilean  member  of  the 
commission,  appeals  which  it  was  hoped 
might  be  communicated  to  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Chilean  Government  in  spirit  and  in  sub- 
stance. I  regret  to  be  forced  to  observe  that 
those  appeals  have  borne  no  fruit. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  futility  of  the 
formal  and  informal  representations  made 
in  the  hope  of  ameliorating  plebiscitary  con- 
ditions, I  recall  (apparent  omission  of  eight 
words.  Tel.  Sec.)  were  condemned  by  the 
commission  for  activities  inimical  to  a  fair 
plebiscite  and  whose  removal  from  their  po- 
sitions was  demanded  and  obtained,  have 
been  in  part  rewarded  by  higher  and  better 
positions  elsewhere  and  in  part  have  been 
given  other  appointments  in  the  plebiscitary 
territory  in  which  their  opportunities  to  ob- 
struct or  defeat  the  attempt  of  the  commis- 
sion to  hold  a  fair  plebiscite  are  substan- 
tially as  in  their  former  positions.  I  am  con- 
strained to  refer  also  to  the  fact  that  out- 
rageous criminals  like  Alvaro  Oliva,  Jorge 
Silva,  Esturo  Vaduli  Vanduli,  Filomento  Cer- 
dae  and  Jose  Benedicto  Mazuelos,  whose 
well  planned  and  systematic  acts  of  violence 
and  intimidation  against  helpless  Peruvians 
are  notorious  and  unquestioned,  still  remain, 
despite  our  informal  protest  repeatedly  made, 
and  retain,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chilean 
Government,  their  position  of  power  and  au- 
thority in  the  plebiscitary  campaign  organi- 
zation which  is  fostered  and  supported  by 
the  Chilean  Government. 

Disappointed  at  Result  of  Activities 

Ten.  In  respect  of  the  third  task  of  the 
commission,  that  of  ascertaining  whether 
suitable  plebiscitary  conditions  have  been  at- 
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tained  or  are  attainable,  I  defer  to  a  subse- 
quent portion  of  my  address  an  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  evidence  by  means  of  which 
this  ascertainment  has  been  sought  and  ob- 
tained. What  I  am  compelled  now  to  record 
is  the  bitterness  of  my  disappointment  which 
has  attended  the  result  of  this  task  or  activity 
of  the  commission,  for  there  has  been  to  my 
mind  a  conclusive  ascertainment  of  the  fact 
that  suitable  conditions  for  the  plebiscite, 
if  they  have  existed  at  any  time  within  re- 
cent years,  did  not  exist  when  the  commis- 
sion began  its  labors  in  August,  1925,  that 
they  do  not  now  exist  and  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  their  being  brought  into  exist- 
ence. 

Indeed,  so  flagrant  and  conspicuous  is  the 
lack  of  suitable  conditions  for  the  holding 
of  a  plebiscite  in  Tacna-Arica  that  almost 
immediately  after  I  arrived  here  to  succeed 
General  Pershing  I  began  to  notice  indica- 
tions thereof  which  boded  ill  for  the  success 
of  my  undertaking.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  great  mass  of  these  indications,  coupled 
with  the  reports  of  members  of  my  staff  con- 
cerning the  results  of  their  observations  and 
investigations  made  under  my  direction,  put 
an  end  to  my  hope  of  a  successful  plebisci- 
tary  outcome  of  our  undertaking  and  also  to 
my  doubt  as  to  whether  existing  plebiscitary 
conditions  permitted  the  holding  of  an  elec- 
tion. 

Since  the  time  my  doubts  have  been  only 
as  to  whether  plebiscitary  conditions  might 
not  improve  and  might  not  be  made  suitable. 

As  I  look  back  and  consider  in  retrospect 
the  activities  of  the  commission  since  I  have 
been  here,  I  feel  that  if  I  have  erred  in 
judgment  I  have  done  so  through  indulging 
too  long  the  hope  and  perhaps  through  per- 
mitting myself  to  be  influenced  by  too  slightly 
grounded  a  hope  that  conditions  would  im- 
prove materially  and  that  this  improvement 
might  (apparent  omission  in  cable)  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  plebiscitary  activities  and  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  was  in  virtue  of  this  general  reason- 
ing that  in  March  I  permitted  myself,  al- 
though not  without  grave  misgiving,  to  cast 
my  vote  in  opposition  to  interfering  with 
previous  arrangements  for  the  beginning  of 
registration.  My  hope  that  suitable  condi- 
tions would  already  have  been  created  by 
the  Chilean  Government  had  indeed  been  dis- 
appointed ;  in  fact,  my  hope  that  there  would 
be  any  subsequent  improvement  had  dwin- 
dled to  very  small  proportions. 


Registration  Boards  Were  at  Post 

Nevertheless  I  could  not  disregard  the 
manifest  advantage  of  economizing  the  time 
of  the  registration  boards  and  of  their  per- 
sonnel who  were  already  at  their  post  of 
duty  and  waiting  to  begin  work,  nor  could 
I  disregard  the  advantage  incident  to  the 
additional  information  as  to  plebiscitary  con- 
ditions which  the  expected  Peruvian  partici- 
pation in  the  proceedings  of  registration 
would  bring.  Weighing  these  advantages,  I 
felt  that  the  theoretical  injustice  of  inviting 
Peruvians  to  register  when  conditions  were 
unsuitable  was  a  matter  of  relatively  less 
practical  importance  and  that  any  theoreti- 
cal injustice  could  be  remedied  subsequently 
by  the  commission. 

Before  proceeding  to  mention  specifically 
the  considerations  that  control  my  prospec- 
tive vote  on  the  pending  resolution  I  may 
permit  myself  to  pause  a  moment  to  recall 
my  official  attitude  on  this  subject  in  the 
commission  in  order  to  point  out  that  while 
I  have  felt  constrained  at  times  to  observe 
a  somewhat  noncommittal  attitude  at  least 
officially,  there  has  been  nothing,  I  think, 
which  could  have  been  misunderstood. 

At  the  25th  meeting  of  the  commission,  held 
March  1,  1926,  after  referring  to  the  contem- 
plated beginning  of  the  work  of  registration 
I  made  the  following  statement: 

The  preliminary  work  of  the  commission 
is  now  approaching  its  close  and  we  are 
about  to  commence  the  actual  registration  of 
prospective  voters.  In  my  view  this  passage 
from  the  phase  of  preparation  for  the  plebi- 
scite to  that  of  actual  execution  involves  no 
commitment  as  to  the  conditions  which  now 
affect  or  which  in  the  past  have  affected  the 
carrying  on  of  a  plebiscite.  These  conditions 
must  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  be  under 
constant  scrutiny  and  the  whole  body  of 
information  thus  gained  must  be  used  in  ar- 
riving at  a  judgment  of  the  acceptability  of 
the  result  or  of  the  action  to  be  taken. 

At  the  28th  meeting  of  the  commission, 
held  March  14,  1926,  there  was  a  pending 
resolution  which  sought  to  defer  the  begin- 
ning of  registration  until  after  plebiscitary 
conditions  should  be  fundamentally  reformed 
as  well  as  a  resolution  which  in  effect  would 
have  required  registration  to  begin  on  the 
following  day.  My  expressed  view  was  in 
favor  of  a  short  postponement  of  the  be- 
ginning of  registrations,  that  is,  until  March 
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27,  1926,  .without  prejudice  to  any  action 
which  may  subsequently  appear  to  be  ad- 
vantageous or  necessary. 

Explained  Vote  to   Begin   Registration 

The  last  official  expression  of  my  atti- 
tude in  a  meeting  of  the  commission  occurred 
at  the  29th  meeting  held  March  25,  1926. 
At  this  meeting  I  had  occasion  to  explain  my 
vote  which  in  effect  permitted  the  work  of 
registration  to  begin  March  27,  1926.  What 
I  said  was  that  although  by  no  means  all  of 
the  prerequisites  to  a  fair  plebiscite  stated 
by  the  commission  had  been  complied  with 
in  substance,  I  was  disposed  to  continue 
plebiscitary  proceedings  with  the  hope  that 
appropriate  safeguards  for  the  plebiscite 
would  be  provided  and  with  the  intention 
of  observing  conditions  and  utilizing  all  in- 
formation gathered  throughout  the  plebiscite 
to  formulate  a  judgment  as  to  further  de- 
cisions to  be  taken. 

I  have  carried  out  the  intention  then  ex- 
pressed. I  have  continued  to  observe  con- 
ditions and  to  utilize  all  plebiscitary  infor- 
mation available  to  me.  The  judgment  which 
I  then  promised  to  formulate  I  have  now 
formulated. 

A  resolution  to  fix  a  plebiscitary  election 
day  and  thus  requiring  a  definite  expression 
of  that  judgment  has  now  been  pending  for 
some  time.  In  view  of  this  fact  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Chilean  member  was  well  within 
his  rights  when  at  our  meeting  of  June  9, 
1926,  he  insisted  upon  the  performance  of 
my  duty  to  give  an  immediate  expression 
of  the  judgment  so  formulated  by  me.  The 
vote  which  I  announce  at  the  close  of  these 
remarks  constitutes  the  formal  expression  of 
that  judgment. 

Further  remarks  explanatory  of  the  entire 
consistency  of  my  attitude  as  heretofore  as- 
sumed and  as  assumed  now  appear  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

It  seems  plain,  and  was  indeed  intimated 
by  me  at  the  March  25  meeting,  that  the  con- 
ditions which  must  exist  in  order  to  justify 
the  commission  in  proceeding  to  hold  the 
election,  to  count  the  ballots  and  to  report 
the  result  to  the  foreign  ministries  of  the 
two  nations  are  very  different  from  the  con- 
ditions which  would  justify  the  commission 
in  taking  the  tentative  step  of  permitting 
voters  to  start  entering  their  names  in  the 
registration  books.  I  refer  to  this  step  as 
tentative  because  the  act  of  authority  at  be- 


ginning of  registration  does  not  necessarily 
involve  cutting  off  the  privilege  of  registra- 
tion at  any  particular  time,  nor  does  it  nec- 
essarily involve  the  holding  of  a  plebiscitary 
election  at  a  particular  time  or  even  at  any 
time. 

Controversy  Has  Existed  for  Forty  Years 

I  conclude  my  reference  to  the  part  which 
I  played  in  the  highly  important  action 
taken  by  the  commission  at  its  March  25 
meeting  by  remarking  that  if  it  should  be 
my  lot  to  be  censured  for  being  influenced 
at  that  time  by  too  unsubstantial  a  hope  the 
fact  will,  I  trust,  not  be  overlooked  that  no 
ordinary  difficulties  or  discouragements 
ought  justly  to  have  dissuaded  the  commis- 
sion from  persisting  in  so  momentous  an  un- 
dertaking as  that  prescribed  by  the  award 
and  one  which,  if  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  would  confer  so  incalculable  a 
blessing  in  composing  a  controversy  between 
two  great  neighboring  nations  in  consequence 
of  which  the  peace  of  South  America  has  for 
forty  years  always  been  imperiled  and  some- 
times gravely  imperiled. 

The  time  for  a  definite  expression  of  the 
intention  of  the  commission  has  come. 

Whether  or  not  our  efforts  to  ameliorate 
conditions  have  been  too  greatly  prolonged, 
I  feel  that  every  doubt  concerning  a  pros- 
pective alteration  of  conditions  has  now 
been  dispelled.  It  is  to  my  mind  incontro- 
vertible that  the  plebiscitary  conditions  as 
they  now  exist  are  the  conditions  under 
which  the  plebiscite  will  be  held,  if  one  is 
held  at  all.  Further  delay  is  therefore  not 
to  be  tolerated.  The  commission  is  con- 
fronted by  the  manifest  duty  of  saying  on 
the  one  hand  that  conditions  are  reasonably 
suitable  and  of  appointing  a  day  for  the 
plebiscitary  election  or  of  saying  on  the  other 
hand  that  a  plebiscite  reasonably  expressive 
of  the  will  of  the  people  is  unattainable. 

The  commission  is  powerless  to  secure  a 
just  plebiscitary  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
people. 

As  I  have  already  foreshadowed,  my  con- 
clusion is  that  the  commission  is  unable  to 
hold  a  just  plebiscite  and  that  its  undertak- 
ing is  for  this  reason  impossible. 

No  Approximation  of  Expressing  People's  Will 

My  conclusion  that  the  plebiscitary  under- 
taking must  be  abandoned  is  based  upon  the 
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fact  well  established,  as  I  believe,  that  in 
respect  of  permitting  Peruvian  adherents  to 
vote  and  under  the  conditions  in  that  regard 
which  have  existed  since  the  commission 
came  into  existence,  which  now  exist,  and 
will  continue  to  exist,  there  is  no  reasonable 
approximation  to  such  a  plebiscitary  situa- 
tion as  is  essential  to  an  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people. 

The  criterion  to  be  applied  before  commis- 
sion may  refuse  to  continue  its  plebiscitary 
activities. 

The  fact  that  the  adherents  of  the  nation 
which  controls  the  plebiscitary  territory  are 
assured  of  an  adequate  opportunity  of  cast- 
ing their  votes  in  favor  of  Chile  need  not  be 
dilated  upon.  The  only  question  is  and  has 
been  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  opportunity 
of  casting  votes  for  Peru. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  this  question.  Is 
it  known  now  with  the  required  degree  of 
assurance  that  so  great  a  number  or  pro- 
portion of  Peruvian  sympathizers  among  the 
plebiscitary  electorate  have  been  or  will  be 
deterred  from  registering  and  voting  as  to 
impair  the  result? 

In  giving  to  this  question  an  aflh-mative 
answer,  I  am  impelled  to  say  that  in  view 
of  the  gravity  of  the  issue  I  could  scarcely 
bring  myself  to  regard  any  degree  of  as- 
surance as  meeting  the  demands  of  the  situ- 
ation if,  by  the  putting  forth  of  further  ef- 
fort and  the  exercise  of  greater  patience, 
a  better  and  more  assured  state  of  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  could  be  obtained. 
Hence,  in  spite  of  my  settled  and  positive 
conviction  of  the  impossibility  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  commission  of  holding  a  fair 
plebiscite,  I  should  nevertheless  favor  hold- 
ing the  best  plebiscite  within  our  power  if 
I  could  see  any  prospect  of  our  gaining  valu- 
able information  that  would  enable  the  above 
vital  question  to  be  answered  with  a  greater 
degree  of  assurance.  There  is,  however,  no 
such  prospect,  for  after  an  election  or  at- 
tempted election  we  should  have  no  better 
means  than  we  have  now  of  counting  or 
estimating  the  number  or  proportion  of  ab- 
sent Peruvian  sympathizers  whose  absence 
was  due  to  the  want  of  proper  protection 
and  proper  facilities  and  in  general  to  un- 
suitable plebiscitary  conditions. 


Evidences   of   Adverse    Plebiscitary    Conditions 

The  evidence  establishing  fatally  bad  plebis- 
citary conditions. 

The  two  essential  elements  of  the  problem 
which  now  confronts  the  commission  are, 
1,  the  question  whether  it  is  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  Chilean  Government  to  secure 
to  Peruvian  sympathizers  as  well  as  to 
Chilean  sympathizers  an  opportunity  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  in  security  and  tranquility  and 

2,  the  question  of  the  deterring  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  minds  of  Peruvian  sympa- 
thizers by  improver  acts  and  occurrences  in 
Tacna-Arica. 

The  evidential  circumstances  by  which  the 
commission  seems  to  me  to  be  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  Peruvian  sympathizers  to 
register  and  vote  are  of  two  classes. 

1.  Acts  and  occurrences  of  a  minatory  na- 
ture done  or  happening  by  the  contrivance, 
encouragement,  or  sanction  of  Chilean  sym- 
pathizers,  the  warning  or  information   that 
they  will  not  be  permitted   to  register  and 
vote  or  that  an  attempt  on  their  part  to  do 
so  will  be  penalized  by  the  authorities  and 

2,  acts    and    occurrences    which    serve    to 
show  the  lawless  hostility  to  Peruvian  sym- 
pathizers of  Chilean  sympathizers  and  Chil- 
ean organizations  and  to  show  the  failure  of 
the  Chilean  authorities  to  afford  due  protec- 
tion against  injuries  and  dangers  suffered  or 
encountered    by    Peruvian    sympathizers    in 
consequence  of  such  hostility. 

The  effect  of  such  evidential  acts  and  oc- 
currences upon  the  minds  and  conduct  of 
Peruvian  sympathizers  and  the  fact  of  their 
being  actually  deterred  from  exercising  the 
plebiscitary  franchise  by  the  state  or  condi- 
tion the  existence  of  which  is  established  by 
these  acts  and  occurrences  need  not  be  shown 
by  extraneous  evidence.  It  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  from  what  we  know  of  hu- 
man nature. 

Incidents  Disclosed  by  Commission 
It  would  be  impossible  within  the  scope  of 
a  statement  of  moderate  length  to  describe 
or  even  list  the  very  numerous  incidents 
which  the  labors  of  the  commission  and  of 
the  staff  of  the  president  thereof  have  suf- 
ficed to  disclose.  The  most  that  I  can  do  is 
to  tell  something  of  these  incidents  in  a  gen- 
eral way  and  to  sketch  very  briefly  a  small 
number  of  typical  incidents. 

In  doing  so  I  shall  make  no  effort  to  sep- 
arate incidents  that  tend  to  show  a  purpose 
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on  the  part  of  the  Chilean  authorities  to  re- 
sort to  affirmative  measures  preventing  or 
deterring  Peruvians  from  registering  and 
voting  from  incidents  that  tend  to  show  lack 
of  the  required  protection  of  Peruvians,  for 
the  probative  value  of  both  classes  of  inci- 
dents will  be  conceded. 

Two.  Indications  of  the  existence  of  a 
State  of  Terrorism. 

One.  In  inviting  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  more  typical  of  the  long  list  of  incidents 
that  have  demonstrated  so  amply  the  ex- 
istence in  the  plebiscitary  territory  of  such 
a  state  of  terrorism  as  renders  impracticable 
the  holding  of  a  free  and  fair  plebiscite, 
the  fact  is  not  ignored  that  electoral  contests 
are  frequently  characterized  by  disturbances 
of  public  order.  I  desire  to  emphasize  here 
that,  flagrant  as  have  been  the  outrages  to 
which  Peruvian  electors  and  sympathizers 
have  been  subjected  and  pitiful  as  have  been 
the  sufferings  of  the  helpless  victims,  it  is 
not  these  outrages  themselves  that  in  my 
opinion  have  constituted  the  most  serious 
phase  of  the  long-continued  course  of  vio- 
lence, oppression,  persecution  and  discrimi- 
nation that  has  marked  the  past  year  in  this 
territory.  The  vital  factor  in  the  situation, 
the  one  above  all  others  upon  which  must 
be  based  the  judgment  to  be  rendered  by  the 
commission,  has  been  the  attitude  of  the 
Chilean  authorities,  as  shown  conclusively 
by  their  continued  failure  to  take  adequate 
action  to  secure  to  Peruvians  the  due  and 
equal  protection  of  the  law  or  a  reasonably 
free  and  equal  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  plebiscitary  rights.  The  attitude  thus 
outlined  may  be  inferred  from  a  brief  state- 
ment of  a  few  outstanding  incidents. 

Says  Local  Authorities  Show  Negligence 
Two.  Those  incidents  selected  for  special 
mention  include,  first,  three  groups  of  open 
and  public  outrages  that  have  at  intervals 
of  about  two  months  marked  the  streets  of 
Tacna  during  the  period  from  January  to 
June  of  the  present  year.  Second,  a  some- 
what similar  group  of  outrages  occurring 
in  the  streets  of  Arica  in  the  month  of  May 
and,  third,  a  group  of  outrages  of  recent 
months  in  the  town  of  Putre.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  incidents  here  touched  upon 
in  detail  cover  in  the  matter  of  time  a  period 
extending  from  January  of  the  present  year 
up  to  and  into  the  present  month  of  June; 
that  they  cover  in  the  matter  of  territorial 


distribution  the  capital  city  of  the  Province 
of  Tacna,  the  principal  city  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arica,  and  an  isolated  country  town 
and  that  they  include  in  the  matter  of  in- 
cidents varied  forms  of  outrage  of  which 
Peruvians  have  been  the  helpless  victims. 
While  the  local  Chilean  officials,  executive 
and  judicial,  civil  and  military,  were  not 
actually  countenancing  the  outrages,  they 
have  been  at  least  negligent  in  taking  rea- 
sonably adequate  measures  to  anticipate  or 
suppress  unjustified  aggressions  and  to  ap- 
prehend or  punish  the  guilty  parties. 

Three.  Tacna  riot  on  the  morning  of  Jan- 
uary 6,  1926. 

On  the  morning  of  January  6,  1926,  there 
arrived  at  Tacna  by  train  from  Arica  first 
considerable  contingent  of  Peruvians,  pre- 
sumably qualified  electors,  attempting  to  re- 
turn to  that  city  to  take  part  in  the  plebi- 
scite. The  following  account,  based  upon  the 
personal  testimony  of  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  president  of  the  Plebiscitary  Commis- 
sion who  were  present  as  eyewitnesses,  out- 
lines the  happenings  of  that  morning.  The 
expected  arrival  of  the  Peruvians  was  an- 
nounced in  an  article  appearing  in  the  Tacna 
morning  paper  circulated  hours  before  the 
train's  arrival.  The  police  measures  taken 
and  the  crowd  gathered  in  advance  at  the 
station  establish  beyond  question  that  both 
the  Chilean  authorities  and  the  public  of 
Tacna  had  ample  notice  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Peruvians.  The  Peruvians  upon  their  ar- 
rival in  Tacna  conducted  themselves  in  an 
orderly  and  proper  manner,  giving  no  provo- 
cation whatever  to  the  crowd  assembled  at 
and  near  the  railroad  station. 

Were  Met  at  Train  by  Hostile  Crowd 

The  Peruvians  were  met  upon  their  ar- 
rival at  Tacna  by  a  hostile  Chilean  crowd 
of  about  500  people  assembled  in  and  near 
the  station.  This  crowd  was  composed  in 
the  main  of  very  rough  elements — a  large 
part  of  the  crowd  wore  Chilean  colors.  The 
crowd  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  Peruvians 
with  cheers  for  Chile  and  threatening  and 
insulting  shouts  for  the  Peruvians.  The 
Peruvians  made  no  reply  to  the  shouts  of 
the  crowd.  As  the  Peruvians  detrained  the 
crowd  closed  in  on  them  and  attacked  them 
with  fists,  kicks  and  sticks.  Police  were 
present  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  Peruvians.  They  utterly  failed  to 
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perform  that  duty  even  on  the  station  plat- 
form, and  within  the  station  building  there 
followed  at  the  exit  from  the  station  and  in 
the  public  streets  of  Tacna  a  prolonged  bru- 
tal and  public  mobbing  of  the  Peruvians,  who 
were  endeavoring  to  proceed  partly  in  autos 
and  partly  on  foot  toward  the  center  of  the 
city.  This  mobbing  was  carried  on  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  at  least  25  policemen 
and  of  a  hostile  yelling  crowd.  Individual 
Peruvians  were  one  after  another  separated 
from  their  group  by  organized  parties,  each 
composed  of  about  6  to  10  Chileans,  and  un- 
der the  very  eyes  of  the  police  beaten  to 
the  ground,  kicked,  clubbed,  robbed  and  gen- 
erally outrageously  maltreated.  The  Peru- 
vians continued,  subject  to  stoning,  insults, 
threats  and  similar  aggressions,  throughout 
their  slow  progress  from  the  station  to  a 
house  on  Calle  Carreras  near  Calle  San  Mar- 
tin, where  most  of  them  took  refuge.  The 
Peruvians  could  make  no  effective  defense 
against  their  assailants.  They  were  mobbed 
without  provocation  and  almost  without  re- 
sistance. Many  Peruvians  were  injured, 
some  seriously.  The  pretense  at  police  pro- 
tection was  inefficient,  half-hearted  and  ut- 
terly ineffective,  so  much  so  as  to  suggest 
that  most  of  the  police,  if  not  actually  in  col- 
lusion with  the  assailants,  were  in  sympathy 
with  them  and  had  no  intention  of  opposing 
any  real  resistance  to  their  attacks  or  of 
affording  any  real  protection  to  the  Peru- 
vians. 

Eyewitnesses  of  the  entire  affair  from 
the  station  exit  to  the  house  and  Calle  Car- 
reras did  not  see  an  arrest  made  or  a  police 
weapon  used  against  an  assailant.  Not  only 
did  the  responsible  authorities  in  Tacna  fail 
to  employ  the  military  forces  to  extend  the 
protection  that  the  police  failed  so  signally 
to  provide,  but  officers  and  men  in  Chilean 
military  uniform  were  present  in  the  hostile 
crowd  and  gave  open  indication  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  assailants.  The  attacks 
on  the  Peruvians  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
meditated and  deliberately  planned  in  ad- 
vance. 

As  additional  evidence  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Chilean  authorities  of  Tacna,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  in  the  same  city  of  Tacna  and  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  same  point  two 
prominent  members  of  the  Peruvian  plebis- 
citary  delegation  and  the  naval  officer  in 
command  of  the  Peruvian  transport  Rimac 


were  set  upon  by  a  mob  and  subjected  to 
a  prolonged  and  brutal  beating  without  In- 
terference by  the  police. 

Attempt  to  Hold  Public  Parade 

Four.  Tacna,  Riot  of  March  5,  1926. 

On  March  5  the  first  attempt  was  made 
to  hold  something  approaching  a  public 
parade  of  Peruvians  in  the  plebiscitary  ter- 
ritory. The  place  selected  was  the  city  of 
Tacna,  where  were  the  offices  of  the  highest 
local  civil  and  military  authorities  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  in 
Tacna-Arica,  where  there  were  present  an 
ample  military  garrison,  the  provincial  head- 
quarters of  the  carbineer  forces,  and  the 
city  police,  and  where  the  local  authorities 
as  a  result  of  their  experience  of  January 
6th  had  been  put  clearly  on  notice  suggesting 
adequate  anticipatory  measures  to  prevent 
disturbances  of  public  order. 

The  Peruvian  parade  of  March  5th,  as 
stated  and  conducted  prior  to  interference 
therewith  by  a  hostile  Chilean  crowd,  con- 
stituted a  legitimate  plebiscitary  activity  un- 
der the  provisions  of  article  10  of  the  regis- 
tration and  election  regulations.  The  parade 
was  witnessed  by  various  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  President  of  the  Plebiscitary 
Commission. 

The  disturbances  of  public  order  that 
marked  the  parade  were  initiated  by  the 
Chileans,  who  were  the  aggressors  through- 
out, were  in  part  at  least  premeditated  and 
deliberate  and  were,  in  so  far  as  concerns 
the  use  of  physical  violence  in  any  form,  not 
participated  in  by  the  Peruvians. 

The  Peruvians  in  the  parade,  including 
personnel  of  the  registration  and  election 
boards  and  other  Peruvian  personnel  directly 
connected  with  official  plebiscitary  activities, 
were  subjected  to  assaults,  humiliation  and 
insult ;  rocks  and  other  missiles  were  thrown 
at  them.  Some  were  cut  and  otherwise  mal- 
treated, many  were  injured,  certainly  more 
than  twenty,  though  none  apparently  very 
seriously. 

Not  a  single  instance  was  noted  by  any 
of  the  numerous  members  of  the  American 
delegation  who  witnessed  the  affair  in  which 
a  Chilean  was  attacked  or  injured  by  a  Peru- 
vian during  the  parade. 

Police  Were  Given  Ample  Notice 

The  police  and  administrative  authorities 
had  ample  advance  notice,  actual  and  con- 
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structive,  of  the  intended  Peruvian  parade 
and  of  the  necessity  for  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  insure  protection  to  the  Peruvians. 
There  were  ample  military  forces  available 
at  Tacna  in  case  the  local  police  were  re- 
garded by  the  local  authorities  as  inadequate 
for  the  purpose. 

The  Tacna  police  forces  actually  employed 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  maintaining 
law  and  order  and  protecting  the  Peruvian 
parade  took  certain  advance  measures  which 
permitted  the  parade  to  form  and  start  with- 
out molestation.  They  accompanied  the 
parade  and  so  acted  as  to  give  an  outward 
appearance  of  facilitating  the  progress  of 
the  parade  and  of  extending  protection  but 
they  signally  refrained  in  general  from  em- 
ploying the  forceful  measures  obviously  re- 
quired to  accomplish  effectively  their  osten- 
sible purpose  and  failed  lamentably  in  fact 
to  afford  the  protection  to  which  the  Peru- 
vians were  entitled.  Cases  were  observed  in 
which  members  of  the  police  force  looked 
on  with  apparent  indifference  while  flagrant 
aggressions  against  the  Peruvians  were  be- 
ing committed  in  their  presence  and  under 
their  immediate  observation. 

No  apparent  use  was  made  of  the  Chilean 
military  forces  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing protection  to  the  Peruvian  parade.  On 
the  contrary,  officers  and  men  of  those  forces 
in  uniforms  mingled  with  the  crowd  that 
was  obstructing  the  parade  and  attacking 
the  Peruvians  and  gave  open  evidence  of 
sympathy  with  the  lawless  action  of  the 
crowd.  The  averting  on  this  occasion  of  a 
more  bloody  riot  with  every  probability  of 
many  fatal  casualties  appears  to  have  been 
due  not  to  any  adequate  action  taken  by  the 
police  or  by  any  other  Chilean  authorities 
in  Tacna,  but  to  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Peruvians  refrained  from  attempting  to  de- 
fend themselves  actively  and  from  opposing 
violence  with  similar  violence. 

Chileans   Held  Similar  Demonstration 

The  full  significance  of  this  incident  is 
all  the  more  apparent  when  the  happenings 
of  March  5th  are  contrasted  with  those  of 
a  similar  Chilean  political  demonstration 
held  at  the  same  City  of  Tacna  two  days 
later  and  attended  by  no  disorder  or  inter- 
ruption of  any  kind.  From  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  these  demonstrations  held  in  the 
same  city  about  the  same  date  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  same  police  force  and  under  the 


control  and  supervision  of  the  same  Chilean 
authorities,  suggestive  deductions  may  be 
drawn  as  to  the  real  attitude  of  those  Chil- 
ean authorities  and  to  the  degree  of  electoral 
opportunity  that  has,  in  fact,  existed  in  the 
plebiscitary  territory  as  regards  Chileans 
and  Peruvians  respectively. 

Five.  Outrages  against  Peruvians  in  and 
near  Putre. 

During  the  month  of  March  of  the  present 
year  there  were  filed  with  the  president  of 
the  Plebiscitary  Commission  a  number  of 
complaints  relative  to  events  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  in  and  near  the  town  of  Putre  in 
the  Department  of  Arica.  A  duly  appointed 
examiner  of  the  Plebiscitary  Commission 
was,  accordingly,  designated  to  examine  into 
the  facts,  and  after  taking  testimony  at 
Arica  on  April  3,  4  and  5,  proceeded  to  Putre, 
where  hearings  were  held  on  April  7-11,  in- 
clusive. The  examiner's  investigation  was 
undertaken  with  the  knowledge  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Chilean  authorities,  and  both 
Chilean  and  Peruvian  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined. About  400  pages  of  testimony  were 
taken  and  a  report  with  conclusions  was 
prepared  by  the  examiner  under  date  of 
May  1,  1926,  and  later  submitted  through 
the  committee  to  hear  and  investigate  com- 
plaints to  the  commission.  The  testimony, 
the  report,  and  the  conclusions  are  replete 
with  details  of  incidents  and  names,  dates, 
places,  etc.  It  will  suffice  here  to  list  the 
subheadings  included  under  the  conclusions 
of  the  report,  which  present  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  outrages  established  by  the  evidence, 
together  with  the  text  under  the  last  two 
of  those  subheadings. 

One.  Flagrant  interference  with  the  transit 
of  returning  Peruvian  electors  by  carbineers. 

Two.  Brutal  beating  of  returning  Peru- 
man  electors,  members  of  their  families,  and 
Peruvian  sympathizers  by  carbineers  and 
Chilean  propagandists. 

Legitimate  Propaganda  Prevented  by 
Espionage 

Three.  Prevention  of  any  form  of  legiti- 
mate Peruvian  propaganda  by  espionage  and 
intimidation  carried  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  people  of  Putre  do  not  dare  to  speak  to 
returning  Peruvian  electors  or  to  the  Peru- 
vian personnel  of  the  registration  and  elec- 
tion board. 
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Four.  Forbidding  Peruvians  to  fly  the  Peru- 
vian flag. 

Five.  Deprivation  of  returning  Peruvian 
electors  of  their  property. 

Six.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  local  au- 
thorities to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  any 
of  these  offenses. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  examiner  shows  the  commission 
of  grave  offenses  in  Putre  against  Peruvian 
electors,  members  of  their  families  and  Peru- 
vian sympathizers,  the  testimony  of  Lieut. 
Hernando  Noso  Tapia,  commander  of  the 
Putre  squadron  of  carbineers,  shows  that 
only  two  men  had  been  confined  in  the 
cuartel  during  the  two  months  preceding  the 
visit  of  the  examiner  to  Putre.  These  two 
men,  Jose  Benedicto  Mazuelos  and  Ernesto 
Espejo,  were  not  in  confinement  under  sen- 
tence, but  appeared  to  have  been  detained 
briefly  pending  an  investigation  and  then  re- 
leased, although  the  evidence  before  the  ex- 
aminer points  unmistakably  to  their  guilt  of 
the  offenses  charged  against  them. 

Seven.  Participation  of  the  Chilean  au- 
thorities in  Putre  in  acts  of  terrorism  and 
intimidation. 

The  arrest  and  beating  of  Mollo  and  his 
companions  was  premeditated  and  planned. 
Lieut.  Alberto  Carlos  Toro  Coronel,  second 
in  command  of  the  Putre  squadron  of  carbi- 
neers, participated  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan  to  arrest,  beat,  and  intimidate  these 
men.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  these  unlawful  acts 
took  place  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  Lieut.  Hernando  Noso  Tapia,  commander 
of  the  Putre  squadron  of  carbineers,  and 
Sr.  Luis  Luco  Cruchaga,  Chilean  member  of 
the  Putre  registration  and  election  board, 
or  in  pursuance  to  a  plan  to  which  they  were 
parties.  Sr.  Luco  was  implicated  in  the  in- 
timidation of  Pedro  Huanca  Bernanco  Villa 
Nueva  and  Maria  Isabel  Vasquez  de  Aquino 
and  both  Sr.  Luco  and  Lieut.  Donoso  in  the 
intimidation  of  Bernardo  Mamani  Gutierrez. 
That  Sr.  Luco  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sys- 
tem of  espionage  and  intimidation  in  Putre 
is  the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  mass  of  testimony  taken  by  the  ex- 
aminer. Neither  Sr.  Filiberto  Ochoa,  the 
judge  of  the  subdelegation  of  Putre,  nor  Sr. 
Jorge  Aliago  Rojas,  subdelegate  of  Putre, 
has  taken  any  steps  to  correct  the  situation 
in  Putre.  Sr.  Aliago  is  himself  implicated 


in     the    intimidation     of     Lorenze     Humire 
Choque. 

Examiner    of    Commission    Held    Hearings 

Outrages  in  the  city  of  Arica  on  May  14, 
1926. 

Without  going  back  over  a  month  in  point 
of  time,  let  us  now  see  what  have  been  the 
conditions  in  the  city  of  Arica,  the  place 
where  the  Plebiscitary  Commission  holds  its 
sessions,  and  where  the  Governor  of  Arica 
resides  and  has  his  offices. 

On  the  night  of  May  14,  1926,  the  streets 
of  the  city  of  Arica  were  the  scene  of  a 
series  of  attacks  upon  Peruvians.  The  facts 
were  examined  into  by  an  examiner  of  the 
Plebiscitary  Commission  in  hearings  con- 
ducted from  May  16  to  25,  inclusive.  The 
stenographic  record  of  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses, including  Chileans  and  Peruvians, 
comprises  271  pages.  The  examiner's  report 
was  completed  under  date  of  May  29  and 
has  been  submitted  through  the  committee 
to  hear  and  investigate  complaints  of  the 
commission. 

The  following  extract  from  the  conclusions 
and  findings  in  that  case  are  significant. 

In  no  instance  does  the  evidence  show  that 
the  police  arrive  upon  the  scene  of  a  dis- 
order before  the  assailants  had  effected  their 
purpose  and  in  no  case  did  more  than  two 
policemen  present  themselves  upon  the  scene 
of  an  incident. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  any  of 
the  assailants  nor  to  obtain  the  names  of 
any  bystanders  as  witnesses.  Mr.  Valder- 
rama  and  Mr.  Martorella  claim  that  they 
pointed  out  to  Policemen  Silva  and  Fioor 
certain  men  who  had  stoned  Celestino  Ibarra 
Leon  and  asked  that  they  be  arrested,  but 
that  the  policemen  replied  that  these  men 
were  workmen  and  had  not  done  anything. 
That  neither  of  the  two  policemen  who  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  of  this  incident  should 
have  made  any  attempt  to  identify  and  ar- 
rest any  of  the  assailants  or  at  least  to  ob- 
tain the  names  of  witnesses  is  difficult  to 
understand. 

Findings 

The  examiner  finds : 

One.  That  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  May 
14th,  a  series  of  attacks  were  made  upon 
Peruvians  in  the  streets  of  Ariea  by  an  or- 
ganized group  of  ruffians  which  was  per- 
mitted to  operate  from  6.30  to  midnight 
without  interference  by  the  authorities. 
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Two.  That  at  least  14  Peruvians,  seven 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  Peruvian  dele- 
gation and  the  other  seven  Peruvian  electors, 
were  wounded,  most  of  them  severely  by 
members  of  this  group  of  ruffians. 

Three.  That  about  8.30  p.  m.  the  police 
department  was  informed  in  several  ways 
concerning  the  first  two  attacks  made  upon 
Peruvians  and  about  9.45  the  chief  of  police 
of  Arica  had  personal  knowledge  of  further 
serious  attacks  made  upon  Peruvians  subse- 
quent to  8.30. 

Police  Remained  Indifferent 

Four.  That  notwithstanding  this  notice  and 
the  serious  state  of  affairs  disclosed  thereby, 
the  police  authorities  remained  utterly  in- 
different to  the  situation  and  completely 
failed  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  deal 
with  it. 

Five.  That  about  10.30  and  11.45  p.  m., 
that  is,  subsequent  to  the  notice  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  finding,  two  major  attacks 
upon  Peruvians  took  place  on  the  principal 
street  of  Arica,  in  the  course  of  which  six 
members  of  the  Peruvian  delegation  were 
severely  injured. 

The  report  in  the  above  case  has  since 
its  submission  to  the  Plebiscitary  Commis- 
sion been  examined  and  commented  upon 
by  the  judge  of  the  Chilean  Special  Court. 
The  judge  states  that  the  detailed  exposition 
of  the  events  made  by  the  examiner  appears 
to  be  clothed  with  truth  and  that  the  obser- 
vations of  the  examiner  bearing  upon  these 
incidents  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
logical  and  correct.  Concerning  the  con- 
clusions of  the  examiner,  the  judge  states :  It 
is  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  these  con- 
clusions are  just  and  the  court  merely  wishes 
to  point  out  in  the  elaboration  of  its  own 
view  that  what  is  affirmed  with  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  the  police  can  be  extenuated 
only  by  lack  of  sufficient  personnel.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  conduct  of  the  police 
can  be  excused  on  the  front  that  there  was 
a  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  as  is  pointed 
out  by  the  examiner  in  his  report.  The  chief 
of  police  of  Arica  himself  testified  during 
the  course  of  the  hearing  that  there  were  27 
vacancies  in  the  Arica  police  force  on  the 
night  of  May  14  and  that  these  vacancies 
had  existed  since  about  May  1. 

Seven.  Outrages  at  Tacna  in  May  and  June, 
1926. 


In  order  to  bring  this  record  of  outrages 
down  to  the  present  there  only  remains  to 
be  outlined  briefly  a  series  of  assaults  upon 
the  persons  and  property  of  Peruvians  occur- 
ring in  the  capital  city  of  Tacna  during  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  early  part  of  June. 

An  examiner  of  the  Plebiscitary  Commis- 
sion returned  on  June  12  from  Tacna  after 
having  investigated  over  forty  cases  involv- 
ing attacks  against  the  persons  and  property 
of  Peruvians.  Thirty-five  of  those  attacks 
occurred  between  May  21  and  May  29,  thus 
presenting  an  approximate  average  of  four 
assaults  daily  during  a  period  of  nine  days. 

On  May  21  a  Peruvian  official  automobile 
was  stoned  near  Pocollay. 

On  May  22  six  Peruvians  were  assaulted, 
the  house  of  a  member  of  the  Peruvian  dele- 
gation was  stoned,  and  a  so-called  cowboy 
fired  a  carbine  from  a  regularly  maintained 
ber  of  the  American  delegation  was  riding. 

On  May  23  a  building  housing  Peruvian 
electors  was  stoned  and  shot  at. 

Peruvian  Houses  Were  Stoned 

On  May  24  three  Peruvian  houses  were 
stoned  and  five  Peruvians  assaulted,  two 
of  them  sustaining  serious  injuries. 

On  May  25  three  Peruvian  houses  were 
stoned. 

On  May  26  six  Peruvian  houses  and 
Peruvian  official  car  in  which  a  member  of 
the  American  delegation  was  riding  were 
stoned. 

On  May  27  eight  Peruvian  houses,  includ- 
ing that  occupied  by  the  Peruvian  juridical 
commission  were  stoned  and  in  several  cases 
shot  at  and  two  Peruvians,  one  a  member  of 
the  Peruvian  delegation,  were  assaulted. 

On  May  28  and  29  two  Peruvian  houses 
were  stoned  and  on  May  29  Manuel  Espinoza 
Cuellar,  a  Peruvian  elector,  was  fatally  in- 
jured. 

Further  serious  attacks  have  taken  place 
in  June. 

Most  of  these  attacks  were  made  at  night. 
A  large  number,  however,  occurred  in  broad 
daylight ;  some  took  place  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  police.  On  June  3  a  Peruvian 
elector,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Peruvian  army,  on 
his  way  home  from  a  building  occupied  by 
members  of  the  American  delegation  in 
Tacna,  where  he  had  testified  concerning  a 
previous  assault  made  upon  him,  was  at- 
tacked for  the  second  time  and  beaten  by  a 
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group  of  four  or  five  Chileans.  The  assault 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  two  policemen, 
who  remained  utterly  indifferent  to  the  situa- 
tion. About  noon  on  June  9  a  vendor  of  La 
Voz  Del  Sur  was  attacked  on  the  principal 
business  street  of  Tacna  and  his  papers 
seized.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was  stabbed 
in  front  of  the  building  of  El  Pacifico  within 
twenty-five  feet  of  a  policeman.  The  police- 
man first  took  hold  of  the  assailant,  then  told 
him  to  run  away  and  only  after  Peruvian 
by-standers  called  upon  him  to  perform  his 
duty  and  arrest  the  culprit  did  he  make  an 
ineffective  effort  to  capture  him.  Only  after 
the  victim  had  reported  the  incident  to  the 
examiner  did  the  Chilean  authorities  take 
active  steps  in  the  matter. 

An  inspection  of  houses  stoned  and  shot  at 
disclosed  bullet  holes  in  the  walls,  broken 
windows,  broken  doors,  and  in  several  cases 
wrecked  furniture  and  effects  inside  the 
premises.  In  one  case  28  rocks  were  counted 
in  a  parlor,  the  furniture  of  which  was  com- 
pletely wrecked. 

"Cowboys"  Said  to  Be  Financed  by  Chile 

An  analysis  of  the  evidence  compels  the 
conclusion  that  this  series  of  attacks  upon 
the  persons  and  property  of  Peruvians  has 
been  organized  and  executed  by  the  so-called 
cowboys,  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Filomeno  Cerda,  president  of  the  Sociedad  de 
Tacna  y  Arica,  of  which  they  form  a  part, 
are  maintained  and  financed  by  the  Chilean 
government.  The  evidence  clearly  shows  that 
the  gangs  of  ruffians  perpetrating  these  at- 
tacks have  been  permitted  to  operate  without 
the  slightest  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
police.  Indeed,  the  chief  of  police  testifies 
that  during  this  period  of  lawlessness  and 
disorder  in  Tacna  conditions  were  entirely 
peaceful  and  tranquil  aside  from  one  insig- 
nificant incident.  Not  a  single  police  reserve 
was  called  out;  not  a  single  extra  policeman 
added  to  any  of  the  shifts  during  a  period 
when  the  utmost  rigor  should  have  been 
exercised. 

The  victims  of  the  outrages  referred  to 
above  have  in  several  cases  identified  among 
their  assailants,  in  addition  to  cowboys  and 
natives,  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Chilean 
army.  In  several  cases  the  notorious  Encinas 
brothers,  one  of  whom  is  in  charge  of  the 
activities  of  the  cowboys  and  the  other  an 
employe  in  the  local  court  of  Tacna,  were 
identified  among  the  assailants. 


The  testimony  of  over  50  Peruvian  wit- 
nesses was  taken  by  the  examiner  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above  outrages.  When  the 
examination  of  Chilean  witnesses  was  com- 
menced, the  Intendente  of  the  Province  re- 
fused to  permit  police  officers,  who  had  been 
regularly  subpoenaed  by  the  judge  of  the 
special  court  created  by  Chilean  decree, 
law  number  451,  to  appear  before  the  ex- 
aminer to  testify.  In  order  to  give  the 
Chilean  authorities  and  the  accused  Chilean 
assailants  a  further  opportunity  to  testify 
concerning  these  incidents,  a  second  request 
was  made  in  proper  form  upon  the  judge 
of  the  special  court  for  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance of  certain  witnesses  who  had  pre- 
viously been  subpoenaed,  but  who  had  failed 
to  respond  to  the  subpoena  and  also  for  the 
attendance  of  additional  Chilean  witnesses, 
but  the  authorities  again  interfered  with  the 
execution  of  the  process  of  the  judge  of  the 
Chilean  special  court.  In  consequence,  the 
evidence  on  the  Chilean  side  is  limited  to 
such  testimony  as  was  given  by  the  chief  of 
police  and  the  president  of  the  Sociedad  de 
Tacna  y  Arica  before  the  attendance  of 
Chilean  witness  was  interfered  with  by  the 
Chilean  administrative  authorities. 

Complete    Investigation    Has    Been    Prevented 

This  basic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities has  prevented  the  examiner  from 
making  a  complete  investigation  of  the  attack 
on  Manuel  Espinoza  Cuellar,  a  Peruvian, 
who  was  fatally  wounded  on  May  29.  Such 
evidence,  however,  as  the  examiner  has  been 
able  to  obtain  in  this  case  indicated  that  this 
man  was  fatally  beaten  by  a  group  of  six 
Chileans. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  record  discloses 
not  only  a  series  of  unprovoked  attacks  upon 
persons  and  property,  but,  what  is  more 
serious,  a  resulting  state  of  terrorism  and 
intimidation  maintained  through  an  organi- 
zation financed  by  the  Chilean  Government. 

8.  The  recent  series  of  outrages  against 
Peruvians  in  Tacna  having  been  brought  by 
the  president  of  the  commission  to  the  at- 
tention of  His  Excellency,  the  Chilean  mem- 
ber, the  latter  has  apparently  seriously  enter- 
tained and  has  transmitted  in  reply  expressed 
opinions  of  Chilean  officials,  including  the 
Intendente  of  Tacna,  to  the  substantial  effect 
that  the  outrages  in  question  were  deliber- 
ately manufactured,  or  instigated,  or  com- 
mitted by  Peruvians  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
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porting  the  Peruvian  contention  that  a  fair 
plebiscite  is  impracticable  in  the  plebiscitary 
territory  under  present  conditions.  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  mere  advancement  of  such  a  defense  by 
a  Chilean  official  is  an  admission  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Chilean  case.  To  claim  that 
Peruvians  are  destroying  Peruvian  property, 
assaulting  and  beating  Peruvian  electors  and 
sympathizers,  and  even  committing  murder, 
such  as  appears  to  have  caused  the  recent 
death  in  Tacna  of  the  Peruvian  Espinoza 
Cuellar,  and  that  all  of  this  is  being  done 
for  the  purpose  of  Peruvian  propaganda,  is 
to  test  the  credulity  of  the  most  credulous. 

Local  Propaganda  Organizations 

Nine.  Intimidation    and    maltreatment    of 
Peruvians  by  natives  and 


No  adequate  conception  of  the  organized 
intimidation  and  maltreatment  of  Peruvians 
in  Tacna  and  Arica  can  be  had  without  tak- 
ing note  of  the  activities  of  two  organiza- 
tions which,  although  nominally  of  private 
character,  are  evidently  encouraged  if  not 
actually  supported  by  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment, namely,  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
Tacna  and  Arica,  the  headquarters  of  which 
are  in  Arica,  and  the  Society  of  Tacna  and 
Arica,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  Tacna. 
It  is  understood  that  the  head  of  the  Arica 
organization  is  Alvaro  Oliva  and  that  the 
head  of  the  Tacna  organization  is  Filomeno 
Cerda.  It  is  further  understood  that  both 
organizations  are  under  the  control  of  Luis 
Barcelo,  exintendente  of  the  Province  of 
Tacna.  There  are  alleged  to  be  about  1,300 
members  in  the  Tacna  organization.  No  in- 
formation is  available  as  to  the  number  of 
members  in  the  Arica  organization. 

While  the  two  societies  mentioned,  the 
members  of  which  are  commonly  known  as 
natives,  are  ostensibly  intended  for  prop- 
aganda purposes,  it  appears  from  the  testi- 
mony of  many  persons  from  various  sections 
of  Tacna  and  Arica,  including  witnesses  be- 
fore the  special  tribunal  and  before  the  com- 
mittee to  hear  and  investigate  complaints, 
and  examiners  of  the  Plebiscitary  Commis- 
sion that  the  natives  have  been  principal  in- 
struments of  the  widespread  and  organized 
abuse  and  terrorization  of  Peruvians  which 
have  been  carried  on  for  many  months. 

According  to  testimony,  which  has  come 
from  so  many  different  sources  that  it  is 
absolutely  convincing,  the  natives  have  been 


the  leaders  in  assults  upon  Peruvians,  some- 
times with  firearms,  in  invasions  and 
searches  of  their  homes  and  seizure  of  their 
papers  and  other  property,  in  commands  to 
take  part  in  Chilean  demonstrations  with 
threats  of  dire  punishment  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, and  in  various  other  forms  of  persecu- 
tion. 

Branch  of  Society  Armed  and  Mounted 

In  the  department  of  Tacna,  the  Society 
of  Tacna  and  Arica  has  a  uniformed  armed 
and  mounted  branch  called  the  propaganda 
section,  the  members  of  which,  between  100 
and  200  in  number,  are  commonly  known  as 
cowboys.  They  wear  uniforms  consisting  of 
broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  olive  drab  shirt, 
khaki  trousers,  leather  shoes  and  leggins  and 
broad  black  sash.  At  night  they  wear  also 
the  black  poncho.  The  officers  wear  a  green 
brassard  with  gold  markings  on  the  left 
arm.  The  cowboys  openly  carry  heavy 
leather  riding  crops  or  clubs  and  are  also 
furnished  with  firearms.  They  are  stationed 
in  retens  situated  in  the  city  of  Tacna  and 
its  vicinity,  Parra,  Pocollay,  Piedra  Blanca, 
Cerro  Blanco,  Pachia  and  Calientes.  Their 
reputed  immediate  chief  is  Luis  Encinas. 
They  are  mounted  on  handsome  and  well- 
kept  horses  which  the  evidence  indicates  to 
have  been  furnished  from  army  sources. 
The  officers  receive  from  1,000  to  1,200  pesos 
per  month  and  the  privates  about  400  pesos 
per  month  and  it  is  understood  from  the 
testimony  of  one  of  their  officers  that  they 
are  paid  from  government  funds.  The  evi- 
dence further  indicates  that  their  rations 
are  furnished  by  the  Government  of  Chile. 
These  men  appear  to  be  under  a  regular 
discipline,  have  a  military  bearing,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  form  a  part  of  the 
armed  forces  of  Chile.  The  members  of  this 
organization  have  testified  that  they  assist 
in  keeping  order  and  in  preventing  persons 
from  using  certain  streets  and  roads. 

The  testimony  of  numerous  witnesses,  how- 
ever, shows  that  they  have  been  the  leaders 
in  causing  disorder  in  assaults  upon  Peru- 
vians. On  several  occasions,  Americans  at- 
tached to  the  Plebiscitary  Commission  have 
observed  them  in  the  streets  of  Tacna  late  at 
night  in  groups  wearing  black  masks.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  which  hardly  needs 
comment  that  the  most  prominent  prop- 
aganda organization  in  Tacna  should  be  of  a 
distinctly  military  character  and  that  its 
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members  should  prowl  through  the  streets  at 
night  wearing  black  masks.  Propaganda  is 
supposed  to  involve  peaceful  persuasion  and 
not  terrorization. 

Ten.  Expulsion  of  Peruvian*  from  the 
plebiscitary  territory. 

Program  of  Expulsion  of  Peruvians 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mission evidence  began  to  accumulate  which 
finally  established  beyond  all  doubt  that  a 
studied  program  of  unlawful  expulsion  of 
Peruvians  rightfully  living  in  the  plebisci- 
tary territory  had  long  been  carried  on  and 
was  still  being  carried  on.  The  term  expul- 
sion as  here  employed  is  intended  to  cover 
any  form  of  deportation  caused  or  induced 
by  unlawful  coercion. 

In  the  first  instance  this  evidence  came  to 
the  American  delegation  in  the  form  of  com- 
plaints from  the  relatives,  the  friends  and 
the  acquaintances,  of  men  who  had  been 
unlawfully  expelled.  Often  the  complaint  of 
the  expulsion  of  a  particular  individual  came 
from  several  different  and  independent 
sources,  thus  corroborating  the  complaint. 
Informal  investigation  served  to  corroborate 
others  before  the  end  of  1925.  The  ac- 
cumulated evidence  indicated  that  the  num- 
ber of  unlawful  expulsions  ran  well  into  the 
hundreds. 

But  the  evidence  of  unlawful  expulsion  of 
Peruvians  does  not  consist  alone  in  com- 
plaints of  the  relatives,  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintances of  the  men  unlawfully  expelled. 
The  general  questions  raised  by  these  com- 
plaints led  to  investigations  by  agencies  of 
the  commission.  In  one  such  investigation 
the  committee  to  hear  and  investigate  com- 
plaints found,  and  its  report  to  that  effect 
was  approved  by  the  commission,  that  in 
March  of  1926,  after  the  publication  of  the 
award,  the  Chilean  police  arrested  and  took 
from  their  homes  in  the  Azapa  Valley  in  the 
night  time  a  number  of  Peruvians,  impris- 
oned them  and  forwarded  them  to  Arica  for 
deportation,  from  which  point  they  were  ii? 
fact  deported  to  Iquique.  The  committee  also 
found,  and  the  finding  was  approved  by  the 
commission,  that  the  expulsions  from  the 
Azapa  Valley  effected  in  March  of  1925  were 
designed  to  decrease  the  number  of  Peruvian 
voters  in  the  valley,  and  that  expulsions  and 
established  instances  of  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  authorities  to  accord  to  men  of  known 


Peruvian  sentiments  living  in  the  Azapa  Val- 
ley the  protection  of  the  law  had  served  to 
place  men  of  Peruvian  sentiments  remaining 
in  that  valley  in  such  fear  of  consequences 
as  to  preclude  the  free  expression  of  their 
views  touching  issues  to  be  determined  by 
the  plebiscite. 

Twenty  Deported  from  Arica 

Among  the  many  instances  of  involuntary 
departure  brought  about  pursuant  to  the  un- 
lawful policy  and  program  mentioned  above, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  On  March 
18,  1925,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
award,  more  than  20  Peruvians  were  de- 
ported from  Arica  to  Iquique  on  the  Sanysen 
and  on  the  following  day  eight  Peruvians 
left  Arica  involuntarily  for  Iquique  on  the 
launch  Nilda.  These  deportations  and  in- 
voluntary departures  were  carried  into  effect 
by  the  police.  On  August  2,  1925,  the  day 
General  Pershing  arrived  in  Arica,  five  or 
more  Peruvians  left  Arica  involuntarily  for 
Valparaiso  on  the  S.  S.  Ebro.  On  January  3, 
1926,  and  again  on  January  24,  1926,  three 
days  after  my  arrival  in  Arica,  a  Peruvian 
was  deported  by  Alvaro  Oliva,  President  of 
the  Sons  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  members  of  the  police  of 
Arica. 

The  evidence  formally  heard  by  a  com- 
mittee or  by  examiners,  as  well  as  evidence 
informally  obtained,  makes  it  clear  that  in 
many  cases  the  expulsions  were  effected  by 
order  of,  or  actually  executed  by,  Chilean 
police  or  other  authorities.  It  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  long-continued  campaign  of 
expulsions  could  only  have  been  carried  on 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  responsible  Chilean  authorities. 
The  whole  body  of  available  evidence  on 
the  subject  of  unlawful  expulsions  leads  un- 
avoidably to  the  conclusion  that  since  the 
publication  of  the  award  and  for  some  time 
prior  thereto  there  has  been  in  effect  in 
Tacna  and  Arica  a  deliberate  policy  and  plan 
not  only  to  bring  about  by  the  enforced  de- 
parture of  persons  of  Peruvian  sentiments  a 
reduction  of  the  Peruvian  vote,  but  also  to 
place  Peruvians  who  remain  in  a  state  of 
fear  wholly  incompatible  with  a  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  plebiscitary  issues. 

11.  The  evident  failure  of  the  courts  to  ad- 
minister impartial  justice  for  many  months. 

Complaint  after  complaint  of  assaults  and 
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other  outrages  upon  Peruvians  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  courts  in 
the  plebiscitary  territory.  Nothing  adequate 
was  done  by  these  courts  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  injured  Peruvians  or  to  punish 
Chileans  who  invaded  those  rights.  There- 
fore, as  the  plebiscitary  proceedings  were  not 
aided  by  the  action  of  the  ordinary  courts, 
recourse  was  had,  it  must  be  stated  at  the 
request  of  His  Excellency,  the  Chilean  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  to  the  Chilean  Special 
Court  established  pursuant  to  Chilean  decree 
law  No.  451  of  May  14,  1925,  which  was 
vested  with  power  to  take  cognizance  of 
offenses  relating  to  the  plebiscite.  The  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  establishment  and 
functioning  of  this  court  have  proven  dis- 
appointing and  unsatisfactory.  Whatever 
the  source  or  nature  of  the  factors  that  may 
have  regulated  its  procedure  or  determined 
its  decisions,  the  essential  fact  remains  that 
the  court  has  not  proven  an  effective  agency 
for  insuring  to  Peruvians  the  due  protection 
of  the  law  nor  for  imposing  merited  punish- 
ment upon  guilty  Chileans. 

Hundreds  of  Complaints  in  Records 

12.  Summing  up,  the  outrages  outlined 
above  are  merely  illustrative  of  conditions 
that  have  marked  a  much  longer  period  than 
that  covered  by  them  and  that  have  existed 
in  varying  form,  but  with  similar  purposes 
and  results,  throughout  the  plebiscitary  ter- 
ritory. 

A  reference  to  the  records  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  American  delegation  de- 
velops the  fact  that  without  going  farther 
back  than  January  of  the  present  year  there 
are  to  be  found  in  the  files  many  hundreds 
of  reports  and  complaints  of  outrages  against 
Peruvians  open  and  varied  in  character  and 
widespread  in  point  of  time  and  place.  It 
has  been  impossible  with  the  personnel  avail- 
able fully  to  investigate  all  of  those  cases, 
but  the  number  and  variety  of  reports  based 
upon  the  personal  observation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  evidence  adduced  in  the 
cases  that  have  been  subjected  to  detailed 
investigation  can  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  impartial  examiner  into  the  facts  that 
there  have  existed  and  still  exist  in  the 
plebiscitary  territory  conditions  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  exercise  by  Peruvians 
of  those  legitimate  plebiscitary  activities 
essential  to  a  free  and  fair  expression  of  the 


will    of    the    qualified    electorate    under    the 
award. 

The   inescapable   conclusions  must   be  ar- 
rived  at   that   the   Peruvian   electorate   has 
been    physically    reduced    below    its    proper 
figure  by  such  measures  as  forcible  deporta- 
tions,   departures    induced    by    violence    or 
threats,     unexplained     disappearances,     dis- 
criminatory military  conscription,   and  even 
assassination ;  that  Peruvians  who  have  been 
driven  or  frightened  out  of  the  plebiscitary 
territory  have  not  been  given  by  the  Chilean 
authorities  due  opportunities  or  facilities  to 
return  to  register  and  vote.    That  there  has 
been  a  systematic,  widespread  and  effective 
terrorization    of    Peruvians,    brought    about 
through   violence   of   persons   and   property, 
through  threats,  oppression,  and  persecution ; 
that     Peruvians    have    been     coerced     into 
promising  to  vote  for  Chile,  into  promising 
to  remain  neutral  in  the  plebiscite,  into  regis- 
tering  fraudulently   on   data   supplied   from 
Chilean  sources,  and  have  been  subjected  to 
other  general  and  varied  forms  of  interfer- 
ence  with   their   electoral   rights;   that   Pe- 
ruvians have  been  denied  the  due  and  equal 
protection    of    the    laws    applicable    to    the 
plebiscitary   territory;   that  Peruvians   have 
been  subject  generally  to  unlawful  restric- 
tions,     molestations,      discriminations,     and 
other  forms  of  interference  with  their  plebis- 
citary   rights;     that    Peruvian    officials    or 
plebiscitary  personnel  had  been  impeded  and 
even  subjected  to  assaults  in  the  effort  to 
discharge  necessary  or  appropriate  plebisci- 
tary  duties ;   that  there  have  been  general 
and    deliberate    misrepresentation    and    sup- 
pression of  the  real  facts  by  the  local  Chilean 
authorities  and  by  the  local  Chilean  press ; 
that  the  conditions  above  outlined  have  been 
brought  about  not  only  with  the  knowledge 
and  implied  approval  of  the  Chilean  authori- 
ties, but  in  many  cases  with  their  connivance, 
as  evidenced  by  failure  to  restrain  the  crimi- 
nal activities  of  certain  so-called  patriotic  or 
political  organizations  whose  operations  have 
been  accompanied  by  unmistakable  evidence 
of  official  support  and  approval. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  reiterate 
the  deep  regret  I  feel  in  being  obliged  to 
conclude  that  the  plebiscitary  proceedings 
which  were  conceived  with  such  high  hope 
and  aspiration,  begun  with  such  zeal  and 
energy,  and  carried  on  with  such  care  and 
labor  through  many  months,  must  now  be 
abandoned.  Such  failure  in  a  great  undertak- 
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ing  cannot  but  be  regarded  with  sorrow  by  all 
who  were  engaged  in  it,  more  especially 
when  the  end  to  be  accomplished  was  nothing 
less  than  the  just  settlement  of  a  serious  and 
long-pending  controversy  between  two  great 
nations  and  the  preservation  of  peace  on  this 
continent.  Moreover,  the  great  principle  of 
arbitration  is  involved.  The  hopes  of  man- 
kind are  fastened  upon  arbitration  as  the 
means,  perhaps  the  only  means,  now  avail- 
able for  settling  disputes  between  nations 
and  preventing  the  desolation  of  war.  But 
even  these  considerations  could  not  justify 
me  in  closing  my  eyes  to  the  truth  or  in 
deliberately  sanctioning  a  proceeding  which 
I  am  convinced  by  the  force  of  indisputable 
evidence  would  have  been  not  only  in  conflict 
with  the  award  of  the  arbitrator,  but  con- 
trary to  the  agreements  for  the  plebiscite  and 
violative  of  the  rights  of  one  of  the  nations 
concerned.  Arbitration  was  never  intended 
as  a  cloak  for  such  a  wrong. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  this  great 
effort,  let  us  hope  that  some  means  may  yet 
be  found  for  settling  in  a  peaceful  and  just 
way  the  controversy  over  Tacna  and  Arica, 
which  has  for  so  many  years  troubled  the 
relations  between  Chile  and  Peru. 


News  in  Brief 


AN  EXPEDITION  TO  STAMP  OUT  SLAVE  TRADING 

and  human  sacrifice,  has  recently  been  sent 
by  the  British  into  the  northern  wilds  of 
Burma.  As  a  result  of  the  expedition  nearly 
3,500  Kachin  slaves  were  freed  in  the  Huka- 
wang  valley,  on  payment  of  compensation  to 
the  owners.  Agricultural  opportunities  were 
given  to  slaves  leaving  the  valley.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, head  of  the  expedition,  thinks  that  hu- 
man sacrifice  will  soon  be  exterminated,  by 
use  of  the  Durbar  and  financial  good-will  if 
it  is  abolished.  Some  of  the  Nagas  showed 
their  simplicity  of  mind  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  Government  should  provide  victims 
for  holding  one  final  and  complete  sacrifice. 

A  QUIET  BUT  MOST  IMPORTANT  MEETING  took 

place  in  Luxemburg  on  May  29,  30,  of  the 
industrial  leaders  of  France  and  Germany. 
The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  eliminate, 


if  possible,  the  causes  of  reciprocal  distrust 
which  has  hindered  the  industrial  prosperity 
of  both  countries.  Further  meetings  are  to 
follow,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  keep  out  of 
the  conference,  politics  and  politicians. 

"PRESENT  TENDENCIES  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION  for  world  peace"  and  "The  next 
step  in  the  American  way  of  participation" 
are  two  of  the  themes  to  be  discussed  in  a 
speakers'  conference  to  be  held  July  10  and 
11  at  Chicago  Beach  under  the  auspices  of 
the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friend- 
ship Through  the  Churches.  After  the  ses- 
sions and  discussions  a  summary  of  Agree- 
ments and  a  speakers'  Manual  will  be  pre- 
pared. 

THE  HEALTH  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS  plans  to  visit  the  United  States, 
shortly,  in  order  to  study  methods  of  com- 
bating malaria.  The  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion will  assist  the  League  committee  in  its 
research. 

THE  NEAR  EAST  RELIEF,  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  President  Coolidge,  has  designated 
Dec.  5  as  International  Golden  Rule  Day. 
Fifty  countries  observed  the  day  last  year, 
resulting  in  substantial  contributions  toward 
the  support  of  war  orphans  in  the  Near  East. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  SINCE  THE  WAR,  air- 
plane communication  between  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin opened  on  May  26.  Two  commercial 
planes  left  the  air  port  of  Paris  at  the  same 
time  that  a  German  plane  started  from  Ber- 
lin for  Paris.  The  flight  time  is  estimated  at 
about  seven  and  a  half  hours,  with  a  stop, 
each  way,  at  Cologne. 

A   REVOLUTION   AND    CONSEQUENT    CHANGE    in 

government  was  accomplished  without  blood- 
shed in  Portugal  the  last  few  days  in  May. 
The  revolutionary  committee  issued  a  state- 
ment that  its  desire  was  to  establish  a  demo- 
cratic government,  and  to  save  the  country 
from  the  politicians  who  were  ruining  it. 

MR.  WAKATSUKI,  THE  PRIME  MINISTER,  of 
Japan,  having  failed  in  his  overtures  to  the 
Seiyuhonto  (True  Friends'  Party)  for  the 
formation  of  a  coalition,  has  now  reconsti- 
tuted his  Cabinet  from  the  Kenseikai  (Con- 
servative Party). 

Mr.  Hamaguchi  is  transferred  from  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  to  that  of  the  Interior, 
where  he  succeeds  to  the  portfolio  hitherto 
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held  by  Mr.  Wakatsuki.  Mr.  Hayami,  who 
becomes  Minister  of  Finance,  is  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Machidn  as  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Viscount  Inouye  succeeds  Mr.  Sengoku  (who 
retires)  as  Minister  of  Railways.  The  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  retain  their  port- 
folios. 

Viscount  Inouye,  who  belongs  to  the  Ken- 
yukai  (Peers'  Party)  and  was  recently  Vice- 
Minister  of  the  Navy,  enters  the  Cabinet  un- 
pledged. Mr.  Machdia  is  president  of  the 
Hochi  newspaper  company. 

In  many  quarters  it  is  predicted  that  a 
general  election  will  be  held  at  the  end  of 
the  session. 

IN  JAPAN,  the  Ministry  of  Marine  is  said 
to  have  abandoned  its  intention  of  installing 
15-centimeter  (5.9  in.)  guns  in  the  new 
cruisers  and  to  have  decided  to  fit  12-centi- 
meter (4.7  in.)  guns  instead,  thus  effecting 
considerable  saving. 

The  Ministry  proposes  that  33  additional 
vessels  should  be  laid  down  with  a  view  to 
their  completion  in  1931.  They  will  include 
four  10,000-ton  cruisers,  16  1,700-ton  destroy- 
ers, five  2,000-ton  submarines,  five  400-ton 
gunboats,  one  oil  carrier,  and  one  minelayer. 
Two  of  the  cruisers  will  be  laid  down  In 
1927  and  two  in  1928. 

THE  MIXED  CLAIMS  COMMISSION  handling 
American  war  claims  against  Germany,  on 
June  4  announced  103  awards  amounting  to 
$797,152.43.  The  total  of  the  awards  since 
the  organization  of  the  commission  now 
amounts  of  $136,207,981.79.  The  amount  al- 
lowed in  each  case  bears  interest  at  5  per 
cent. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA  CLAIMS  THE  THIRD  LAKGEST 
Junior  Red  Cross  Society  in  the  world,  with 
a  membership  of  319,572.  The  United  States 
and  Italy,  alone,  have  larger  junior  branches. 


GENESIS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION.  By  Brecken- 
ridge  Long.  Pp.  260.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York,  1926.  Price,  $2.50. 


Mr.  Breckenridge  Long  was  third  assistant 
Secretary  of  State  under  Wilson.  Since  that 
time  he  has  interested  himself,  not  only  in 
international  law,  but  particularly  in  the 
backgrounds  of  our  Constitution. 

This  is  a  topic  often  briefly  sketched  in 
books  dealing  with  the  Federal  Convention, 
and  with  the  Constitution  itself.  Not  often, 
however,  is  it  presented  so  thoroughly,  cer- 
tainly not  so  interestingly  as  in  this  book. 

To  begin  with,  the  volume,  as  is  true  of  so 
many  Macmillan  books,  is  fittingly  printed 
and  bound.  The  analysis  in  the  way  of  chap- 
ter titles  and  topic  heads  is  clearly  indicated 
on  the  page,  and  the  type  is  large  and  clear. 
Then,  too,  Mr.  Long's  style  is  simple;  he 
avoids  the  long,  involved  sentences  so  often 
used  by  legal  writers.  Therefore  the  work 
promises  to  be  of  real  use  to  the  ordinary 
intelligent  reader  who  wishes  to  know  the 
ancestry  of  his  charter  of  liberties. 

The  history  begins,  naturally,  with  the 
Mayflower  compact.  It  goes  on  with  other 
early  colonial  constitutions,  keeping  always 
in  mind  the  likeness  to  or  differences  from 
the  final  constitution,  that  of  1787. 

Three  unusually  interesting  chapters  deal 
with  plans  for  Union,  from  1643  to  1767. 
Here  the  author  briefly  describes  many  plans, 
some  little  known  today, — such  as  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Stair  in  1721. 

Two  or  three  pages,  only,  are  devoted  to 
the  Federal  Convention.  Much  has  been 
written  upon  that  subject,  however,  by  other 
authors.  Mr.  Long  has  less  need  to  dwell 
upon  the  finished  constitution  because  all  the 
way  through  the  book,  he  has  been  using  it 
as  illustrative  material.  It  is,  he  says,  a 
product  of  "a  great  political  school  in  which 
had  been  educated  the  greatest  political 
scientists  of  any  age." 

A  NEW  EUROPE.  By  Dr.  C.  F.  Heerfordt. 
Translated  from  the  Danish  by  W.  Wooster. 
Pp.  221.  George  Allen  Unwin,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, 1925.  Price,  6s.  6d. 

Coming  out  of  Denmark,  written  by  a 
physician,  this  is  a  peculiarly  interesting 
study  of  the  League  of  Nations,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  small  states.  These 
states  seem,  to  Dr.  Heerfordt,  to  have  jumped 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

As  he  begins  his  argument,  he  defines  true 
and  false  communities.  The  latter  are  al- 
most invariably,  he  says,  formed  under  the 
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following  conditions:  1.  Greater  partici- 
pants expect  to  win  special  advantages  over 
weaker  members.  2.  Weaker  participants 
hope  to  avoid  exploitation  as  long  as  the 
union  is  as  little  binding  as  possible.  3. 
Those  participants  who  realize  the  value  of 
a  true  community  hope  to  transform  the  im- 
perfect union  into  one  of  the  true  type, — 
often  only  to  find  their  hopes  unjustified. 

The  League  of  Nations,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  minor  states,  is  far  from  Dr. 
Heerfordt's  idea  of  a  true  community.  The 
way  out  seems  to  him  to  be  the  forma- 
tion, within  the  shelter  of  the  League,  of  a 
subdivision,  constituted  somewhat  like  the 
United  States  of  America, — an  Anglo-Euro- 
pean federation,  where  each  state  surrenders 
to  the  Federation,  war-making  and  treaty 
powers,  as  well  as  tariff  and  postal  regula- 
tion. Thus  would  an  economic  unit,  with  a 
single  currency,  be  ensured. 

The  book,  in  its  details,  is  an  interesting 
treatment,  from  a  new  source,  of  the  changes 
needed  in  the  League  to  make  it  a  safe  and 
justice  producing  organization. 

RECONSTRUCTION.  By  Maurice  Fanshawe. 
Pp.  336.  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  London, 
1925.  Price,  5s. 

Here  is  another  book,  excellently  framed 
and  well  indexed,  to  add  to  these  which  re- 
view the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations  up 
to  date.  The  method  of  representation  in 
the  League  is  explained,  and  the  Secretariat 
and  its  principal  sections  well  outlined,  as 
are,  also,  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice.  The  work  is  an  exposition,  not 
an  argument.  Its  greatest  point  of  differ- 
ence from  other  books  of  the  same  general 
scope,  as  well  as  its  special  excellence,  lies 
in  its  personnel  list  of  the  various  League 
organizations  and  its  bibliography  of  the 
publications  of  the  three  branches. 

JEFFERSON  AND  HAMILTON.  By  Claude  G. 
Bowers.  Pp.  531.  Houghton  &  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  1925.  Price,  $5.00. 

What  is  better  reading  than  a  good  bi- 
ography? Almost  any  life  contains  enough 
of  drama,  if  properly  seized  upon  and  pre- 
sented, to  become  interesting.  Yet  really  fine 
biographies  are  the  rarest  of  all  good  books. 

In  the  volume  under  consideration,  Mr. 
Bowers  has  made  biography  secondary,  yet 


the  net  result  is  a  delightful  biographical 
study — striking  portraits  of  two  contrasting 
but  gigantic  figures  in  our  history. 

The  real  theme  of  the  work  is  the  struggle 
for  democracy  at  the  beginning  of  our  na- 
tional life.  It  was  a  dramatic  and  exciting 
period.  If  George  Washington,  Mr.  Madison, 
and  a  few  others  managed  to  keep  their 
heads  and  steer  true  to  principles  of  freedom 
and  justice,  there  was  no  such  calmness, 
brooding  over  many  people  of  the  times. 
There  were  mobs  marching  the  streets  and 
pelting  from  the  galleries ;  there  were  fist 
fights  an  dduels.  The  story  of  the  mad  spec- 
ulation in  government  securities  just  preced- 
ing the  assumption  of  State  debts  by  the 
government  was  surely  as  crooked  and  much 
more  open  than  any  scandal  of  later  years. 

The  whole  hurly-burly  of  the  time,  the 
uncertainty  as  to  governing  principles  and 
methods  with  which  this,  the  first  modern 
republic,  was  confronted,  and  which  it  must 
solve  before  it  could  settle  down  to  stability, 
are  here  vividly  shown.  After-war  violence 
and  license  are  proverbial.  In  this  instance, 
too,  the  Republic  had  no  precedents.  We 
had  only  monarchies  before  us.  In  such  a 
situation  the  two  natural  divisions  of  human 
thinking,  the  conservative,  the  aristocratic, 
on  one  hand,  and  the  democratic  and  liberal 
on  the  other,  were  naturally  at  violent  odds. 

Hamilton  and  Jefferson  were  the  personifi- 
cation of  the  two  types.  They  were  both 
virile,  strong  men,  absolutely  certain  as  to 
their  conflicting  dogmas.  At  the  head  of 
their  opposite  parties  they  grappled  in  a 
titanic  struggle,  which  was  inevitable  and 
thrilling. 

Many  other  characters  besides  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson  move  through  this  epic  story — 
men  hotly  alive.  They  are  not  the  calm 
steel  engravings  and  cool  marble  statues  sug- 
gested by  their  names.  They  are  at  once 
more  likable  and  more  understandable  than 
our  common  conceptions  of  them. 

Of  all  the  characters  secondary  to  this  par- 
ticular struggle,  Madison  looms  up  as  the 
greatest  statesman  of  them  all.  Hamilton, 
picturesque  as  he  is,  moves  on  to  the  tragedy 
inevitable  for  him,  in  such  a  cause,  at  such 
a  time.  Jefferson,  a  winning  personality  and 
broad-minded  sage,  wins  his  point. 

Their  battles  were  Plutarchian  while  they 
lasted.  "But,"  says  Mr.  Bowers,  "the  spirits 
of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  still  stalk  the 
ways  of  men — still  fighting." 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied 
in  the  Hague  conferences  and  the  interna- 
tional courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety— e.  g.,  addresses  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Sumner,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Waylaud,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beckwith,  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational pence  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843,  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Minot,  February  10,  1926,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Minot  was  the 
home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  illus- 
trious man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828  ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  offi- 
cially organized,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  in 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  16  August,  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


in  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace  jubi- 
lees throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence, 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1899, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses :  in  New  York,  1907 ;  in  Chicago, 
1909 ;  in  Baltimore,  1911 ;  in  St.  Louis,  1913 ; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every- 
where its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forstall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  is 
the  only  oasis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  call 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motives  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience." 


The  Foundations  of  Peace  Between  Nations 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 


By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 
nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States ; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States ; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party ; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands: 

(1)  Recurring,    preferably    periodic,    con- 
ferences of  duly  appointed  delegates,  acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing, amending,  reconciling,  declaring,  and  pro- 
gressively codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the   best  interests   of  civilized   States — a 
proposal    repeatedly    made    by    enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all   States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,   sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the   determination   of  controversies   between 
nations,    involving    legal    rights — an    institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  ANOTHER  HAGUE 
CONFERENCE 

THE  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has 
made  public  an  important  Document  of 
one  hundred  twenty-three  pag«s.  This 
brochure,  issued  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  contains  the  hearings  befoie  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  May  3,  4, 
5,  21,  and  22,  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
221,  a  joint  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  propose  a  calling  of  a  Third 
Hague  Conference  for  the  Codification  of 
International  Law.  This  report  will  be  of 
greatest  interest  to  every  sincere  worker 
for  international  peace.  It  is  the  case  for 
the  calling  of  a  Third  Conference,  set 
forth  with  a  completeness  to  be  found  no- 
where else.  Requests  for  this  document 
may  be  sent  to  Hon.  Stephen  G.  Porter, 
chairman  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  resolution,  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Tinkham,  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
quests the  President  to  propose,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  calling  of 
a  Third  Hague  Conference.  Since  there 
is  a  possibility  that  some  other  govern- 
ment may  take  the  initiative,  the  resolu- 
tion requests  the  President  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  participate  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  in  such  a  conference  "upon 
the  proposal  of  some  other  government 
which  had  itself  taken  part  in  the  Second 
Hague  Conference."  The  purpose  of  the 


resolution,  in  either  case,  is  to  recommend 
to  such  conference  the  codification  of  in- 
ternational law  for  four  purposes:  First, 
to  restate  the  established  rules  of  interna- 
tional law ;  second,  to  formulate  and  decree 
amendments  and  additions,  if  any,  to  the 
rules  of  international  law  shown  to  be 
necessary  or  useful;  third,  to  endeavor  to 
reconcile  their  divergent  views  and  to  se- 
cure general  agreement  upon  the  rules 
which  have  been  in  dispute  heretofore; 
fourth,  to  consider  the  subjects  not  now 
adequately  regulated  by  international  law, 
but  Vo  which  the  interest  of  international 
justice  requires  that  rules  of  law  shall  be 
declared  and  accepted. 

In  introducing  his  resolution,  Mr.  Tink- 
ham called  attention  to  the  fact  that  The 
Hague  Conference  of  1907  adopted  a  reso- 
lution recommending  to  the  powers  the  as- 
sembly of  a  Third  Peace  Conference,  which 
might  be  held  within  a  period  of  seven 
years.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  Jurists,  meeting  at  The  Hague  in  1920 
to  prepare  the  plan  for  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  "that  a 
new  conference  of  the  nations  in  continu- 
ation of  the  first  two  conferences  of  The 
Hague  be  held  as  soon  as  practicable,"  and, 
furthermore,  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  meeting  at 
Washington,  October,  1925,  looking  to- 
ward "an  international  conference  of  na- 
tions called  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
codification  of  international  law." 
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Congress  not  only  has  the  right  to  pass 
such  a  resolution,  it  is  its  duty  to  do  so 
before  the  President  could  be  expected  to 
act  in  the  interest  of  such  a  conference, 
for  under  the  General  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Bill  of  1913  the  President  was 
forbidden  to  extend  or  accept  any  invita- 
tion to  participate  in  any  international 
congress,  conference,  or  like  event  without 
first  having  specific  authority  of  law  to 
do  so. 

The  first  witness  to  argue  for  the  reso- 
lution was  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  who  argued  for  successive 
world  conferences  for  the  progressive  codi- 
fication of  international  law.  His  state- 
ment covers  some  twenty-six  pages  of  the 
report.  He  based  his  argument,  not  upon 
the  need  for  more  machinery  for  the  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes,  but  upon 
the  lack  of  international  regulations 
clearly  phrased,  understood,  and  accepted. 
The  world  needs  greater  certainty  as  to 
what  international  law  is.  His  second 
reason  for  favoring  the  resolution  was 
that  the  codification  of  international  law 
is  consonant  with  the  policies  and  aspira- 
tions of  America.  His  third  reason  was 
based  upon  the  achievements  of  the  two 
previous  Hague  conferences,  an  argument 
supported  by  an  address  delivered  before 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
by  James  Brown  Scott.  The  secretary 
concluded  his  argument  with  a  statement 
of  his  belief  that  the  resolution  before  the 
committee  opens  the  way  for  the  United 
States  to  play  once  more  its  legitimate 
part  in  the  co-operation  of  nations. 

The  argument  was  then  carried  on  by 
Charles  Henry  Butler,  Esq.,  technical  ad- 
viser of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Second  Hague  Conference.  Mr.  Butler 
highly  commended  the  work  of  the  various 
commissions  now  engaged  in  the  codifica- 
tion of  international  law.  Since,  how- 
ever, none  of  these  commissions  represents 
all  of  the  nations,  a  conference  called  on 


the  acknowledged  principles  of  The  Hague 
conferences  would,  in  his  opinion,  univer- 
sally acceptable,  be  more  effective  toward 
the  upbuilding  of  international  law. 

Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill,  formerly  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  Minister  to  Swit- 
zerland and  to  Holland,  and  plenipoten- 
tiary delegate  to  the  Second  TIague  Con- 
ference, in  a  very  able  presentation  dis- 
tinguished clearly  between  military  and 
political  problems  on  the  one  hand  and 
juridical  problems  en  the  other.  He  was 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  ju- 
ridical behavior.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
general  extension  of  the  empire  of  law  and 
the  developments  of  all  agencies  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  there  must  be  a 
free  and  unrestricted  examination  of  the 
subject  by  all  of  the  nations,  "irrespective 
of  the  predominance  of  any  particular 
powers  or  combination  of  powers." 

Others  who  appeared  in  support  of  the 
resolution  were:  Prof.  Edward  A.  Harri- 
man,  of  George  Washington  University; 
Leftens  R.  Wilfley,  Esq.,  former  attorney 
general  of  the  Philippines;  Maj.  W.  Penn 
Cresson,  professor  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity; S.  0.  Levinson,  Esq.,  of  Chicago; 
Edwin  M.  Borchard,  professor  of  interna- 
tional law  at  Yale  University;  Rear  Ad- 
miral William  L.  Rogers;  Prof.  William 
T.  Hull,  Swarthmore  College.  Letters 
were  received  from  James  Brown  Scott, 
Chandler  P.  Anderson,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  importance  of  this  resolution  is 
that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it  from 
any  quarter.  Russia,  Brazil,  Spain,  Fas- 
cist Italy,  our  United  States,  Germany, 
the  League  of  Nations,  will  find  in  the 
proposal  none  of  the  embarrassments  in- 
herent in  any  plan  to  set  up  a  government 
of  men  rather  than  a  government  of  laws. 
If  nations  wish  to  go  about  certain  prob- 
lems as  at  the  Washington  conference,  at 
the  reparation  conferences  in  London  and 
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Paris,  at  the  conference  at  Locarno,  at  the 
sessions  of  the  assembly  in  Geneva,  there 
is  nothing  here  to  interfere.  There  is  no 
challenge  to  national  sovereignty  and  no 
question  due  to  the  inequality  of  States. 
It  threatens  no  vested  interest.  It  arouses 
no  antagonisms  such  as  face  at  the  mo- 
ment the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions.  It  opens  the  way  for  that  governed 
world  which  is  to  be. 

As  expressed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions might  well  develop  into  a  series  of 
successive  Hague  conferences.  The  League 
is  changing.    It  is  necessary  that  it  should 
change  if  it  is  to  survive.    It  lacks  a  unan- 
imous   appeal,   not   only   in   the    United 
States,  but  in  other  major  countries  of  the 
world.     It  has  failed  in  many  major  is- 
sues.    Had  it  been  what  it  should  be, 
problems  incident  to  armaments  and  the 
Pacific  would  have  necessitated  no  Wash- 
ington conference;  there  would  have  been 
no  necessity  for  adjudicating  reparations 
at  London  and  Paris;  worries  over  secur- 
ity would  have  required  no  special  treaties 
of  Locarno;  there  would  have  been  no 
fiasco  over  the  admission  of  Germany  to 
the  Council;  certain  evils  of  nationalism 
would  not  be  as  threatening  today  as  ever ; 
European  hates  and  divisions  would  have 
been  lessened ;  there  would  have  been  fewer 
worries  over  the  domination  of  Europe  at 
Geneva,  with  its  council  of  one  Asiatic, 
two  Americans,  and  seven  Europeans;  we 
would  not  hear  so  much  about  opposition 
to    European    entanglements    throughout 
the  United   States,   South  America,  and 
Canada ;  it  is  doubtful  if  we  should  be  con- 
fronted with  a  Eusso-German  treaty,  mili- 
tary alliances  including  the  "Little  En- 
tente," unstable  frontiers  in  east  Europe, 
and  the  fear  of  minorities  keeping  many 
a   government    awake   nights;    European 
stability  would  not  still  be  resting  on  arms 
as  of  yore;  all  anxiety  over  the  question 
whether  peace  be  based  upon  group  pre- 


dominance, a  balance  of  power,  a  federa- 
tion, or  due  processes  of  law  would  have 
been  far  more  nearly  settled  than  now. 

Our  delegates  to  the  arms  conference  in 
Geneva  have  recently  found  it  necessary 
to  notify  the  delegates  from  other  lands 
that  our  government  cannot  pass  over  to 
the  control  of  any  group  of  foreigners  our 
policy  as  to  arms.  Neither  would  Great 
Britain  do  anything  of  that  sort ;  nor,  for 
that  matter,  would  France.  There  is  no 
daylight  at  the  end  of  such  a  course. 

But  all  governments,  including  our 
United  States,  are  willing  to  send  dele- 
gates to  an  international  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  international 
law  according  to  the  constitutional  meth- 
ods peculiar  to  each  government.  Indeed, 
our  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Frank  B. 
Kellogg,  under  date  of  May  11,  1926,  in- 
formed the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives that  he  had  notified  the  legation  of 
the  Netherlands  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  give  its  heartiest 
approval  of  and  co-operation  in  a  Third 
Peace  Conference  to  be  called  by  the 
Netherlands  Government  at  a  convenient 
time  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the 
codification  of  international  law.  He  ap- 
pended but  three  conditions,  namely,  that 
all  interested  States  should  be  free  to  par- 
ticipate ;  that  full  account  should  be  taken 
of  the  preliminary  work  of  jurists  in  the 
field  of  international  law,  and  that  the 
conference  should  be  called  at  such  time 
as  the  projects  have  been  suitably  prepared 
and  the  preliminary  work  of  the  Pan 
American  jurists  is  available  for  consider- 
ation. The  Secretary  has  been  informed 
that  the  Dutch  Government  approves  of 
these  conditions. 

The  workers  for  the  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  might  well 
spend  all  their  major  efforts  toward  the 
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fullest  realization  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  House  Joint  Resolution  221, 
herein  all  too  briefly  described. 


LAW  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
ARMAMENTS 

FOREIGN  observers  of  the  armaments 
of  the  world  are  neither  surprised  nor 
discouraged  at  the  prospects  of  failure  for 
the  preparatory  disarmament  commission 
meeting  in  Geneva.  As  was  shown  at  the 
Washington  Conference  in  1921-1922,  any 
effective  reduction  of  armaments  involves 
not  only  the  solution  of  many  intricate 
scientific  equations,  but  the  readjustment 
of  many  highly  complicated  political  for- 
mulae. 

The  presence  of  delegates  from  the 
United  States  has  already  proved  embar- 
rassing to  the  work  at  Geneva.  In  the 
first  place,  American  officials  are  none 
too  popular  just  now  in  Europe.  In  the 
next  place,  while  France  was  forced  to  ac- 
cept in  Washington  the  role  of  a  second- 
rate  power,  this  is  not  the  case  in  Geneva. 
At  Washington  it  was  America's  proposal 
that  ship  tonnage  by  classes  be  accepted 
as  a  measure  of  relative  naval  strength. 
When  our  delegates  made  a  similar  pro- 
posal at  Geneva,  it  was  defeated  by  France 
and  Italy,  who,  with  the  aid  particularly 
of  representatives  from  the  "Little  En- 
tente/' held  that  tonnage  by  classes  can  be 
neither  just  nor  equitable  as  a  standard  of 
measurement.  It  has  already  appeared  in 
the  Geneva  conference  that  the  small  naval 
powers  are  determined  to  oppose  every  ef- 
fort of  the  great  naval  powers  to  hinder 
the  little  fellows  from  concentrating  their 
naval  strength  as  they  may  see  fit. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
United  States  should  have  sent  no  dele- 
gates to  this  conference.  Practically  every 
proposition  which  they  have  made  has  been 
rejected.  It  does  not  appear  that  our  ef- 
forts have  aided  in  the  least  toward  agree- 


ment or  compromise.  If  the  conference 
fails,  as  in  one  sense  it  must,  it  is  probable 
that  our  delegates  will  get  the  major  part 
of  the  blame. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  difficulties  fac- 
ing the  conference.  It  is  impossible  ade- 
quately to  define  what  is  meant  by  arma- 
ments, be  they  of  the  land,  the  sea,  or  the 
air.  It  seems  equally  impossible  ade- 
quately to  determine  what  is  meant  by  re- 
duction and  limitation  of  armaments.  No 
one  seems  capable,  as  yet,  to  offer  a  for- 
mula for  measuring  the  armaments  of  one 
country  against  the  armaments  of  another. 
It  seems  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
offensive  and  defensive  armaments.  Popu- 
lation, geographical  situation,  coast  lines, 
production,  transportation,  finance,  com- 
merce, are  all  vital  factors  in  the  offensive 
or  defensive  strength  of  a  nation.  Pro- 
fessor Borchard,  of  Yale  University,  in  the 
Yale  Review  for  July,  1926,  points  out 
that  it  is  "misleading  and  futile  to  discuss 
the  question  of  armaments  as  dissociated 
from  the  political  and  economic  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  world."  Professor 
Borchard  finds  the  whole  problem  further 
complicated  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
modern  State,  which,  in  its  external  rela- 
tions, is  in  its  very  essence  "a  militant 
agency,"  governments  being  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  competitive  expansion  of 
business.  Of  course,  Professor  Borchard 
is  right. 

And  yet,  in  our  thinking,  the  conference 
at  Geneva  has  rendered  a  great  service, 
quite  as  every  conference  of  scientists  ren- 
ders an  inevitable  benefit  to  the  conferees. 
Military  experts  around  the  world  under- 
stand each  other  better  because  of  this 
gathering  in  Geneva,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  difficulties  involved  are  the 
more  clearly  understood.  Statesmen  must 
see  more  clearly  that  the  world's  system  of 
competition,  not  only  in  armaments,  but 
in  trade,  must  be  both  modified  and  con- 
trolled both  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
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self-interest.  It  requires  no  profound 
knowledge  of  economic  science  to  realize 
that  international  economic  hostilities 
easily  become  both  dangerous  and  un- 
economical. 

Thus,  again,  the  whole  matter  of  secur- 
ity and  armaments  comes  back  to  the 
world's  outstanding  need  for  an  extension 
of  the  reign  of  law.  Nations  must  more 
fully  realize  that  their  enlightened  self- 
interest  depends  at  least  as  much  upon 
restraint  as  upon  aggressive  action.  The 
most  self-defeating  behavior  for  a  man  or 
nation  is  to  proceed  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  regulated,  discriminate,  and 
lawful  behavior. 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  THE  FRANC 

THE  resignation  of  the  Briand  -  Cail- 
laux  Government  is  the  latest  devel- 
opment in  the  tragic  battle  for  the  franc 
that  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  two 
years.  Six  Cabinets  succeeded  each  other 
during  that  period,  and  each  left  the  franc 
a  little  lower  than  it  had  found  it.  With 
almost  fatal  inexorability,  the  value  of  the 
franc  has  been  steadily  declining.  At  the 
time  of  Premier  Briand's  resignation  the 
franc  stood  at  forty  to  the  dollar;  two 
years  before,  it  was  only  twenty  to  the 
dollar. 

Starting  with  the  Herriot  Ministry, 
which  came  into  power  following  the  elec- 
tion of  the  present  Parliament,  in  May, 
1924,  each  succeeding  Cabinet  centered  its 
attention  upon  a  possible  solution  of  the 
French  financial  problem,  which  would 
prevent  the  franc  from  following  the 
course  of  the  German  mark  and  the  Bus- 
sian  ruble.  Each  of  them  struggled  for 
the  preservation  of  the  franc.  Each  of 
them  failed,  and  with  every  successive  fail- 
ure the  battle  became  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult and  eventual  victory  more  and  more 
uncertain. 


From  June  23,  when  he  reconstituted 
his  Cabinet  by  the  inclusion  of  Joseph 
Caillaux  as  Minister  of  Finance,  and  until 
July  17,  when  he  finally  resigned,  Premier 
Briand  made  every  effort  to  induce  the 
Parliament  to  grant  him  plenary  powers 
in  conducting  the  battle  for  the  franc. 
He  encountered  formidable  opposition. 
The  groups  of  the  Left  were  inalterably 
opposed  to  him  on  this  matter.  Their 
leader,  ex-Premier  Herriot,  now  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  left  the  Presi- 
dent's chair  in  order  to  conduct  in  person 
a  violent  attack  against  the  Briand  Cab- 
inet. Allied  with  him  and  the  groups  of 
the  Left  were  the  Nationalist  groups  of 
the  Eight  —  strange  bedfellows,  as  the 
events  immediately  following  the  over- 
throw of  the  Briand  Cabinet  plainly 
showed.  Together  these  groups  succeeded 
in  marshaling  enough  votes  to  defeat 
Briand's  demand  and  to  wreck  his  Cabinet. 

M.  Herriot  was  sent  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Eepublic  immediately  after  the 
resignation  of  the  Briand  Cabinet  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  forming  a  new 
Ministry.  He  undertook  the  task  and  set 
to  work  constructing  a  Cabinet  that  would 
be  representative  of  all  the  parliamentary 
groups,  exclusive  of  the  Communist  and 
the  Eoyalist  extremes.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, was  he  embarked  on  this  enterprise 
than  he  discovered  that  the  Nationalist 
groups  had  been  with  him  only  when  it 
was  a  matter  of  wrecking  the  Briand 
Cabinet,  but  that  they  were  far  from  be- 
ing his  allies  when  it  came  to  forming  a 
government  with  himself  as  the  head.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing,  M.  Herriot  is  still 
struggling  with  the  result  of  this  disillu- 
sionment, with  every  prospect  of  failure. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  present  French 
Parliament,  which  is  so  hopelessly  divided 
against  itself,  will  be  prorogued  by  the 
President  of  the  Eepublic  and  new  elec- 
tions ordered.  While  it  is  true  that  no 
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newly  elected  Parliament  could  be  worse 
from  the  standpoint  of  united  action 
than  the  present  Chamber,  new  elections 
would  require  at  least  several  weeks,  and 
in  the  interval  the  government  would  find 
itself  confronted  with  an  impossible  situa- 
tion: the  budget  for  the  current  year  has 
not  as  yet  been  voted,  the  Treasury  funds 
are  almost  exhausted,  and  the  issue  of 
paper  currency  by  the  bank  of  France  is 
impossible  without  further  legislation. 
There  is  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to 
make  a  fresh  attempt  to  form  a  govern- 
ment that  would  have  even  a  semblance 
of  united  support  from  the  present 
Chamber. 

The  battle  for  the  franc  has  to  go  on 
under  the  same  political  handicaps  as  have 
attended  it  hitherto,  and  even  the  friends 
of  France  are  now  being  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  battle  cannot  be  won. 
The  future  of  the  franc  is  precarious. 

The  measures  recommended  in  the  able 
and  penetrating  report  prepared  by  the 
Committee  of  Experts  (a  summary  of  the 
report  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue)  might  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
saving  the  franc  two  years  ago,  or  even  a 
year  ago.  The  experts  are  undoubtedly 
right  when  they  say  that  the  key  to  the 
currency  situation  is  the  balancing  of  the 
French  budget.  But  while  even  a  year  or 
two  ago  it  might  have  been  exceedingly 
difficult  to  balance  the  budget  by  means  of 
the  increased  taxation  which  they  recom- 
mend, today  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  perfectly  apparent  to  careful 
observers  of  the  French  financial  situation 
for  some  time  past  that  the  effectual  salva- 
tion of  the  French  budget  lies  only  in  the 
destruction  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
French  internal  debt.  Such,  for  example, 
were  the  conclusions  reached  last  year  in 
their  excellent  study  of  the  French  debt 
problem  by  H.  G.  Moulton  and  C.  Lewis. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  interest  charges 


on  the  internal  debt  constitute  so  prepon- 
derant an  item  in  the  French  budget  that 
only  by  reducing  the  amount  of  these 
charges  by  about  three-fifths  would  it  be 
possible  to  make  revenues  equal  expendi- 
tures. Such  a  course  of  action  would  have 
necessitated  heavy  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  holders  of  the  government  bond ;  they 
would  have  had  to  lose  more  than  half  of 
their  income  derived  from  these  invest- 
ments. But  the  only  alternative  seemed 
to  have  been  continued  monetary  inflation, 
bringing  with  it  continued  depreciation  of 
the  franc,  which  would  in  the  end  com- 
pletely destroy  the  value,  not  only  of  the 
government  bonds,  but  of  all  the  other  in- 
vestments in  the  country. 

A  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on 
the  government  debt  required  courage  and 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  France.  The  destruction  of  the  debt 
by  means  of  inflation  was  a  line  of  least 
resistance.  Failing  in  the  necessary  cour- 
age and  resolution,  the  French  Govern- 
ment found  itself,  volens-nolens,  forced 
into  this  line  of  least  resistance.  During 
the  past  year  or  so  the  amount  of  French 
currency  in  circulation  has  practically 
doubled,  and  the  value  of  the  franc  has 
declined  proportionately.  With  the  value 
of  the  franc  decreased  one-half,  the  hold- 
ers of  the  government  bonds  have  already 
lost  one-half  of  their  income,  and  the  end 
of  their  losses  is  not  as  yet  in  sight. 

There  is  one  element  in  the  situation 
which  makes  the  battle  for  the  franc  par- 
ticularly difficult.  It  is  the  so-called 
"flight  from  the  franc."  This  phenomenon 
means,  in  substance,  that  people  in  France 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  future  of  their 
currency  and  make  every  effort  to  convert 
their  francs  into  stable  foreign  currency. 
As  a  result  of  this,  more  francs  are  offered 
for  sale  than  there  is  a  demand  for,  and 
conversely  more  foreign  currencies  are  in 
demand  than  are  offered.  In  this  manner 
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the  value  of  the  franc,  as  expressed  in 
other  currencies,  decreases  and  the  ex- 
change value  of  the  franc  falls.  Even  a 
year  ago  this  phenomenon,  while  it  existed 
to  some  extent,  was  not  particularly  in 
evidence.  Today  it  is  so  widespread  that 
its  effects  are  almost  incalculable.  And  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  necessary  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  the  franc,  which 
alone  can  stop  the  "flight,"  can  possibly 
be  developed,  with  the  franc  at  only 
slightly  above  one-tenth  of  its  normal 
value — and  still  depreciating.  How  the 
French  will  solve  this  problem  remains  to 
be  seen. 


THE  FRANCO-BRITISH  DEBT 
AGREEMENT 

ONE  of  the  unfortunate  features  of  the 
resignation  of  the  Briand  Cabinet  is 
the  fact  that  the  Franco-British  agreement 
on  the  war  debt  of  France  to  Great  Britain 
has  not  been  ratified.  Concluded  only  five 
days  before  the  Cabinet's  fall,  this  agree- 
ment, like  the  French  agreement  with  our 
World  War  Foreign  Debt  Commission, 
must  now  depend  for  its  ratification  upon 
the  support  of  another  government. 

The  Franco-British  debt  agreement, 
signed  July  12,  was  the  result  of  three  at- 
tempts to  negotiate  a  debt  settlement 
between  the  two  countries.  The  first  at- 
tempt was  made  last  summer  by  M.  Cail- 
laux,  then  Minister  of  Finance.  He  and 
the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
agreed  upon  the  basic  terms  of  a  settle- 
ment, which  M.  Caillaux  laid  before  his 
colleagues,  but  the  ratification  of  which 
was  lost  in  the  shuffle  when  the  Cabinet  of 
which  M.  Caillaux  was  a  member  was 
overthrown,  soon  after.  The  second  at- 
tempt was  made  last  May,  but  resulted  in 
a  disagreement,  because  the  French  nego- 
tiators would  not  consent  to  the  size  of  the 
initial  payments  demanded  by  the  British. 
The  third  attempt,  made  again  by  M.  Cail- 


laux, once  more  Minister  of  Finance,  re- 
sulted in  an  agreement  upon  terms  accept- 
able to  both  sides. 

The  terms  of  this  final  agreement  may 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  (see  the 
International  Documents  section).  They 
provide  for  standard  annual  payment  of 
twelve  and  one-half  million  pounds  ster- 
ling. In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  annual  installments  during  the  first 
four  years  are  far  below  this  standard  rate, 
the  installments  for  the  last  thirty-one 
years  of  the  sixty-two  year  period  of  pay- 
ments are  fourteen  million  pounds.  When 
we  add  up  these  annual  installments,  we 
find  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixty-two  year 
period  France  will  have  paid  Great  Britain 
all  of  the  money  originally  borrowed,  plus 
accrued  interest  to  the  date  of  settlement, 
plus  current  interest  at  an  average  rate  of 
something  less  than  1  per  cent. 

These  terms  are  not  as  lenient  as  those 
which  Great  Britain  gave  Italy,  since  Italy 
is  to  pay  no  interest  whatever,  accrued  or 
current,  and  is  to  pay  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  money  actually  borrowed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  British  terms  given  to 
France  compare  favorably  with  the  terms 
of  the  Berenger-Mellon  agreement  on  the 
French  debt  to  us.  Under  this  latter 
agreement,  France  is  to  pay  us  all  the 
money  actually  borrowed,  with  accrued  in- 
trest  to  the  date  of  settlement,  and,  in 
addition,  current  interest  at  the  rate  of  a 
little  over  1%  per  cent.  As  for  the  size  of 
annual  installments,  the  French  payments 
to  Great  Britain  are  the  same  as  the  pay- 
ments to  us  during  the  first  and  second 
years.  Then  for  six  years  they  are  some- 
what larger,  while  starting  with  the  ninth 
year  the  French  payments  to  us  are 
considerably  larger  than  those  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  so-called  "safeguard  clause,"  which 
would  make  French  debt  payments  con- 
tingent upon  the  receipt  by  France  of 
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reparation  payments  from  Germany,  elim- 
inated from  our  agreement,  appears  in  the 
British  settlement,  but  in  a  form  which 
can  scarcely  be  considered  satisfactory  to 
France.  The  subject  is  covered  in  the 
letters  exchanged  by  M.  Caillaux  and  Mr. 
Churchill,  the  British  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (the  text  of  this  correspond- 
ence will  be  found  in  the  International 
Documents  section  of  this  issue  of  the  AD- 
VOCATE OF  PEACE).  In  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Churchill,  M.  Caillaux  reserves  for  France 
the  right  to  ask  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  whole  settlement,  in  the  event  that  the 
German  reparation  program  under  the 
Dawes  Plan  should  fail  altogether,  or  if 
the  payments  should  drop  below  one-half 
of  the  standard  annual  installments  pre- 
scribed by  the  Plan.  Mr.  Churchill,  in  his 
reply,  accepts  this  reservation  on  the  un- 
derstanding, however,  that  the  French 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  any 
failure  of  the  Dawes  Plan  would  involve 
a  diminution  of  Great  Britain's  receipts 
from  her  debtors,  which  fact  would  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  case  the  ques- 
tion of  the  French  settlement  should  be 
reopened.  In  other  words,  the  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  plainly  warns 
the  French  Government  that,  should  they 
move  for  a  reopening  of  the  whole  question 
on  the  basis  of  the  failure  of  the  Dawes 
Plan,  they  may  find  themselves  confronted 
with  a  demand  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain for  even  larger  payments  than  those 
stipulated  in  the  Churchill-Caillaux  settle- 
ment. In  his  last  paragraph,  Mr.  Church- 
ill indicates  that  the  only  event  in  which 
Great  Britain  would  consider  a  reduction 
of  the  French  debt  payments  would  be  if 
the  United  States  were  to  lower  the  annual 
installments  under  the  British-American 
debt  -  funding  agreement.  This  Great 
Britain  would  do  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  so-called  Balf  our  principle,  under 
which  Great  Britain  made  it  her  policy 


to  collect  from  her  own  debtors  only  such 
amounts  as  would,  in  their  aggregate, 
equal  her  own  payments  to  the  United 
States. 

But,  even  with  the  "safeguard  clause" 
thus  left  rather  vague,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Franco-British  debt  agreement 
represents  the  best  terms  that  France  can 
obtain  from  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
time,  just  as  the  Berenger-Mellon  agree- 
ment represents  the  best  terms  that  France 
can  obtain  from  us  in  the  present  status 
of  the  whole  international  debt  problem. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  indubitably  to 
France's  interests  to  ratify  both  of  these 
agreements  as  soon  as  possible. 


MOSUL 

r  I^HE  signing  on  June  5  of  a  treaty  be- 
-*-  tween  the  United  Kingdom  and  Iraq 
on  the  one  hand  and  Turkey  on  the  other, 
defining  the  Mosul  frontier,  puts  an  end 
to  one  of  the  most  vexatious  and  trouble- 
some controversies  of  post-war  Europe. 
On  a  number  of  occasions  the  strip  of  land 
lying  between  Turkey  and  the  British 
mandated  territory  in  Mesopotamia,  or- 
ganized into  the  Kingdom  of  Iraq,  has 
threatened  to  become  the  powder  cellar 
capable,  of  firing  Europe  and  the  whole 
world  into  another  war. 

From  the  time  of  the  Armistice  in  No- 
vember, 1919,  and  until  June,  1926,  Tur- 
key steadfastly  refused  to  surrender  her 
claim  to  this  strip  of  territory.  The  treat- 
ies of  Sevres  and  Lausanne;  the  protocols 
of  numerous  other  conferences  dealing 
with  this  question;  almost  interminable 
discussions  of  the  controversy  at  various 
meetings  of  the  League  of  Nations;  vol- 
uminous reports  of  commissions  set  up  by 
the  League;  bulky  and  acrimonious  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  governments 
concerned,  and  finally  an  important  deci- 
sion rendered  by  the  Permanent  Court  of 
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International  Justice — all  these  were  steps 
in  the  development  of  the  controversy  and 
its  final  liquidation. 

Last  September,  at  the  Sixth  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  question 
came  to  a  head.  On  a  technical  pretext 
Turkey  refused  to  accept  the  decision  of 
the  League  Council,  to  which  it  had  agreed 
to  submit  the  question  at  the  time  of  the 
Lausanne  Conference.  The  authority  of 
the  Permanent  Court  was  then  invoked  to 
pass  on  the  point  raised  by  Turkey.  The 
Court  rendered  a  decision  against  Turkey's 
contention,  and  the  Council  of  the  League 
promptly  awarded  Mosul  to  Great  Britain. 
Turkey  again  refused  to  accept  the  deci- 
sion, and  it  was  only  after  long  and  diffi- 
cult negotiations,  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  time  that  this  decision  was  ren- 
dered and  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  that  she  finally  agreed  to  a  formal 
abandonment  of  her  claims. 

It  is  quite  within  the  realm  of  possibili- 
ties that  Turkey's  action  was  dictated 
primarily  by  her  desire  to  have  as  few 
enemies  as  possible  in  the  event  of  a  pos- 
sible conflict  between  her  and  Italy.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  during  the  past  few  months 
her  diplomacy  has  been  headed  definitely 
in  this  direction.  She  has  concluded  a 
treaty  of  amity  with  Eussia.  She  has 
signed  a  treaty  of  mutual  neutrality  with 
France.  And  now  she  has  composed  her 
differences  with  Great  Britain  through  the 
signing  of  the  Mosul  Treaty. 

But  whatever  the  reasons  which  impelled 
Turkey  to  this  change  of  attitude  on  the 
Mosul  question,  and  whatever  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  conflict  between  her  and  Italy, 
which  she  seems  to  fear  so  much,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  thing  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  that  the  Mosul  question  has  ceased 
to  exist.  It  has  been  casting  for  too  long 
a  time  upon  the  post-war  world  a  sinister 
shadow  far  out  of  proportion  to  its  own 
real  importance. 


DR.  ZIMMERMAN  AND 
MR.  SMITH 

ONE  of  the  important  recent  decisions 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Council 
has  been  with  regard  to  the  relinquish- 
ment  of  the  League's  financial  tutelage 
over  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  two  per- 
haps most  remarkable  experiments  in  in- 
ternational co-operation  since  the  war 
have  now  been  brought  to  what  may  prop- 
erly be  regarded  as  a  successful  close. 

In  each  of  these  experiments  the 
League  was  represented  by  a  Commis- 
sioner-General, who  acted  as  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  plans  carefully  worked  out 
in  advance  and  agreed  upon  by  both  sides. 
Dr.  Alfred  Zimmermann,  former  Burgo- 
master of  Amsterdam,  acted  as  the  League 
Commissioner  in  Vienna,  and  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Smith,  Jr.,  a  prominent  attorney  of 
Boston,  occupied  a  similar  post  in  Buda- 
pest. The  success  of  the  experiments  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  these  two  men, 
and  the  future  development  of  the  respec- 
tive countries  which  they  served  in  so  un- 
usual a  capacity  will  largely  be  based  upon 
the  foundations  they  have  helped  to  lay. 

Dr.  Zimmermann  was  the  first  in  the 
field.  He  came  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of 
1922,  and  found  chaos.  The  very  consent 
of  the  League  to  undertake  the  financial 
salvaging  of  Austria  under  its  auspices 
came  as  a  result  of  a  solemn  declaration 
made  by  the  Austrian  Government  of  the 
day  to  the  effect  that  unless  international 
aid  were  forthcoming  the  Government  of 
Austria  would  have  to  declare  itself  inca- 
pable of  fullfilling  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. The  currency  demoralization  of 
the  country  and  the  general  economic  dis- 
organization which  came  in  the  wake  of 
the  war  had  become  so  great  that  country 
was  actually  menaced  by  an  unprecedented 
national  bankruptcy. 

There  was  one  extremely  complicated 
factor  in  the  situation.  Under  ordinary 
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circumstances,  foreign  financial  assistance 
in  the  form  of  loans  might  have  saved  the 
situation.  But  the  power  of  borrowing 
abroad,  whether  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment or  by  Austrian  citizens,  was  virtu- 
ally non-existent  because  of  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  Austria  by  the  peace 
treaties.  Together  with  Germany  and 
the  rest  of  the  enemy  powers,  Austria  was 
made  liable  for  the  damages  sustained  by 
the  Allied  Powers  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
In  order  to  guarantee  the  fulfillment  of 
these  obligations  by  Austria,  the  Separa- 
tion Commission  set  up  under  the  peace 
treaties  was  given  a  sort  of  blanket  mort- 
gage on  all  the  resources  of  the  Austrian 
State,  and  this  power  vested  in  the  Repara- 
tion Commission  precluded  any  possibility 
of  foreign  borrowing  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
tria without  the  Commission's  consent. 

Confronted  by  the  imminence  of  com- 
plete national  bankruptcy  and  already  in 
the  throes  of  virtual  economic  chaos,  Aus- 
tria was  face  to  face  with  an  imperative 
necessity  to  come  to  such  terms  with  the 
Reparation  Commission  as  would  make 
possible  foreign  borrowing,  and  to  estab- 
lish such  conditions  of  confidence  in  her 
eventual  recovery  as  would  make  feasible 
her  request  for  loans.  That  the  League 
did  for  Austria.  Reparation  claims 
against  Austria  were  postponed  for  twenty 
years.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
Financial  Committee,  an  international 
loan  of  $125,000,000  was  arranged  for 
Austria,  under  a  guarantee  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  the  eventual  repay- 
ment of  principal  given  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  several  smaller  Euro- 
pean countries. 

In  exchange  for  this,  Austria  consented 
to  the  surrender  for  a  period  of  three 
years  of  what  may  be  considered  as  a  por- 
tion of  her  sovereignty.  She  agreed  to 
place  her  finances  under  the  control  of  a 


Commissioner-General  of  the  League,  with 
rigidly  defined  powers  and  with  authority 
given  him  in  advance  by  the  Austrian 
Parliament.  Dr.  Zimmermann  was  made 
the  League  Commissioner  in  Vienna. 

The  three  and  one-half  years  of  his 
work  in  Austria — the  period  of  control 
lasted  somewhat  longer  than  was  origi- 
nally stipulated — were  not  all  smooth  sail- 
ing. The  Austrians  naturally  felt  rather 
resentful  about  the  presence  of  an  out- 
sider in  the  position  of  such  intimate  con- 
cern with  their  national  affairs.  In  par- 
ticular the  Socialist  elements,  which  are 
very  strong  in  Austria,  felt  very  strongly 
on  the  subject  of  the  means  which  the 
League  Commissioner  had  to  employ  in 
carrying  out  the  prescribed  programme. 

Dr.  Zimmermann  was  sent  to  Vienna 
primarily  to  balance  the  Austrian  budget. 
He  could  not  achieve  this  without  curtail- 
ing almost  ruthlessly  the  tremendously 
overgrown  personnel  of  the  government. 
Almost  100,000  government  officials  had 
to  be  dismissed,  and  these  thousands 
swelled  the  already  large  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. Moreover,  it  was  necessary,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  to  cut  down  appro- 
priations for  social  welfare  work,  always 
dear  to  the  Socialist  hearts.  There  were 
many  other  points  at  which  the  work  of 
the  Commissioner-General  clashed  with 
the  desires  and  the  political  expediency  of 
the  Socialist,  and  of  some  of  the  other, 
groups. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Zimmermann  carried 
his  work  through  unswervingly.  He  saw 
his  chances  of  success  in  a  rigid  applica- 
tion of  the  letter  of  the  agreements  under 
which  he  was  administering  the  League 
plans.  The  nature  of  his  achievement  is 
the  best  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  road  he 
followed  really  led  to  success.  While  he 
might  have,  perhaps,  avoided  some  of  the 
tension  that  at  times  made  his  work  par- 
ticularly difficult,  the  fact  remains  that  he 
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lias  brought  Austria  to  the  point  at  which 
the  League  Council  considers  that  events 
justify  the  relinquishment  of  its  control 
and  the  withdrawal  of  its  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Zimmermann  leaves  Austria  with  a 
balanced  budget  and  a  stable  currency — 
the  two  objects  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  he  was  originally  sent  to  Vienna. 
To  the  extent  to  which  these  two  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled,  Austria  has  a  real  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build.  Her  really  fun- 
damental problem — that  of  adapting  her 
economic  system  to  her  post-war  status — 
is  still  ahead  of  her.  But  the  founda- 
tion already  laid  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  the  success  of  her  eventual 
achievement  of  national  economic  inde- 
pendence and  of  a  fair  degree  of  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  Smith  came  to  Budapest  in  1924, 
a  whole  year  after  Dr.  Zimmermann  had 
begun  his  work  in  Vienna.  The  condi- 
tions which  he  encountered  were  not 
nearly  as  chaotic  as  those  which  had  ob- 
tained in  Vienna,  although  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  financial  salvaging  of  Hun- 
gary required  the  fulfillment  of  the  same 
two  requirements  as  in  the  case  of  Austria. 
A  bargain  had  to  be  made  with  the  Kepara- 
tion  Commission  concerning  the  powers  of 
Hungary  to  borrow  abroad,  and  an  inter- 
national loan  had  to  be  floated  for  the 
purpose  of  balancing  the  Hungarian  bud- 
get and  stabilizing  the  Hungarian  cur- 
rency. Again,  as  in  the  case  of  Austria, 
the  League  rendered  possible  the  fulfill- 
ment of  these  two  conditions,  and  again 
the  price  required  was  the  same :  tem- 
porary control  of  the  country's  finances  by 
a  Commissioner-General  of  the  League. 

Mr.  Smith  had  Dr.  Zimmermann's  ex- 
perience to  draw  upon,  and  he  succeeded 
in  avoiding  many  of  the  difficulties  that 
had  attended  his  colleague's  work  in  Aus- 
tria. In  some  respects,  though,  he  had 
an  easier  problem  to  handle,  since  funda- 


mentally Hungary  is  considerably  more 
sound  economically  than  is  Austria. 
Finally,  his  was  perhaps  a  happier  disposi- 
tion than  Dr.  Zimmermann's  in  handling 
the  delicate  problems  that  had  of  necessity 
to  arise  between  the  Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of  the  League  and  the  officials  of  the 
government  whose  financial  activities  it 
was  his  task  to  supervise  and  control. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Smith's  work  has 
come  even  sooner  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. He  leaves  Budapest  with  his  pri- 
mary objects  accomplished — the  Hun- 
garian budget  balanced  and  the  Hungarian 
currency  on  a  stable  basis.  Other  prob- 
lems remain,  but  for  their  eventual  solu- 
tion what  has  been  achieved  is  a  necessary 
and  strong  foundation. 

Dr.  Zimmermann  and  Mr.  Smith  have 
done  their  work,  each  in  his  own  way,  each 
as  he  knew  how.  They  have  done  good 
work.  A  native  of  Holland  playing  the 
leading  role  in  the  resuscitation  of  Austria, 
and  a  native  of  the  United  States  playing 
an  equally  important  role  in  the  salvaging 
of  Hungary,  are  a  good  augury  for  the 
possibilities  of  constructive  international 
collaboration. 


GEEMANT'S  referendum  on  the  ex- 
propriation of  the  property  of  the 
former  hereditary  princes  illustrates  a 
new  possibility  of  the  popular  vote — the 
power  of  absence  from  the  polls.  The 
terms  of  the  referendum  were  that  ex- 
propriation could  become  effective  only  if 
no  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  elector- 
ate of  the  country  voted  for  it.  That 
meant  that  at  least  19,500,000  votes  had 
to  be  cast  for  the  measure.  The  actual 
number  of  votes  recorded  was  less  than 
this  minimum  by  over  four  millions  and, 
although  of  this  number  14,500,000  were 
cast  for  the  expropriation,  the  measure 
failed  by  default.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
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well  that  it  did  fail:  expropriation  is  not 
a  savory  procedure  and  a  decidedly  dan- 
gerous precedent.  But  its  defeat  would 
have  been  much  more  satisfactory  if  the 
votes  against  it,  as  well  as  for  it,  had  been 
duly  recorded. 


And  surely  the  menacing  nature  of  the 
financial  situation  in  Belgium  fully  justi- 
fies even  so  drastic  an  attempt  to  handle  it. 


BELGIUM  has  conferred  upon  her 
king  almost  unlimited  powers  in 
handling  the  financial  and  currency  crisis 
with  which  the  country  is  confronted  at 
the  present  time.  Under  the  "extension 
of  power/'  granted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  King  is  authorized  to  do 
the  following  things :  Modify  or  supple- 
ment all  existing  regulations  on  currency 
circulation;  contract  loans  and  determine 
their  terms;  take  steps  to  prevent  or  re- 
duce inflation;  make  laws  to  prevent  the 
troubles  deflation  might  cause ;  ensure  the 
return  of  capital  hidden  abroad;  approve 
all  changes  or  additions  to  the  statutes 
of  the  National  Bank  deemed  neces- 
sary to  general  reform ;  make  any  changes 
in  the  rates  and  co-efficients  of  taxes,  du- 
ties, and  other  revenue  designed  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  treasury  income;  sus- 
pend the  validity  of  stabilization  on  a  gold 
basis  in  all  public  and  private  acts  and 
prescribe  rules  re-establishing  fixed  values 
for  all  inventories,  balances,  &c. ;  dispose 
of  any  State  property;  settle  the  liquida- 
ton,  sale,  or  disposal  of  all  sequestrated  ex- 
enemy  property;  take  all  steps  for  main- 
taining the  food  supply  and  other  neces- 
sities and  reducing  the  consumption  of 
luxuries;  take  all  measures  to  ensure  the 
execution  of  these  and  existing  laws  and 
authorize  the  punishment  by  the  police  or 
law  courts  of  all  infractions  thereof. 
These  are,  indeed,  extraordinary  powers 
for  our  democratic  days.  But  the  King, 
who  had  guided  the  affairs  of  his  heroic 
little  country  so  ably  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  war,  will  no  doubt  prove  worthy  of 
this  new  trust  his  people  place  in  him. 


TWO  million  dollars,  or  433,000 
pounds  sterling,  is  the  official  esti- 
mate of  the  British  Government  of  the 
actual  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  general  strike.  The 
items  were  as  follows : 

Civil  Commissioner  organization  and 

miscellaneous  services £78,000 

Food    organizations     (England    and 

Wales)    (net) 119,000 

Transport    organizations     ( England 

and   Wales) 20,000 

Coal  organizations 35,000 

British   Gazette    (net) 16,000 

Civil  constabulary  reserve 65,000 

Grants  in  respect  of  police  expendi- 
ture      100,000 


Total    £433,000 

Modest  enough  sums !  But  that  is  the 
cost  to  the  government.  Who  is  going  to 
calculate  the  cost  of  the  strike  to  the  na- 
tion ?  

MUSSOLINTS  latest  sport  seems  to 
be  the  accumulation  of  ministerial 
portfolios.  On  July  4  he  was  formally 
appointed  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  to 
the  new  cabinet  post  of  Minister  of  Labor 
Federations,  just  created  by  the  Fascist 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing production.  Through  this  appoint- 
ment, Signor  Mussolini  has  acquired  the 
sixth  portfolio.  He  is  Prime  Minister, 
but  in  addition  to  this  he  is  already  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  Interior,  War, 
Marine,  and  Air.  Of  course,  in  each  of 
these  Ministries  he  has  able  and  trust- 
worthy assistants,  but  one  cannot  help 
wondering  at  the  indomitable  and  truly 
unparalleled  energy  displayed  by  the  Fas- 
cist dictator.  If  he  can  inspire  Italian  la- 
bor to  even  a  fraction  of  his  own  capacity 
for  work,  he  ought  to  make  a  perfect  head 
for  the  Ministry  of  Labor  Federations. 
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BRIAND'S  TWO  RESIGNATIONS 

ON  JUNE  15,  Aristide  Briand's  ninth 
Cabinet  fell  before  an  adverse  vote 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  finan- 
cial proposals  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  M.  Peret.  Eight  days  later,  on 
June  23,  M.  Briand  formed  his  tenth  Cab- 
inet, the  distinguishing  feature  of  which 
was  the  inclusion  in  it  of  M.  Joseph  Cail- 
laux  as  Minister  of  Finance.  This  Cabi- 
net lasted  until  July  17,  when  it  also  went 
down  before  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Briand's  Tenth   Cabinet 

M.  Briand's  tenth  Cabinet  was  made  ap 
as  follows: 

M.  Aristide  Briand,  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Affairs;  M.  Caillaux,  Finance; 
M.  Jean  Durand,  Interior;  M.  Pierre 
Laval,  Justice ;  General  Guillaumat,  War ; 
M.  Georges  Leygues,  Marine;  M.  Chapsal, 
Commerce;  M.  Nogaro,  Public  Instruc- 
tion; M.  Daniel- Vincent,  Public  Works; 
M.  Binet,  Agriculture;  M.  Leon  Perrier, 
Colonies ;  M.  Durafour,  Labor  and  Health ; 
M.  Jourdain,  Pensions. 

The    Undersecretaries   of    State   were: 

M.  Danielou,  Prime  Minister's  Office; 
M.  Pietri,  Finance  Budget;  M.  Douboin, 
Treasury;  M.  Dutreil,  Liberated  Eegions; 
M.  Yalude,  Mercantile  Marine ;  M.  Bameil, 
Technical  Education  and  Fine  Arts;  M. 
Laurent-Eynac,  Aeronautics  and  Aerial 
Transport;  Colonel  Ticquot,  War. 

The  feature  of  the  Cabinet  was  the 
number  of  technical  authorities  on  finan- 
cial and  economic  subjects  among  its  mem- 
bers. Besides  M.  Caillaux,  M.  Nogaro  is 
one  of  the  most  learned  political  econo- 
mists in  the  Chamber;  M.  Pietri  is  an- 
other. M.  Douboin  is  a  Deputy  who  has 
made  a  study  of  currency  questions.  M. 
Chapsal  used  to  be  head  of  a  department 
in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce. 

Politically  the  Cabinet  was  Left-Centre 
in  color,  though  M.  Georges  Leygues  and 


M.  Pietri  formed  a  link  with  the  Eight. 
The  majority  of  its  members  belong  to  the 
Radical  groups  in  the  Chamber  and  Sen- 
ate, but  none  of  them  are  particularly  as- 
sociated with  the  Cartel,  and  in  point  of 
fact  M.  Herriofs  followers  were  far  from 
being  pleased  with  the  combination. 

New  Government's  Declaration  of  Policy 

The  declaration  of  the  new  government's 
policy  was  read  by  Premier  Briand  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  June  29.  The 
declaration  began  by  saying  that  the  grav- 
ity of  the  financial  situation  made  the 
duty  of  the  government  clear.  Its  own 
composition  proved  that,  laying  aside  po- 
litical considerations,  it  was  inspired  by 
the  broadest  spirit  of  national  conciliation. 
The  government  had  no  doubt  that  Parlia- 
ment was  already,  in  the  same  spirit,  pre- 
pared, by  its  active  co-operation,  to  give  it 
the  stability  which  was  indispensable  for 
the  accomplishment  of  its  heavy  task.  The 
declaration  continued : 

In  the  present  situation  all  interests,  small 
as  well  as  large,  are  one.  All  parties  are 
equally  interested  in  the  settlement  of  the 
financial  problems  in  the  quickest  possible 
way.  For  that  the  co-operation  of  govern- 
ment and  Parliament  is  indispensable.  We 
shall  succeed  or  fail  according  as  the  Cham- 
bers give  us  or  withhold  from  us  their  con- 
fidence. It  is  important  that  the  authority 
of  the  government  should  appear  neither  at 
home  nor  abroad  as  precarious.  On  this 
success  depends. 

Balancing  of  the  Budget 

After  a  brief  reference  to  the  happy  is- 
sue of  the  war  in  Morocco  and  the  regu- 
lating of  the  situation  in  Syria  the  declara- 
tion dealt  with  the  financial  question  itself 
as  follows : 

The  balancing  of  the  Budget,  justly  con- 
sidered as  a  condition  of  primary  importance 
of  any  serious  reconstruction,  has  at  length 
been  obtained.  But  although,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  the  receipts  of  the  State  balance  its 
expenditure,  and  although  the  desire  for 
rigorous  economies  which  we  shall  put  se- 
verely in  operation  in  all  government  depart- 
ments enables  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  no 
longer  have  to  call  for  any  great  effort  from 
the  taxpayer,  it  seems  to  us  necessary  to  make 
changes  in  fiscal  methods  which  have  been 
shown  by  experience  to  contain  certain  de- 
fects. It  is  necessary,  in  particular,  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  income-tax  and  the  transfer 
duty  on  securities.  This  will  be  made  up  for 
by  an  adjustment  of  tariffs  and  by  substitut- 
ing for  illusory  or  complicated  control  a 
watchfulness  both  more  elastic  and  more  ef- 
fective. By  this  means  capital  would  be  re- 
assured, encouraged  to  employ  itself  produc- 
tively at  home,  and  caused  to  flow  back  to  the 
country  from  abroad. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  work. 
There  would  be  no  meaning  in  the  balancing 
of  Budgets  or  the  rearrangement  of  fiscal 
methods  if  the  State  had  to  continue  to  be 
subject  to  the  pressure  of  constant  anxieties 
with  regard  to  the  Treasury,  and  if  the  prob- 
lem of  a  restoration  of  the  currency  were  not 
vigorously  taken  in  hand.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  serious 
difficulties,  which  will  be  fully  explained  to 
the  Chambers,  make  matters  very  difficult  for 
the  Treasury  and  constitute  a  permanent 
menace  to  the  very  life  of  the  nation.  The 
government,  nevertheless,  does  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  for  the  solution  of  these  dif- 
ficulties it  will  not  make  of  you,  in  any  form, 
in  any  case,  or  in  any  manner,  proposals  in- 
volving the  slightest  failure  to  fulfill  the  obli- 
gations of  the  State,  which  it  regards  as  sa- 
cred. Basing  itself  upon  the  plan  of  the  ex- 
pert committee,  the  main  lines  of  which  it 
knows  to  be  in  accordance  with  its  own  gen- 
eral financial  policy,  it  will  submit  to  you  the 
formulas  which  appear  to  it  the  most  suitable 
for  dealing  with  short-term  obligations  and 
for  restoring  the  Treasury  to  those  functions 
which  are  prescribed  for  it  by  precept  and 
practice. 

Stabilization  of  the  Currency 

With  the  question  of  the  franc  the  dec- 
laration dealt  as  follows: 

We  now  come  to  the  principal  part  of  our 
program — the  stabilization  of  the  currency. 
The  government  has  decided  to  undertake 
this  operation.  The  immense  loss  of  wealth 


which  was  the  price  paid  for  the  most  ter- 
rible of  all  wars  and  the  unheard  of  indebt- 
edness of  the  State  which  has  thereby  re- 
sulted can  inevitably  only  be  met  by  an 
agreed  reduction  in  the  value  of  our  currency. 
The  whole  question  is  to  stop  the  continual 
fluctuation  of  the  franc,  to  confront  it  with 
the  barrier  of  a  reasonable  power  of  conver- 
sion, and  to  re-establish,  on  the  basis  of  new 
but  fixed  rates  of  exchange,  the  security  of 
transaction  and  contracts,  the  normal  play  of 
forward  operations  and  the  legitimate  re- 
muneration of  labor  and  capital. 

The  government  does  not,  indeed,  under- 
estimate any  of  the  difficulties  of  the  problem. 
It  expects  to  be  able  to  face  them  with  the 
confident  co-operation  of  the  Bank  of  Issue, 
whose  independence,  needless  to  say,  will 
continue  to  be  scrupulously  respected,  and 
whose  credit  must  remain  distinct  from  that 
of  the  State. 

Inter-Allied   Debts 

On  the  foreign-debt  settlements  the  dec- 
laration said : 

The  government  is  aware,  moreover,  that, 
for  the  practical  realization  of  the  object  in 
view,  international  assistance  will  not  be 
without  value.  But  it  will  not  permit  in 
any  case  the  slightest  infringement  of  the  full 
sovereignty  of  the  country.  The  government 
is  equally  aware  that  the  settlement  of  inter- 
allied debts  is  one  of  the  necessary  supports 
of  a  solid  and  well-conceived  stabilization. 
For  that  reason  it  is  an  urgent  duty  to  give 
the  Chambers  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinion  on  this  grave  question.  The 
Chambers  already  have  the  matter  before 
them  and  will  soon  have  to  face  their  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  it. 

Meanwhile  the  government  proposes  ur- 
gently to  pursue  the  negotiations  which  are 
required  in  order  that  at  the  earliest  moment 
the  problem  may  be  set  before  you  in  its 
entirety,  and  that  when  the  time  comes  you 
will  not  have  to  ratify  an  agreement  with  one 
of  the  creditors  without  knowing  the  burdens 
which  a  convention  with  the  other  creditor 
might  lay  upon  the  Treasury.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  great  country  to  look  clearly  ahead  when 
it  subscribes  to  such  solemn  engagements,  be- 
cause it  intends  to  be  punctual  in  their  execu- 
tion. The  interest  of  the  creditor  is  served 
by  the  scruples  of  the  debtor.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  our  foreign  debts  in  their  entirety 
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cannot  be  treated  apart  from  the  certainty 
felt  by  the  government  that  it  has  at  its  dis- 
posal the  means  indispensable  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  currency  capable  of  supporting 
without  giving  away  the  effort  of  liberation 
which  is  asked  of  it. 

The  fact  must  not  be  concealed  from  the 
country  that  its  present  prosperity  is  in  part 
only  a  dangerous  mirage.  In  order  to  be 
translated  into  a  lasting  reality  it  ought  to 
rest  at  once  on  an  increased  production  and 
a  reduced  consumption.  The  active  pursuit 
of  this  double  aim  will  not,  it  is  true,  involve 
any  excessive  or  precipitate  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  The  government 
could  not,  for  instance,  fail  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  the  servants  of  the  nation,  without 
exception  and  without  distinction  of  grade  or 
work,  to  obtain  emoluments  bearing  a  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  of  living. 

Foreign   Policy 

The  declaration  then  sketched  generally 
the  government's  foreign  policy,  which 
would  be  one  of  "peace  and  equilibrium:" 
The  international  situation  permitted  of 
the  task  of  "adjusting  the  conditions  of 
our  security  while  reducing  military  ex- 
penditure." The  government  would  try 
to  strengthen  its  ties  with  friends  and 
allies.  It  would  confirm  and  extend  the 
political  and  economic  agreements  con- 
cluded with  the  various  peoples  of  Europe 
in  the  very  spirit  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
By  means  of  arbitration  agreements  it 
would  try  to  assure  by  judicial  solutions 
the  pacific  settlement  of  conflicts  which 
formerly  led  to  war. 

Apart  from  a  statement  that  the  general 
home  policy  of  the  government  would  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  one, 
the  only  reference  to  specific  measures  was 
a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  urgent  pass- 
ing of  the  bill  providing  for  electoral  re- 
form. Finally,  there  was  a  rhetorical  ap- 
peal for  the  co-operation  of  government 
and  Parliament  which  the  country  had 
asked  for.  "The  life  of  the  nation  is  at 
stake,  the  time  for  dispute  about  doctrines 
is  past.  It  is  not  a  question  of  debating, 
but  of  acting,  and  acting  quickly.  The 
government  will  ask  Parliament  to  give  it 
along  with  its  confidence  the  power  and 
the  means  to  that  end." 


The  Fall  of  the  Government 

While  the  ministerial  declaration  was 
not  very  favorably  received  in  the  Cham- 
ber, nevertheless  the  government  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  vote  of  confi- 
dence and  set  to  work  to  carry  out  the 
tasks  it  had  set  for  itself.  It  concluded 
a  debt-funding  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  (the  text  of  the  agreement  will  be 
found  in  the  International  Documents 
section  of  this  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE).  It  gave  its  support  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Experts  (see  below). 
But  it  ran  foul  of  its  own  parliamentary 
support  in  demanding  for  itself  almost 
dictatorial  prerogatives  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  the  financial  situation.  The 
Chamber  refused  to  grant  it  any  such  pow- 
ers, and  M.  Briand's  tenth  Cabinet  fell  on 
July  17. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FRENCH 
COMMITTEE  OF  EXPERTS 


report  of  the  Committee  of  Ex- 
-L  perts  on  French  Finance,  appointed  by 
the  French  Government  several  weeks  ago, 
was  issued  in  Paris  early  in  July.  It  was 
signed  by  all  the  experts  on  the  committee. 
The  only  exception  was  that  Prof.  Gaston 
Jese  made  a  special  reservation,  in  which 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  a  demo- 
cratic country  taxes  should  not  properly 
be  regarded  purely  from  the  technical 
point  of  view.  The  report  goes  into  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  French  financial 
station  and  makes  recommendations  for 
some  rather  drastic  measures  to  be  taken. 
In  an  introductory  section  the  commit- 
tee warns  the  country  of  the  peril  of  the 
financial  situation,  and  declares  that  the 
task  of  recovery  will  be  "long  and  pain- 
ful." The  fall  of  the  franc,  it  says,  has 
aggravated  the  destruction  of  capital  re- 
sulting from  the  war,  and  many  people 
live  in  the  illusion  of  apparent  prosperity, 
when  their  profits  are  actually  unreal. 
"The  French  people,"  it  continues  in  a 
striking  passage,  "are  working  and  pro- 
ducing; but  most  of  them  are  becoming 
impoverished  unconsciously." 

Monetary  Stability 

The  committee  states  that  the  question 
of  monetary  stability  dominates  all  others. 
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A  complete  restoration  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard is  ruled  out  because  it  would  require  a 
continued  deflation  ruinous  to  the  tax- 
payer. The  committee  declares  its  convic- 
tion that  the  franc  should  be  stabilized  as 
soon  as  possible  and  the  whole  report  is 
discussion  of  means  to  that  end.  Stabili- 
zation, it  says,  must  ultimately  be  enacted 
by  law,  but  not  before  it  is  an  accomplished 
fact  in  the  exchange  market,  which  will 
depend  upon  fulfillment  of  the  following 
conditions : 

( 1 )  The  balancing  of  payments,  by  pre- 
vention of  the  export  of  capital,  by  tem- 
porary foreign  credits,  and  by  the  progres- 
sive return  of  French  capital  from  abroad ; 

(2)  The  balancing  of  the  Budget  in 
fact; 

(3)  The   balancing   the    Treasury   ac- 
counts in  fact; 

(4)  The  final  settlement  of  French  obli- 
gations to  foreign  countries. 

(5)  The  adaptation  of  the  general  busi- 
ness system  of  the  country  to  the  new 
monetary  conditions; 

(6)  The  provision  of  a  bank  of  issue 
with  a  reserve  in  gold  and  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies sufficient,  with  commercial  securi- 
ties, to  guarantee  its  note  circulation. 

With  regard  to  the  balance  of  payments, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  unfavorable  trade 
balance  before  the  war  was  represented  by 
a  deficit  of  only  one  and  a  half  milliard 
francs,  but  that  deficit  had  risen  to  109 
milliards  in  1920,  at  which  figure  it  had 
remained ;  invisible  exports  had  done  some- 
thing to  diminish  it.  The  committee  states 
that  the  surplus  of  160  million  francs  es- 
timated for  in  this  year's  Budget  was  too 
small;  but  the  yield  of  taxes  is  in  excess 
of  the  estimate.  On  the  whole,  their  im- 
pression is  satisfactory,  but  they  have  to 
observe : 

(1)  That  the  balance  is  in  danger  of 
disturbance   by   the  vagaries   of  the   ex- 
change and  the  increase  in  prices; 

(2)  That  further  expenditures  will  have 
to  be  voted  for  Morroco  and  Syria; 

(3)  That    certain    expenditure    which 
should  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Bud- 
get of  1926  was  left  to  be  met  by  the 
Treasury. 

Recommended  Taxes 

The  committee  declares  that  the  revenue 
provided  in  the  Budget  must  be  increased 


by  2,500,000,000  francs  during  the  second 
half  of  1926,  and  5,000,000,000  francs 
during  1927.  There  must  be  a  drastic  re- 
duction in  public  expenditure.  As  for  the 
means  of  raising  fresh  revenue,  the  only 
taxes  likely  to  insure  that  the  Budget  will 
balance,  in  present  circumstances,  are 
taxes  on  consumption  giving  an  immediate 
and  regular  yield,  which  increases  as 
prices  increase. 

Its  main  recommendations  in  regard  to 
taxation  are: 

( 1 )  The  carnet  de  coupon,  which  yields 
little   and   irritates   investors,   should   be 
abolished ; 

(2)  The  rates  of  income-tax  and  of  the 
succession  duties  should  be  reduced; 

(3)  The  tax  on  the  transfer  of  French 
securities  should  be  reduced; 

(4)  A  new  customs  tariff  with  higher 
duties,  "not  too  Protectionist"  and  capable 
of    facilitating    negotiations    with    other 
countries,  should  be  established  without 
delay ; 

(5)  The  tax  on  turnovers  should  be  im- 
posed uniformly  on  all  business  transac- 
tions at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.     There 
should  be  no  tax  on  the  export  trade ; 

( 6 )  An  increase  of  railway  fares ; 

(7)  Tobacco  should  be  raised  in  price 
by  stages  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation 
of  the  franc. 

Provisions  for  Treasury  Bonds 

A  number  of  important  recommenda- 
tions are  made  in  respect  of  Treasury 
bonds.  The  committee  rejects  a  proposal 
for  the  compulsory  redemption  of  floating 
debt  in  the  form  of  national  defense  bonds, 
and  also  proposals  for  a  capital  levy,  for 
a  forced  loan,  and  for  a  reduction  on  the 
coupons  of  State  securities,  all  of  which 
(it  says)  would  have  an  opposite  effect  to 
that  intended.  The  committee  suggests 
voluntary  and  progressive  redemption  by 
means  of  a  loan  offered  to  holders  in  ex- 
change for  their  bonds. 

In  future  the  control  of  the  national  de- 
fense bonds  (it  continues)  should  be  taken 
from  the  Treasury  and  vested  in  a  speci- 
ally appointed  body,  which  would  have 
funds  allotted  to  it  in  the  Budget  and 
from  other  sources.  Among  these  funds 
would  be  a  sum  of  at  least  500,000,000 
francs  earmarked  for  the  buying  in  and 
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canceling  of  bonds.  The  total  of  national 
defense  bonds  issued  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exceed  its  present  amount  of  49  mil- 
liards. The  aim  should  be  to  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  bonds.  The  same  or- 
ganization would  also  take  charge  of  the 
ordinary  Treasury  bonds  (bonds  up  to  one 
year) .  There  should  be  voluntary  redemp- 
tion of  the  short-term  bonds  maturing  in 
February  and  September,  1927.  Opera- 
tions for  the  repurchase  of  other  short- 
term  Treasury  bonds  should  be  under- 
taken. 

For  the  time  being,  the  committee  con- 
siders that  the  annual  reduction  of  ad- 
vances, provided  for  in  the  Budget,  should 
be  limited  to  about  one  milliard.  The 
Treasury  should  be  authorized  by  Parlia- 
ment each  year  to  issue  bonds  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  five  milliards  to  provide  a  work- 
ing fund  for  meeting  the  variable  pay- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  month  and  other 
occasional  calls. 

Rate  for  Stabilization 

When  it  arrives  at  the  methods  to  be 
followed  for  stabilizing  the  franc,  the  re- 
port lays  down  that  the  organ  which  un- 
dertakes that  task  must  have  a  large  stock 
of  foreign  currency  with  which  to  prevent 
any  further  depreciation,  and  a  large  stock 
of  francs  to  buy  up  any  surplus  foreign 
currency  which  is  offered.  The  State  can- 
not undertake  the  task;  the  proper  organ 
is  the  Banque  de  France.  The  right  mo- 
ment for  the  operation  will  be  when  the 
conditions  previously  indicated  have  been 
fulfilled.  The  rate  for  stabilization  cannot 
be  immediately  decided  on ;  it  must  lie  be- 
tween the  rate  indicated  by  the  cost  of 
living  and  that  actually  current  in  the  ex- 
change market  at  the  moment  when  the 
operation  is  begun.  It  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  more  favorable  than  the  present 
rate. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Banque 
de  France  for  the  purpose  of  stabilization 
should  consist  primarily  of  its  gold  re- 
serve, and  secondly  of  credits  which  it  may 
obtain  either  directly  or  through  the  gov- 
ernment. As  there  are  objections  to  using 
the  gold  reserve,  the  funds  actually  en- 
gaged should  be  furnished  (a)  by  long- 
term  credits  obtained  by  the  government, 
like  the  Morgan  loan;  (&)  by  credits  to  be 


obtained  by  the  bank  itself;  (c)  by  private 
and  commercial  credits.  The  amount 
which  the  committee  has  in  view  for  (a) 
and  (6)  is  $200,000,000  (£40,000,000). 
This  foreign  assistance  will  only  be  ob- 
tainable if  France  inspires  the  conviction 
that  she  is  going  to  take  all  the  necessary 
measures  to  stabilize  the  franc  and  pay  her 
debts.  For  this  reason  the  Washington 
Agreement  must  be  ratified  and  a  definite 
settlement  negotiated  with  Great  Britain 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Three  Phases  of  Stabilization 

The  committee  envisages  three  phases  of 
stabilization : 

(1)  "Pre-stabilization,"   during  which 
the  rate  of  the  franc  would  oscillate  some- 
what.   During  this  period  the  limit-  of  the 
advances  by  the  Banque  de  France  to  the 
State  must  be  definitely  fixed  at  the  ex- 
isting figure.     If  this  were  done,  there 
would   be   no   reason   to   limit  the   note 
issue.    The  gold  reserve  must  be  increased 
by  the  purchase  of  gold  within  the  coun- 
try at  a  rate  somewhere  near  the  chosen 
level. 

(2)  De     facto     stabilization,     during 
which  the  Banque  de  France  would  buy 
and  sell  gold  at  a  fixed  rate.    During  this 
period  complete  freedom  might  be  restored 
to  capital. 

(3)  De  jure  stabilization. 

A  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  econ- 
omic crisis  which  will  inevitably  follow 
stabilization.  The  committee  foresees  un- 
employment and  a  considerable  fall  in  the 
national  revenue,  but  points  out  that  these 
consequences  must  be  faced  in  any  case 
sooner  or  later.  It  suggests  a  certain  num- 
ber of  measures  which  might  be  taken  by 
public  authorities  and  private  industries 
to  remedy  and  alleviate  the  effects  of  the 
crisis. 


ITALY'S  DRANG  NACH  OSTEN 

DURING  the  past  few  months  the 
southeastern  part  of  Europe  has 
been  much  agitated  and  disturbed  by  the 
trend  of  Italian  policy.  Premier  Musso- 
lini's triumphant  tour  of  the  Italian  pos- 
sessions in  northern  Africa,  his  frequent 
martial  declarations,  and  the  recent  rap- 
prochement between  Italy  on  the  one  hand 
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and  Greece  and  Rumania  on  the  other,  all 
seem  to  lend  color  to  the  theory  that  Italy 
is  preparing  for  a  new  conflict  with  Tur- 
key in  pursuance  of  a  drang  nach  Osten 
policy  similar  to  that  pursued  by  Germany 
before  the  World  War. 

Mussolini's  Genoa  Speech 

One  of  the  lastest  outbursts  of  Premier 
Mussolini's  oratory  has  been  a  speech  de- 
livered at  Genoa  on  the  occasion  of  his 
recent  visit  to  that  city.  Cheered  wildly 
by  a  crowd  of  over  100,000  he  began  his 
speech  by  remarking  that  the  cheers  were, 
of  course,  not  for  him,  the  soldier,  but  for 
the  government  which  he  led.  Then  he 
continued : 

Today  no  one  dares  dispute  the  fact  that 
popular  acquiescence  in  the  Fascist  regime 
is  ever  greater,  constantly  increasing,  steadily 
becoming  more  conscious.  I  have  seen  march 
past  me  today  people  of  every  age  and  class. 
To  these  the  Fascist  Government  has  as  yet 
given  nothing  which  fits  in  with  the  mate- 
rialistic conception  of  life;  on  the  contrary, 
it  ever  places  on  their  shoulders  heavier  du- 
ties and  responsibilities.  Why,  then,  do  they 
rally  in  ranks  ever  more  serried  around  the 
invincible  symbol  of  victory.  Because  the 
people  of  Italy  are  thirsting  to  be  obedient, 
thirsting  for  discipline,  eager  to  be  governed. 

After  these  four  years  of  heavy  toil,  I  see 
that  our  assets  far  exceed  our  liabilities.  I 
see  that  discipline  is  today  accepted  by  all 
in  a  highly  praiseworthy  spirit.  I  see  that 
people  are  working  hard,  that  co-operation 
between  the  classes  has  been  realized,  and 
that  the  Fascist  State  is  born  into  the  world 
and  will  survive.  It  was  born  yesterday,  and 
has  buried  the  liberal  democratic  State. 

We  have  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  our 
people,  but  arms  alone  do  not  win  victory  if 
the  men  who  hold  them  do  not  desire  it  des- 
perately and  tenaciously.  We  have  carried 
out  reforms,  some  of  which  have  been  held 
up  as  an  example  in  many  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  we  have  enormously  developed  the 
economic  strength  of  the  nation. 

But  for  what  purpose  is  all  this  power 
created?  Premier  Mussolini  is  rather  too 
outspoken  in  his  public  utterance  to  leave 
that  question  in  doubt.  And  each  word  of 
his  seems  to  reverberate  ominously  through 
the  whole  Near  East. 


Bases  of  Turkish  Fears 

The  well-informed  Constantinople  cor- 
respondent of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  in 
a  recent  article,  entitled  "Mussolini's 
Shadow  in  the  Near  East,"  presents  a 
vivid  picture  of  these  reverberations.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Turkish  public  opinion 
has  long  been  conscious  of  the  shadow  that 
has  lain  over  Turkish-Italian  relations. 
The  tenacity  with  which  Italy  insisted  at 
Lausanne  on  the  possession  of  the  tiny 
island  of  Castellorizo,  lying  barely  two 
marine  miles  from  the  Anatolian  shore, 
and  which  terminates  the  chain  of  the 
Dodacanese  Islands;  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding the  establishment  of  an  Italian 
naval  base  on  the  island  of  Leros  (one  of 
the  Dodacanese) ;  the  memorable  pro- 
gram address  of  Mussolini  in  March,  1924, 
in  which,  in  quite  a  matter-of-fact  way,  he 
said  that  Italian  influence  must  be  directed 
towards  the  east,  as  expansion  towards  the 
west  was  impossible ;  the  not  wholly  adroit 
proposals  to  develop  settlements  in  Adalia, 
in  the  former  so-called  Italian  zone — all 
this  and  much  else  has  impressed  the 
Turks  with  a  deep  mistrust  of  Italian 
intentions  in  Anatolia. 

Reactions   in  Athens 

It  may  be  noteworthy  that  the  earliest 
warnings  of  Italian  danger  to  Anatolia 
were  circulated  not  in  Turkish  publicity 
channels,  but  that  they  came  from  a  source 
not  generally  credited  with  friendliness 
toward  Turkey.  The  anti-Italian  press  of 
Athens  was  the  first  to  give  alarm,  espe- 
cially the  Embros,  which  published  in 
August  of  1925  a  series  of  articles  from 
the  pen  of  the  Athenian  Deputy  Sketos 
under  the  title  "Anatolia  in  Danger." 

Sketos  carried  the  beginnings  of  Italian 
Mediterranean  policy  back  to  the  year  1866 
and  represented  the  real  originator  to  have 
been  Bismarck,  recalling  the  latter's  letter 
to  Mancini  on  this  question.  The  chief 
Italian  aim — the  crowding  out  of  France 
and  the  establishment  of  Italian  suprem- 
acy in  the  Mediterranean — could  only,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  deputy,  be  attained 
gradually,  and  the  first  step  thereto  would 
be  control  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Anatolian  hinterland  would  for  the  time 
being  be  utilized  for  the  settlement  of 
Italy's  surplus  population.  On  the  basis 
of  special  sources  of  information  to  which 
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the  Grecian  Deputy  had  access,  he  indi- 
cated Italy's  anti-Anatolian  preparations 
on  the  land,  on  the  water,  and  in  the  air. 

Greece  and  Turkey 

It  is  one  of  those  ironies  of  world  his- 
tory that  the  Grecian  danger  against  which 
Turkey  had  been  warned  has  now,  thanks 
to  Greece — i.  e.,  the  abrupt  change  in  her 
foreign  policy  and  her  leaning  toward 
Italy — been  given  the  force  of  reality ;  for 
Greece  is  and  will  remain  an  enemy  of 
Turkey,  in  the  latter's  opinion. 

Grecian  aspirations  may  have  somewhat 
changed  their  course;  they  may,  particu- 
larly after  the  agreement  with  Italy,  have 
been  diverted  from  Anatolia — at  least  in 
part — and  have  dwelt  more  on  Thrace. 
Their  intensity,  however,  has  by  no  means 
declined  since  the  day  when  over  a  million 
Grecian  refugees  poured  back  into  Greece 
from  Turkey  and  these  exert  enormous 
political  influences  on  the  people  and  on 
the  government,  thanks  to  the  strength  of 
their  organization.  When  Pangalos  set  up 
his  candidacy  for  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, it  happened,  as  he  himself  states,  that 
he  was  urged  thereto  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  300  refugee  organizations,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  are  directed  by  a  central 
body. 

In  addition,  there  exists  a  MikrasiatiJcon 
Politikon  Kentron  (Political  Center  of 
Asia  Minor),  which  is  a  party  organization 
and  whose  program  conforms  to  its  name. 
"The  intentions  and  ideas  underlying  the 
return  of  the  Grecian  refugees,"  according 
to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Vakit,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Greco-Italian  rapproche- 
ment, "are  not  mere  words.  The  refugees 
are  maintaining  a  military  organization 
and  are  training." 

Greek   Problems   and   Italian   Influence 

It  thus  becomes  quite  clear  that  the 
misery  of  the  majority  of  the  refugees, 
recently  certified  to  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  former  Finance  Minister  Kofinas, 
in  the  Eleftlieros  Typos,  as  well  as  the 
growing  nostalgia  for  an  abiding  place 
where  material  success  had  attended  them, 
in  connection  with  the  army's  harbored 
idea  of  revenge,  must  provide  a  more  pow- 
erful impetus  than  does  the  Italian's  colo- 
nial dreams.  It  was  the  combination  of 
these  two  elements  which  first  opened  Tur- 
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key's  eyes  to  the  real  Italian  danger,  to 
which  such  leading  Turkish  politicians  and 
publicists  as  the  Deputy  from  Kars,  Agha 
Aglon  Achmed,  the  Deputy  from  Trebi- 
zond,  Nebi  Zadeh  Hamdi,  and  others  have 
referred  so  pointedly. 

Italy's  past  policy  in  the  Balkans  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  Turkish  politicians,  but  an- 
other link  in  the  chain  of  Italian  encir- 
cling and  isolation  tactics  toward  Turkey. 
Placed  within  the  dimensions  of  world 
politics,  Agha  Aglon  Achmed,  and  he  is 
essentially  supported  by  the  above-noted 
statements  of  the  Grecian  deputy,  sees  a 
duel  taking  place  in  the  Balkans  between 
Italy  and  France. 

Fear,  Not  Logic,  Controls  Situation 

Apparently  it  is  a  mark  of  our  politi- 
cally infirm  time  that  such  great  disturb- 
ances as  were  occasioned  throughout  the 
entire  Near  East  by  the  announcement  of 
Italy's  new  colonial  policy  are  not  based 
on  logic;  they  seem  to  be  born  out  of  a 
fear  of  the  uncontrollable.  As  the  entire 
Turkish  press  points  out,  a  monstrous 
thing,  such  as  an  unprovoked  Italian  in- 
vasion of  Anatolia  would  be,  cannot  be 
comprehended,  for  the  fact  that  Italy 
needs  colonies  and  drew  the  short  end  in 
the  distribution  of  German  colonies  is  a 
matter  quite  apart.  Nevertheless,  and  this 
is  characteristic,  Turkish  public  opinion  is 
not  only  ready  to  credit  a  policy  of  force 
of  that  sort  to  Fascist  Italy  and  her 
leader,  but  the  Turkish  Government  has 
felt  justified  in  entering  recently  upon 
special  defensive  preparations. 


END  OF  THE  MOSUL 
CONTROVERSY 

WITH  the  signing,  on  June  5,  of  the 
Anglo-Turkish  treaty,  the  text  of 
which  is  given  in  the  International  Docu- 
ments section  of  this  issue  of  the  ADVO- 
CATE or  PEACE,  an  end  has  been  put  at 
last  to  the  so-called  Mosul  controversy. 
Ratified  now  by  the  parliaments  of  the 
countries  concerned,  this  treaty  really 
represents  the  formal  ending  of  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  which 
began  in  1915  and  the  final  conclusion  of 
which  has  been  retarded  by  various  con- 
troversies between  the  two  countries, 
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among  which  the  Mosul  question  brought 
the  two  countries  closest  to  a  resumption 
of  hostilities  after  the  1918  armistice. 

Practical  Results  of  the  Treaty 

The  immediate  practical  results  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  are,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Mosul  frontier  disupte,  which  has 
fathered  so  much  trouble  in  many  fields 
of  European  diplomacy,  is  now  at  an  end ; 
secondly,  that  the  Turks  are  rid  of  their 
besetting  fear  of  aggression  from  the  south 
by  the  clause  which  prohibits  propaganda 
on  either  side  in  the  territory  of  the  other. 
The  Turks  are  likewise  relieved  of  their 
anxiety  about  the  encouragement  of  a 
separatist  movement  among  the  Kurds. 

The  treaty  should  also  convince  the 
Turks  that  there  is  no  longer  any  prac- 
tical question  of  the  reimposition  of 
European  capitulations  on  Turkey.  It 
will  strengthen  Turkey's  international 
status  and  will  give  a  fillip  to  trade, 
certainly  to  the  benefit  of  Turkey  and 
perhaps  to  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain. 

Exchange  of  Notes  on  Oil  Royalties 

On  the  day  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
notes  were  exchanged  by  the  signatories 
on  the  question  of  oil  royalties.  The  first 
of  the  two  notes  exchanged  contain  the 
following  offer  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Iraq  to  Turkey : 

With  reference  to  Article  14  of  the  treaty 
signed  by  us  today,  we  have  the  honor  to 
declare  that  if,  within  twelve  months  from 
the  coming  into  force  of  this  treaty,  the 
Turkish  Government  desires  to  capitalize  its 
share  of  the  royalties  mentioned  in  the  said 
article,  it  shall  notify  the  Iraq  Government  of 
its  desire,  and  the  latter,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  receipt  of  this  notice,  shall  pay  to 
the  Turkish  Government  in  full  satisfaction 
on  account  of  this  article  the  sum  of  £500,000 
sterling. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  understood  that  the 
Turkish  Government  undertakes  not  to  divest 
itself  of  its  interests  in  the  said  royalties 
without  previously  giving  the  Iraq  Govern- 
ment the  opportunity  of  acquiring  those  in- 
terests at  a  price  not  higher  than  that  which 
any  third  party  may  be  ready  to  pay. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  present  exchange  of 
notes  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the 
treaty  signed  today. 


The  second  note  contains  the  Turkish 
reply,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
British  offer. 


MEETING  OF  THE  LITTLE 
ENTENTE 

THE  Little  Entente  Conference  held 
in  Bled,  Yugoslavia,  was  much  shorter 
than  had  been  anticipated.  It  was  sched- 
uled to  last  for  three  days,  but  was  practi- 
cally over  in  one.  The  principal  reason 
for  this  was  the  precarious  position  of  M. 
Benesh,  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

The  Official  Communique 

The  official  communique  says  that  the 
three  Foreign  Ministers,  M.  Benesh 
(Czechoslovakia),  M.  Nintchitch  (Yugo- 
slavia), and  M.  Mitilineu  (Rumania), 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  situation 
in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  which  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Little  Entente,  but  one 
gains  the  impression  that  no  decision  was 
taken  except  in  the  matter  of  the  Bul- 
garian loan,  in  which  it  was  decided  that 
the  Little  Entente  would  demand  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Yugoslav  delegate  to  the 
Control  Commission,  which  will  supervise 
the  employment  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  by  Bulgaria. 

The  States  of  the  Little  Entente  main- 
tain their  point  of  view  on  the  question  of 
relations  with  Soviet  Russia,  in  which 
each  of  them  has  liberty  of  action,  but 
the  conclusion  of  the  German  -  Soviet 
Treaty  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia  cau- 
tious. These  two  Slav  countries  now  in- 
cline to  turn  away  from  Moscow,  which, 
in  their  view,  cannot  persist  in  the  German 
alliance. 

The  deliberations  at  Bled,  which  took 
place  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty, 
were  of  a  preparatory  nature,  and  this 
explains  why  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Little  Entente  is  to  take  place  at  Geneva 
on  the  eve  of  the  assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  September,  when  the  States 
of  the  Little  Entente  will  have  to  take  im- 
portant decisions  in  connection  with  the 
admission  of  Germany. 
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The  Work  of  the  Conference 

While  the  official  communique  is  rather 
vague,  the  statements  in  various  Belgrade 
newspapers  fill  some  of  the  gaps.  The 
Samouprava,  referring  to  the  problem  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
states  that  the  Little  Entente  will  advocate 
the  system  of  having  nine  non-permanent 
seats  as  granting  an  almost  permanent  seat 
to  this  group  of  States.  All  the  news- 
papers welcome  the  unity  shown  by  the 
three  States  at  Bled  and  lay  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  the  meeting  was  mainly  occu- 
pied with  the  questions  of  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, and  the  League  of  Nations. 

M.  Mitilineu,  the  Eumanian  Foreign 
Minister,  informs  the  Pravda  that  two  de- 
cisions were  prepared  at  Bled,  between 
which  Geneva  must  decide.  One  of  them 
will  be  announced  after  a  decision  has  been 
come  to  at  Geneva  in  regard  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Council.  Turning  to  the 
question  of  the  Bulgarian  loan,  he  said 
that  the  Little  Entente  did  not  oppose  a 
loan  for  humanitarian  purposes,  but  it  was 
inadmissible  that  such  a  loan  should  be 
put  to  a  political  use,  and  it  was  therefore 
essential  that  Bulgaria's  neighbors  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the  loan. 

The  Vreme  states  that  M.  Benesh  re- 
ferred to  the  Hungarian  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  numerous  cases  of  forger- 
ies. M.  Mitilineu  addressed  the  confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  komitaji  activities 
in  the  Dobruja,  and  M.  Nintchitch  made  a 
similar  report  regarding  the  komitajis  in 
southern  Yugoslavia,  stating  that  an  im- 
provement in  the  relations  with  Bulgaria 
would  only  be  possible  after  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  Macedonian  Committee,  which 
Yugoslavia  had  repeatedly,  but  fruitlessly, 
proposed  to  various  Bulgarian  govern- 
ments, including  that  of  M.  Liaptcheff,  the 
present  Prime  Minister.  The  conference 
then  "adopted  the  Czech  thesis  for  joint 
energetic  action  to  check  the  attempts  of 
Hungary  to  escape  from  her  liabilities 
under  the  treaties  with  the  same  unanim- 
ity as  the  Yugoslav  proposal  for  a  united 
policy  regarding  the  activities  of  the  komi- 
tajis  organized  by  the  Bulgarian  State." 


SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE 
DAWES  PLAN 

THE  Agent  -  General  for  Separation 
Payments  has  issued  a  report  con- 
cerning the  first  nine  months  of  the  second 
year  of  the  Dawes  Plan,  which  began  on 
August  30,  1925.  The  report  is  of  im- 
portance, not  only  as  showing  the  progress 
of  the  Dawes  Plan  and  its  effect  on  Ger- 
many, but  also  as  a  survey  of  the  present 
financial  position  of  the  country.  The 
Dawes  Plan  regarded  the  second  annuity 
year  as  the  preliminary  period  of  economic 
rehabilitation,  and  it  fixed  the  annuity 
payable  by  Germany  at  rather  less  than 
one-half  the  full  annuity  of  a  standard 
year.  The  entire  burden  of  this  second 
year  is  made  up  of  charges  upon  the  Ger- 
man budget,  railways  and  industry,  being 
thereby  differentiated  from  the  first  year's 
payments,  when  four-fifths  was  derived 
from  the  German  External  Loan. 

Payments  Actually  Made 

The  second  year's  payments  were  made 
under  the  shadow  of  the  crisis  which  has 
accompanied  the  process  of  readjustment 
in  German  industry.  This  crisis  lasted 
throughout  the  winter  and  it  was  not  until 
spring  was  well  advanced  that  the  signs  of 
a  return  to  normal  conditions  became  ap- 
parent. The  report  observes  that  credit 
conditions  then  became  more  normal  than 
at  any  time  since  the  stabilization  of  the 
German  currency,  that  throughout  the  en- 
tire period  Germany  kept  financially 
sound,  and  that  some  tendency  towards  re- 
covery is  now  beginning  to  appear.  It  is 
more  remarkable  that  during  the  period 
of  crisis  Germany  has  made  regularly  and 
punctually  the  payments  required.  The 
current  transfers  to  the  creditor  Powers 
have  gone  forward  without  disturbing  the 
exchange. 

During  the  nine  months  of  the  second 
annuity  year  Germany  has  paid  a  total  of 
821,425,000  gold  marks  (in  round  figures 
£41,000,000)  out  of  the  1,220,000,000 
gold  marks  (£61,000,000)  required  by  the 
Dawes  Plan.  The  money  has  been  paid 
promptly,  and  in  some  cases  Germany  has 
taken  advantage  of  an  arrangement  by 
which  she  benefits  to  the  extent  of  6  per 
cent  by  discount  for  payment  in  advance. 
The  sources  of  income  are : 
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( 1 )  Interest  on  the  reparation  bonds  of 
the  German  Railway  Company. 

(2)  The  first  payment  of  industrial  de- 
bentures. 

(3)  A  contribution  from  the  German 
budget. 

(4)  The  yield  of  the  transport  tax. 
The  amounts  received  under  these  heads 

were  respectively  400,000,000  marks,  62,- 
500,000  marks,  190,000,000  marks,  and 
168,925,000  marks. 

Distribution  of  Revenue 

The  report  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
distribution  of  the  revenue  under  the  Spa 
percentage  scheme  to  the  several  creditor 
Powers.  Of  the  British  share,  amounting 
to  166,384,000  marks,  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation absorbed  15,537,000  marks,  and 
there  was  a  small  cash  transfer  of  313,000 
marks.  Practically  the  entire  balance  of 
150,532,000  marks  was  paid  through  the 
Reparation  Recovery  Act  in  the  form  of 
its  sterling  equivalent  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  other  creditor  nations  have  been 
paid,  for  the  greater  part,  by  deliveries  in 
kind.  The  United  States  has  laid  no  claim 
to  its  share,  amounting  to  more  than  13,- 
000,000  marks,  but  has  allowed  it  to  re- 
main to  its  credit  (together  with  the  15,- 
000,000  marks  of  last  year)  on  the  books 
of  the  Agent-General.  Japan  has  also  left 
almost  the  whole  of  its  share  in  the  second 
year  untouched.  The  service  of  the  Ger- 
man External  Loan,  which  is  a  first  charge 
on  the  scheme,  has  proceeded  regularly  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  general 
bond  by  which  the  loan  is  secured. 

The  trustee  of  the  German  Railway 
bond  states  that  he  has  canvassed  the  pos- 
sibilities of  placing  some  of  these  repara- 
tion bonds  on  the  world's  investment  mar- 
ket, but  found  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  to  attempt  any  sale.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  predict  when  the  time  would 
arrive. 

Review  of  German  Conditions 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  the 
Reichsbank  Commissioner,  the  Agent-Gen- 
eral makes  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
present  financial  and  economic  situation 
in  Germany  today.  He  reports  that  the 
Budget  for  the  first  time  since  1911  has 
been  adopted  before  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  which  it  relates.  The  public  debt 


of  the  Reich  has  been  further  reduced, 
though  those  of  the  States  and  communes 
have  shown  an  upward  tendency.  The 
stability  of  German  currency,  he  observes, 
continues  to  be  maintained  both  in  rela- 
tion to  other  gold  currencies  and  in  its 
internal  purchasing  power. 

With  regard  to  German  foreign  loans, 
he  mentions  the  view  that  the  aggregate 
foreign  debt  of  Germany  has  not  changed 
materially  during  the  last  12  months,  the 
large  volume  of  long-term  issues  having 
really  replaced  short-term  debts  already 
owed  abroad  and  now  repaid.  He  records 
the  tendency  for  certain  German  issues 
placed  abroad  to  flow  back  into  the  hands 
of  German  investors  and  German  banks. 


GERMAN  CREDITS  TO  RUSSIA 

VFTER  long  delay  an  agreement  has  been 
1\  reached  between  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  a  syndicate  of  German  banks  for 
the  financing  of  the  300,000,000  marks 
credit  scheme  with  a  partial  government 
guarantee.  Herr  Curtius,  the  Minister  for 
Economic  Affairs,  gave  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  Reichstag  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  scheme. 

Details  of  the  Credit  Scheme 

The  scheme,  he  said,  was  worked  out  by 
the  German  Government  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  with  the  idea  of  improving 
the  difficult  marketing  conditions  with 
which  German  industry  was  faced  and  at 
the  same  time  consolidating  economic  re- 
lations with  Soviet  Russia  in  accordance 
with  the  aims  of  the  Soviet  -  German 
Treaty  of  last  October.  The  execution  of 
the  scheme  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
phases — the  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment guarantee  and  the  financing  of 
orders  on  the  basis  of  that  guarantee.  The 
Minister  did  not  go  into  details  of  the 
first  phase,  the  outlines  of  which,  however, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall. 

The  Reich  and  State  governments  have 
undertaken  to  give  a  60  per  cent  guarantee 
on  deliveries  of  German  goods  on  two  and 
four-year  credits  up  to  the  total  amount 
of  300,000,000  marks.  The  Reich's  share 
of  the  guarantee  is  35  per  cent  and  that  of 
the  individual  States  25  per  cent.  The  re- 
maining 40  per  cent  of  the  risk  is  taken  by 
the  firms.  The  guarantee  is  so  arranged 
that  the  firms  take  20  per  cent  of  the  risk 
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alone  and  the  remaining  80  per  cent  is 
borne  by  the  State  and  the  firms  in  the 
ratio  of  three  to  one.  As  the  Soviet's  pay- 
ments come  in  the  responsibility  dimin- 
ishes in  that  proportion  until  80  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  order  has  been  received. 
The  remaining  20  per  cent  then  remains 
at  the  sole  risk  of  the  firms. 

It  is  laid  down  that,  of  the  300,000,000 
marks  credit  thus  provided  for,  part  shall 
be  granted  on  big  orders  and  heavy  ma- 
chinery and  other  equipment  for  whole 
factories  or  other  institutions  and  half  on 
smaller  orders  for  single  machines  or  ve- 
hicles. The  maximum  term  of  credits  for 
the  larger  orders  is  four  years  and  for  the 
smaller  orders  two  years.  The  products 
for  the  export  of  which  these  facilities  are 
given  have  been  strictly  defined.  Articles 
of  consumption  are  not  included,  and  most 
of  the  approved  products  are  such  as  may 
be  expected  to  bring  in  replacement  orders 
automatically  for  years  to  come.  All  ar- 
rangements for  the  careful  examination 
of  applications  for  the  guarantee  were 
completed  by  the  middle  of  April,  when 
the  guarantee  scheme  formally  came  into 
force. 

Financing  Deliveries 

The  financing  of  the  deliveries  was  a 
thing  apart.  The  government  left  it  to 
the  firms  and  their  banks.  Large  under- 
takings might  arrange  it  without  much 
difficulty,  but  the  numbers  of  small  firms 
which  the  scheme  was  specially  intended 
to  benefit  required  assistance.  The  situa- 
tion is  well  illustrated  by  figures  given  by 
Herr  Curtius,  who  announced  that  up  to 
now,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  a 
general  financing  arrangement  applica- 
tions for  the  government  guarantee  had 
been  received  for  orders  to  the  value  of 
14,000,000  marks.  Applications  for  the 
approval  of  proposed  transactions  under 
the  scheme  have  been  received  to  the  value 
of  over  the  300,000,000  marks,  but  only  in 
the  case  of  14,000,000  marks*  worth  have 
the  exporting  firms  reached  the  stage  of 
having  arranged  the  financing,  and  there- 
fore of  being  entitled  to  the  guarantee. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Soviet  Government 
and  a  German  bank  syndicate  shoud  nego- 
tiate an  arrangement  for  the  granting  of 
the  bulk  of  the  300,000,000  marks  credit. 
The  government,  as  Herr  Curtius  said, 


although  it  had  left  the  financing  of  the 
deliveries  to  be  arranged  privately,  had 
from  the  first  placed  its  services  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  concerned  and  had  sought, 
as  an  honest  broker,  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  banks.  The  German  banks,  the  Min- 
ister went  on,  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
grant  better  terms  for  long-term  credits 
to  Soviet  Eussia  than  were  customary  in 
domestic  transactions  of  the  same  nature. 
It  may  be  noted  that  this  has  always  been 
the  official  explanation  of  the  banks'  atti- 
tude, but  it  has  been  generally  understood 
that  the  banks  were  insisting  on  stiff 
terms,  because,  in  spite  of  trade  treaties 
and  treaties  of  friendship,  they  continued 
to  regard  business  with  Soviet  Eussia  as 
involving  considerable  risk. 

Coming  to   Terms 

The  Soviet  Government  would  not  ac- 
cept the  Germans'  first  proposal,  which, 
with  interest  and  commission  based  on  the 
then  Eeichbank's  rates,  ran  to  something 
over  11  per  cent.  According  to  Herr  Cur- 
tius, the  Soviet  negotiators  were  not  dis- 
posed to  pay  any  commission  at  all.  A 
considerable  delay  occurred,  Herr  Curtius 
explained,  through  a  proposal  to  undertake 
the  financing  made  by  a  foreign  banking- 
house  at  the  end  of  February.  The  Ger- 
man Government,  although  from  the  first 
it  saw  little  chance  of  this  foreign  proposal 
coming  to  anything,  nevertheless,  at  the 
request  of  the  Soviet  Government,  endeav- 
ored to  facilitate  the  negotiations.  So  far 
the  final  answer  of  the  foreign  group  has 
not  been  received.  The  group  referred  to 
is  the  Harriman  group,  which  is  known  to 
have  considered  the  scheme  and  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  hampered  in  the  nego- 
tiations by  the  disapproval  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

In  the  meantime  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Ger- 
man banks,  with  the  personal  assistance 
of  Herr  Curtius,  have  at  last  led  to  an 
agreement  independently  of  the  foreign 
proposal.  The  German  banks  have  agreed 
to  finance  between  120,000,000  and  150,- 
000,000  marks  of  the  300,000,000  marks' 
worth  of  orders.  The  rate  of  interest  is  to 
be  1  per  cent  more  than  the  prevailing 
Eeichsbank  rate  and  1.9  per  cent  commis- 
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sion.  As  the  Keichsbank  rate  was  recently 
reduced  to  6.5  per  cent,  the  full  rate  is  9.4 
per  cent.  The  German  Government  en- 
couraged the  syndicate  at  the  last  minute 
to  agree  to  these  terms  by  offering  redis- 
counting  facilities  for  35  per  cent  of  the 
credits  involved. 


GERMAN  COLONIAL  CLAIMS 

THE  Inter-Party  Colonial  Association 
of  the  German  Reichstag,  which  is  not 
an  official  body,  but  merely  an  association 
of  members  interested  in  colonial  matters, 
has  issued  a  protest  against  recent  state- 
ments about  the  British  tenure  of  Tang- 
anyika, made  by  Mr.  Amery,  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies.  On  June 
11,  speaking  at  the  East  Africa  dinner, 
Mr.  Amery  said  it  is  an  entirely  mistaken 
notion  that  there  is  something  temporary 
and  uncertain  in  the  British  tenure  of 
Tanganyika.  The  British  mandate  is  in 
no  sense  a  temporary  tenure  or  lease  from 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  is  rather,  what 
might  be  called  in  lawyer's  language,  a 
"servitude"  involving  an  obligation  to  ob- 
serve certain  rules  of  conduct  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  territory.  Great  Brit- 
ain holds  Tanganyika  not  only  under  an 
obligation  to  the  League,  but  also  in  her 
own  right  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Dr.  Schnee,  a  former  governor  of  the 
territory,  then  known  as  German  East 
Africa,  who  never  misses  an  opportunity 
of  controversy  on  the  colonial  question, 
immediately  challenged  in  the  German 
press  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Amer/s  in- 
terpretation of  the  mandate. 

Writing  in  the  Deutsche  Allegemeine 
Zeitung  on  June  18,  Dr.  Schnee  objected 
that  Mr.  Amery  was  describing  just  the 
opposite  of  the  real  situation  by  making 
the  British  possession  of  the  territory  the 
primary  element  and  the  obligation  to  the 
League  secondary,  whereas,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  League  of  Nations  Cove- 
nant, Great  Britain  is  only  exercising  a 
mandate  on  behalf  of  the  League.  There 
is  not  a  single  word  in  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles about  Great  Britain  taking  posses- 
sion of  any  German  colony.  Germany's 
renunciation  of  her  colonies  was  in  favor 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  It  is 
important  to  know  whether  Mr.  Amery 
was  speaking  for  himself  alone  or  whether 
he  had  the  authority  of  the  whole  British 


Cabinet  behind  him.  If  he  had  the  au- 
thority of  the  Cabinet,  a  very  serious  situ- 
ation would  arise.  It  would  mean  that 
Great  Britain,  while  talking  about  a  peace- 
ful League  of  Nations  policy,  would  actu- 
ally be  pursuing  a  policy  of  annexation. 
The  League  of  Nations,  international  rec- 
onciliation and  understanding,  would  re- 
main empty  words.  Nobody  could  have 
confidence  if  a  trustee  sought  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  estate  entrusted  to  him. 

When  Germany  enters  the  League,  Dr. 
Schnee  continued,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
Great  Britain  will  return  the  territory  for 
which  she  is  trustee  to  its  original  owner. 
The  argument  that  Germany  is  unfit  to 
administer  colonies  had  long  been  proved 
unsound.  Dr.  Schnee  referred  to  his  book, 
"German  Colonization,  Past  and  Future." 
At  Locarno  the  Powers,  including  Great 
Britain,  had  recognized  Germany's  claim 
to  colonial  mandates.  It  was  widely  ad- 
mitted that  she  could  not  be  permanently 
barred  from  colonial  activity,  and  she 
could  never  give  up  her  claim. 

Mr.  Amery,  speaking  at  the  Corona  Club 
dinner  on  June  23,  remarked  that  he  need 
only  say,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Schnee  and 
other  critics,  what  Joseph  Chamberlain 
once  said  in  answer  to  somewhat  similar 
criticism  from  the  same  quarter :  "What  I 
have  said  I  have  said." 

The  Colonial  Association  of  Reichstag 
members  protests  that  Mr.  Amery's  state- 
ment is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
League  Covenant,  which  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  because, 
according  to  Article  22,  the  Mandatory 
Powers  are  merely  entrusted  with  the  tu- 
telage of  the  peoples  dwelling  in  the  man- 
dated territories  and  have  to  exercise  it  as 
mandatories  on  behalf  of  the  League.  Not 
only,  according  to  the  protest,  does  Mr. 
Amery's  statement  ignore  the  provisions 
of  the  League  Covenant  and  violate  the 
rights  of  the  League,  but  it  is  fundament- 
ally in  opposition  to  the  German  claim, 
expressly  recognized  by  the  other  Powers 
at  Locarno,  to  participate  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  colonial  mandates. 


OPENING  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN 
PARLIAMENT 

THE  recently  elected  Egyptian  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  on  June  10  with  the 
same  ceremony  as  on   former   occasions. 
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King  Fuad,  in  the  uniform  of  an  Egyptian 
Field  Marshal,  drove  in  State  with  Adly 
Pasha  Yeghen,  the  Prime  Minister,  from 
the  Abdin  Palace.  Lord  Lloyd,  the  High 
Commissioner,  who  was  in  Ambassador's 
uniform,  was  accommodated  in  a  separate 
box  in  the  center  of  the  lower  tier  next  to 
that  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  On  the 
Royal  platform  to  the  right  of  the  King 
were  the  princes  and  to  the  left  the  Min- 
isters, headed  by  Adly  Pasha,  Hussein 
Pasha  Rushdi,  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Royal  Household,  with  Said  Pasha 
Zulfikar,  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  Tewfik 
Pasha  Nessim,  head  of  the  Royal  Cabinet, 
at  the  foot  of  the  dais  on  either  side.  King 
Fuad  handed  his  speech  to  Adly  Pasha, 
who  read  it,  and  then  returned  it  to 
His  Majesty;  whereupon  Hussein  Pasha 
Rushdi  called  on  the  Assembly  for  cheers 
for  the  King.  King  Fuad  then  returned 
to  the  Abdin  Palace,  whither  the  Senators 
and  Deputies  hastened  in  order  to  inscribe 
their  names.  The  occasion  aroused  little 
popular  enthusiasm,  the  crowds  in  the 
streets  being  smaller  than  usual;  King 
Fuad  and  Lord  Lloyd,  it  was  noticed,  were 
received  with  shouts  of  <rLong  live  Saad" 
(Zaghlul  Pasha).  Zaghlul  Pasha  was 
hailed  with  cheers  as  he  entered  the 
Chamber. 

Speech  from  the  Throne 

The  speech  from  the  throne  was  shorter 
than  usual  and  was  moderate  in  tone. 

It  opened  with  an  expression  of  pleasure 
that  in  the  recent  election  the  nation  had 
affirmed  its  union  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
forget  past  conflicts  and  eliminate  all 
causes  of  discord.  The  government,  it 
said,  intended  to  strengthen  the  parlia- 
mentary regime  and  compel  everyone  to 
respect  the  constitution,  to  elaborate  a  law 
establishing  the  rights  and  duties  of  offici- 
als and  protect  them  from  prejudice  re- 
sulting from  changes  of  government. 
Education  and  sanitation  were  to  receive 
special  attention.  The  government  would 
give  its  consideration  to  the  best  means  of 
improving  the  fiscal  regime,  including  cus- 
toms, and  to  measures  to  improve  existing 
resources  and  create  new  resources  neces- 
sitated by  the  continually  increasing  popu- 
lation of  Egypt. 

The  speech  laid  stress  on  the  friendly 
relations  which  existed  between  Egypt  and 
foreign  powers  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 


national  in  Egypt  of  security  and  tran- 
quillity. The  government  would  make  it 
one  of  its  special  objects  to  tighten  those 
friendly  bonds  while  safeguarding  Egyp- 
tian interests  and  reassuring  the  safety 
and  interests  of  foreigners.  The  speech 
continued : 

The  Government  particularly  concerns  itself 
to  establish  between  the  British  and  Egyp- 
tian nations  and  their  respective  governments 
mutual  confidence  and  cordial  relations,  and 
to  prepare  an  atmosphere  of  good  understand- 
ing which  will  permit  Egypt  to  enjoy  com- 
plete independence.  The  government  consid- 
ers that  the  measures  taken  in  the  Sudan 
cannot  impair  Egypt's  legitimate  claims, 
which  remain  what  they  were,  and  will  do  all 
that  is  possible  to  reach  in  this  conection  a 
solution  giving  Egypt  satisfaction. 

The  speech  stated  that  the  government 
would  take  steps  to  secure  Egypt's  admis~ 
sion  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  her  par- 
ticipation in  international  life.  It  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  Egypt  had  taken 
part  in  a  certain  number  of  congresses 
summoned  by  the  League.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  agreements  concluded 
with  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  during 
the  non-parliamentary  period  would  be 
submitted  to  parliament. 

The  reference  in  the  speech  to  the  Sudan 
was  enthusiastically  received. 

Zaghlul  Pasha's  Speech 

Zaghlul  Paha,  the  intransigent  leader, 
who  had  to  refuse  the  premiership  because 
of  the  British  protests,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  and  two  of  his  warm 
supporters  were  elected  vice-presidents. 

There  were  significant  passages  in 
Zaghlul  Pasha's  speech  of  thanks  on  his 
election  as  President  of  the  Chamber.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Chamber 
would  elaborate  legislation  which  would 
ensure  a  continuous  Parliamentary  regime. 
He  would  call  the  Cabinet  a  coalition, 
since  a  coalition  connoted  that  one  of  the 
parties  forming  it  had  not  an  absolute 
majority.  The  Cabinet  was  a  ministry  of 
national  union. 

He  said  that  Adly  Pasha,  to  whom  he 
paid  a  warm  tribute,  was  not  Prime  Min- 
ister because  he  represented  the  Liberals, 
but  because  he  represented  the  idea  of 
national  union,  toward  the  realization  of 
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which  all  were  working,  and  it  would  have 
been  incomprehensible  if  he  (Zaghlul), 
who  belonged  to  the  majority,  had  chosen 
for  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  a  member  of 
another  party.  He  added  that  his  party 
supported  the  Cabinet,  but  their  support 
was  not  blind  and  it  would  criticize  what- 
ever it  did  not  approve. 


HINDU-MOSLEM   HOSTILITY 
IN  INDIA 

IN  THE  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  a 
rather  marked  revival  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  Hindu  and  the  Moslem  popula- 
tions of  India,  which  is  of  long  standing 
and  breaks  out  periodically  with  greater 
or  lesser  acuteness.  Fierce  riots  occurred 
on  July  1  in  Bengal,  and  police  forces  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  in  Allahabad. 
A  somewhat  disturbing  symptom  is  the 
resolution  recently  passed  at  a  Moslem 
meeting  at  Lahore  asking  the  government 
to  allow  others  to  carry  swords,  as  the 
Sikhs  carry  kirpans  (daggers).  This  is 
an  echo  of  the  Rawal-Pindi  rioting,  where 
a  number  of  Moslems  were  killed  by  Sikhs. 

Rapid  Growth  of  Hostility 

The  Simla  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  reports  that  the  Hindu  -  Moslem 
tension  in  India  is  probably  greater  at  the 
present  moment  than  at  any  other  time 
within  living  memory.  While  the  Moslem 
Bakr-Id  festival  passed  off  much  more 
quietly  than  was  anticipated,  there  are  two 
other  religious  festivals  of  first  import- 
ance— the  Mahomedan  Moharram  and  the 
Hindu  Dasehra  —  due  to  be  celebrated 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  there  is 
considerable  anxiety  about  them. 

The  most  dangerous  places  at  present 
are  in  the  United  Provinces,  Bengal,  and 
the  Punjab,  in  all  of  which  more  or  less 
serious  outrages  have  occurred  recently. 
The  repercussions  of  the  trouble  at 
Eawal-Pindi  on  the  warlike  Punjabis,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  are  bound 
to  be  great.  In  Delhi,  the  capital  of 
India,  the  authorities  have  been  pre- 
occupied for  weeks  with  the  problem  of 
maintaining  the  peace.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Lucknow.  Since  the  Calcutta 
riots  one  place  after  another  in  Bengal  has 


reported  outrages  of  a  communal  kind, 
chiefly  the  destruction  of  places  of  worship 
and  the  destruction  of  idols.  There  have 
been  a  Hindu-Moslem  riot  in  Malabar, 
a  fracas  in  Hyderabad,  and  one  or  two 
incidents  in  Jansshedpur.  The  old  quarrel 
over  music  before  mosques  has  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  daily  press,  and  the 
Bengal  pact  between  Hindus  and  Moslems 
which  was  arranged  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  R. 
Das  has  become  a  dead  letter. 

Causes  of  the  Tension 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  tension,  there 
are  those  who  maintain  that  it  is  due 
largely  to  the  reforms,  which  have  forced 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans,  particularly 
the  latter,  to  look  to  their  communal 
interests  and  communal  organizations  in 
preparation  for  the  day  when  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  This,  they  say,  has  given 
new  strength  and  a  new  direction  to 
traditional  animosities  based  on  religion 
and  has  carried  them  into  the  sphere  of 
economics  and  politics.  The  Congress 
politicians,  on  the  other  hand,  indig- 
nantly repudiate  this  reading  of  the  situ- 
ation and  ascribe  the  present  discontent 
to  the  system  of  communal  electorates, 
which,  they  say,  tends  not  only  to  per- 
petuate but  to  widen  communal  differ- 
ences. 

The  reforms,  and  particularly  the  in- 
stitution of  the  communal  electorate,  have 
to  some  extent  focused  Hindu-Moslem 
differences.  But  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
reforms.  The  system  of  communal  elec- 
torates owes  its  existence  to  the  wish  of 
the  Mahomedans,  as  expressed  by  the  Mos- 
lem League  shortly  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Morley-Minto  Councils  in  1909. 
Conscious  of  their  position  as  a  permanent 
minority  in  India,  the  Mahomedans  were 
not  content  to  trust  their  fortunes  to  a 
mere  counting  of  heads.  They  wanted 
some  guarantee  of  adequate  representa- 
tion in  the  new  Councils,  and  they  found 
it  in  the  communal  electorate.  And  when 
the  reforms  of  1919  were  proposed  they 
desired  the  continuance  of  this  system. 

Non-co-operation 

But  there  are  other  factors.  Unques- 
tionably the  non-co-operation  movement 
is  largely  responsible.  This  movement  bred 
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a  contempt  of  authority  and  a  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  forces  "of  law  and  order, 
of  which  some  of  the  evil  fruits  are  now 
being  reaped  in  the  shape  of  these  com- 
munal riots.  Again,  the  Shuddhi  move- 
ment, which  aims  at  reconverting  to  Hin- 
duism those  who  had  embraced  Christian- 
ity and  Islam,  and  the  widespread  India 
Sangathan,  or  Hindu  Association  move- 
ment, whose  objects  are  the  defense  and 
maintenance  of  Hindu  interests,  have  had 
the  inevitable  effect  of  rousing  Mahom- 
edan  communal  feeling. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  either  of  these 
movements  was  meant  to  have  that  effect. 
But  the  attention  devoted  to  their  sec- 
tional interests  by  the  Hindus  naturally 
stimulated  the  Mahomedans  to  do  likewise 
and  thus  created  a  situation  likely  to  lead 
to  conflict.  In  these  four  years,  too,  the 
Indian  National  Congress  has  fallen 
farther  and  farther  into  the  background 
and  the  communal  organizations,  the  Mos- 
lem League,  and  the  Hindu-Mahasabha 
have  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  and  Hindu  masses  respectively. 
The  Times  correspondent  concludes  that 
in  this  manner  it  has  come  about  that 
Hindus  and  Mahomedans  are  each  con- 
centrating more  and  more  on  the  promo- 
tion of  their  own  particular  interests  to 
the  utter  disregard  of  the  general  welfare. 

RECENT  PROGRESS  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

IT  is  seven  years  now  since  the  present 
Emir  of  Afghanistan,  Amanullah 
Khan,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
father,  Habibullah,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered at  Jalalabad.  At  that  time  the 
new  Emir  had  his  head  full  of  plans  and 
projects,  and  he  regarded  it  as  his  princi- 
pal task  to  be  a  modern  and  enlightened 
monarch  of  his  country,  as  he  conceived 
those  qualities.  In  all  his  efforts  at  re- 
form he  has  been  opposed  to  this  day  by 
the  old  Afghans,  whose  exponents  were 
the  priesthood  and,  in  the  Cabinet,  Abdul 
Aziz,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  in  their 
eyes  his  schemes  were  godless  and  detest- 
able. Yet  his  basic  idea  was  without  ques- 
tion sound  and  reasonable.  He  sought  as- 
sociation with  the  civilized  Powers  of  the 
West  and  emergence  from  the  past  polit- 
ical and  economic  isolation  of  Afghanis- 
tan. 


Development  of  Irrigation 


After  a  recent  journey  through  Afghan- 
istan, a  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  reports  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  beneficial  nature  of  the 
reforms  which  aimed  at  increasing  the 
cultivable  area  in  Afghanistan.  In  this 
country  every  inch  of  the  ground  is  de- 
pendent on  artificial  irrigation,  and  wher- 
ever the  irrigation  engineer  brings  water 
there  is  a  rapid  development  of  agricul- 
tural colonies.  Of  the  six  million  inhabi- 
tants of  Afghanistan,  a  quarter  to  a  third 
are  nomads,  and  every  success  in  attaching 
nomads  to  the  soil  represents  economic  ad- 
vance for  the  country  and  a  secure  source 
of  revenue  for  the  government,  and  thus 
a  productive  investment  of  capital. 

North  of  Kabul,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  the  waters  of  the  Panjshir 
are  to  be  used  to  irrigate  60,000  to  70,000 
djeribs  of  land  in  the  Bagram  Desert,  suf- 
ficient for  a  colony  of  about  ten  thousand ; 
the  works  here  have  been  in  progress  since 
1924.  At  Ghazni,  ninety  miles  south  of 
Kabul,  a  valley  is  being  dammed  up,  and 
this  work  will  be  completed  in  the  present 
year. 

A  small  dam  was  constructed  at  the  end 
of  1924  across  a  valley  at  no  great  distance 
from  Kabul,  on  the  road  to  Jalalabad. 
There  are  plans  for  irrigation  works  in  the 
province  of  Kandahar,  based  on  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Helmand  and  the  Arghandab, 
but  they  have  not  yet  got  beyond  the  pro- 
ject stage,  though  this  work  is  as  urgently 
needed  as  anything. 

Appearance  of  Doctors,  Teachers  and  Engineers 

Of  great  benefit  is  the  work  of  the  Euro- 
pean doctors,  who  are,  unfortunately,  con- 
fined as  yet  to  Kabul;  they  have  checked 
in  some  measure  the  quackery  of  native 
Afghans  and  Indian  medicine-men,  though 
they  have  by  no  means  extirpated  it.  A 
certain  number  of  doctors  went  for  a  time 
into  the  provinces,  but  all  had  to  return, 
owing  to  ill  health  or  for  personal  reasons, 
a  regrettable  fact,  especially  as  their  work 
was  calculated  to  help  to  remove  the  gen- 
eral hostility  to  foreigners  among  the  pop- 
ulation. 

The  silkworm-breeding  begun  by  the 
Italians  in  Kabul,  Tabl-u-Seraj,  and  Jala- 
labad seems  likely  to  be  of  value  to  the 
country,  the  climatic  conditions  being  very 
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suitable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
cotton  and  sugar  culture  begun  by  a  Ger- 
man specialist  in  Mazar-i-Sharif,  the  chief 
town  of  Afghan  Turkestan.  The  mining 
engineers,  metallurgists,  chemists,  and 
geologists  here  are  confined  at  present,  and 
likely  to  be  so  for  a  long  time  to  come, 


to  purely  exploratory  work  in  locating  and 
assessing  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  coun- 
try. The  minerals  can  be  of  no  use  to  the 
development  of  an  Afghan  heavy  industry 
until  the  country  has  roads  that  can  be 
traversed  by  motor  lorries,  not  to  mention 
railways. 


FOREIGN  DEBTS  AND    AMERICAN  PROSPERITY 

By  ANDREW  W.  MELLON 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  following  article  is 
an  excerpt  from  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  the  Union 
League  Club  of  Philadelphia.) 

Pl-i.    ,. 

WAR  is  a  supreme  effort.  In  it  the 
individual  merges  his  individuality, 
his  prejudices,  and  himself  into  the 
national  spirit.  With  peace,  this  union  of 
all  in  a  common  cause  disappears.  Again 
arise  selfishness  and  controversy  exagger- 
ated by  the  fact  that  victory  has  not  meant 
ease,  but  only  more  work.  A  nation's  ef- 
fort to  win  the  peace  is  much  less  effective 
than  its  effort  to  win  the  war,  and  to  my 
mind  this  is  the  reason  why  we  find  recon- 
struction so  difficult.  We  put  every  effort 
into  fighting  the  flood,  and  we  hate  the 
drudgery  of  clearing  the  land  of  the  mud 
and  stones  left  by  the  retiring  waters.  But 
this  work  must  be  done,  and  it  requires 
clear  eyes  to  see  that  we  Americans  are 
acting  in  our  own  true  interest  in  helping 
others  restore  peace  conditions.  I  wish  to 
touch  briefly  upon  some  of  the  aspects  of 
this  fiscal  restoration  in  Europe  and  of 
our  own  direct  concern  therein. 

If  we  think  of  the  financial  reorganiza- 
tion of  Europe  along  the  same  general 
lines  as  the  reorganization  of  some  large 
industrial  corporation  heavily  involved  af- 
ter a  severe  depression,  I  think  we  can 
visualize  in  terms  by  which  you  as  business 
men  will  readily  understand  the  problems 
requiring  solution.  When  through  mis- 
management or  misfortune  a  corporation 
has  become  financially  embarrassed  and  a 
plan  for  its  future  is  to  be  worked  out, 
the  reorganization  managers  must  consider 
three  things: 

First,  the  expenses  must  be  cut  and 
sales  increased  so  that  operating  loss  be 
changed  to  operating  profit.  With  a  gov- 


ernment, this  means  that  its  budget  must 
be  balanced. 

Second,  the  demand  liabilities  of  the 
corporation  must  be  determined  and  their 
payment  so  arranged  that  the  operation 
can  meet  its  obligations  as  they  mature 
in  the  future.  With  a  government,  this 
means  the  funding  of  its  foreign  indebted- 
ness, now  principally  the  inter-Allied  war 
debts. 

And,  finally,  the  corporation  must  ob- 
tain new  capital  so  as  to  pay  obligations 
which  cannot  be  funded  and  to  make  im- 
provements which  will  reduce  costs  and  in- 
crease sales.  With  a  government,  this 
means  the  obtaining  of  new  loans  abroad 
to  stabilize  the  currency  and  make  pro- 
ductive the  industries  of  the  country. 

The  first  problem,  as  you  see,  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  internal  management.  We  in 
America  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bud- 
get of  another  nation,  either  in  the  treas- 
ury or  as  private  lenders  of  capital.  There 
is  the  fact,  however,  that  a  nation  will 
find  difficulty  in  selling  bonds  in  America 
if  it  cannot  show  its  ability  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses  out  of  current  revenues,  just 
as  it  is  impossible  for  reorganization 
managers  to  get  new  capital  if  they  can- 
not show  that  their  corporation  can  oper- 
ate in  the  future  at  a  profit.  So  we  do 
exert  an  indirect  pressure  upon  even  in- 
ternal affairs  abroad. 

With  the  second  problem  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  directly  con- 
cerned. We  contributed  liberally  in  loans 
to  our  Allies  during  the  war,  and  we  sup- 
ported them,  and  many  of  the  new  nations 
carved  out  of  old  countries  in  the  period 
of  their  extreme  distress  immediately 
after  fighting  ceased.  We  have  become, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  most  im- 
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portant  creditor  of  Europe.  In  this  ca- 
pacity we  are  like  the  general  creditors  of 
the  embarrassed  corporation.  Our  money 
is  in  and  we  want  it  out,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  more  than  the  debtor  can  pay. 
If  we  insist  upon  too  difficult  terms,  we 
receive  nothing.  We  must  then  settle 
upon  such  terms  as  will  give  our  debtor 
reasonable  opportunity  to  live  and  to  pros- 
per. More  it  will  not  pay  and  more  we 
cannot  collect. 

The  third  problem,  that  of  new  capital, 
is  a  matter  for  our  private  bankers  and  for 
our  investors.  It  is  not  an  American  Gov- 
ernment question.  Like  those  who  are 
asked  to  put  money  into  the  reorganized 
corporation,  before  they  part  with  their 
money  our  investors  have  a  right  to  insist 
that  the  return  be  adequate,  risk  consid- 
ered ;  that  the  borrower  shall  have  put  its 
financial  house  in  order,  actually  balanced 
its  budget,  and  that  the  new  loan  shall 
contribute  to  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  borrower  and  thus  assure  the  loan's 
ability  to  pay  its  way. 

If,  then,  Europe  is  to  be  re-established 
on  a  sound  basis,  it  must  balance  its  bud- 
get, our  government  must  settle  the  war 
debts,  and  the  American  investor  intelli- 
gently and  profitably  invest  his  surplus 
capital  abroad. 

Budget  equilibrium  has  been  reached  by 
the  European  nations  with  some  very  im- 
portant exceptions,  and  all,  I  think,  now 
appreciate  the  desirability  of  obtaining 
this  balance  and  are  earnestly  working  for 
it.  We  in  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington have  been  doing  our  part.  The  no- 
tation of  foreign  securities  has  become  a 
common-place  in  our  money  market.  We 
approach  fiscal  reconstruction  in  Europe. 

But  the  question  asked  is,  What  does  all 
this  reconstruction  mean  to  the  ordinary 
American,  not  an  investor,  not  a  banker, 
not  an  internationalist?  I  have  outlined 
what  must  and  is  being  done  toward  re- 
establishment  of  sound  fiscal  conditions  in 
Europe.  I  can  now  show  the  material  in- 
terest which  every  one  of  us  here  in 
America  has  to  see  that  this  stabilization 
is  promptly  effected. 

Modern  trade  consists,  not  in  having 
each  community  sufficient  for  its  own 
needs,  but  in  specialization  of  production 
and  in  consumption  throughout  a  large 
market.  In  the  United  States  we  may 


grow  wheat  in  the  Dakotas,  corn  in  Iowa, 
and  fruit  in  Florida.  We  may  make  steel 
at  Pittsburgh,  automobiles  at  Detroit,  and 
shoes  in  St.  Louis.  Through  our  efficient 
transportation  system,  we  distribute  ar- 
ticles to  a  market  of  110  million  people 
of  great  consuming  capacity,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  separated  by  not  a 
single  customs  barrier.  In  this  market 
seems  to  me  to  He  the  great  industrial 
power  of  America.  Certainly  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  does  such  a  favorable  condi- 
tion to  industrial  strength  now  exist.  We 
are  enabled  to  manufacture  cheaply  be- 
cause we  manufacture  in  quantity  and  in 
the  territories  where  conditions  of  labor 
and  raw  material  are  most  favorable,  and 
we  can,  and  do,  pay  the  highest  real  wages 
in  the  history  of  labor.  Our  production, 
however,  both  in  agriculture  and  in  in- 
dustry, exceeds  even  the  capacity  of  our 
great  domestic  market  to  consume.  There 
is  a  surplus,  and  to  dispose  of  this  sur- 
plus we  must  reach  markets  abroad,  which 
means  having  purchasers  abroad  with 
money  or  credit  to  buy. 

Europe  last  year  took  from  us  $2,500,- 
000,000  of  our  commodities,  principally 
foodstuffs,  cotton,  copper,  and  automobiles. 
Cut  that  figure  materially  and  consider 
its  effect  upon  our  prosperity.  The  in- 
dex of  labor  wages  in  1925  was  222  as 
compared  with  100  in  1913,  the  cost  of 
living  178,  and  of  wholesale  prices  159. 
Industry  has  been  able  to  pay  these  high 
wages  because  the  large  new  investment 
in  equipment,  the  adoption  of  more  effi- 
cient methods,  and  a  constructive  spirit 
in  the  worker  have  made  labor  more  effec- 
tive. The  margin  between  costs  and  prices 
is  small.  If  costs  should  go  up  by  reason 
of  lessened  production  or  prices  should  go 
down  by  reason  of  narrower  markets,  the 
profit  margin  of  industry  might  be  ex- 
hausted and  depression  and  wage  readjust- 
ments follow.  It  is  the  same  with  agri- 
culture. If  the  exportable  surplus  can- 
not be  disposed  of  abroad,  then  prices  in 
this  country  will  drop.  We  all  need  our 
best  customer. 

Europe  cannot  continue  to  be  a  great 
consumer  unless  it  be  restored  to  health. 
If,  however,  we  can  help  the  nations 
abroad  get  on  their  feet,  produce  wealth, 
pay  better  wages,  and  buy,  we  share  in 
their  prosperity.  Just  let  me  give  you  an 
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instance.  In  negotiating  the  debt  settle- 
ment with  one  of  the  smaller  nations  it 
was  shown  that  the  minimum  of  existence 
in  that  country,  a  scale  at  which  the  bulk 
of  the  peasants  are  now  living,  was  $31 
per  man  per  year.  This  included  no  meat, 
one  suit  of  clothes,  and  one  pair  of  sandals 
a  year.  Think  what  it  would  mean  in  the 
aggregate  to  us  to  have  that  country  be 
able  to  increase  the  standard  of  living 
there  so  as  to  include  meat  once  a  week, 
a  cotton  shirt  once  a  month,  and  another 
pair  of  shoes,  and  to  have  the  bulk  of  the 
goods  bought  in  America.  Look  around 
the  United  States  and  note  the  improve- 
ment in  general  prosperity  through  the 
increase  in  our  own  capacity  to  buy. 
Without  such  increase  the  automobile,  the 
telephone,  the  electric  light,  the  radio, 
would  be  but  comparatively  insignificant 
industries.  As  with  Europe,  so  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  improvement  elsewhere 
means  improvement  to  us. 

Some  of  the  debt  settlements  we  have 
negotiated  have  been  criticised  because  it 
is  claimed  that  our  failure  to  collect  the 
last  cent  imposes  an  avoidable  burden 
upon  our  taxpayers.  I  pass  the  practical 


fact  that  we  have,  I  believe,  made  for  the 
United  States  the  most  favorable  settle- 
ments which  could  be  obtained  short  of 
force.  This  criticism  is  without  perspec- 
tive and  does  not  take  conditions  in  their 
true  relative  importance.  I  should  rather 
have  solvent  customers  in  the  future  which 
permit  me  to  ran  a  profitable  business 
than  insist  upon  terms  of  debt  settlement 
which  will  again  force  my  customers  into 
bankruptcy.  A  business  man  would  pre- 
fer making  $100  in  his  business  than  be- 
ing repaid  $5  of  a  debt.  The  farmer  or 
the  laboring  man  would  rather  have  a 
market  for  our  surplus  in  Europe  than 
save  a  dollar  of  Federal  taxes. 

I  have  spoken  entirely  from  a  material 
standpoint,  not  because  I  feel  that  America 
owes  no  moral  obligation  to  assist  other 
peoples  to  work  their  way  out  of  the 
wreckage  of  war.  We  do,  and  we  will, 
carry  out  this  duty.  I  wish,  however,  to 
impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration believes  not  in  charity,  but 
in  help,  and  our  financial  policies  toward 
Europe  are  backed,  not  by  sentiment,  but 
by  sense. 
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VII.    FOREIGN  DEBTS  OF  THE 
SMALLER  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

IN  THE  foregoing  articles  of  this  series 
we  dealt  with  the  debt  problems  of  the 
five  great  international  debtors  of  Eu- 
rope, namely,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Eussia.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  amounts  involved, 
these  five  sets  of  debts  represent  the  bulk 
of  international  indebtedness.  But  prac- 
tically all  of  the  remaining  countries  of 
Europe  also  have  foreign  debts,  and  while 
the  amounts  involved  in  their  cases  are 
comparatively  small,  nevertheless  the  situ- 
ations confronting  them  add  complexity 
to  the  already  intricate  problem  created 
by  the  five  great  debtors.  In  this  article 
we  shall  examine  some  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  foreign  debt  position  of 
the  smaller  European  countries. 


Reparation   Arrangements    with    Austria,    Hun- 
gary, and  Bulgaria 

The  treaties  of  peace  which  terminated 
the  World  War  were  five  in  number, 
namely,  that  of  Versailles  with  Germany, 
that  of  St.  Germain  with  Austria,  that  of 
Trianon  with  Hungary,  that  of  Neuilly 
with  Bulgaria,  and  that  of  Sevres  with 
Turkey.  With  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  which 
was  superseded  in  1923  by  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne,  we  are  not  here  concerned.  But 
the  other  four  treaties  are  of  direct  inter- 
est to  us,  because  each  one  of  them  con- 
tains a  provision  for  reparation  payments 
by  the  respective  country  with  which  it 
was  signed.  In  the  second  article  of  this 
series  we  examined  the  reparation  pro- 
visions of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  traced 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  German  reparation 
problem  since  the  signing  of  that  treaty. 
We  shall  now  make  a  similar  examination 
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of  the  reparation  problem  as  relating  to 
the  remaining  three  countries  upon  which 
reparation  liability  was  imposed  by  the 
peace  treaties. 

Neither  the  St.  Germain  nor  the  Tri- 
anon treaties  fixed  the  amount  of  repara- 
tion payments  for  which  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary were  made  liable.  In  this  respect 
the  two  treaties  conformed  to  the  prece- 
dent established  in  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
The  determination  of  the  precise  amounts, 
of  the  manner  of  payment,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  receipts  was  left  to  the 
Separation  Commission,  which  was  given, 
in  the  case  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  Germany,  a  sort  of  "blan- 
ket" mortgage  on  all  the  national  re- 
sources of  these  countries  as  security  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  reparation  pro- 
grams. 

The  conference  at  Spa,  held  in  1920, 
fixed  not  only  the  percentages  of  the  total 
reparation  payments  from  Germany  to 
which  each  of  the  recipients  was  entitled, 
but  also  similar  ratios  for  the  distribution 
of  the  reparation  receipts  from  Austria 
and  Hungary.  The  total  amounts  due 
were  not,  however,  fixed  at  that  conference 
and  were  again  left  to  a  determination  by 
the  Separation  Commission. 

These  amounts  have  not  been  fixed  to 
the  present  day.  On  the  contrary,  be- 
cause of  the  events  which  led,  in  1922  and 
1923,  to  international  action,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  for 
the  financial  salvaging  of  Austria  and 
Hungary,  the  determination  of  these 
amounts  has  been  definitely  postponed  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years. 

By  virtue  of  the  protocols  of  Geneva, 
signed  in  October,  1922,  which  placed  the 
finances  of  Austria  under  the  control  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  Austria  was  freed 
from  any  reparation  payments  until  1943. 
Moreover,  the  Separation  Commission, 
prior  to  the  signing  of  the  protocols, 
agreed  to  waive  its  mortgage  rights  to  cer- 
tain specified  resources  of  the  country. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  enable  Austria 
to  float  a  foreign  loan  secured  by  a  part 
of  the  revenues  of  the  government. 

In  the  case  of  Hungary  the  Separation 
Commission  was  not  quite  so  lenient. 
Under  the  League  Eeconstruction  Scheme, 
which  went  into  effect  early  in  1924,  a 
schedule  of  reparation  payments  was  pre- 
scribed to  Hungary  for  a  period  of  twenty 


years.  However,  these  payments  were 
made  very  small,  averaging  over  the  whole 
period  about  10  million  gold  crowns 
(about  $2,000,000)  a  year. 

Bulgaria  was  treated  differently  from 
Austria  and  Hungary,  in  that  the  total 
amount  of  her  reparation  liability  was 
fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  treaty  Bulgaria  under- 
took to  pay  the  allies  the  sum  of  2,250,- 
000,000  gold  francs  in  half-yearly  pay- 
ments, spread  over  a  period  of  37  years, 
from  January  1,  1921.  The  distribution 
of  these  payments  among  the  recipients 
was  fixed  by  the  Spa  Conference. 

The  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  all 
these  reparation  payments  is  very  intri- 
cate. The  receipts  from  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary are  divided  into  two  halves.  Of  the 
first  half  the  Great  Powers — i.  e.,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy — receive  prac- 
tically the  whole  amount;  of  the  second 
half  Eumania  and  Serbia  are  the  principal 
recipients.  Of  the  Bulgarian  payments 
the  three  great  powers  receive  about  70 
per  cent.  Taking  all  these  payments  into 
account,  we  find  that  the  distribution  is 
approximately  as  follows : 

France    26  per  cent 

Italy   25 

Rumania    15 

Great  Britain 11 

Serbia 10 

Belgium   4 

The  remaining  9  per  cent  is  divided 
among  the  smaller  allies,  such  as  Greece, 
Portugal,  etc. 

Liberation   Payments  of   the   Succession  States 

In  connection  with  the  reparation  obli- 
gations imposed  by  the  peace  treaties  on 
Austria  and  Hungary,  there  is  a  rather 
curious  arrangement  affecting  the  five 
other  so-called  Succession  States — i.  e., 
those  countries  which  contain  territories 
formerly  included  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
namely,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Sumania, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Italy.  By  virtue  of 
special  agreements,  the  governments  of 
these  countries  undertook  to  make  certain 
contributions  "towards  the  expenses  of 
liberating"  the  territories  ceded  to  them. 

These  liberation  payments  originated 
in  the  feeling,  which  was  rather  prevalent 
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at  the  time  of  the  peace  negotiations,  that 
the  territories  in  question  should  not  be 
wholly  freed  from  the  reparation  liability 
attaching  to  the  countries  from  which 
they  were  separated.  The  total  sum  of 
the  payments  has  never  been  fixed,  though 
it  was  specifically  provided  in  the  original 
agreement  that  it  should  not  exceed  1,500,- 
000,000  gold  francs  and  should  be  divided 
among  the  various  territories  "on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  ratio  between  the  average  for 
the  three  financial  years,  1911,  1912,  and 
1913,  of  the  revenues  acquired  by  them 
from  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Mon- 
archy/' 

However,  four  of  the  countries  liable 
for  these  liberation  payments  are  also  en- 
titled to  the  receipt  of  certain  amounts  of 
reparation  payments.  Czechoslovakia 
alone  has  no  reparation  claims,  since  her 
territory  was  comprised  in  its  entirety 
within  the  frontiers  of  the  former  enemy 
powers.  Her  liberation  debt,  therefore, 
if  its  total  should  ever  be  fixed,  would  be 
an  actual  debt.  Poland  has  potential  rep- 
aration claims.  Article  116  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  article  187  of  the  Treaty 
of  St.  Germain  reserved  for  Eussia  a  pos- 
sible future  claim  on  account  of  repara- 
tions, and  the  former  Eussian  territory 
now  included  in  Poland  would  share  in 
this  claim,  which  would  be  used  to  offset 
the  liberation  payments.  As  for  Italy, 
Eumania,  and  Yugoslavia,  their  repara- 
tion claims  are  far  in  excess  of  any  share 
of  liberation  payments  that  might  be  as- 
signed to  them. 

Austro-Hungarian  Pre-War  Debts 

Besides  imposing  reparation  and  libera- 
tion payments  on  the  countries  carved 
wholly  or  in  part  from  the  territory  of 
the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
the  peace  treaties  with  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary also  provided  for  the  general  manner 
of  handling  the  Austro-Hungarian  debts, 
both  those  created  before  the  war  and 
those  arising  out  of  the  war.  These  were 
to  be  partitioned  among  the  various  new 
States  in  accordance  with  percentages 
fixed  by  the  Eeparation  Commission.  In 
the  last  three  years  certain  definite  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  regard 
to  some  of  these  debts. 

The  amounts  involved  are  quite  con- 
siderable. The  territories  which  had  for- 


merly constituted  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy  are  nominally  liable  for  no 
less  than  18  billion  crowns,  or  over  3^ 
billion  dollars  at  the  pre-war  rate  of  ex- 
change. However,  most  of  these  debts  are 
expressed  in  paper  crowns  and  have  be- 
come practically  worthless  because  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  crown;  but  something 
like  one-quarter  of  the  total  indebtedness 
is  expressed  in  gold  or  in  stable  foreign 
currencies,  and  these  debts,  which  are  all 
pre-war,  are  subject  to  payment. 

The  Eeparation  Commission  appor- 
tioned these  debts  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  bulk  of  the  debts  contracted  by 
the  former  Austrian  Empire  has  been  as- 
signed to  Czechoslovakia  (42  per  cent), 
present  Austria  (37  per  cent),  and  Po- 
land (14  per  cent).  The  bulk  of  the  debts 
contracted  by  the  former  Kingdom  of 
Hungary  has  been  assigned  to  present 
Hungary  (46  per  cent),  Eumania  (22  per 
cent),  Czechoslovakia  (16  per  cent),  and 
Yugoslavia  (14  per  cent).  This  division 
was  made  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  share 
of  each  of  the  countries  in  the  economic 
resources  of  the  former  monarchy. 

In  June,  1923,  the  Eeparation  Commis- 
sion called  a  conference  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British,  French,  Swiss,  Dutch, 
Belgian,  Italian,  and  German  associations 
of  foreign  bondholders,  as  well  as  of  the 
representatives  of  the  seven  Succession 
States,  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  pre- 
war Austro-Hungarian  debts.  The  con- 
ference met  at  Innsbruck  and  drew  up  a 
protocol  embodying  agreement  on  some 
of  the  questions  under  consideration. 

It  was  agreed  that  payments  should  be- 
gin in  1925  on  practically  all  the  railroad 
loans  and  on  two  categories  of  Austrian 
and  three  categories  of  Hungarian  public 
loans.  There  was  no  cancellation  made 
in  the  amounts  of  these  debts,  but  it  was 
stipulated  that  during  the  initial  period 
the  interest  and  amortization  charges  on 
the  loans  involved  would  be  reduced  by 
68  per  cent  and  in  some  cases  even  by 
73  per  cent.  A  Caisse  Commune,,  or  joint 
office  of  foreign  holders  of  pre-war  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  bonds,  was  created 
by  the  Innsbruck  protocol.  All  the  pay- 
ments allotted  under  the  protocol  are  to 
be  paid  into  this  joint  office  and  are  to  be 
distributed  by  it. 
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The  Innsbruck  protocol  failed  of  imme- 
diate ratification  by  some  of  the  countries 
concerned,  notably  Rumania,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1925,  the  Reparation  Commission 
called  another  conference,  held  in  Prague, 
to  consider  the  question  of  its  ratification, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  other  questions 
which  had  risen  in  the  meantime.  The 
result  of  the  Prague  conference  was  the 
final  adoption  of  the  Innsbruck  protocol, 
and  the  scheme  set  up  under  it  is  now  in 
effect. 

This  scheme  is  to  continue  in  its  pres- 
ent form  until  October,  1937,  although 
the  rates  of  payment  may  be  changed 
within  the  first  six  years  of  the  scheme's 
operation  if  the  economic  condition  of 
the  paying  countries  warrants  such  a  mod- 
ification. 

War  and  Relief  Loans 

During  the  war  the  smaller  allied  coun- 
tries found  it  necessary  to  borrow  money 
from  their  more  powerful  allies,  notably 
from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
After  the  war  all  of  the  new  or  reorgan- 
ized countries  in  central  Europe,  running 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  ^Egean  Sea,  had 
to  borrow  money  for  relief  purposes  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  their  way  during 
the  initial  period  of  their  post-war  exist- 
ence. These  two  sets  of  borrowing  consti- 
tute the  foreign  debts  of  these  countries 
which  are  subject  to  funding  and  repay- 
ment under  the  arrangements  made  by  our 
World  War  Debt  Funding  Commission 
and  similar  arrangements  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, most  of  these  debts  have  now  been 
funded.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  debts 
the  funding  agreement  provides  for  the 
repayment  of  the  amounts  actually  bor- 
rowed and  of  interest  accruing  to  the  time 
of  the  settlement.  The  reductions  in  the 
sums  due  are  in  the  form  of  lower  rates 
of  interest  during  the  period  of  payment 
than  the  4*4  per  cent  rate  fixed  by  the 
act  creating  the  World  War  Debt  Fund- 
ing Commission.  The  sums  actually  bor- 
rowed by  the  smaller  countries  with  which 
debt-funding  agreements  have  been  signed 
were  as  follows : 


Belgium 377.0  million  dollars 

Czechoslovakia 91.8  "  " 

Esthonia    14.0  "  " 

Finland    8.3  "  " 

Hungary    1.7 

Latvia 5.1  "  " 

Poland    159.7 

Rumania    36.1  "  " 

Yugoslavia    51.0  "  " 

With  the  exception  of  Russia,  whose 
debt  position  examined  in  the  preceding 
article  of  this  series  applies  to  the  192 
million  dollars  borrowed  from  our  Treas- 
ury during  the  war,  there  remain  two  un- 
funded accounts.  Greece  ibor rowed  15 
million  dollars  and  is  about  to  negotiate 
a  settlement.  Then  there  is  the  Austrian 
debt  of  24  million  dollars,  the  funding  of 
which  has  been  postponed  until  1942  by 
a  joint  congressional  resolution  approved 
by  President  Harding  on  April  6,  1922. 

Altogether,  the  war  and  relief  loans  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  smaller 
European  countries  amounted  to  789  mil- 
lion dollars,  of  which  750  millions  have 
been  funded. 

Great  Britain  extended  war  credits  to 
four  of  the  smaller  allies,  namely,  Serbia, 
Rumania,  Portugal,  and  Greece.  The 
total  amount  of  these  loans  outstanding  in 
1925,  together  with  accrued  interest,  was 
about  500  million  dollars,  almost  equally 
divided  among  the  four  countries.  The 
relief  loans  extended  by  Great  Britain 
were  made  to  eight  countries  and  aggre- 
gated about  100  million  dollars.  Finally, 
Great  Britain  loaned  Belgium  about  60 
million  dollars  for  reconstruction  pur- 
poses and  extended  small  credits,  aggre- 
gating about  7  million  dollars,  to  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania, 
and  Latvia  for  the  purpose  of  repatriat- 
ing their  prisoners  of  war.  Practically 
all  of  these  British  accounts,  totaling  in 
1925  667  million  dollars,  still  remain  un- 
funded. 

French  loans  to  the  smaller  allies  dur- 
ing the  war  were  quite  small,  although 
the  French  Government  did  extend  con- 
siderable loans  to  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
Yugoslavia  after  the  war. 

Post-War   Borrowing 

France  was  the  only  one  of  the  creditor 
nations  that  continued  to  extend  govern- 
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ment  credits  after  the  war  and  the  initial 
period  of  reconstruction.  Altogether,  her 
war,  relief,  and  post-war  loans  to  the 
smaller  countries  of  Europe  aggregated  in 
1925  about  8  billion  francs,  or  approxi- 
mately 400  million  dollars  at  the  1925 
value  of  the  franc.  Her  principal  credi- 
tors on  these  accounts  are  Belgium,  Yu- 
goslavia, Kumania,  Poland,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The  American  and  the  British  Treasury 
loans  ceased  after  the  relief  credits  had 
been  completed.  All  the  borrowing  done 
by  the  smaller  European  countries  after 
that  has  been  from  private  investors. 

The  most  important  of  the  post-war 
loans  for  the  smaller  European  countries 
has  been  the  reconstruction  loan  to  Aus- 
tria, floated  in  1923.  It  was  for  625 
million  gold  crowns  (about  125  million 
dollars)  and  was  allotted  among  several 
countries,  the  largest  shares  being  taken 
over  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  loan  extended  to  the 
Austrian  Government,  but  it  was  guar- 
anteed, as  to  principal  and  interest,  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  several  smaller  countries. 

A  similar  loan  was  extended  to  Hun- 
gary in  1924.  It  was  for  only  250  million 
gold  crowns  and  did  not  carry  any  inter- 
national guarantee. 

Smaller  loans  have  been  arranged  in 
the  United  States  by  the  governments  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia. 
These  loans  were  handled  by  bank  syndi- 
cates. 

On  the  whole,  the  post-war  borrowings 
by  the  governments  of  the  smaller  Euro- 
pean countries  have  been  much  smaller 
than  the  accumulated  war  and  relief  debts 
and  represent  for  these  countries  a  much 
smaller  burden  of  foreign  debt  than  their 
obligations  incurred  during  the  war  or 
those  imposed  upon  them  in  consequence 
of  the  peace  treaties. 

Factors  Involved  in  Debt  Payments 

The  factors  which  are  involved  for  each 
of  these  smaller  countries  in  the  meeting 
of  their  debt  payments  are  precisely  those 
which  we  set  forth  in  the  introductory  ar- 
ticle of  this  series  and  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  each  of  the  five  great  inter- 


national debtors  of  Europe.  Every  one 
of  them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  the 
necessary  payments,  must  have  an  ade- 
quate surplus  in  its  government  budget 
and  a  corresponding  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  in  its  foreign  trade. 

For  all  of  the  countries  under  discus- 
sion in  this  article  the  budgetary  problem 
has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  adjust. 
With  the  exception  of  Belgium  and  Greece, 
all  these  countries  are  either  new  or  re- 
constituted by  the  peace  treaties,  and  both 
Belgium  and  Greece  suffered  great  dis- 
organization as  a  result  of  the  war.  All 
the  other  countries  found  themselves 
forced  either  to  create  or  to  readjust  their 
governmental  systems,  and  the  process 
had  very  telling  consequences  for  their 
government  budgets. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  much 
nearer  to  budgetary  equilibrium  than  they 
were  several  years  ago;  in  fact,  most  of 
them  have  their  budgets  practically  in 
balance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  their  payments  on 
account  of  their  war  debts  are  just  begin- 
ning. The  bulk  of  our  debt-funding  set- 
tlements were  made  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  payments  to  our  Treasury  on  that 
account  will  progressively  increase.  The 
funding  settlements  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  are,  in  the  main,  still  to  be 
made,  while  the  reparation  problem  has 
been  merely  postponed,  but  not  disposed 
of  altogether.  As  all  these  agreements  are 
consummated  and  become  effective,  they 
will  exert  increasing  pressure  on  the  gov- 
ernment budgets  of  the  debtor  countries. 

As  for  the  foreign-trade  problem,  all  of 
these  countries  have  to  depend  mainly 
upon  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
in  their  merchandise  trade  for  the  means 
with  which  to  make  their  payments 
abroad.  None  of  them,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  Austria,  perform  any  great 
amount  of  international  services,  and  thus 
have  no  "invisible"  income.  Whether  or 
not,  therefore,  each  of  these  countries  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  payments  on  its  for- 
eign debts  will  depend  on  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  able  to  make  its  sales  to  other 
countries  sufficiently  larger  than  its  pur- 
chases from  other  countries  to  give  it  an 
export  surplus  at  least  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  payments  required. 
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SUMMARY 

We  have  now  considered  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  international  debt  problem 
so  far  as  the  government  debts  of  Europe 
are  concerned.  We  have  found  that  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  which  were  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain 
and  possibly  Prance,  are  net  debtors.  The 
conspicuous  burdens  of  foreign  debt  weigh 
on  Germany,  Eussia,  and  Italy,  but  the 
other  countries  are  just  as  heavily  bur- 
dened in  proportion  to  their  size  and  re- 
sources. Great  Britain  is  nominally  a 
net  creditor,  but  her  announced  policy  is 
to  collect  from  her  debtors  only  enough 
to  cover  her  own  payments  to  the  United 
States.  France,  if  her  expectations  with 
regard  to  German  reparations  are  ful- 
filled and  if  she  can  hope  for  some  pay- 
ments from  Russia,  would  also  find  herself 
effectively  free  from  foreign  debt.  This 
leaves  the  United  States  the  sole  creditor 
of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  international  debt  problem,  so  far 


as  it  concerns  the  European  debtors,  re- 
solves itself  into  two  phases :  first,  a  more 
or  less  exact  determination  of  the  amounts 
of  payments  to  be  made  by  each  of  the 
debtor  countries;  and,  second,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  government  budget  and  tht> 
foreign  trade  machinery  of  each  of  these 
countries  to  the  technical  process  of  mak- 
ing these  payments.  The  second  phase 
must  logically  wait  upon  the  first,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  the  factors  involved  in 
this  second  phase  that  determine  the  pay- 
ing capacity  of  each  of  the  countries  and 
thus  constitute  the  real  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  international  debt  problem  is, 
in  effect,  not  what  each  debtor  country 
owes,  but  what  it  can  pay. 

Even  that  is  but  one  side  of  the  whole 
problem.  There  is  still  the  question  of 
what  each  creditor  country  is  able  and 
willing  to  receive.  This  aspect  of  the 
problem,  however,  involves  such  intricate 
issues  as  the  trade  and  tariff  policies  of 
the  creditor  countries,  into  the  discussion 
of  which  we  cannot  here  enter. 
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IT  WAS,  perhaps,  quite  natural  that  from 
the  beginning  of  international  affairs 
some  attention  should  have  been  given,  to 
projects  for  the  settlement  of  the  disputes 
of  nations  by  arbitration  or  reference  to  a 
third  party,  this  by  analogy  to  the  settle- 
ment of  difficulties  between  individuals. 

Nevertheless,  the  early  history  of  the 
matter  is  not  abundant,  limited  by  the 
fact  that  the  parties  in  dispute  refused  to 
recognize  their  equality  as  nations.  This 
condition  did  not  prevail,  of  course,  among 
the  early  Greeks,  who  organized  the  Am- 
phyctionic  Council  and  were  often  not  un- 
willing to  refer  their  disputes  to  one  of 
their  number  or,  in  certain  instances,  to 
an  individual.  These  nations,  or,  in  the 
modern  sense,  cities,  met  upon  the  com- 
mon plane  of  religion  and  could  therefore 
more  readily  accommodate  their  differ- 
ences. Nevertheless,  the  instances  of  inter- 
national, or  perhaps  more  strictly,  inter- 
city, dispute  so  referred  among  the  Greeks 
were  relatively  few  as  furnished  by  his- 


tory, and  with  Eome,  which  recognized  no 
other  national  group  as  its  equal,  were 
practically  non-existent. 

Early  Arbitration  Between  Nations 

We  come  down,  therefore,  to  the  Middle 
Ages  with  no  generally  accepted  system 
and  no  practice  of  international  arbitra- 
tion. In  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  we 
find  some  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Popes 
to  make  the  Papacy  the  arbitrator  of  in- 
ternational disputes.  In  some  instances 
these  attempts  were  successful,  backed  up, 
as  they  were,  by  all  the  powers  of  religion, 
but  we  may  sum  up  matters  briefly  with 
the  remark  that  international  arbitration 
at  the  hands  of  the  Papacy  proved  ineffec- 
tive and  damaging  indeed  to  the  cause  of 
the  Church  itself.  Eulers  did  not  will- 
ingly forego  their  claims  at  the  instance 
of  a  power  which  was,  in  their  judgment, 
primarily  religious  rather  than  political, 
or,  in  a  large  sense,  temporal. 
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Aside  from  the  attempts  by  the  Popes 
to  insure  international  arbitration  there 
were  a  few  instances  where  boundaries  and 
rights  of  succession  were  settled  by  refer- 
ence to  outside  powers  during  the  Middle 
Ages;  but  the  subject  was  relatively  un- 
known up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
what  we  may  fairly  regard  as  the  modern 
era  of  international  arbitration.  This 
dates  very  definitely  from  the  signing  of 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Jay 
Treaty,  in  1794,  which  provided  for  three 
distinct  settlements  of  difficulties  by  way 
of  arbitration. 

By  its  fifth  section  two  commissioners 
were  to  be  appointed,  one  on  behalf  of 
Great  Britain  and  one  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  who  should  agree  on  the 
choice  of  a  third.  These  commissioners 
were  to  decide  what  river,  according  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  was  to  be  regarded  as 
the  Eiver  St.  Croix. 

By  Article  VI  a  commission  of  five 
members,  two  named  by  each  party  and 
the  fifth  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  other  four,  were  to  be  appointed  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  debts  due  to 
British  merchants  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  contracted  before  the 
peace.  This  commission  disagreed  in  so 
many  respects  that  it  finally  suspended  its 
operations,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  was 
fixed  by  treaty. 

By  the  seventh  article  of  the  Jay  Treaty, 
five  commissioners  were  appointed  in  like 
manner  as  prescribed  by  the  sixth  article, 
to  settle  complaints  of  American  citizens 
because  of  irregular  and  illegal  captures  or 
condemnations  of  their  vessels  and  other 
property  under  color  of  authority  from  the 
British  Government. 

Success  of  the  Jay  Treaty 

This  commission  was  to  meet,  and  did 
meet  in  London,  and  its  operation,  with 
interruptions,  extended  over  eight  years. 
It  awarded  in  favor  of  American  claim- 
ants a  net  sum  considerably  in  excess  of 
$11,000,000.  This  was  the  notable  suc- 
cess of  the  Jay  Treaty ;  notable  because  of 
the  number  and  character  of  the  questions 
brought  before  it,  and  particularly  from 
the  American  point  of  view,  because  of 
the  high  standing  and  effective  work  done 


by  the  American  commissioners,  William 
Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  and  Christopher 
Gore,  a  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
law  preceptor  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  prin- 
ciple established  by  it,  and  a  precedent  for 
a  number  of  later  arbitral  tribunals,  was 
the  rights  of  tribunals  of  this  nature  to 
pass  on  their  own  jurisdiction,  a  right  dis- 
puted by  the  British  commissioners,  whose 
doubts  on  the  subject,  however,  were  de- 
clared by  Lord  Loughborough  to  be 
"absurd." 

The  establishment  of  the  arbitral  tri- 
bunal particularly  indicated  under  the 
seventh  article  of  the  Jay  Treaty  led  the 
way  and  pointed  out  the  procedure  for 
many  subsequent  arbitrations  in  which 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  of 
the  world  as  well  were  parties.  Among 
the  more  conspicuous  in  which  the  United 
States  took  part  within  the  following 
seventy  years  were  a  reference  under  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  to  Alexander  I  of  Rus- 
sia, arbitral  tribunal  with  Mexico  in  1837, 
with  England  in  1855,  and  many  commis- 
sions with  various  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America,  and,  following  our  Civil 
War,  with  England,  France,  and  Spain  as 
well.  Meanwhile  the  general  theory  re- 
ceived recognition  by  a  certain  number  of 
European  arbitrations,  as,  for  instance,  a 
dispute  relative  to  the  Duchy  of  Bouillon 
in  1816;  a  dispute  between  France  and 
Holland  relative  to  the  debt  of  Holland  in 
1816;  the  Portendic  affair  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  in  1843;  the  Pacifico 
case  between  Great  Britain  and  Greece  in 
1851 ;  the  affair  of  the  "Velloz-Mariana" 
and  other  ships  between  France  and  Spain 
in  1852 ;  the  dispute  over  the  Caroline  Is- 
lands, between  Spain  and  Germany. 

The  "Alabama  Claims" 

The  most  notable  single  case  or  group 
of  cases  which  has  ever  been  referred  to 
arbitration  was  that  represented  under  the 
general  term  of  "Alabama  Claims,"  which 
were  finally  settled  at  Geneva  in  1873. 
Considerations  of  space  forbid  going  into 
the  history  of  this  matter.  It  will  suffice 
for  us  to  remember  that  the  United  States 
felt  that  Great  Britain  had  fallen  short  of 
its  duty  as  a  neutral  power  during  our 
Civil  War,  and  had  allowed  sundry  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Confederacy  to  be  out- 
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fitted  or  supplied  in  British  ports,  and 
through  her  negligence  in  not  preventing 
their  departure  from  port  great  damages 
had  been  inflicted  directly  and  also,  it  was 
contended,  indirectly  upon  American  com- 
merce. 

The  court,  which  consisted  of  one  Amer- 
ican, one  Englishman,  and  one  each  chosen 
by  the  heads  of  government  of  Italy, 
Brazil,  and  Switzerland,  refused  before 
argument  to  allow  anything  for  indirect 
claims,  but  after  full  hearing  gave  an 
award  of  $15,500,000  for  the  direct  dam- 
ages inflicted  upon  American  commerce. 
The  commission  was  particularly  impor- 
tant because  of  the  bad  feeling  between 
the  two  governments  and  the  peoples  rep- 
resented by  them  before  the  arbitration, 
the  gravity  of  the  issues  involved,  and  the 
striking  fact  that  on  behalf  of  Great  Brit- 
ain an  attempt  to  refuse  arbitration  on  the 
plea  of  national  honor  was  abandoned. 
The  whole  issues  were  submitted  directly 
to  arbitration  and  under  such  circum- 
stances affecting  the  law,  established  in 
the  treaty  of  arbitration,  as  to  render  al- 
most inevitable  a  judgment  against  Great 
Britain. 

Following  the  Alabama  award  the  next 
most  notable  instance  of  such  settlement 
of  disputes  on  a  considerable  scale  was  that 
of  the  Venezuelan  arbitrations  of  1903. 
Some  ten  governments  claimed  that  their 
nationals  had  been  injured  by  Venezuelan 
authority  and  sought  relief  in  arbitration. 
Ten  commissions  sat  in  Caracas  in  1903 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon  these 
claims,  with  the  result  that  awards  aggre- 
gating not  far  from  $7,000,000  were  made 
against  Venezuela.  These  cases  estab- 
lished or  reaffirmed  views  with  regard  to 
questions  of  international  law  of  large 
importance. 

Since  1903  a  number  of  commissions, 
aside  from  The  Hague  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration,  have  sat  for  the  determi- 
nation of  international  claims,  though  the 
World  War  suspended  very  largely  resort 
to  them  for  six  years.  The  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, however,  provided  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  number  of  claims  commissions, 
which  for  the  past  three  years  have  been 
at  work  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  act- 
ing not  merely  for  the  determination  of 
claims  against  nations,  but  also  of  claims 
on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  victorious 


group  of  powers  against  citizens  of  the 
defeated  powers. 

Importance  of  Arbitration  Recognized 

The  importance  of  the  growth  of  inter- 
national arbitrations  among  nations  was 
recognized  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury by  statesmen  and  writers.  The  Insti- 
tut  du  Droit  International  early  in  its 
career  devoted  itself  to  the  study  of  a  pos- 
sible international  court  and  developed  a 
plan  of  procedure  which,  as  it  happened, 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  followed  when 
an  international  court  of  arbitration  was 
finally  organized.  Writers  of  importance 
presented  elaborate  works  on  the  subject, 
among  the  earlier  ones  being  "Le  Tribunal 
International,"  by  Kamarowsky,  in  1887; 
"I/ Arbitrage  International,"  by  Bevon, 
1892;  Merignhac's  "I/Arbitrade  Interna- 
tional," 1895,  and,  later,  "Les  Sanctions 
de  1'Arbitrage  International,"  Jacques 
Dumas,  1905. 

The  world  was  therefore  prepared,  by 
study  and  experience,  for  the  proposition 
of  international  arbitration  pursuant  to 
general  treaty  when  it  was  brought  for- 
ward in  1899  at  The  Hague  Conference, 
called  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor 
of  Eussia.  A  great  result  of  the  work  of 
the  conference  was  the  preparation  of  a 
treaty,  signed  by  twenty-seven  powers, 
providing  for  the  formation  of  The  Hague 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 

This  court  was  not  a  court  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term,  but  simply  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  panel  of  possible  judges 
could  be  offered  to  all  nations  for  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  between  them.  Every 
nation  signing  was  to  appoint  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  persons,  competent  in  questions 
of  international  law,  who  should  be  in- 
scribed as  members  of  the  court.  When- 
ever any  of  the  signatory  powers  might 
decide  to  have  recourse  to  the  court,  the 
arbitrators  should  be  chosen  from  the  gen- 
eral list,  or  failing  agreement  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  court  of  the  tribunal, 
each  party  was  to  appoint  two  arbitrators 
and  these  together  to  choose  an  umpire. 

Eesort  to  this  court  was  not  made  in 
any  instance  obligatory,  but  when  differ- 
ences arose  the  parties  were  to  sign  a  spe- 
cial act  (compromis)  defining  the  subject 
of  difference  and  the  extent  of  the  arbi- 
trators' powers.  The  undertaking  of  the 
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parties  to  submit  loyally  to  the  award  was 
implied.  The  tribunal  was  authorized  to 
declare  its  competence  in  interpreting  the 
compromis  as  well  as  the  other  treaties 
which  may  be  invoked  and  in  applying  the 
principles  of  international  law. 

The  "Pious  Fund"  Case 

Nothing  was  done  under  this  convention 
for  several  years,  and  some  European 
friends  of  arbitration  felt  that  it  was  being 
boycotted  by  the  European  governments. 
In  1902,  however,  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  agreed  to  refer  to  arbitration  differ- 
ences arising  out  of  what  became  known 
as  the  case  of  the  "Pious  Fund  of  the  Cali- 
fornias,"  and  in  September,  1902,  the  first 
Court  of  Arbitration  under  The  Hague 
Convention  met  at  The  Hague,  consisting 
of  Sir  Edward  Fry  and  Mr.  De  Martens, 
of  Eussia,  named  by  the  United  States; 
Messrs.  Asser  and  Savornin-Lohman,  of 
Holland,  by  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Matzen,  of 
Denmark,  chosen  as  president  by  their 
joint  action.  The  award  was  given  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  for  about 
$1,420,000,  Mexican. 

This  case  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
Venezuelan  Preferential  Case  in  1903,  and 
then  by  the  Japanese  House  Tax  Case  in 
1904.  Since  the  time  named  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  has  officiated  in 
some  sixteen  other  cases. 

When  the  next  Hague  convention  was 
held,  in  1907,  the  agreement  with  regard 
to  international  disputes  was  signed  by 
forty-four  different  countries  and  was 
based,  save  as  to  relatively  minor  matters, 
upon  the  convention  of  1899.  It  did  not 
constitute  an  interruption  in  any  respect 
to  the  work  of  the  court  as  originally 
planned  in  1899. 

Elsewhere  will  be  reviewed  the  form  of 
the  present  Hague  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  its  jurisdiction,  and 
the  procedure  before  it.  It  represents  at 
the  present  time  the  highest  form  of  in- 
ternational judicial  determination,  and  for 
its  fuller  understanding  a  review  of  prac- 
tices in  international  adjudication  within 
the  past  hundred  years,  with  some  glance 
at  the  principles  involved,  may  be  useful. 

The  simplest  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  number  of  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  invoked,  the  most  popular  form  of 


arbitration  consists  in  the  appointment  of 
two  commissioners,  one  named  by  either 
party,  with  a  third  commissioner  selected 
by  the  consent  of  the  two  original  com- 
missioners or  by  joint  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernments involved  in  the  dispute.  This 
form  exists  at  the  present  time  contempo- 
raneously with  the  new  International 
Court  and  is  the  form  recognized  by  The 
Hague  Conventions  of  1899  and  1907, 
with  the  observation  that  in  the  absence 
of  agreement  there  may  be  two  selected 
by  each  of  the  opposing  countries. 

Other  Forms  of  Arbitration 

Other  forms  of  arbitration  have,  how- 
ever, been  resorted  to,  as,  for  instance, 
many  times  disputes,  usually  territorial  in 
character,  though  sometimes  involving 
money  awards,  have  been  referred  for  de- 
termination to  the  heads  of  disinterested 
governments.  The  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  early  referred  a  territorial 
dispute  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
and,  as  it  happened,  his  decision  was  not 
regarded  as  binding  by  either  party,  be- 
cause not  within  the  lines  of  the  reference. 

Another  dispute  involving  the  Straits  of 
Haro  was  referred  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  others  have  been  referred  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Eussia.  A  difference  between  the 
United  States  and  Portugal  was  referred 
to  the  then  Emperor  of  France,  and  a  large 
number  of  differences  have  been  referred 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  particularly  by 
South  American  countries.  The  Pope  has 
also  been  called  upon  to  settle  differences. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
acted  as  arbitrator  between  Colombia  and 
Italy  and  in  a  number  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  disputes,  and  the  King  of 
England  also  acted  as  arbitrator  of  the 
Alsop  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Chile. 

It  is  always  understood,  however,  that 
when  such  disputes  are  referred  to  the 
head  of  a  government  his  personal  action 
in  the  premises  is  formal.  He  refers  the 
question  to  the  appropriate  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, usually  the  foreign  ministry,  and 
this  in  turn  may  send  the  case  to  a  board 
or  commission,  who  prepare  a  report, 
which  goes  back  through  the  necessary 
channels  to  the  executive  and  receives  his 
acceptance  or  concurrence. 
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Reference  to  executive  heads  of  govern- 
ment is  not,  however,  regarded  with  ap- 
proval, for  the  reason  that  very  inferior 
or  disqualified  men  may  determine  the 
question  at  issue;  besides  which  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  coolness  arising  be- 
tween the  government  deciding  and  the 
losing  party. 

Reference  has  likewise  been  made  to  bod- 
ies of  a  certain  distinction,  as,  for  instance, 
several  have  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
of  the  Town  of  Hamburg.  An  unusual 
occurrence  was  a  reference  by  the  joint 
action  of  France  and  Nicaragua  of  a  dis- 
pute to  the  French  Court  of  Cassation. 
Repeatedly,  single  individuals  have  been 
named  as  arbitrators  or  by  the  title  of 
their  office,  as,  for  instance,  Chief  Justice 
White  arbitrated  a  case  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Panama.  Many  times  the  um- 
pire of  cases  has  been  whoever  filled  the 
office  of  foreign  minister  of  a  particular 
country  at  a  particular  court. 

Usually  commissions  have  included  na- 
tionals of  the  countries  in  dispute,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  "Pious  Fund  of  the  Cali- 
fornias"  it  was  particularly  provided  that 
no  national  should  be  appointed  on  the 
court. 

Evils  of  Arbitration  as  a  Solution 

Often  the  selection  of  arbitrators  in- 
volves considerations  entirely  apart  from 
abstract  justice,  though  the  evil  has  not  in 
practice  proved  a  very  large  one.  The 
fact  is  that  each  nation  strives  to  secure 
a  court  not  so  much  a  fair  one  as  one  which 
it  hopes  will  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  it- 
self or  of  its  nationals. 

The  Permanent  Court  now  established, 
therefore,  has  the  great  advantage  that  it 
is  not  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
passions  or  prejudices  of  the  litigants,  but 
for  broader  reasons,  and  its  number  is  suf- 
ficiently great  to  prevent  the  personal 
equation  of  a  single  judge  from  exercising 
a  controlling  influence.  It  is  quite  other- 
wise with  the  usual  commissions  of  arbi- 
tration, where  virtually  one  man,  the  um- 
pire, controls,  and  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  whole  affair  rests  upon  the  character- 
istics of  a  single  individual,  with  all  his 
mental  quirks  and  predispositions  without 
restraint. 


It  is  often  urged  as  an  objection  to  the 
new  court,  that  the  Roman  and  common- 
law  systems  of  jurisprudence  are  so  en- 
tirely different  that  justice  as  understood 
by  Anglo-Saxons  would  not  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  court  the  large  majority  of 
whose  members  had  been  brought  up  under 
the  civil  law. 

If  this  objection  were  valid,  the  history 
of  arbitrations  for  the  past  hundred  and 
fifty  years  would  have  demonstrated  the 
fact.  It  can  be  safely  affirmed,  however, 
that  no  injustice  from  the  common-law 
point  of  view,  speaking  by  and  large,  has 
been  perpetrated,  although  possibly  the 
majority  of  umpires  and  certainly  a  full 
half  of  the  commissioners  have  been 
trained  under  the  civil  law.  The  truth  is 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  common-law 
jurisprudence  have  come  into  existence 
from  the  civil  law  and  because  English 
lawyers  were  students,  or  even,  in  the 
canonical  courts,  practitioners  of  the 
Roman  law.  Of  the  remaining  principles, 
a  very  considerable  percentage  are  such  as 
would  naturally  be  approved  in  any  coun- 
try as  appealing  to  the  universal  sense  of 
right.  This  leaves  a  relatively  small  and 
unimportant  number  of  differences  and 
these  relating  assuredly  not  to  broad  prin- 
ciples. The  principal  points  of  difference 
or  possible  clash  between  the  two  systems 
have  been  pretty  well  developed  and  may 
be  put  under  headings  of  treatment  of 
matters  of  evidence  and  procedure,  succes- 
sion to  landed  estates,  citizenship  and 
domicil. 

Similarities  of  Civil  and  Common  Law 
Procedure 

The  essentials  of  procedure,  while  given 
different  names,  are  to  all  intents  the  same 
under  civil  and  common  law.  The  com- 
plaint or  declaration  of  the  common  law 
may  become  the  memorial  of  the  civil,  and 
the  demurrer  or  plea  in  bar  may  become 
the  exception  of  the  civil,  but  in  essence 
there  exists  no  difference.  A  real  differ- 
erence  of  practice  as  to  evidence  exists. 
"Under  common  law  we  have  built  up  an 
intricate  system  of  rules  of  evidence 
deemed  necessary,  though  this  be  doubtful, 
because  of  our  more  general  use  of  jury 
trials,  and  of  this  the  civil  law  knows  prac- 
tically nothing.  Usually  arbitrations  have 
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recognized  the  civil  law  as  controlling  in 
matters  of  evidence,  and  it  has  yet  to  be 
proven  that  the  elaborate  common-law  evi- 
dential rules  further  justice  any  more  than 
the  plain  and  straightforward  practices  of 
the  civil  law. 

The  law  of  the  land  of  the  decedent  con- 
trols in  the  majority  of  civil-law  countries 
in  matters  of  descent  of  real  estate  as  well 
as  of  personal  property.  In  this  country 
and  in  England  the  succession  to  land  is 
determined  by  the  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory where  it  is  situated.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  civil-law  countries  have  the  same 
rule.  The  difficulties  to  arise  in  adminis- 
tering justice  on  this  point  between  na- 
tions are  no  greater  than  those  arising 
within  our  own  United  States  because  of 
difference  in  rules  of  descent  among  our 
several  States;  so,  also,  questions  of  citi- 
zenship and  domicil  are  of  small  moment. 

Attention  is  sometimes  called  to  the  fact 
that  a  difference  exists  between  our  com- 
mon-law courts  and  civil-law  courts  in  the 
fact  that  we  give  an  effect  to  the  doctrine 
of  stare  decisis  not  allowed  by  the  civil-law 
courts;  in  other  words,  while  with  us  and 
in  England  a  judge  is  obliged  to  follow  the 
law  as  he  understands  it,  as  laid  down  by 
his  predecessors  or  superiors  on  the  bench, 
no  similar  obligation  exists  in  a  civil-law 
court.  But  it  will  seem  to  some  students, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  difference  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  and  that  civil  judges  do 
in  fact,  though  indirectly,  permit  them- 
selves to  be  influenced,  if  not  controlled, 
by  prior  decisions.  They  get  their  ideas 
of  law  very  largely  from  the  text-writers, 
and  these  in  turn  do  not  hesitate  to  refer 
to  adjudged  cases. 

We  hope  we  have  made  it  clear,  though 
discussing  the  subject  but  briefly,  that 
there  is  no  fundamental  antagonism  be- 
tween the  common  and  civil  law  systems, 
such  as  will  interfere  with  their  joint  oper- 
ation in  an  international  court. 

Established  Principles  of  Arbitration 

The  new  Court  of  International  Justice 
has  not  entered  upon  an  entirely  unplowed 
field.  The  past  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  in  arbitration  have  fairly  well  estab- 
lished a  number  of  principles  of  more  or 
less  importance,  ready  for  its  use.  Some- 
times these  have  been  established  by  the 
protocols  themselves.  This  was  illustrated 


by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  when  the 
two  nations  agreed  upon  certain  principles 
which  may  today  be  regarded  as  well  estab- 
lished as  anything  in  international  law. 
It  is  also  illustrated  by  other  treaties  and 
protocols. 

From  the  practices  of  civil  and  common 
law  countries  equally  the  broad  principle 
of  res  judicata  has  found  its  place  in  the 
fundamental  literature  of  international 
courts.  Courts  may  pass  upon  their  own 
jurisdiction,  as  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
cided. Many  questions  as  to  the  effect  of 
local  laws  on  international  tribunals  have 
been  met  and  solved.  Questions  of  nation- 
ality arising  in  connection  with  interna- 
tional claims  are  fairly  well  settled. 

In  many  other  respects,  in  the  court  of 
modern  arbitration,  there  has  grown  up  a 
certain  body  of  international  law  worthy 
of  respect  and  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  decisions  even  of  the  highest  court  of 
the  world,  because  it  has  been  the  result, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  conflict  be- 
fore bodies  of  at  least  a  semi-judicial  char- 
acter. Many  questions  have  been  decided 
touching  the  kind  of  interest  parties  must 
possess  in  order  to  be  heard  internation- 
ally, the  rules  of  damages  applicable  in 
numberless  cases,  laws  of  alienage,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  government  under  given 
circumstances  for  the  action  of  its  officials 
or  of  those  presumably  under  its  control; 
also,  questions  of  prescription,  sovereignty, 
possession,  recognition  of  government  lia- 
bility as  to  certain  classes  of  warlike  ac- 
tivities and  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and 
other  matters  of  scarcely  less  importance. 
Arbitrators  have  even  determined  whether 
salutes  were  due  to  the  flag. 

Court  Could  Interpret  Treaties 

One  of  the  great  general  headings  recog- 
nized as  suitable  for  jurisdiction  of  our 
present  Court  of  International  Justice  is 
that  of  interpretation  of  treaties,  and  a 
broad  foundation  as  to  rules  of  interpre- 
tation is  to  be  found  in  the  decisions  al- 
ready had  of  international  tribunes.  With 
regard  to  this  it  is  to  be  said,  speaking  in 
a  general  sense,  that  it  has  already  been 
demonstrated  that  the  rules  of  interpreta- 
tion of  treaties  do  not  in  essence  differ 
from  the  rules  adopted  nationally  as  to 
contracts  or  statute. 

In  fact,  an  observation  of  almost  uni- 
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versal  application  may  be  made  to  the  ef- 
fect that  international  law,  as  applied  in 
international  courts  so  far,  has  been  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances  merely  the  ap- 
plication internationally  of  those  rules  of 
conduct  which  the  world  has  found  to  be 
appropriate  as  between  private  individuals. 
In  point  of  fact,  international  law  offers 
of  itself  few,  if  any,  problems  which  may 
not  be  resolved  by  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  rules  which  would  be  appropriate  were 
the  contestants  individuals  instead  of  na- 
tions. It  would  be  an  observation  for 
which  much  justification  could  be  found 
if  we  were  to  say  that,  in  so  far  as  inter- 
national law,  in  court  or  out,  permits  a 
departure  from  the  strict  lines  of  action 
which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has 
laid  down  for  individuals,  just  so  far  has 
it  brought  destruction  and  ruin  into  the 
world. 

The  "Reserved"  Questions 

Many  treaties  of  arbitration  have  under- 
taken to  reserve  certain  classes  of  ques- 
tions, such  as  national  honor,  vital  inter- 
ests, and  independence.  Other  treaties  of 
arbitration,  and  they  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly numerous,  provide  for  the  refer- 
ence of  all  questions  whatsoever  to  arbitra- 
tion. It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  latter 
treaties  prevail  among  the  nations  which 
in  size  may  be  called  of  the  second  or  third 
class.  The  first-class  powers,  speaking 
merely  in  terms  of  size,  place  their  reliance 
in  the  several  classes  of  questions  enu- 
merated upon  force  rather  than  upon 
right,  as  determined  by  judicial  examina- 
tion, and  settle  themselves  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  their  honor,  vital  interests,  and 
independence. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  in  this 
review  to  discuss  the  merits  of  these  favor- 
ite exceptions,  but  the  hollowness  of  the 
first,  that  of  honor,  was  very  well  shown 
when  the  British  Government,  after  pro- 
testing that  its  honor  would  not  permit 
reference  of  the  Alabama  claims  to  arbi- 
tration, finally  consented  to  such  refer- 
ence. Vital  interests  very  generally  mean 
the  business  interests  of  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  country  supposed  to  be  interested, 
and  independence  is  a  subject  which  does 
not  adapt  itself  to  arbitration,  the  very 


discussion  of  it  implying  inequality  or  a 
lesser  right  to  exist. 

If,  however,  the  United  States  were  to 
enter  the  World  Court,  it  could  be  under 
such  reservations  as  to  non-interference 
with  domestic  questions  as  we  might  con- 
sider appropriate.  An  analogy  in  this  re- 
spect could  be  found  in  our  recognition  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  States  in  many  re- 
spects, even  as  against  the  Supreme  Court. 

Awards  of  Arbitration  Are  Met 

The  history  of  arbitrations  up  to  the 
present  moment  furnishes  light  upon  the 
much-mooted  question  as  to  the  power 
which  should  be  behind  the  court  to  en- 
force observance  of  its  awards.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  beyond  a  proviso  frequently  in- 
serted and  never  necessary,  in  treaties  of 
arbitration,  that  the  parties  undertake  to 
carry  out  the  award,  whatsover  it  may  be, 
there  has  never  been  more  than  moral  force 
back  of  any  arbitral  award  rendered  up  to 
this  time;  yet  no  nation  has  hesitated  to 
carry  out  the  award  of  a  court,  even 
though  it  has  protested  its  injustice.  This 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Geneva 
award,  Lord  Cockburn,  one  of  the  arbi- 
trators, protesting  against  it,  but  insisting 
that  England  should  observe  it.  Only 
three  years  ago  Secretary  Hughes  pro- 
tested against  the  award  of  The  Hague 
Tribunal  in  favor  of  certain  Norwegian 
shipping  claims,  but  there  was  no  delay 
in  their  payment,  nor  did  he  suggest  that 
such  payment  should  not  be  made.  Up  to 
this  time,  therefore,  all  arbitral  awards 
have  been  met  and  complied  with,  and 
such  compliance  has  been  treated  as  a 
matter  of  real  national  honor. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  this 
has  been  so  because  in  each  case  there  has 
been  a  special  agreed  reference  by  the  par- 
ties in  interest  to  an  international  court, 
and  that  if  there  were  a  general  law  by 
virtue  of  which  all  claims  were  covenanted 
in  advance  to  go  to  arbitration,  the  same 
incentive  would  not  exist  to  cause  compli- 
ance with  the  awards  of  the  court.  This 
suggestion  overlooks  the  fact  that  time 
and  again  the  references  to  arbitration 
have  been  unwilling  ones  on  the  part  of 
one  of  the  parties,  but  nevertheless  the 
awards  have  been  met.  This  was  the  case 
notably  with  Venezuela  in  1903.  Venezu- 
ela unwillingly  arbitrated  with  ten  coun- 
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tries,  but  met  all  the  awards.  She  did  not 
meet  them,  assuredly,  because  of  any  fear 
of  material  consequences,  for  she  antici- 
pated no  attack  (by  way  of  illustration) 
from  Sweden  and  Belgium,  or  even  Mexico 
(in  the  latter  case  the  award  being  par- 
ticularly distasteful).  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  an  award  not  capable  of 
physical  enforcement  would  be  speedily 
and  assuredly  as  much  a  debt  of  honor  as 
ever  was  a  gambling  debt.  No  nation 
which  failed  to  meet  obligations  formally 
found  to  be  due  by  it  could  hold  position 
in  the  society  of  its  fellows.  The  pressure 
of  the  world's  opinion,  already  very  great, 
would  be  too  strong  for  even  the  greatest 
nation  to  oppose.  Public  opinion — not 
the  executory  power  of  courts — today  com- 
pels the  individual  Chinaman  to  pay  his 
debts,  as  he  invariably  does,  and  it  can  do 
as  much  for  the  award  of  an  international 
court. 

It  seems  appropriate  for  us  to  say  a  few 
words  about  a  matter  which  has  received 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  for- 
mation and  operation  of  the  new  World 
Court;  that  is,  the  difference  between  ar- 
bitration pure  and  simple  and  judicial  de- 
termination. There  are,  superficially  at 
least,  different  varieties  of  arbitration.  A 
form  borrowed  from  the  civil  law  and  rec- 
ognized in  the  Middle  Ages  is  that  under 
which  the  arbitrator  became  what  was 
known  as  "amiable  compositeur."  These 
words  have  never  been  well  defined.  They 
may  be  assumed  to  mean  "a  man  who  acts 
in  the  capacity  of  mediator  and  brings  the 
parties  together  on  a  basis  of  amiable  com- 
promise/' rather  than  "the  one  who  acts 
in  a  judicial  capacity."  Nevertheless,  per- 
sons so  acting  have  repeatedly  considered 
themselves  as  truly  bound  by  the  rules  of 
law  as  if  they  were  named  as  judges;  for 
instance,  even  as  late  as  the  Alsop  claim 
the  King  of  England  was  named  to  act  in 
such  a  capacity,  but  his  judgment  was 
given  a  judicial  act. 

Prime  Object  of  Arbitration 

Again,  according  to  a  number  of  trea- 
ties, the  arbitrators  have  been  authorized 
to  act  ex  cequo  et  bono—an  expression 
equivalent  to  that  of  "amiables  composi- 
teur." This  has  been  treated  as  giving 
them  the  power,  as,  indeed,  treaties  often 
do  in  so  many  words,  to  act  equitably  and 


to  use  the  best  judgment  of  a  good  man. 
In  some  instances  doubtless  persons  so  au- 
thorized, induced  by  sympathy  or  personal 
conceptions  of  what  should  be  the  law, 
may  have  gone  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
they  might  well  have  confined  themselves ; 
but  usually  the  arbitrators  have  found  it 
safer  and  better  to  fortify  their  actions  by 
reference  to  judicial  principles. 

Again,  arbitrators  have  been  authorized 
to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law  or  of  justice,  and 
they  have  naturally  limited  themselves  to 
the  well-recognized  rules  of  right. 

In  short,  it  may  be  said  that,  however 
appointed  and  under  whatever  limitations 
of  power  they  may  have  exercised  their 
functions,  it  has  been  the  well-nigh  uni- 
versal rule  that  arbitrators  have  acted 
judicially.  Of  course,  some  disputes  have 
been  of  such  a  nature,  as,  for  instance, 
where  questions  of  international  punctilio 
have  been  involved,  that  judicial  prece- 
dents or  practices  furnished  no  aid,  and 
the  arbitrators,  whatever  their  limitations 
of  power  may  have  been  expressed  to  be 
in  the  treaties,  have  virtually  acted  as 
"amiables  compositeurs." 

It  has  been  said  that  there  has  been  a 
disposition  among  arbitrators  to  compro- 
mise and  adjust  differences  between  par- 
ties, and  that  the  purpose  of  an  interna- 
tional tribunal  is  to  get  away  from  this 
disposition  to  compromise  and  to  rest 
everything  upon  the  basis  of  absolute  law. 
It  is  at  least  questionable  if  this  position 
be  correct.  Of  course,  many  problems  pre- 
senting themselves  to  a  court  are  capable 
of  definite  and  legally  irresistible  answer. 
But  there  are  others  which  are  doubtful, 
particularly,  perhaps,  as  to  matters  of 
amount,  and  with  regard  to  them  courts 
of  justice  show  quite  as  much  disposition 
to  compromise  as  do  courts  of  so-called 
arbitration.  A  large  percentage,  to  illus- 
trate, of  the  verdicts  of  juries  in  matters 
of  money  damage  are  not  the  direct  result 
of  inescapable  law,  but  are  the  average  of 
the  opinions  of  twelve  men — an  average 
having  no  fixed  relation  to  any  legal 
proposition. 

Advantages  of  New  Court 

The  great  distinction,  therefore,  be- 
tween courts  of  arbitration,  as  they  have 
existed  and  do  still  exist,  and  the  new 
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Court  of  International  Justice  lies  not  in 
the  rules  controlling  the  court,  but  in  the 
manner  of  the  selection  of  the  judges,  their 
fixity  in  office,  and  their  independence  of 
the  position  of  the  parties.    We  have  seen 
in  our  hurried  glance  that  arbitrators  were 
selected  who  would  be  most  useful  in  their 
opinion  to  the  several  parties  in  dispute, 
and  that  their  boards  dissolved  as  quickly 
as  the  immediate  question  was  determined. 
We  could  also  have  added  that  subcon- 
sciously they  are  likely  to  be  affected  by 
the    strength    or    weakness,    poverty    or 
riches,  of  the  nations  in  dispute,  and  this 
may  lead  them  to  favor,  as  it  may  happen, 
either  the  weaker  or  the  stronger  party. 
A  permanent  court,  sitting  continuously, 
not  the  particular  choice  of  the  parties  in 
interest,  not  concerned  in  the  favor  or  dis- 
pleasure of  the  parties,  possesses  advan- 
tages which  do  not  pertain  to  a  temporary 
court.     These  things  have  been   demon- 
strated by  the  past  history  of  arbitration. 
Along  with  or  usually  preceding  prac- 
tical developments  of  arbitral  courts  has 
gone  the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Our    limitations    of    space    forbid 
more  than  the  passing  reference  to  some 
of  the  more  important  authors  who  have 
considered  the  general  subject  of  interna- 
tional adjudication.     Early  in  its  history 
we  are  told  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Grand  Design  of  Henry  IV,  described  by 
Sully.     Not  long  after  came  the  detailed 
suggestion  of  Emeric  Cruce ;  still  later  the 
general  idea  of  international  unity  was 
discussed  by  Kant  and  also  Bentham.    In- 
ternational courts  received  great  consider- 
ation in  William  Ladd's  Essay  on  Peace, 
regarded  by  many  advocates  of  peace  as 
epochal.     Many  other  writers,  including 
those  hereinbefore  mentioned,  added  their 
quota. 

In  due  course  came  resolutions  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  Congress,  in 
the  British  Parliament  and  other  legisla- 
tive bodies,  and,  as  we  have  indicated,  a 
general  plan  of  international  arbitration 
developed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law.  The  founda- 
tion, therefore,  has  been  laid  in  ample 
fashion  for  The  Hague  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration,  and  later  for  the  Court  of 
International  Justice,  now  functioning. 

Commissions  of  Inquiry 

Some  other  events  pointing  in  the  same 
general  direction  deserve  notice.  Because 


of  a  real  need,  there  was  developed  in  The 
Hague  conventions  of  1899  a  scheme  for 
commission  of  inquiry.  Such  a  commis- 
sion achieved  entire  success  in  1904  in  the 
instance  of  the  Dogger  Bank  difficulty  and 
served  to  relieve  the  strain  then  existing 
between  England  and  Eussia.  A  contrib- 
utory scheme,  the  full  importance  of  which 
yet  remains  to  be  realized,  was  offered  by 
the  Bryan  Peace  Treaties,  over  thirty  of 
which  have  been  signed  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  and  which 
provide  expressly  and  imperatively  for  the 
prior  formation  of  commissions  of  inquiry 
covering  any  subject  likely  to  lead  to  in- 
ternational difficulties.  This  general  plan 
has  also  been  adopted  by  other  countries 
than  our  own  for  the  initial  determination 
of  rising  differences. 

We  should  not  pass  without  mention  the 
very  extensive  use  of  the  "clause  compro- 
missoire"  as  it  is  termed,  which  in  effect 
provides  for  mediation  or  attempted  ad- 
justment before  the  breaking  out  of  war 
between  countries.  These  provisions  have 
been  of  lesser  efficacy  than  several  of  the 
others  of  which  we  have  spoken,  but  never- 
theless constitute  an  evidence  of  world- 
wide tendency  toward  the  substitution  of 
judicial  methods  in  the  place  of  trial  by 
battle. 

We  have  endeavored,  necessarily  in  a 
sketchy  way,  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  judicial  settlement  of  disputes  has 
reached  its  present  stage,  as  embodied  in 
the  Court  of  International  Justice.  We 
have  indicated  the  natural  character  of  the 
development,  the  discussion  by  author  and 
statesmen,  the  growing  resort  to  interna- 
tional tribunals  of  various  kinds,  the  de- 
velopment of  law  through  them,  the  sanc- 
tion the  great  nations  of  the  world  have 
given  to  the  idea  of  arbitration  through 
The  Hague  Permanent  Court.  Upon  this 
broad  foundation,  laid  course  by  course 
during  several  hundred  years,  but  particu- 
larly within  the  last  century  and  a  quarter, 
the  present  Permanent  Court  is  naturally 
based. 

Rapid  Progress  of  International  Justice 

We  have  thus  internationally,  within  an 
extremely  limited  time,  made  progress  in 
applying  to  nations  judicial  methods  the 
parallel  of  which,  as  between  men  in  their 
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private  relations,  covered  many  thousands 
of  years  and  in  certain  countries  is  still 
backward. 

While  we  have  a  court  now  functioning, 
the  operations  of  which  will  be  spoken  of 
later,  it  is  not  out  of  place  at  the  present 
time  to  say  something  with  regard  to  the 
law  which  should  control  such  a  body.  A 
query  is  whether  or  not  there  is  any  neces- 
sity for  the  prior  formation  of  a  code? 
We  do  not  believe  this  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree needful,  and  our  arguments  may  be 
based  upon  facts  to  be  drawn  from  a  study 
of  comparative  jurisprudence. 

In  Roman  history  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  and  the  occasional  legislation  in- 
dulged in  in  the  name  of  the  people,  con- 
stituted all  there  was  of  written  law,  so 
called,  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  un- 
written law  was  to  be  found  in  the  utter- 
ances of  the  praetors  and  not  really  codi- 
fied until  the  time  of  Justinian.  Differ- 
ently stated,  there  was  a  long  period  of 
growth  before  there  had  been  sufficient 
multiplication  of  instances  and  develop- 
ment of  ideas  to  justify  the  preparation  of 
a  code  for  all  circumstances  usually  affect- 
ing conduct  within  the  State. 

Numberless  differences  had  to  occur  and 
the  effects  had  to  be  passed  upon  by 
thoughtful  men  before  the  groundwork 
was  laid  for  the  formation  of  a  code.  A 
code  did  not  spring  from  the  head  of  any 
Jove.  The  development  of  the  common 
law  has  been  brought  about  through  the 
work  of  judges  over  perhaps  a  thousand 
years,  with  its  roots  much  older.  Only 
now  in  some  States  do  we  try  to  codify  it. 

Nations  in  the  present  sense  are  com- 
paratively new  institutions,  and  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  their  relations  are  as  yet 
imperfectly  understood.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  spectacle  for  hundreds  of  years 
of  their  acting  toward  each  other  without 
reference,  in  all  important  matters,  to  any 
ascertained  principles  of  law.  Prom  such 
actions,  so  based,  we  could  not  expect  the- 
ories of  right  action  as  between  nations  at 
last  to  be  subjected  to  law.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  minor  relations  of  States  may 
not  very  well  at  the  present  time  be  regu- 
lated by  a  code,  but  until  the  major  opera- 
tions of  nations  have  been  studied  out  with 
reference,  as  it  is  believed,  to  the  law  pre- 
vailing under  parallel  circumstances  as  be- 
tween individuals,  we  cannot  form  a  truly 
important  code.  This  must  be  left  to  the 


development  of  the  courts  over  a  period  of 
years  to  come  and  to  our  gradual  growth 
in  real  knowledge  of  law. 

Difficulties  in  Codifying  International  Law 

The  point  we  desire  to  make  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  brief  statement  as  to  ques- 
tions which  today  would  have  to  be  solved 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  before  a  code  cov- 
ering the  subject  could  have  a  sound 
meaning;  for  instance:  based  upon  the 
practices  of  nations  and  what  international 
lawyers  call  the  "law  of  nations/'  though 
it  be  a  law  of  disorder,  would  the  code  of 
today  forbid  a  nation  from  seeking  self- 
redress  through  war  ?  This  self-redress  is 
forbidden  the  individual  by  law,  but  can 
we  hope  today  for  a  code  which  will  be 
equally  restraining? 

Again,  will  a  code  sanction  the  taking 
of  territory  or  the  infliction  of  monetary 
penalties  by  the  victor  as  a  result  of  war? 
Until  a  code  is  prepared  to  do  this,  will 
it  not  be  more  harmful  than  beneficial, 
save  in  minor  matters  about  which  men  do 
not  fight?  Would  a  code  change  the  law 
of  neutrality  in  war?  Would  it  permit 
blockade?  Would  it  tolerate  judgment  by 
other  nations  of  what  constitutes  govern- 
ment within  a  given  territory?  Today, 
force  does  all  these  things,  and  what  is 
called  international  law  looks  on  without 
disapproval. 

Would  a  code  be  prepared  to  prohibit 
outside  nations  from  interfering  with  the 
government  of  a  given  territory  in  order 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  debts?  Would 
sovereignty  be  limited  by  national  boun- 
daries? Would  there  be  laws  of  war  and 
hence,  logically,  courts  of  adjudication  as 
to  the  events  of  war,  or  would  war  be  out- 
lawed, and,  if  so,  what  would  be  the  effects 
of  outlawry  ? 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  world  has  much 
thinking  to  do  before  these  questions  can 
be  given  their  final  definite  answer,  which, 
when  given,  may  then  be  put  into  the  form 
of  a  code.  To  demand  a  formal  and  ade- 
quate code  before  these  things  have  been 
thought  out — to  refuse  before  its  writing 
to  recognize  a  court — is  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  we  may  legislate 
through  a  code  about  the  indifferent 
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things.  The  evil  of  wrongful  legislation 
over  important  matters  is  not  to  be  mini- 
mized and  is  much  greater  than  would  re- 


sult from  the  erroneous  decision  of  a  court, 
which  could  be  corrected  later  by  the  court 
itself  or  by  legislation. 


HARVEST 

By  WALT  WALLASEY 


THE  war,  they  said,  would  not  last 
longer  than  twelve  months.  Ivan — 
Ruskey,  they  called  him — listened  silently 
to  every  scrap  of  conversation  upon  the 
matter  that  came  his  way.  Leaning  upon 
the  counter  of  the  general  store,  he  over- 
heard a  traveling  dry-goods  salesman  af- 
firm the  fact  to  the  storekeeper.  He  heard 
the  bartender  at  the  hotel  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  section  foreman,  and  if 
these  men  did  not  know,  then  who  was  in 
a  position  to  know?  And  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  was  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  a  day. 
An  astounding  sum,  surely !  Food,  cloth- 
ing, and  a  dollar  and  ten  cents  a  day !  He 
had  not  believed  it  when  the  bartender  had 
told  him. 

"Say,  Ruskey,"  the  bartender  had  said 
blackly  when  he  placed  the  three  drinks 
upon  the  counter — drinks  were  three  for 
twenty-five  cents,  and  by  ordering  three  at 
a  time  one  saved  five  cents.  "Say,  three's 
my  unlucky  number.  It's  a  wonder  some 
of  you  bo-hunks  wouldn't  join  up.  A  dol- 
lar an'  ten  cents  a  day!  You  could  get 
twelve  drinks  for  that  an'  have  ten  cents 
left  over  to  run  the  farm  with." 

And  the  answers  to  the  cautious  ques- 
tions he  made  regarding  the  authenticity 
of  the  fact  set  him  to  wondering  at  the 
strangeness  of  it. 

He  could  not  calculate  how  many  dollars 
a  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  day  for  a  year 
would  amount  to,  but  it  must  be  a  huge 
sum.  It  had  been  twelve  months,  for  in- 
stance, between  the  time  he  had  turned  the 
first  sod  upon  his  homestead  and  the  time 
his  two-room  log  shack  had  been  com- 
pleted. There  had  been  much  heavy  labor 
during  that  time,  heavy  labor  with  slow, 
lumbering  oxen.  Had  he  received  a  dollar 
and  ten  cents  for  each  of  these  days 

Sitting  behind  his  emaciated  span  of 
oxen  upon  his  way  home,  he  clicked  his 
tongue  at  the  thought  of  it.  Not  that  he 
was  doing  badly  in  this  Canada.  He  had 


one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  good  land ; 
a  capable  wife — one  who  was  as  good  as 
a  man  in  the  field  and  who  was  increasing 
the  number  of  his  family  with  pleasing 
regularity.  Four  out  of  the  five  were 
boys,  and  the  eldest  of  them  already  ten 
years  of  age  and  doing  fairly  well  at  work- 
ing whenever  he  could  be  kept  from  school. 

Neither  did  Ivan  look  upon  war  as  a 
glorious  thing.  He  knew  that  it  was,  in 
reality,  a  dirty  and  monotonous  affair  at 
best.  Youth  had  passed,  but  memory  still 
lingered;  and  with  memory  a  white  scar 
upon  one  knee  that  pained  at  every  change 
of  the  weather,  so  that  he  cursed  the  whole 
of  the  Japanese  nation  at  the  pang  of  it. 

But  he  was  in  need  of  cash.  There  were 
implements  to  buy  and  no  guarantee  that 
a  crop  would  survive  the  uncertainties  of 
the  weather  and  so  be  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  needed  money. 

Then  there  was  the  loot  of  war.  He 
rubbed  his  knee  at  the  thought.  There  had 
been  no  loot  where  he  received  that  scar; 
but  still  this  Germany,  he  understood,  was 
rich.  There  was  much  profit  to  be  gained 
in  times  of  war  if  one  knew  how  to  go 
about  it.  His  mother  had  told  him  about 
these  things  at  the  time  when  she  had  told 
him  that  his  father  had  been  one  of  a 
party  of  patrolling  Cossacks  that  had 
halted  overnight  on  their  patrolling. 

Upon  a  quarter  section  east  of  him  there 
lived  one  of  these  Germans.  Hans — devil 
take  his  outlandish  name !  he  never  could 
get  his  tongue  about  it !  This  Hans,  then, 
a  fat,  red-faced  man,  who  was  fond  of  sit- 
ting upon  the  kitchen  step  when  the  day's 
work  was  done  and  the  bronze  of  the  sky 
to  the  west  turned  to  the  cold,  dull  steel  of 
the  night.  The  thought  occurred  to  him 
that  it  would  be  wise,  upon  his  part,  if  he 
were  to  question  him  regarding  this  Ger- 
many. Not  abruptly,  of  course,  but  guard- 
edly, as,  for  instance,  would  a  Cossack. 

"I  am  Saxon,"  said  Hans,  and  motioned 
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with  his  hands  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
has  answered  questions  so  often  lately  that 
he  is  weary.  But  he  told  of  the  Germany 
that  he  knew:  the  sweet  smell  of  newly- 
turned  earth  and  fruit  blossom,  as  he 
trudged  as  a  boy,  his  pack  of  school  books 
upon  his  back,  to  the  distant  school;  so 
that  his  wife,  her  flaxen  hair  wound  about 
her  head,  abandoned  her  cooking  to  nod 
and  join  him  in  the  telling. 

Guardedly,  Ivan  searched  with  his  eyes 
about  the  homestead.  He  saw  the  flat- 
tened crop,  hailed  out  as  was  his  own,  a 
ghost  of  what  might  have  been.  A  cow 
nosed  about  among  the  twisted  straws,  a 
pig  grunted  among  the  molding  grain. 
But  it  was  good  land,  as  good  as  his  own, 
and  perhaps,  if  one  was  an  obedient  and 
brave  soldier,  one  might  hope  to  be 
awarded  with  it  for  one's  service.  He  had 
heard  of  such  things. 

She  did  not  question  his  going.  In 
Eussia  men  were  always  going,  or  being 
fetched.  As  a  woman,  she  knew  that  it 
was  her  place  to  stay  and  wait.  They  had 
told  her  that  this  new  land  was  different ; 
that  there  was  no  czar  in  Canada  to  obey ; 
that  each  and  every  one  was  equal  and  free 
to  live  one's  life  in  freedom.  Obviously 
they  had  lied;  but,  then,  every  one  lied. 
Truth  was  only  that  which  one  swore  to 
the  hardest.  The  more  vehement,  the 
deeper  one  lied. 

She  also  understood  that  the  money  that 
came  to  her  during  the  absence  of  her  man 
was  to  be  stored  in  the  glass  sealer  that 
was  hidden  below  the  beaten  earth  floor 
behind  the  stove.  The  money  that  came ! 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders  at  this,  this 
most  obvious  of  all  lies,  and  shrilled  a 
threat  to  her  squirming  youngest  as  she 
watched  her  man  disappear  beyond  a  fold 
in  the  prairie. 

That  Euskey  was  or  was  not  likely  to 
become  an  efficient  soldier  was  the  question 
that  was  often  argued  in  the  orderly 
rooms,  both  company  and  battalion.  The 
young  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers of  B  company,  fresh  from  office  or 
college,  termed  him  a  disgrace  to  the  bat- 
talion ;  a  dirty  hunk  of  mud,  who  couldn't 
tell  his  right  foot  from  his  left;  slammed 
him  in  front  of  the  C.  0.  for  a  breach  of 
every  K.  E.  and  0.  except  insubordination 
and  saw  that  he  was  detached  for  fatigue 
duty  whenever  there  was  a  dress  parade. 


His  company  sergeant-major,  an  ex-N. 
C.  0.  of  an  English  regiment,  who  knew 
the  snap  of  a  passing  bullet  and  whistle  of 
a  sweeping  sword,  'watched  him  keenly, 
smiled  knowingly  behind  his  mustache, 
and  discussed  him  with  the  bayonet  fight- 
ing instructors. 

Word  that  old  Euskey  had  fought  in  an- 
other war  spread  about,  so  that  in  the 
line  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  who  knew 
a  little  of  these  things,  but  Euskey,  back 
somewhere  in  the  mind  that  was  his,  was 
troubled. 

The  trouble  was  that,  as  far  as  he  could 
learn,  there  seemed  little  chance  of  enter- 
ing this  Germany,  and  if  they  did  not  he 
would  get  none  of  this  loot  that  he  had  set 
his  mind  upon.  Certainly,  during  the 
period  that  the  battalion  had  been  billeted 
in  Ypres,  he  had  managed  to  collect  a  few 
brass  candlesticks,  but  they  had  been  very 
disappointing.  "Junk,"  one  of  his  platoon 
called  them,  and  laughed  when  he  re- 
quested a  valuation  of  them. 

"Junk,"  Slim  said  they  were,  and  Ivan 
peered  at  him  suspiciously;  but  never 
again.  Later,  Ivan  would  have  unhesi- 
tatingly attempted  to  walk  across  No 
Man's  Land  in  the  light  of  day  had  Slim 
told  him  to  do  so. 

Slim  it  was  who  flipped  the  sputtering, 
cylindrical  stick  from  beneath  Ivan's  feet 
when  the  Germans  made  a  successful  raid 
of  their  line ;  and  it  was  Ivan  who  grabbed 
the  Bavarian  officer  by  the  arm  and  throat 
as  he  leveled  his  automatic  at  Slim,  seizing 
him  with  a  snarling  oath,  so  that  the 
Bosche's  arm  cracked  and  the  gun  ex- 
ploded harmlessly,  and  his  head  cracked 
against  a  revetting  stake  as  he  hung  limp 
in  Ivan's  grasp. 

It  was  Slim,  of  the  languid  cigarette, 
of  the  drawling  tone  that  in  England  goes 
with  education,  he  who  once,  when  the  bat- 
talion was  out  at  rest  and  he  and  Ivan  were 
reeling  back  to  the  camp  sodden  with 
champagne  of  Slim's  buying,  had  paused 
abruptly  in  a  wandering,  half- joking,  half- 
serious  reminiscence,  and,  scratching  his 
name  in  the  mud  of  the  byway,  scratched 
also  letters  that  were  as  meaningless  to 
Ivan  as  the  moon  overhead. 

Slim,  in  whose  pay-book  was  scribbled 
upon  the  page  allotted  to  a  form  of  will 
the  words  "Meum  et  Tuum1"  and  nothing 
more,  and  who  had  said  during  the  church 
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service,  when  the  battalion  was  drawn  up 
on  three  sides  of  a  square  and  the  chaplain 
had  bowed  his  head  in  prayer  while  the 
men  sang  hymns  and  the  rumble  of  the 
distant  guns  thundered  and  rumbled  like 
a  boiling  cauldron  of  hell: 

"Ivan,  my  old  Abysmal,  'thou  shalt  not 
kill/  '; 

Twelve  months  had  passed  before  Ivan 
knew  it.  Doggedly  he  did  as  he  was  told ; 
dumbly  he  turned  to  the  right.  So.  Or 
to  the  left.  So.  It  was  Slim  that  con- 
vinced him  that  his  separation  allowance 
was  being  sent  regularly  home  to  the  glass 
jar  beneath  the  living-room  floor.  The 
paymaster  could  not  convince  him,  al- 
though he  tried  to  explain,  that  the  wealth 
of  Canada  lay  at  the  back  of  the  pay-roll. 

The  day  the  news  of  Russia's  withdrawal 
from  hostilities  filtered  through,  Ivan 
paraded  before  the  major  of  his  company. 
Thoughts  of  returning  to  his  homestead 
had  not  entered  his  mind  until  now.  But 
certainly  there  was  no  loot  to  be  had.  This 
war  was  as  the  last.  These  people  who 
spoke  of  l»ot  so  glibly — liars  all!  He 
abandoned  an  attempt  to  reckon  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  that  by  now  would  be  stored 
in  the  glass  sealer,  but  there  must  be  many 
and,  for  his  part,  sufficient. 

Stumblingly  he  asked  permission  to  re- 
turn to  his  homestead.  He  was  Russian — 
of  course  the  officer  understood  that — and 
now  that  Russia  was  no  longer  in  the  war 
he  would  like  to  return.  If  leave  was 
granted  immediately,  there  was  still  time 
to  do  a  little  work  before  the  winter,  and 
if  the  officer  would  be  pleased  to  remember 
his,  Ivan's,  valiant  behavior  and  disregard 
for  safety — there  was  one  of  these  hated 
Germans  upon  the  section  east  of  him,  a 
dull,  fat  swine,  who  had  a  cow,  a  good 
cow,  a  pig,  and  also  some  horses ;  the  land 
was  also  good.  If  the  officer  would  see  to 
it — that  would  give  him,  Ivan,  a  full  half 
section  of  land  to  farm,  and,  Ar-r-r.  How 
he  would  work.  He  bared  his  arms  to 
show  the  officer  his  strength. 

The  Major  told  of  Ruskey's  latest  in  the 
officers'  mess  that  night.  He  grew  indig- 
nant at  the  suggestion  that  he  was 
"stretching  it  just  a  little,  aren't  you, 
Major?"  and  swore  that  Ruskey  was  the 
thickest-headed  fool  and  the  strongest  man 
on  two  legs,  bar  none,  and  if  he  had  a  com- 


pany of  them  he'd  be  in  hell  or  Berlin 
within  a  month. 

And  Ivan,  lying  under  his  blanket  in 
the  corner  of  the  hut,  glowered  at  the  walls 
and  cursed  the  war  and  his  own  foolish- 
ness for  entering  it.  First  the  loot  falsity, 
and  now  Russia  was  no  longer  fighting; 
and  yet  he,  a  Russian,  must  keep  up  this 
fighting  stuff.  It  was  obvious  that  this 
was  a  scheme  to  keep  him  here  until  he 
was  killed. 

He  told  Slim  of  his  suspicions,  when  he 
wished  him  good-bye.  Undoubtedly  there 
would  be  boats  at  the  coast,  boats  in  which 
one  could  obtain  passage  to  Canada.  He 
was  Russian,  he  said  sulkily,  when  Slim 
laughed,  but  listened  when  Slim  explained 
a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  one  might  en- 
counter if  one  was  so  foolish  as  to  walk 
away  from  this  little  contraindication  of 
civilization. 

They  had  a  word  for  such  things,  these 
disciples  of  Mars — "desertion,1"  a  word  of 
sinister  portent  at  any  time  but  "in  the 
field" ! 

"You'll  be  the  leading  man  in  a  one-act 
play,  Abysmal,  old  friend — a  play  that 
never  gets  further  than  a  first  appearance, 
acted  at  dawn  and  in  strict  privacy,  so  that 
civilization  shall  not  be  shocked  by  the 
passing  away  of  one  who  had  become  tired 
of  killing.  Better  take  a  drink  instead. 
It  stops  a  man  thinking  of  things  that  are 
not  pleasant.  Alcohol!  The  inspiration 
of  Ares.  The  adversary  of  Aphrodite,  and 
yet — the  blood  of  Morpheus." 

The  paper-striped  windows  of  the  es- 
taminet  drummed  to  the  roaring  of  the 
distant  guns,  the  dim  flame  of  the  candles 
trembled  steadily  in  the  haze  of  tobacco 
smoke  that  drifted  in  eddying  clouds  about 
the  dingy  room  and  curled  above  the  dirty 
tops  of  the  rickety  tables. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  in  the 
clatter  of  tongues  at  the  first  rumble. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  windows 
rattling;  they  had  always  rattled  since  the 
clatter  of  heavily-shod  feet  and  the  noise 
of  a  moving  army  had  first  sounded  out- 
side the  comfortable  little  estaminet  of 
monsieur  and  a  splinter  of  the  first  shell 
fired  into  the  sleepy  little  hamlet  had 
killed  madam  as  she  peered  nervously  from 
behind  the  shutters. 

But  whereas  before  the  barking  of  the 
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guns  had  been  of  spasmodic  duration,  now 
they  roared  with  the  steady  roar  of  hounds 
at  sight  of  their  quarry. 

There  was  something  doing  up  the  line. 

Slim,  pausing,  bottle  in  hand,  raised 
quiescent  eyebrows  at  the  first  menacing 
thunder  of  it,  then  drank  from  the  neck 
with  a  smile  in  his  eyes  at  Ivan,  who  sat 
broodily  staring  at  his  bottle. 

Everything  had  gone  wrong  in  the 
cursed  war;  and  now,  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, when  one  wished  for  the  assuage- 
ment of  alcohol,  the  dull-faced  slattern  of 
a  serving  maid  had  informed  them  that 
there  was  no  more  champagne  to  be  had. 

"Fin-nay  cham-pan,"  he  mimicked  at 
her  retreating  back. 

And  now  this  heavy  firing  of  guns  would 
mean  that  they  would  have  to  leave  here, 
where  it  was  warm  and  dry,  and  march 
out  where  the  rain  beat  upon  the  cold  up- 
turned faces  of  the  grimacing  dead  and 
the  maimed  wallowed  in  the  mud ;  and  he, 
Ivan,  was  tired  of  all  this  and  had  a  de- 
sire to  tell  these  chattering  fools  that  he 
was  Eussian  and  therefore  not  of  their 
troubles. 

There  was  one  there,  an  English  artil- 
lery driver,  with  rain  still  dripping  from 
his  steel  helmet  and  glistening  upon  his 
mud-stained  face.  Buskey  listened  sourly 
to  his  chatter. 

"I  sez  to  him,  '  'Old  on  a  minute,  Alf,' 
I  sez.  'You  can't  get  parst  wif  them  'orses 
before  he  pops  another  over/  I  sez.  You 
know  Alf.  Pig-headed,  he  always  was. 
*Go  orn  wif  yer,'  'e  sez.  'Whatcher  talkin' 
abart?'  he  sez,  an'  whips  up  'is  'orses  an' 
makes  fer  the  corner  wif  me  follering. 

"But  I  knew  it.  We  'adn't  got  more 
than  to  the  corner  when,  whamp !  An' 
we're  all  of  a  heap  an'  the — you  know  the 
gray? — foreleg  broken  an'  kickin'  an' 
screaming*  orful,  she  was.  Pretty  near 
got  me  as  I  scrambled  out  of  the  mess,  an' 
did  get  Alf,  right  in  the  face.  But  it 
didn't  matter."  He  drew  a  finger  across 
his  abdomen  significantly.  "Piece  of  the 
shell,  I  reckon.  Arf  in  two,  he  was,  an' 
the  'orses  as  bad,  except  the  gray.  Didn't 
arf  scream,  the  gray  didn't. 

"Married,  Alf  was.  Three  kids.  Lived 
down  'Ackney  way.  Little  stout  woman, 
she  is.  Won't  arf  carry  on  when  she  'ears." 

Slim  listened  to  the  distant  guns  when 
the  man  finished. 


"The  slamming  of  the  gates  of  hell," 
said  he. 

Certainly  there  was  one  thing  to  be 
thankful  for,  the  attack  had  been  directed 
on  their  left;  but,  then,  that's  a  little 
thing  to  be  thankful  for,  when  the  waiting 
is  harder  than  the  actual  encounter.  They 
were  not  waiting  quietly,  of  course;  they 
were  receiving  a  small  amount  of  punish- 
ment. There  was,  for  instance,  that  young 
lieutenant.  Fine  fellow,  leading  athlete 
at  college,  acknowledged  to  have  more  than 
the  common  share  of  brains.  He  was 
lighting  a  cigarette  when  the  shell  burst, 
and  when  the  debris  had  settled  he  was  a 
babbling  idiot.  A  trick  of  concussion; 
something  to  do  with  nerve  centers,  it  is 
supposed,  but  not  spoken  of  outside  of 
medical  circles,  of  course. 

There  were  several  incidents  of  the  kind, 
but  nothing  special.  Perhaps  they  had  not 
lost  more  than  10  per  cent  of  their  total. 
Mere  spray  from  the  storm  on  their  left. 

But  the  enemy  had  been  shelling  their 
wire  out  in  front.  A  bad  sign  of  further 
trouble,  that ;  and  the  break  the  shells  had 
blasted  in  the  tangle  of  it  must  be  repaired. 

Ivan  and  Slim  were  on  the  "wiring 
party."  The  night  before  they  had  been 
in  comparative  comfort,  and  now,  flounder- 
ing about  in  the  quaking  mud,  the  thought 
of  it  may  have  passed  through  their  minds. 
Such  thoughts  do  drift  through  one's  mind 
at  such  times,  and  perhaps  Slim  had  in- 
tended speaking  of  it.  But  that's  the  way 
of  life.  It  drags  along ;  it  had  dragged  for 
Slim  undoubtedly,  then — 

Ivan  picked  himself  up  from  the  mud. 
He  hadn't  even  heard  the  shell.  He  tried 
to  drag  Slim  from  out  the  angle  of  barbed 
wire,  but  the  life's  blood  of  his  friend  was 
turning  crimson  the  pay  book  in  his  pocket 
and  the  page  that  bore  the  scribbled  words 
"Meum  et  Tuum"  (Mine  and  Thine). 

Ivan  flung  himself  into  a  shell  hole.  He 
was  finished  with  war.  He  was  Eussian. 
Germany  was  no  longer  fighting  Eussia. 
These  men  on  the  other  side — 

Scrambling  to  his  feet,  he  shielded  his 
head  with  his  arm  and  floundered  toward 
the  distant  rising  flares. 

"I  am  Eussian,"  he  screamed. 

Stumbling  and  falling,  he  fought  his 
way  through  the  stench  and  filth.  The 
German  wire  caught  his  feet. 

"I  am  Eussian,"  he  screamed  again. 
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Stabs  of  fire  shot  out  of  the  blur  in  front 
of  him.  "I  am — "  He  tried  to  gain  his 
feet,  then  realized  that  it  did  not  matter. 
Nothing  matters  when  one  has  a  burst  of 
machine  gun  bullets  in  one's  chest. 

Back  home  the  evening  breeze,  drifting 
across  the  field  of  standing  wheat,  caused 
waves  of  gold  that  reflected  the  light  of 
the  setting  sun.  It  was  a  good  crop  at 
last.  Slowly  the  wife  made  her  way  to  the 
house.  Who  was  to  harvest  it  she  did  not 
know.  Her  eldest  boy  had  done  well ;  but 
not  he.  No ;  this  was  a  man's  work.  Had 
she  been  in  good  health  she  would  have 
done  it  alone.  She  told  herself  that  as  she 
watched  her  brood  playing  about  the 
house.  But  she  was  not  well.  One  of  the 
horses — a  brute  to  handle  in  the  stable — 
had  a  habit  of  crowding  anyone  who  en- 
tered its  stall.  She  had  struck  at  it  when 
<?he  first  found  herself  pinned  between  it 
and  the  side  of  the  barn,  but  when  she  had 
fought  her  way  past  she  stopped  to  lean 
against  the  door  and  cough,  holding  her 
aide  with  the  racking  pain. 

The  crop  was  green  then;  now  it  was 
ripe,  and  must  be  cut  before  it  was  too 
late.  Her  first  crop !  She  stopped  to  look 
at  it.  A  fit  of  coughing  shook  her. 

There  was  still  the  money  in  the  glass 
jar;  but  she  had  bought  horses,  the  oxen 
had  been  so  slow.  It  would  take  the 
profits  of  a  harvested  crop  to  clear  her 


from  debt  and  provide  sufficient  capital 
with  which  to  carry  on. 

A  few  had  spoken  of  a  widow's  pension 
and  shook  their  head  grimly  when  they 
mentioned  the  amount  of  it. 

After  her  man  had  gone,  Hans  and  his 
wife  had  come  over.  But  one  does  not 
show  friendship  to  them  of  the  country 
with  whom  one's  man  is  fighting.  They 
had  not  come  again.  No  one  had  seen 
them  very  much  outside  their  own  fields. 
The  town  had  not  seen  them  at  all. 

A  buggy  creaked  behind  her.  She 
straightened  herself  and  put  a  hand  to 
her  throat  in  fear  that  she  would  cough 
when  she  saw  that  it  was  they. 

Timidly  the  woman  got  down  and  ap- 
proached. She  held  out  her  hands. 

"Ach,  this  war !"  she  said. 

"I  haf  a  binder,"  said  Hans  from  the 
buggy,  suddenly  finding  something  wrong 
with  the  harness.  "Tomorrow  I  come  an* 
cut  an'  stook." 

A  fit  of  coughing  mastered  her.  Unre- 
sisting, she  allowed  herself  to  be  led  to  the 
house. 

"I  fix/'  said  she  of  the  flaxen  hair. 

Bound-eyed,  the  children  ceased  their 
playing  and  looked  from  Hans  to  the 
house.  They  had  never  before  seen  their 
mother  crying.  Not  even  when  their 
father  had  gone  away,  nor  yet  when  she 
had  told  them  that  he  would  not  return. 
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A  place  more  peaceful  now  than  even  sweet  peace  should  be 

Hushed  in  spiritual  vacancy  of  desolation 

By  sad  desertion  of  throng'd  study  and  gay  merriment — 

Since  all  the  gamesome  boys  are  fled  with  their  glory 

Light-hearted  in  far  lands,  making  fierce  sport  with  Hell, 

And  to  save  home  from  the  spoiler  have  despoiled  their  homes, 

Leaving  nought  in  their  trace  but  empty  expectancy 

Of  their  return.    Alas !  for  how  few  shall  return  ! 

What  love-names  write  we  daily  in  the  long  roll  of  death! 

— EGBERT  BRIDGES, 
Poet  Laureate  of  England. 
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BRITISH-FRENCH  DEBT 
SETTLEMENT 

NOTE. — Following  is  the  text  of  (I)  the 
British-French  debt  agreement,  signed  on 
July  12,  and  (II)  the  letters  exchanged  by 
M.  Caillaux  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in 
connection  with  the  settlement. 

I.  TEXT  OF  THE  AGREEMENT 

The  British  and  French  governments  hav- 
ing arrived  at  a  definite  settlement  of  the 
debts  due  by  France  to  Great  Britain  arising 
out  of  the  great  war,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized  by  their  respective  governments, 
subject  to  such  ratification  as  may  be  re- 
quired, have  agreed  as  follows : 

1.  France  agrees  to  pay  and  Great  Britain 
to  accept  the  following  annuities  in  full  and 
final  settlement  (subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  7  of  this  agreement)  of  the  war  debt 
due  by  France  to  Great  Britain,  in  respect 
of  which  Great  Britain  holds  sterling  Treas- 
ury bills  to  the  value  of  £653,127,900,  viz : 

During  the  financial  year  1926-1927,  £4,000,- 
000;  1927-28,  £6,000,000;  1928-29,  £8,000,000; 
1929-30,  £10,000,000;  1930-31  to  1956-57  in- 
clusive, £12,500,000;  1957-58  to  1987-88  in- 
clusive, £14,000,000. 

The  above  payments  will  be  made  in  ster- 
ling at  the  Bank  of  England  in  London  in 
equal  half-yearly  installments  on  the  15th  of 
September  and  the  15th  of  March  of  each 
year,  so  that  the  first  installment  shall  be 
paid  on  the  15th  of  September,  1926,  and  the 
last  installment  on  the  15th  of  March,  1988. 

2.  France    will    issue    and    deliver   to    the 
British  Treasury  on  or  before  the  15th   of 
September,  1926,  a  bond  in  respect  of  each 
of  the  installments  provided  for  in  Article  1 
of  this  agreement. 

3.  The  payments  due  under  all  bonds  issued 
in  accordance  with  this  agreement  shall  be 
made  without  deduction  for,  and  shall  be  ex- 
empt from,  any  and  all  taxes  and  other  pub- 
lic dues,   present  or  future,   imposed  by   or 
under  the  authority  of  France  or  any  po- 
litical    or     local     taxing     authority     within 
France. 


4.  France  at  her  option  upon  not  less  than 
ninety   days'   notice   to   Great   Britain   may 
postpone  the  payments  of  one  part,  not  ex- 
ceeding one-half  of   any   of  the   half-yearly 
installments  due  under  Article  1,  to  any  sub- 
sequent 15th  of  September  or  15th  of  March 
not  more  than  three  years  distant  from  its 
due  date,  but  only  on  condition  that,  in  case 
France  shall  at  any  time  exercise  this  option 
as  to  payment  of  any  installments  falling  due 
in  the  third  succeeding  year,  they  cannot  be 
postponed  at  all  unless  and  until  the  install- 
ments due  three  years,  two  years  and  one 
year    previous    thereto   shall   actually    have 
been  paid  in  full. 

All  such  postponed  payments  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum, 
payable  half-yearly. 

5.  If  at  any  time  it  appears  that  the  aggre- 
gate payments  effectively  received  by  Great 
Britain  under  the  allied  war  debt  funding 
agreements  and  on  account  of  reparations  or 
of  liberation  bonds  exceed  the  aggregate  pay- 
ments effectively  made  by  Great  Britain  to 
the    Government    of   the    United    States    of 
America   in   respect   of  war   debts,   account 
shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  British  Treasury, 
interest  at  5  per  cent  being  allowed  on  both 
sides  of  the  account;   and  if  that  account 
shows  that  receipts  exceed  payments,  Great 
Britain  will  credit  France  against  the  pay- 
ments next  due  by  France  under  Article  1 
of  this  agreement  with   such   proportion   of 
that  excess  as  the  payments  effectively  made 
by  France  under  Article  4  of  this  agreement 
bear   to   the   aggregate   sums   effectively   re- 
ceived by  Great  Britain  under  all  the  allied 
war  debt  funding  agreements.     Thereafter  a 
similar  account  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  Brit- 
ish Treasury  each  year  and  any  further  ex- 
cess  of   receipts   over  payments   shall   each 
year  give  rise  to  the  credit  to  France  of  a 
proportion  of  such  excess  calculated  in  the 
manner  indicated  above.    On  the  other  hand, 
a  deficit  shall  be  made  good  by  an  increase 
in  the  payments  next  due  by  France  up  to  a 
similar  proportion  of  such  deficit  within  the 
limit  of  the  total  amounts  of  the  credits  al- 
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ready  allowed  to  France  under  this  article. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  any  capital 
sums,  which  may  hereafter  be  realized  by 
Great  Britain  in  respect  of  reparations  or 
liberation  bonds,  will  be  taken  at  their  an- 
nual value,  taking  account  of  amortization. 

6.  Accounts   relating  to   the   war   debt   of 
France    to    Great    Britain    shall    be    finally 
closed  and  the  British  Treasury  shall  be  en- 
titled to  retain  any  sums  credited  or  to  be 
credited   to    France   in   respect   of   such   ac- 
counts.     Save    as    provided    in    this    agree- 
ment the  contracting  parties  and  their  agents 
reciprocally  renounce  all  claims  or  counter- 
claims against  the  other  contracting  party  or 
their    agents    in    respect   of   the    above-men- 
tioned accounts,  or  the  services  and  supplies 
to  which  they  relate. 

7.  The  sum  of  £53,500,000  shall  remain  as 
a    non-interest-bearing    debt    of    France    to 
Great  Britain,   repayment  of  which  will  be 
settled  by  a  further  agreement.     Meanwhile, 
the  British  Government  will  retain  (without 
interest)  against  this  debt  the  gold  remitted 
to  London  by  the  French  Government  during 
the  war  under  the  Calais  agreement. 

8.  Upon   the   execution   of  this   agreement 
and   the    delivery   to    Great   Britain    of   the 
bonds  of  France,  to  be  issued  hereunder,  duly 
executed,   the   British   Treasury   will   cancel 
and  surrender  to  France  the  French  Treas- 
ury bills  at  present  held  by  Great  Britain. 

Done  in  duplicate,  both  in  English  and  in 
French,  the  original  English  text  being  the 
authentic  in  case  of  difference,  this  12th  day 
of  July,  1926. 


II.  CAILLAUX-CHURCHILL  LETTERS 

DEAR  MR.  CHURCHILL: 

In  assuming  the  responsibility  of  signing 
the  agreement  for  the  settlement  of  the 
French  war  debt  to  Great  Britain  and  thereby 
accepting  payment  of  the  annuities  fixed  on 
the  sole  credit  of  France,  I  feel  bound  to  ex- 
plain that  the  payments  and  transfers  across 
the  exchange  of  the  amounts  required  to  as- 
sure fulfillment  of  the  debt  settlement  with 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  inevi- 
tably depend  largely  on  the  continued  trans- 
fer of  receipts  from  Germany  under  the 
Dawes  Plan.  If,  therefore,  for  reasons  out- 
side of  the  control  of  France,  such  receipts 
should  cease  completely,  or  to  an  extent 
greater  than  one-half,  a  new  situation  would 
be  created  and  the  French  Government  re- 


serves the  right  in  such  an  event  of  asking 
the  British  Government  to  reconsider  the 
question  in  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances 
then  prevailing. 

It  is  subject  to  this  express  reservation 
that  I  am  ready  to  sign  the  agreement  which 
we  have  drawn  up. 

J.  CAILLAUX. 

DEAR  MONSIEUR  CAILLAUX: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  July  12.  As 
I  have  explained,  His  Majesty's  Government 
must  maintain  that  the  position  of  the  settle- 
ment which  we  have  arrived  at  of  the  French 
war  debt  to  this  country  depends,  like  that  of 
the  debt  itself,  on  the  sole  credit  of  France. 
You  will  realize  that  in  the  hypothetical  cir- 
cumstances you  mention  Great  Britain  would 
already  have  suffered  a  diminution  of  re- 
ceipts from  the  Dawes  scheme,  which  we 
have  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the 
various  debt  settlements,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  factors  which  would  have  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  event  of  any  reconsideration  of 
the  question  being  desired  by  the  French 
Government.  Subject  to  this  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  statement  that  you  make. 

In  the  event  of  any  modification  being 
made  I  should  expect,  in  order  to  secure 
equal  treatment  among  creditors,  that  the 
other  creditors  of  France  would  take  into 
consideration  a  corresponding  modification 
of  the  debts  due  to  them. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  M.  Caillaux, 
Yours  sincerely, 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 


THE  MOSUL  TREATY 

XOTE—  Following  is  the  text  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Iraq  and 
Turkey  regarding  the  Mosul  question.  The 
Treaty — which  was  signed  in  Angora  on  June 
5  by  Sir  Ronald  Lindsay,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador, for  Great  Britain;  Colonel  Nuri  Said, 
Acting  Minister  of  National  Defense,  for 
Iraq:  and  Dr.  Tewfik  Rushdi  Bey,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  for  Turkey,  and  was 
ratified  by  the  Grand  National  Assembly  of 
Turkey  oil  June  7  and  by  the  Iraqi  Parlia- 
ment on  June  14 — consists  of  18  articles  and 
an  annex.  Of  these  the  first  two  together 
with  the  annex  describe  in  detail  the  new 
frontier  which  is  shown  on  the  adjoining 
map.  It  differs  from  the  so-called  Brussels 
Line,  laid  down  as  a  provisional  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  areas  to  be  occupied 
respectively  by  Turkish  troops  on  the  north 
and  the  Anglo-Iraqi  forces  on  the  south  in 
October,  1924,  and  adopted  as  the  boundary 
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by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
December,  1925,  in  that  a  small  modification 
involving  some  three  square  miles  of  moun- 
tain has  been  introduced  by  the  Treaty  in 
order  to  allow  the  direct  road  between  Ala- 
mun  and  Ashuta  to  be  in  Turkish  territory. 
The  Treaty  then  continues : 

ARTICLE  3. 

A  boundary  commission  shall  be  appointed 
to  trace  on  the  ground  the  frontier  defined  in 
article  1.  This  commission  shall  be  composed 
of  two  representatives  appointed  by  the  Turk- 
ish Government,  two  representatives  ap- 
pointed jointly  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
and  the  Government  of  Iraq,  and  a  president, 
who  shall  be  a  Swiss  national,  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration, if  he  is  willing  to  do  so. 

The  commission  shall  meet  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  any  case  within  six  months  from 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

The  decisions  of  the  commission  shall  be 
taken  by  a  majority  and  shall  be  binding  on 
all  the  High  Contracting  Parties. 

The  boundary  commission  shall  endeavor 
in  all  cases  to  follow  as  nearly  as  may  be 
possible  the  definitions  given  in  the  present 
Treaty. 

The  expenses  of  the  commission  shall  be 
divided  equally  between  Turkey  and  Iraq. 

The  States  concerned  undertake  to  give 
assistance  to  the  boundary  commission,  either 
directly  or  through  local  authorities,  in  every- 
thing that  concerns  the  accommodation,  labor, 
materials  (sign  posts,  boundary  marks) 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  task. 

They  undertake  further  to  safeguard  the 
trigonometrical  points,  signs,  posts  or  frontier 
marks  erected  by  the  commission. 

The  boundary  marks  shall  be  placed  so  as 
to  be  visible  from  each  other.  They  shall  be 
numbered,  and  their  position  and  their  num- 
ber shall  be  noted  on  a  cartographic  docu- 
ment. 

The  definite  record  of  the  boundary  laid 
down,  and  the  maps  and  documents  attached 
thereto  shall  be  made  out  in  triplicate,  of 
which  two  copies  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Governments  of  the  two  interested  States, 
and  the  third  to  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic,  in  order  that  authentic 
copies  may  be  delivered  to  the  Powers  signa- 
tory of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne. 

ARTICLE  4. 

The  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  ceded  to  Iraq  in  virtue  of  the  pro- 


visions of  article  1  is  regulated  by  articles  30- 
36  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne.  The  High 
Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  right  of 
option  provided  for  in  articles  31,  32  and  34 
of  the  said  Treaty  may  be  exercised  during  a 
period  of  12  months  from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Turkey  reserves  nevertheless  her  liberty  of 
action  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  recognition 
of  the  option  of  such  of  the  above-mentioned 
inhabitants  as  may  opt  for  Turkish  nation- 
ality. 

ARTICLE  5 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  ac- 
cepts as  definite  and  inviolable  the  frontier 
line  fixed  by  article  1  and  undertakes  to 
make  no  attempt  to  alter  it. 

CHAPTER  II 

Neighborly  Relations 

ARTICLE  6 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake 
reciprocally  to  oppose  by  all  means  in  their 
power  any  preparations  made  by  one  or  more 
armed  individuals  with  the  object  of  commit- 
ting acts  of  pillage  or  brigandage  in  the 
neighboring  frontier  zone  and  to  prevent 
them  from  crossing  the  frontier. 

ARTICLE  7 

Whenever  the  competent  authorities  desig- 
nated in  article  11  learn  that  preparations 
are  being  made  by  one  or  more  armed  indi- 
viduals with  the  object  of  committing  acts  of 
pillage  or  brigandage  in  the  neighboring  fron- 
tier zone  they  shall  reciprocally  inform  each 
other  without  delay. 

ARTICLE  8 

The  competent  authorities  designated  in 
article  11  shall  reciprocally  inform  each  other 
as  quickly  as  possible  of  any  act  of  pillage 
or  brigandage  which  may  have  been  perpe- 
trated on  their  territory.  The  authorities  of 
the  party  receiving  the  notice  shall  make 
every  effort  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
authors  of  such  acts  from  crossing  the  fron- 
tier. 

ARTICLE  9 

In  the  event  of  one  or  more  armed  indi- 
viduals, guilty  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor 
in  the  neighboring  frontier  zone,  succeeding 
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in  taking  refuge  in  the  other  frontier  zone, 
the  authorities  of  the  latter  zone  are  bound 
to  arrest  such  individuals  in  order  to  deliver 
them,  in  conformity  with  the  law,  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  other  party  whose  nationals 
they  are,  together  with  their  booty  and  their 
arms. 

ABTICLE  10 

The  frontier  zone  to  which  this  chapter  of 
the  present  Treaty  shall  apply  is  the  whole 
of  the  frontier  which  separates  Turkey  from 
Iraq  and  a  zone  75  kilometers  in  width  on 
each  side  of  that  frontier. 

ABTICLE  11 

The  competent  authorities  to  whom  the 
execution  of  this  chapter  of  the  Treaty  is 
entrusted  are  the  following: 

For  the  organization  of  general  co-opera- 
tion and  responsibility  for  the  measures  to  be 
taken : 

On  the  Turkish  side:  the  military  com- 
mandant of  the  frontier; 

On  the  Iraq  side :  the  mutessarifs  of  Mosul 
and  of  Arbil. 

For  the  exchange  of  local  information  and 
urgent  communications: 

On  the  Turkish  side:  the  authorities  ap- 
pointed with  the  consent  of  the  Valis; 

On  the  Iraq  side :  the  kaimakams  of  Zakho, 
Amadia,  Zibar,  and  Rowanduz. 

The  Turkish  and  Iraq  governments  may, 
for  administrative  reasons,  modify  the  list  of 
their  competent  authorities,  giving  notice  of 
such  modification  either  through  the  perma- 
nent frontier  commission  provided  for  in 
article  13  or  through  the  diplomatic  channel. 

ARTICLE  12 

The  Turkish  and  Iraq  authorities  shall  re- 
frain from  all  correspondence  of  an  official 
or  political  nature  with  the  chiefs,  sheikhs, 
or  other  members  of  tribes  which  are  na- 
tionals of  the  other  State  and  which  are 
actually  in  the  territory  of  that  State. 

They  shall  not  permit  in  the  frontier  zone 
any  organization  for  propaganda  or  meeting 
directed  against  either  State. 

ARTICLE  13 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  chapter  of  this 
Treaty,  and,  in  general,  the  maintenance  of 
good  neighborly  relations  on  the  frontier, 
there  shall  be  set  up  a  permanent  Frontier 


Commission  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
officials  appointed  from  time  to  time  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Turkish  and  Iraq  govern- 
ments, respectively.  This  commission  shall 
meet  at  least  once  every  six  months,  or 
oftener  if  circumstances  require  it. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission, 
which  shall  meet  alternately  in  Turkey  and 
in  Iraq,  to  endeavor  to  settle  amicably  all 
questions  concerning  the  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  of  the  Treaty,  and 
any  other  frontier  question  on  which  an 
agreement  shall  not  have  been  reached  be- 
tween the  local  frontier  officials  concerned. 

The  commission  shall  meet  for  the  first 
time  at  Zakho  within  two  months  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

CHAPTER  III 

General  Provisions 

ARTICLE  14 

With  the  object  of  enlarging  the  field  of 
common  interests  between  the  two  countries, 
the  Iraq  Government  shall  pay  to  the  Turk- 
ish Government  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty  10  per  cent  on  all  royalties  which 
it  shall  receive: 

(a)  from  the  Turkish  Petroleum  Com- 
pany under  article  10  of  its  concession  of  the 
14th  March,  1925; 

(&)  from  such  companies  or  persons  as 
may  exploit  oil  under  the  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle 6  of  the  above-mentioned  concession; 

(c)  from  such  subsidiary  companies  as 
may  be  constituted  under  the  provisions  of 
article  33  of  the  above-mentioned  concession. 

ARTICLE  15 

The  Turkish  and  Iraq  governments  agree 
to  enter  into  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  an  extradition 
treaty  in  accordance  with  the  usages  pre- 
vailing among  friendly  States. 

ARTICLE  16 

The  Iraq  Government  undertakes  not  to 
disturb  or  molest  any  persons  established  on 
its  territory  on  account  of  their  political 
opinions  or  conduct  in  favor  of  Turkey  up 
to  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  present 
Treaty,  and  to  grant  them  full  and  complete 
amnesty. 

All  sentences  pronounced  under  the  above 
heading  shall  be  annulled,  and  all  proceed- 
ings already  instituted  shall  be  stayed. 
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ARTICLE  17 

The  present  Treaty  shall  come  into  force 
on  the  date  of  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Chapter  II  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  re- 
main in  force  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty. 

After  the  termination  of  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
shall  have  the  right  to  denounce  this  chap- 
ter in  so  far  as  its  provisions  concern  that 
party,  the  denunciation  taking  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  notice  thereof  shall 
have  been  given. 

ARTICLE  18 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by 
each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  and 
the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  An- 
gora as  soon  as  possible.  Certified  copies  of 
the  Treaty  shall  be  communicated  to  each  of 
the  States  signatory  of  the  Treaties  of  Lau- 
sanne. 


MANIFESTO    OF  THE    BRITISH 
TRADE  UNIONS  COUNCIL 

NOTE. — Following  is  the  text  of  the  Declara- 
tion issued  by  the  British  Trades  Union 
Congress  General  Council  on  the  subject  of 
the  general  industrial  situation  resulting 
from  the  general  strike.  The  Declaration 
is  dated  July  2,  and  is  signed  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Pugh,  chairman,  and  Mr.  Walter  M. 
Citrine,  acting  secretary  of  the  council. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  has  maintained  a  deliberate  silence 
with  regard  to  its  policy  in  the  national 
stoppage  pending  an  opportunity  to  submit 
its  case  in  justification  of  that  policy  to  a 
meeting  of  the  executives  of  the  trade  unions 
under  whose  authority  the  council  acted. 
While  maintaining  that  attitude,  the  deter- 
mined attacks  which  the  government  and  the 
employers  continue  to  make  upon  the  trade 
union  movement,  along  with  the  serious  at- 
tempt they  are  making  to  reduce  the  work- 
ers' standards  of  life,  make  it  necessary  for 
the  General  Council  to  state  its  position  re- 
garding recent  developments.  The  govern- 
ment did  not  scruple  to  distort  the  record  of 
the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  general 
stoppage,  to  misrepresent  its  purpose  and  the 
motives  for  its  termination.  They  have  con- 
tinued this  policy  in  order  to  further  their 
reactionary  plans. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mining  dis- 
pute continues,  that  the  government  is  using 
its  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
enforc*  legislation  to  increase  working  hours 
and  that  some  of  its  principal  spokesmen 
have  indicated  an  anti-trade  union  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  the  Council  has 
decided  that  the  attention  of  the  movement 
should  be  concentrated  upon  resistance  to  the 
government's  proposals.  These  involve  a  re- 
version to  the  eight-hour  day  and  drastic  re- 
ductions of  wages,  mark  a  lamentable  and 
shameful  acceptance  by  the  government  of 
the  mine  owners'  policy,  and  represent  a 
complete  departure  from  the  understanding 
upon  which  the  General  Council  felt  justified 
in  bringing  the  stoppage  to  an  end.  By  their 
present  policy  it  appears  to  be  the  settled 
intention  of  the  government  and  the  employ- 
ers to  starve  the  miners  into  subjection. 
During  the  general  stoppage  the  Prime  Min- 
ister declared  that  when  it  was  terminated 
he  would  use  every  effort  to  secure  a  fair 
settlement  of  the  mining  problem.  In  the 
message  broadcast  by  wireless  in  the  midst 
of  the  strike,  Mr.  Baldwin  said : 

I  wish  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I  can  that  the 
government  is  not  fighting  to  lower  the 
standards  of  the  miners  or  any  other  section 
of  the  workers.  That  suggestion  is  being 
spread  abroad.  It  is  not  true.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  honest  person  can  doubt  that 
my  whole  desire  is  to  maintain  the  standard 
of  living  of  every  worker,  and  that  I  am 
ready  to  press  the  employers  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  this  end  consistent  with  keeping  the 
industry  itself  in  order. 

The  proposals  of  the  government  belie  the 
Prime  Minister's  declaration.  Not  only  are 
they  seeking  to  enforce  by  legislation  the 
mine-owners'  policy  of  increased  hours  and 
reduced  wages  in  the  mining  industry,  but 
pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
boards  of  guardians  to  curtail  relief  even  to 
the  women  and  children.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  scaremongering  and  misrepresenta- 
tions to  prevent  relief  coming  from  other 
countries,  and  it  would  appear  that  a  policy 
is  being  pursued  to  surround  the  mining  com- 
munity with  a  cordon  of  famine  and  despair. 
The  government  has  been  false  to  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  Washington  Hours  Convention, 
and  if  it  succeeds  in  its  effort  to  enforce 
longer  hours  in  the  mining  industry,  this 
will  tend  to  stimulate  the  attempts  that  have 
already  been  made  to  lengthen  hours  in  other 
industries,  both  nationally  and  interna- 
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tionally.  This  attack  upon  hours  is,  above 
everything  else,  an  attack  upon  the  standards 
of  the  trade  union  movement. 

The  labor  movement  must  offer  the  most 
determined  resistance  to  this  policy.  The 
reactionary  forces  behind  the  government  be- 
lieve that  the  trade  union  movement  has  had 
a  set-back,  and  that  it  is  a  favorable  moment 
for  their  attack.  The  renewal  of  the  attack 
upon  Russia  is  definite  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  reaction  in  the  government.  The 
General  Council  warns  the  government  and 
the  country  that  the  policy  now  being  pur- 
sued is  calculated  to  provoke  a  conflict  the 
end  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen.  The  trade 
union  movement  is  not  broken,  nor  is  its  ca- 
pacity for  resistance  diminished.  In  all  es- 
sentials its  solidarity  is  greater;  it  is  more 
conscious  and  purposeful  as  the  result  of  the 
greatest  strike  in  its  history.  The  Council 
is  confident  that  it  can  rely  upon  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  the  rank  and  file  so  splen- 
didly demonstrated  during  the  national  stop- 
page to  avoid  internal  dissentions,  to  unify 
our  forces,  to  develop  and  strengthen  our 
organization.  Complete  unity  and  the  use 
of  all  our  resources  are  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  present  situation.  The  fullest  efforts 
must  be  made  for  sustained  financial  aid  for 
the  miners  and  all  workers  victimized  or  im- 
prisoned in  the  struggle.  Trades  councils 
and  relief  committees  should  develop  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  utmost  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  local  authorities  to  ensure  the 
free  granting  of  adequate  relief. 

Pressure  must  also  be  exerted  upon  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  to  oppose  the  govern- 
ment's anti-trade  union  policy,  and  to  create 
public  support  for  the  constructive  solution 
of  the  mining  problem  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posals of  the  labor  movement.  The  Council 
proposes  at  the  most  opportune  moment  to 
organize  a  national  campaign  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  up  the  trade  unions  and 
securing  for  them  100  per  cent  and  develop- 
ing local  activity  through  the  trades  councils. 
Meanwhile  every  effort  should  be  made — 

(a)  To   organize    opposition    to    the   reac- 
tionary  and   anti-trade  union  policy   of  the 
government ; 

(b)  Deal  with  cases  of  victimization  and 
unjust  police  persecution ;  and 

(c)  Create  public  support  for  the  construc- 
tive   solution    of    the    mining    problem    em- 
bodied   in    the    labor   movement's    own    pro- 
posals. 

The  Council  calls  upon  every  trade  union- 


ist, every  worker,  to  assist  in  this  movement. 
It  calls  upon  the  trades  councils  to  work  in 
their  districts  with  the  same  care  and  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  they  organized  during 
the  national  strike.  Let  the  opponents  of  our 
movement  see  that  we  are  as  united  and  as 
determined  as  ever.  The  General  Council 
welcomes  helpful  criticism,  but  malicious  and 
disruptive  attacks  play  the  enemy's  game. 
Do  not  let  us  divide  our  ranks  and  weaken 
our  forces  in  the  present  struggle. 

The  General  Council  appeals  for  the  full- 
est financial  support  from  its  affiliated  unions 
and  the  general  public  to  its  fund  for  the 
assistance  of  the  miners  and  their  children 
and  for  all  victimized  workers  and  for  re- 
sisting the  attacks  on  the  trade  unions  and 
trade  union  standards.  All  moneys  must  be 
sent  to  the  secretary,  Trades  Union  Congress 
Relief  Fund,  32,  Eccleston-square,  London, 
S.  W.  1. 


News  in  Brief 


THE  BOLIVAR  COMMEMORATIVE  CONFERENCE, 
which  opened  in  Panama  on  June  18,  ap- 
proved on  June  25  a  resolution  providing  for 
the  formation  of  a  League  of  American  Na- 
tions. This  League  shall  be  one  which,  "ac- 
cording to  the  modern  conception  of  inter- 
national law  and  upon  the  basis  of  the  jurid- 
ical equality  of  nations,  shall  carry  out  the 
ideals  of  union  and  justice  which  inspired  the 
holding  of  the  First  Conference  of  Panama, 
called  by  Bolivar  in  1826."  The  delegates  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Panama  Conference 
refrained  from  voting  upon  the  above  reso- 
lution on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  in- 
structions from  their  government  to  vote  on 
matters  pertaining  to  political  organization. 

THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  SPAIN  AND  COLOMBIA 
have  come  to  a  general  agreement  favorable 
to  the  granting  by  Spain  to  Colombia  of  a 
loan  of  100,000,000  pesetas.  The  proceeds  will 
be  expended  in  the  construction  of  highways 
and  railroads,  under  the  direction  of  Spanish 
engineers,  using  Spanish  machinery  and  ma- 
terials. This  is  the  first  government  loan 
made  by  Spain  to  a  Latin-American  republic. 
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REPORTS  FROM  SANTIAGO  indicate  that  nego- 
tiations are  being  carried  on  there  through 
representatives  of  Bolivia  for  a  settlement  of 
an  old  dispute  through  the  cession  of  the 
provinces  in  question  to  Bolivia  for  a  pecuni- 
ary consideration. 

A    REMARKABLE    TRIBUTE    WAS    PAID    by    the 

Hungarian  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  Jeremiah 
Smith,  Jr.,  when  he  relinquished  his  post  as 
Commissioner  for  Hungary.  A  resolution 
of  thanks,  unanimously  adopted,  contained 
the  following  words : 

"Son  of  a  nation  glorious  and  rich,"  said 
President  Scitovsky,  "Mr.  Smith  assumed  a 
delicate  task,  replete  with  responsibilities,  in 
a  country  poor  and  mutilated.  He  accom- 
plished a  task,  which  is  often  unpopular, 
not  only  with  impartiality,  but  with  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  soul  of  the  Hungarian  na- 
tion." 

THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION  OF  HUNGARY  at  the 
end  of  1925  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Nat- 
ional Bank  of  Hungary,  near  a  sound  foot- 
ing, according  to  a  report  recently  made  pub- 
lic by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  the 
United  States.  The  League  of  Nations, 
therefore,  will  appoint  no  successor  to  the 
retiring  Commissioner  General,  Jeremiah 
Smith,  Jr.  Jeremiah  Smith,  the  American 
lawyer,  who  recently  completed  his  work  of 
reorganizing  Hungary's  finances,  presented 
his  salary  of  $100,000  for  his  two  years'  work 
to  the  Hungarian  people.  He  told  Premier 
Bethlen  that  the  friendship  and  appreciation 
of  the  Hungarian  people  were  all  that  he 
wished  for  his  services. 

AT    A    RECENT    CONFERENCE    OF    THE    LITTLE 

ENTENTE,  Mr.  Ninchich  announced  that  rela- 
tions between  Jugoslavia  and  Greece  were 
amicable.  On  the  important  question  of 
transit  from  Serbia  to  the  sea  via  Salonika, 
an  agreement  on  fundamentals  has  been 
reached,  only  the  technical  side  remaining  to 
be  settled. 

AT    A    RECENT    MEETING    OF    THE    COUNCIL    Of 

the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
upon  which  the  United  States  is  represented, 
it  was  decided  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
governments  to  the  dangerous  economic  con- 
dition in  Europe.  The  present  condition  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  due  principally 
to  the  War.  Among  other  things  it  recom- 
mends abolition  or  modification  of  trade  bar- 


riers and  stabilization  of  currencies.  The 
situation  is  acute  and  remedies  should  be 
immediate,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Council. 

A    CONGRESS    OF    SETTLEMENT    WORKERS    from 

all  parts  of  the  world  was  held  in  Paris 
June  30  to  July  5.  One  of  the  chief  questions 
to  be  taken  up  is  the  establishment  of  an 
international  clearing-house  for  the  quick  ex- 
change of  new  ideas  in  settlement  work,  so 
that  the  whole  world  can  profit  by  them  at 
once.  America  now  leads  the  world  in  settle- 
ment work,  with  500  active  centers  and  eighty 
schools  of  music. 

THE  INTER-AMERICAN  WOMEN'S  CONGRESS, 
meeting  in  Panama  in  June,  approved  a  reso- 
lution to  send  a  fraternal  message  to  all 
women  of  America,  requesting  their  influence 
in  their  respective  countries  to  obtaining  fra- 
ternity among  the  nations  of  America  until 
the  desired  universal  peace  is  reached. 

THE  PASSPORT  CONFERENCE  HELD  IN  GENEVA 
in  May  produced  at  least  two  useful  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  of  the  visa  nuis- 
ance. One  was  that  no  nation  should  at- 
tempt to  profit  financially  out  of  visas; 
another,  that  a  visa  should  be  good  for  two 
years. 

THE  EXHIBIT  OF  KBUPP,  the  German  gun 
manufacturer,  to  the  Leipzig  spring  fair, 
while  as  large  as  in  1914,  was  of  very  differ- 
ent character.  It  consisted  this  year  of  tex- 
tile motors,  cash  registers,  cinema  projectors, 
steam  boilers,  metal  packings,  heating  plates, 
steam  ovens,  and  Diesel  engines. 

A  STAINED-GLASS  WINDOW  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Westminster  Abbey  by  James  W. 
Gerard,  formerly  American  Ambassador  to 
Germany.  The  window  is  a  memorial  to 
British  war  prisoners.  In  his  message,  read 
at  the  dedication,  Mr.  Gerard  said,  "Let  us 
forget  the  bitterness  of  those  days  and  work 
together — British,  German,  and  American — 
for  a  saner,  better,  and  more  kindly  world." 

THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  MOTION  PICTURE 
CONGRESS  is  to  meet  in  Paris,  September  27 
to  October  3,  1926.  Its  purpose  is  to  gather 
data  on  the  cinema  industry  from  the  social, 
political,  economic,  educational,  artistic,  and 
technical  standpoints.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions has  named  E.  L.  Bernays  commissioner 
for  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bernays  will  ap- 
point delegates  to  the  congress. 
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TWO   MILLION   FEET  OF   MOTION-PICTURE   FILM 

of  American  troops  in  the  World  War  are 
now  available  for  commercial  motion-picture 
houses,  providing  they  are  shown  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Department  of  War.  They  constitute  the  en- 
tire collection  made  by  the  Signal  Corps  of 
the  Army  before,  during,  and  immediately 
after  the  war.  Not  more  than  10,000  feet  of 
these  films  have  ever  been  seen  by  the  public. 
Under  the  Creel  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation there  was  careful  censorship  of 
the  pictures  shown.  All  censorship  is  now 
lifted.  The  War  Department  stipulates  that 
the  films  shall  not  be  used  for  any  propa- 
ganda purposes  through  changing  of  titles 
nor  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  depict  the 
historical  or  graphic  events  for  which  they 
were  originally  intended. 

A  WORLD-POWEB  CONFERENCE  will  be  held  in 
Basle,  Switzerland,  August  31  to  September 
12.  During  this  time  eminent  engineers  will 
consider  the  reconciling  of  inland  navigation' 
interests  with  extended  use  of  lakes  and 
rivers  for  the  development  of  electric  power. 
From  July  1  to  September  15  there  will  also 
be  at  Basle  an  international  exhibition  for 
inland  navigation  and  the  utilization  of 
hydraulic  power. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA  intends 
to  enlarge  the  great  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
system,  now  longer  than  any  single  line  in 
the  United  States,  so  that  it  will  feed  a 
greater  area  and  link  up  a  number  of  im- 
portant points.  The  total  mileage  will  be  in- 
creased to  more  than  6,210  miles  and  be 
completed  within  ten  years.  Lines  will  tap 
the  grain  regions  of  Siberia  and  will  tend  to 
lower  rates  to  ports  on  the  Black  Sea.  Im- 
portant coal  regions  and  gold  fields  will  be 
connected  also  with  the  main  system. 

Two  NEW  AIR  LINES  will  be  operated  this 
summer  by  the  Netherlands  Royal  Air  Com- 
pany. They  will  be  daily,  eight-hour  trips, 
with  time  in  each  case  for  lunch  at  Amster- 
dam. One  trip  will  be  a  Paris-Amsterdam- 
Malmo  line,  the  other  London-Amsterdam- 
Ma  1  mo.  In  Malmo  connections  will  be  made 
with  the  night  express -for  Stockholm. 

PROF.  AUGUSTUS  O.  THOMAS,  president  of 
the  World  Federation  of  Education  Associa- 
tions, spoke  before  the  National  Education 
Association  in  Philadelphia  in  June. 


Asserting  that  the  hope  of  world  peace  is 
in  childhood,  sincere  and  unprejudiced,  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  added:  "Education  is  the  dy- 
namic power  which  governs  the  trend  of 
civilization.  It  will  prevent  disaster  if  prop- 
erly administered.  It  can  build  up  a  love  of 
mankind,  a  universal  brotherhood,  without 
doing  violence  to  love  of  country.  While  we 
all  are  in  favor  of  the  development  of  an  in- 
tense patriotism  as  a  national  defense,  hu- 
manitarianism  is  a  greater  virtue." 

PLANS  FOB  THE  MEETING  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations,  which 
is  to  take  place  next  year  in  Toronto,  are 
well  under  way.  One  of  the  points  to  be 
stressed  is  the  teaching  of  children  every- 
where the  virtues  of  children  of  other  lands. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  LABOR  has  recently  issued  a  brief 
statistical  summary  showing  what  was  ac- 
complished by  the  Bureau  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1925,  under  the  Maternity 
and  Infancy  act.  It  reports  the  establish- 
ment of  506  new  permanent  child  health  cen- 
ters. More  than  31,000  mothers  attended 
mothers'  classes,  and  1,300  little  mothers' 
classes  were  held.  The  Bureau  also  an- 
nounces the  production  of  three  motion-pic- 
ture films,  entitled  "Our  Children,"  "Well- 
born," and  "Posture."  These  films  will  be 
loaned  free  to  responsible  persons  on  con- 
dition that  the  borrower  pays  expressage 
both  ways  and  agrees  to  be  responsible  for 
their  return  in  good  order. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOB 
has  published  a  pamphlet  showing  the  diffi- 
culty for  the  poor  man  in  obtaining  justice 
because  of  legal  delays,  costs,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  lawyers.  Ex-President  Taft, 
in  the  introduction,  pleads  for  public  defend- 
ers so  that  the  poor  may  have  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  In  Texas  alone  493 
claims  were  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  wages  aggregating  $200,000  un- 
paid by  employers,  most  of  which  were  never 
collected. 

"THE  JITSUGO  No  HAWAII,"  a  Japanese 
monthly  magazine  published  in  Hawaii,  will 
celebrate  its  fifteenth  anniversary  in  August 
with  a  peace  number.  This  issue  will  run  to 
500  pages  and  will  be  printed  in  both  Japa- 
nese and  English. 
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THE  GREEK  GOVERNMENT  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  a  New  York  firm  of  engineers  for 
the  draining  and  reclaiming  of  300  square 
miles  in  the  plains  of  Macedonia.  When 
freed  from  malaria,  this  district  will  accom- 
modate 25,000  families  of  Greek  refugees 
from  Asia  Minor. 

FlDAC,    A    FEDERATION    OF    WAR    VETERANS    Of 

nine  nations,  with  a  membership  of  about 
10,000,000  veterans  of  the  World  War  and 
their  families,  is  this  year  devoting  a  large 
part  of  its  attention  to  international  educa- 
tion as  a  means  to  closer  understanding  and 
peace  between  nations.  Its  next  congress  will 
be  held  in  Paris  in  1927. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  CONTEST  has  been  announced 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  and  recommended  to  all  communi- 
ties in  Pacific  lands  for  adoption.  The  speci- 
fied subjects  are  as  follows :  For  the  7th  and 
8th  grades,  "What  My  Class  Can  Do  to  Pro- 
mote Peace" ;  Grades  9  and  10,  "The  Pan 
Pacific  Union:  Its  Possibilities  in  Promoting 
World  Peace";  Grades  11  and  12,  "Hawaii's 
Unique  Part  in  Promoting  World  Peace." 

IN  CO-OPERATION  with  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Relations,  cosmopolitan  clubs  are 
springing  up  rapidly  throughout  California 
schools  and  colleges.  These  clubs  are  asso- 
ciations of  youth  who  study  and  advocate 
international  understanding,  co-operation, 
and  peace. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NEXT  WAR.  By  John 
Bakeless.  Pp.  318.  Viking  Press,  New 
York,  1926.  Price,  $2.50. 

"It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  wars  are 
still  possible  after  the  terrible  lessons  of 
1914-1918  and  after  the  years  since  the  armis- 
tice, in  which  it  has  been  hard  to  tell  whether 
victor  or  vanquished  face  the  more  distressing 
problems."  So  says  Mr.  Bakeless  as  he  goes 
on  to  show  how  wars  are  caused  by  matters 
deeper  than  man's  repugnance  of  war. 

The  forces  which  really  caused  the  last 
war,  and  which,  he  believes,  are  still  at  work, 


are  to  be  found  in  the  tensions  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  These  tensions  have  relation  to 
population  and  expansion ;  the  Mediterranean 
and  similar  areas;  access  to  the  sea;  irre- 
deutism  and  adjustments  around  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  tensions  he  shows 
how  in  certain  conditions  wars  have  "missed 
fire."  It  was  inevitable  that  at  last  the  time 
came  when  the  explosion  took  place.  The 
spark  and  the  magazine  are  still  here,  and 
he  believes  that  unless  we  take  drastic  meas- 
ures another  war  is  sure.  With  something 
like  grim  humor,  Mr.  Bakeless  runs  over  the 
economic  and  national  problems  now  prevail- 
ing, and  surveys  the  probable  tactics  and 
weapons  of  a  war  ten  to  thirty  years  hence. 

It  is  a  disquieting  picture. 

Strange  to  say,  he  makes  no  sort  of  men- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  the  World 
Court,  nor  does  he  refer  to  any  of  the  many 
efforts  at  co-operation,  the  international  soci- 
eties and  organizations  which  look  to  mutual 
understanding  and  a  gradual  lessening  of  ten- 
sions. 

Yet  he  admits  that  the  strange  thing  is, 
that  though  the  forces  which  he  has  been 
analyzing  are  drawing  us  down  the  road  to 
disaster  and  our  feet  are  all  set  upon  that 
road,  we  go  reluctantly. 

Mr  Bakeless  grasps  political  and  economic 
currents  of  the  modern  world  easily ;  he 
writes  with  velocity  and  spontaneity.  Yet  to 
the  solution  of  this  matter,  so  vital  and  so 
complex,  he  devotes  but  two  brief  paragraphs, 
the  last  two  of  the  book.  We  might  save  the 
day,  he  thinks,  by  spreading  among  the  peo- 
ple a  knowledge  of  the  deep  causes  of  war 
and  by  suppressing  the  peace-at-any-price 
people,  whose  emotionalism  interferes  with 
mental  effort.  "Intelligence  and  good  will 
would  rid  us  of  most  of  our  difficulties," 
though  he  does  not  say  how,  and  unfortu- 
nately intelligence  and  good  will  are  "not 
qualities  likely  to  play  a  large  part  in  our 
planet  for  some  centuries  to  come." 

The  book  is  to  be  commended  for  its  swift 
and  able  analysis  of  world  conditions  and 
their  dangers.  For  remedies  which  are  really 
hopeful,  however,  one  must  look  to  those  pa- 
tient, judicious  workers,  multiplied  many- 
fold  since  the  war,  those  who  build  in  the 
realm  of  education,  arbitration,  international 
organizations  of  various  sorts,  and  particu- 
larly those  who  work  for  international  jus- 
tice. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS.  By 
William  Smith  Culbertson.  Pp.  575.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1925.  Price, 
$3.00. 

Future  success  in  diplomacy  will  doubtless 
depend,  as  Mr.  Culbertson  asserts,  more  and 
more  upon  a  grasp  of  the  political  significance 
of  economic  facts  and  tendencies. 

Therefore  this  well-written  and  histori- 
cally-based study  of  economic  relations  be- 
tween nations  is  appropriate.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  back- 
ground of  the  modern  world,  the  author  takes 
up  the  topics  of  commercial  treaties,  tariff 
bargaining,  the  closed  and  open  door,  and 
foreign  loans  and  investments.  Other  finan- 
cial and  commercial  operations  of  the  State 
come  in  for  attention  as  well. 

The  final  chapter,  headed  "Conferences," 
is  one  not  to  be  lightly  skimmed.  Mr.  Cul- 
bertson advocates  international  law  codifica- 
tion "through  conferences  and  subsequent 
ratification,"  and  recognizes  the  nation  as  the 
basic  unit  of  our  civilization. 

The  author's  identification  with  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  and  the  studies  he 
has  made  for  previous  books  and  articles  give 
him  considerable  authority  on  economic  prob- 
lems. He  is  now  United  States  Minister  to 
Rumania. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  INTERNATIONAL  SANCTIONS. 
By  D.  Mitrany.  Pp.  88.  Oxford  University 
Press,  1925. 

The  word  "sanction,"  which,  till  recently, 
has  meant,  in  English,  merely  approval,  is 
now  used,  internationally,  in  the  French 
sense.  By  this  usage  it  signifies  "a  constraint 
or  coercive  measure,  which  prevents  or  pun- 
ishes violation  and  insures  execution." 

Thus  the  subject  of  Mr.  Mitrany's  book 
stands  squarely  on  his  definition  of  sanction 
as  "international  penalties."  It  is  a  principle 
which  he  says  has  been  accepted  from  the 
very  first  without  discussion.  The  nature  of 
sanctions,  on  the  contrary,  he  admits  to  be 
a  matter  of  violent  disagreement. 

Statesmen,  naturally  and  by  their  office, 
are  obliged  to  seek  first  the  safety  of  their 
own  nations,  no  matter  how  internationally 
minded  the  statesmen  themselves  may  be. 

This  admitted,  he  proceeds  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  idea  of  sanctions  in  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  and  in  the  Geneva  protocol. 
He  sees  that  many  nations  dislike  altogether 


the  military  obligation  in  the  new  interna- 
tional system,  and,  because  the  Covenant  is 
indefinite  regarding  them,  prefer  to  go  no 
further ;  to  "let  sleeping  dogs  lie."  There- 
fore the  Geneva  protocol,  which  was  very 
definite  as  to  sanctions,  failed. 

But  the  admission  of  demilitarized  Ger- 
many to  the  League  of  Nations  will  inevi- 
tably bring  the  matter  to  the  surface  again. 

It  does  not  seem  to  this  British  author  that 
it  is  desirable  to  make  military  sanctions 
obligatory  at  present.  Therefore  the  problem 
is  to  find  some  other  basis  upon  which  in 
ternational  solidarity  may  be  expected. 

To  the  American  reader  this  would  seem 
to  point  to  the  rewriting  or  at  least  re- 
defining of  parts  of  the  League  Covenant 
in  terms  of  equity  rather  than  force. 

The  fourth  and  final  chapter  considers  the 
problem  of  sanctions  as  related  to  American 
policy.  The  economic  weapon  is  the  one  Mr. 
Mitrany  considers  the  most  conformable  with 
western  development.  If  America  had  a 
clear  policy  here,  he  believes  the  peace  of 
Europe  might  be  secured. 

His  suggestion  is  that  the  United  States 
commit  herself  beforehand  not  to  help,  in 
any  way,  a  country  which,  to  her  satisfac- 
tion, has  been  found  guilty  of  aggressive  acts. 
That  would  at  least  clear  the  air  and  would 
not  prevent  the  operations  of  the  League  to- 
ward European  peace.  A  presidential  state- 
ment, in  a  message  to  Congress  or  in  some 
other  public  way,  would,  thinks  Mr.  Mitrany, 
be  sufficient,  even  though  some  future  ad- 
ministration were  free  to  reverse  it.  Such 
a  statement  of  negative  policy  is,  to  his 
mind,  the  minimum  contribution  for  the 
United  States  to  make  to  European  peace. 

THE   NEW    INTERNATIONAL   TEAR   BOOK   FOR 
1925.     Pp.  772.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1926. 

The  annual  publication  of  these  Year 
Books  serves  to  keep  the  International  En- 
cyclopedia up  to  date.  The  book  of  this 
year  is  fully  up  to  standard. 

Persons  interested  in  the  record  of  the 
work  done  by  the  American  Peace  Society 
will  find  the  best  report  under  "Internation- 
alism," that  column  devoted  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  The  conference  of  this 
international  society,  held  in  Washington  last 
October,  was  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  and  for  some  ten 
months  the  arduous  work  of  preparation  was 
carried  on  in  the  Society's  offices. 
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International  topics  and  social  reform 
measures  are  particularly  well  reported  in 
this  year's  book.  The  special  emphasis  in 
the  maps  and  corresponding  articles  this 
time  seems  to  be  South  America  and  the  re- 
publics there  located. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  REFORMEB.  By  Fred- 
erick C.  Howe.  Pp.  352.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York,  1925.  Price,  $3.00. 

Under  this  courageous  title,  branding  him- 
self at  the  outset  as  one  of  an  unloved  group, 
the  author  traces  his  course  from  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  theories  current  in  his  boy- 
hood home  to  a  disillusioned  but  obstinately 
hopeful  liberalism. 

He  records  his  strenuous  and  ardent  ef- 
forts to  cleanse  city  and  State  politics  of  cor- 
ruption. All  the  way  along  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  scrap  one  text-book  idea  of  govern- 
ment after  another.  Failure  and  mistakes, 
misjudgments,  and  readjustment  continually 
followed  his  course. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Howe  gives  interesting 
snap-shots  of  well-known  public  men  with  or 
against  whom  he  worked. 

His  final  disillusionment  he  met  in  Paris 
with  Mr.  Wilson  in  1919.  There  he  found 
that  the  Americans  "were  amateurs,  ama- 
teurs seeking  to  right  the  world  by  moralistic 
appeals  .  .  .  Our  motives  were  honest, 
but  Europe  only  smiled  at  our 
naiveteV' 

The  President  himself,  the  author's  one- 
time hero,  was  the  last  of  his  ideals  to  crum- 
ble and  to  be  reappraised.  He  saw  Mr.  Wil- 
son at  last,  a  man  still  great  as  an  inspirer 
of  his  own  people,  but  one  who  could  not  deal 
with  realities — one  who  finally  failed  be- 
cause he  could  not  face  failure,  and  there- 
fore sacrificed  principles — because,  too,  he 
could  not  bear  criticism  or  advice. 

The  most  interesting  and  thought-provok- 
ing element  in  the  book  is  the  conduct  of  an 
honest  man's  mind  as  he  meets  the  graft, 
injustice,  and  greed  in  much  of  our  political 
life.  He  is  frank  to  cruelty,  but  never  bitter. 
He  has  no  solution.  He  concludes  with  this, 
"I  have  more  to  learn  than  the  time  that  is 
left  suffices  for.  Yet  I  realize  that  only  a 
beginning  is  possible  to  any  man." 


VIKGIN  SPAIN.  By  Waldo  Frank.  Pp.  301. 
Boni  &  Liveright,  New  York,  1926.  Price. 
$3.00. 

The  writer  of  these  word  pictures  has  not 
outgrown  the  habit  of  "fine  writing."  It  is 
rhetorical  prose  which  flows  like  a  stream. 
One  is  dominated  by  the  murmur  thereof; 
rhythm  fills  the  ear  so  that  the  thought  is 
hard  to  catch. 

Yet  the  little  essays  are  colorful  pictures 
of  the  south,  of  the  many  races  which  are 
welded  together  to  make  Spain.  The  very 
misticism  of  the  atmosphere  has  its  appropri- 
ateness ad  charm.  From  the  Moors  of  the 
south  to  the  Basques  of  the  north,  from  the 
old  legends  and  stories  to  the  life  of  today, 
Spain  is  presented,  not  entire,  but  in  little 
thumbnail  sketches. 

It  is  a  book  to  read  in  snatches  and  to 
dream  over,  not  to  read  through  at  a  sitting. 

BANZAI  (HURRAH).  By  John  Paris.  Pp.313. 
Boni  &  Liveright,  New  York,  1926.  Price, 
$2.50. 

The  engaging  rascal,  on  whose  life  story 
are  strung  the  episodes  of  this  book,  is  dis- 
tinctly drawn  down  to  the  moment  when  he 
disappears  with  his  benefactor's  oriental 
curios  and  the  story  ends. 

The  volume  is  not  put  out  as  a  novel. 
Rather,  it  is  the  transcription,  by  an  author 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Japan,  of  the  remi- 
niscences of  a  demobilized  Japanese,  who  had 
been  an  aviator  in  the  British  army.  There 
are  obvious  embroideries  and  additions,  all 
along,  contributed  by  Mr.  Paris  himself — 
helps  to  the  understanding  of  Japanese  con- 
ditions. 

As  in  his  two  novels  previously  published, 
Mr.  Paris,  though  evidently  a  lover  of  Japan, 
strips  off  the  romance  with  which  westerners 
are  wont  to  clothe  her. 

By  means  of  these  experiences  of  a  bright, 
restless,  unguided  youth  through  family  after 
family  of  the  lower  middle  classes  in  Japan, 
we  are  shown,  with  a  coolness  and  lack  of 
condemnation,  which  is  brutal  or  scientific, 
as  one  chooses,  human  and  moral  conditions 
that  would  be  scandals  in  the  Occident. 

Surely  not  all  of  Japan,  nor  even  the  best 
of  it,  is  here  chronicled ;  but  for  the  chosen 
cross-section  of  it,  the  book  is  definitely  con- 
vincing. 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied 
in  the  Hague  conferences  and  the  interna- 
tional courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety— e.  g.,  addresses  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Sumuer,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writ- 
Lugs  of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymoud, 
Beckwith,  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843,  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Minot,  February  10,  1926,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Minot  was  the 
home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  illus- 
trious man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828  ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  offi- 
cially organized,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society:  "Ihe 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  n 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  in 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society  formed  16  August,  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


in  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace  jubi- 
lees throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress* 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence, 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1899, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses :  in  New  York,  1907 ;  in  Chicago, 
1909;  in  Baltimore,  1911;  in  St.  Louis,  1913; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
182S.  Its  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  everf- 
u-here  its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  nov>, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forstall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  it 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  call 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motives  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience." 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences   of   duly    appointed    delegates,    acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing,   amending,    reconciling,    declaring,    and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best   interests   of  civilized   States — a 
proposal    repeatedly    made    by    enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all  States  to  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination   of  controversies   between 
nations,    involving   legal    rights — an    institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  Stsites 
and  Cased  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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WILL  POINCARE  SAVE  FRANCE? 

RAYMOND  POINCARfi  is  once  more 
at  the  helm  of  France's  ship  of 
state.  In  May,  1924,  an  overwhelming 
defeat  at  the  polls  overturned  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  had  been  the  head  for 
over  two  years.  The  newly  elected  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  gave  the  support  of  an  en- 
thusiastic majority  to  Edouard  Herri ot, 
who  took  Poincar^s  place  as  Prime  Min- 
ister. Herriot  fell  before  many  months 
had  passed,  and  for  nearly  two  years  there 
was  a  rapid  succession  of  governments 
until  last  July,  following  Briand's  defeat, 
Herriot  once  more  formed  a  government. 
The  same  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  had 
supported  him  so  enthusiastically  in  1924 
now  made  unprecedentedly  short  work  of 
his  regime.  His  cabinet  lived  but  two 
days  and  was  decisively  defeated  upon  its 
very  first  appearance  before  the  Chamber. 
There  was  real  irony  of  fate  in  the  fact 
that  the  man  who  was  chosen  as  his  suc- 
cessor was  the  very  statesman  whom  he 
had  so  triumphantly  replaced  but  two 
years  before.  And  the  support  given  by 
the  Chamber  to  Poincare  has  been  even 
greater  than  Herriot  had  received  when 
he  first  became  Prime  Minister.  Herriot 
himself  has  taken  a  post  in  the  Poincare 
Ministry. 

The  present  Government  of  France  is 
indeed  one  of  national  unity.  But  it  is 
also  a  government  of  last  resort,  for  it  was 
created  at  the  moment  of  one  of  the  most 
acute  crises  in  the  recent  history  of 


France.  It  came  into  being  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  saving  France  from  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  which  seemed  inevita- 
ble when  the  French  franc  began  its  catas- 
trophic downward  course — and  only  a  gov- 
ernment of  national  unity  can  hope  to  do 
that. 

The  advent  of  the  Poincare  Govern- 
ment arrested  the  fall  of  the  franc.  From 
the  lowest  level  of  about  two  cents,  the 
franc  rose  again  to  a  little  over  three  cents 
and  has  been  held  there  ever  since.  With 
the  currency  debacle  temporarily  arrested, 
the  government  set  to  work  devising  the 
means  for  a  more  permanent  solution  of 
the  problem. 

A  series  of  financial  bills  were  elabo- 
rated in  remarkably  short  order,  placed 
before  the  Chamber,  and  approved  by  it. 
After  that  the  Chamber  adjourned  to  give 
the  government  the  opportunity  for  put- 
ting the  new  measures  into  operation. 

As  one  studies  the  measures  by  means 
of  which  the  Poincare  Government  under- 
takes the  solution  of  France's  difficulties, 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  are 
merely  of  a  palliative  nature.  The  crux 
of  M.  Poincare's  program  is  increased 
taxation.  His  financial  bills  provide  for 
three  billions  of  new  taxes  this  year  and 
nine  billions  next  year.  It  takes  courage 
to  impose  new  and  heavy  taxes  on  a  nation 
already  as  overburdened  with  taxation  as 
is  France.  It  is  to  M.  Poincare's  credit 
that  he  has  done  it.  But,  while  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  taxation  is  the  only 
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sound  way  of  handling  fiscal  deficiencies, 
France's  present  condition  is  far  from  the 
ordinary.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  that 
the  new  taxes,  assuming  that  they  can  be 
collected,  really  provide  a  way  out. 

The  assumption  that  the  taxes  can  be 
collected,  especially  the  billions  expected 
next  year,  is  indeed  far  from  being  a  cer- 
tainty. The  business  conditions  in  France, 
which  until  the  present  year  have  been  in 
the  state  of  a  boom  induced  by  currency 
depreciation,  are  already  showing  signs  of 
deterioration.  This  is  particularly  evi- 
dent in  the  case  of  the  foreign  trade. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1926 
Prance  had  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade,  while  during  the  corresponding 
months  of  1925  there  was  a  very  substan- 
tial balance  in  her  favor.  If  the  business 
conditions  continue  on  their  downward 
trend,  as  they  are  very  likely  to,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment can  collect  anything  like  the  amount 
of  taxes  called  for  by  the  Poincare  pro- 
gram. 

And,  in  any  event,  the  incubus  of  the 
internal  debt  still  remains  almost  as  much 
of  &  nightmare  as  ever.  Moreover,  this 
debt  will  always  be  an  indeterminate 
quantity  as  long  as  the  currency  is  not 
stabilized,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  cur- 
rency stabilization  under  the  present 
Poincare  program.  This  is  particularly 
go  because  the  program  does  not  include  a 
definite  policy  with  regard  to  the  foreign 
debts.  In  its  present  form,  the  program 
contemplates  a  solution  of  the  French 
financial  problem  by  the  country's  own 
means  and  not  through  foreign  assistance. 
Students  of  international  finance,  includ- 
ing the  French  Committee  of  Experts, 
whose  report  was  summarized  last  month 
in  the  ADVOCATE  OF  P'EACE,  consider  this 
practically  an  impossibility. 

It  may  be  that  eventually  Poincare  will 
save  France  from  a  financial  collapse,  but 


this  will  require  a  much  more  extended 
and  comprehensive  program  than  he  has 
thus  far  elaborated. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  POWER 
IN  RUSSIA 

SOVIET  Russia  is  in  the  throes  of  the 
most  gigantic  struggle  for  power 
which  that  country  has  seen  in  recent 
years.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
Communist  regime  in  November,  1917, 
that  regime  has  had  to  contend  with  pow- 
erful and  well-equipped  enemies.  The 
civil  war  through  which  Russia  passed  in 
1918,  1919,  and  1920  placed  in  the  field 
enormous  armies,  which  fought  against 
each  other  with  all  the  destructive  fury  of 
modern  warfare.  The  Communist  regime 
emerged  victorious  from  this  civil  strife. 
But  the  struggle  which  is  going  on  now  is 
not  one  between  the  Communist  regime 
and  any  movement  opposed  to  it.  It  is  a 
conflict  within  the  Communist  ranks 
themselves,  in  which  one  part  of  the  Com- 
munist leadership  is  arrayed  against  the 
other. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Lenin's  death,  early 
in  1923,  the  Communist  leadership  stood 
united,  with  Lenin  himself  as  its  undis- 
puted leader  and  the  unchallenged  master 
of  the  situation.  From  the  moment  of  his 
death  factional  differences  developed  rap- 
idly, until  it  became  perfectly  clear  that 
sooner  or  later  there  would  be  a  life-and- 
death  'struggle  for  the  inheritance  of 
Lenin's  mantle. 

From  the  beginning  there  were  four 
principal  contenders,  all  of  them  close  as- 
sociates of  Lenin  and  his  trusted  lieuten- 
ants. They  were  Kamenev,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  People's  Commissaries  and 
acting  head  of  the  government  during 
Lenin's  long  illness  which  preceded  his 
death ;  Trotsky,  the  war  lord  of  the  Soviet 
regime;  Zinoviev,  the  head  of  the  Third 
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International;  and  Stalin,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  strategic  advantage  in  this  contest 
for  power  lay  with  Stalin.  Under  the 
Soviet  system  the  Communist  Party  is 
much  more  powerful  than  the  government 
itself,  and  all  the  guiding  lines  of  power 
within  the  party  itself  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  General.  Consequently  the 
first  step  on  the  part  of  the  other  con- 
tenders was  to  attempt  to  take  this  im- 
mense advantage  out  of  Stalin's  hands. 
The  struggle  centered  around  a  plan  for 
the  substitution  of  three  secretaries  for  a 
Secretary  General,  in  the  management  of 
party  affairs.  Kamenev,  the  weakest  of 
the  four  contenders,  was  eliminated  as  a 
possibility  very  early  in  the  game,  and  the 
two  additional  secretaries  of  the  party 
were  to  be  Trotsky  and  Zinoviev. 

Stalin  and  his  faction  succeeded  in 
warding  off  this  menace  to  his  power 
mainly,  however,  through  the  fact  that 
Trotsky's  action  played  into  their  hands. 
Trotsky  has  a  rather  unsavory  past,  from 
the  Communist  point  of  view.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  Eussian  Eevolution  of  1917 
he  was  not  a  Communist  at  all,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  bitter  opponent  of  Lenin. 
It  was  only  in  1917  that  he  joined  forces 
with  Lenin,  and  while  from  then  on  he 
has  been  loyal  enough  to  Communist  prin- 
ciples and  helpful  enough  in  the  promo- 
tion of  Communist  aims,  nevertheless  the 
dyed-in-the-wool  Communists  have  always 
regarded  with  suspicion  every  action  and 
almost  every  word  of  his.  And  Trotsky 
is  not  always  overcareful  as  to  what  he 
says  and  does. 

It  so  happened  that  in  1924  Trotsky 
published  a  book,  in  which  he  discussed 
the  events  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  seizure  of  power  by  the  Communist 
Party.  He  drew  from  his  discussion  cer- 
tain conclusions  which  were  not  in  line 
with  the  orthodox  ideas  of  Communism. 
Moreover,  he  took  occasion  to  say  some 


very  uncomplimentary  things  about  Zino- 
viev and  Kamenev. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortu- 
nate for  Trotsky's  political  position  than 
the  publication  of  his  book.  The  whole 
phalanx  of  Soviet  leaders  immediately 
rose  in  arms  against  him.  At  the  very 
next  congress  of  the  Communist  Party  he 
was  stripped  of  his  powers  as  the  Minister 
of  War  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army,  and  the  question  was  even  raised  of 
his  expulsion  from  the  Communist 
Party — than  which  nothing  could  be  worse 
for  a  Communist.  Zinoviev  and  Kamenev 
were  particularly  insistent  on  meting  out 
to  Trotsky  the  full  measure  of  punish- 
ment. He  was  saved  from  this  fate,  how- 
ever, by  the  intercession  of  Stalin,  who 
perceived,  apparently,  the  possibilities  of 
the  situation,  so  far  as  he  personally  was 
concerned,  and  acted  accordingly. 

With  the  shrewdness  of  a  first-class  poli- 
tician, Stalin  realized  that  Trotsky  had 
had  his  lesson,  and  that  the  next  thing  to 
do  was  to  see  whether  or  not  his  abilities 
could  still  be  turned  to  account.  Trotsky 
was  given  a  vacation  and  then  brought 
back  into  the  government  in  a  position  of 
secondary  importance.  He  accepted  the 
situation,  and  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses ceased  to  be  a  serious  contender  in 
the  struggle  for  Lenin's  mantle.  That 
left  only  Stalin  and  Zinoviev  in  the  field. 

The  two  last  contenders  came  to  an  open 
clash  last  December,  at  the  congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  held  that  month.  Sta- 
lin's attack  on  Zinoviev  was  delivered  in 
the  shape  of  a  violent  criticism  made  by 
his  followers  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Leningrad  .  branch  of  the  Communist 
Party,  over  which  Zinoviev  had  presided 
uninterruptedly  since  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Soviet  regime.  The  Leningrad 
branch  was  accused  of  pursuing  policies 
which  were  not  always  consonant  with 
those  initiated  by  the  central  organization. 

The  majority  of  the  congress  upheld  the 
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attack,  and  Zinoviev's  fate  was  sealed. 
Several  weeks  later  he  was  replaced  by  one 
of  Stalin's  lieutenants  as  the  president  of 
the  Leningrad  Soviet.  His  removal  from 
the  Political  Bureau  of  the  party,  which  is 
the  highest  council  of  Communism,  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course  several  months 
later.  Today  his  political  ostracism  is  al- 
most complete. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  other  con- 
tenders, Stalin  is  now  as  complete  a  master 
of  the  situation  as  Lenin  ever  was.  But 
the  tasks  which  confront  him  are  much 
more  difficult  in  many  respects  than  his 
predecessor  ever  had  to  contend  with. 
While  the  struggle  for  personal  power  is 
temporarily  over,  it  may  flare  up  again. 
Zinoviev  has  not  accepted  the  situation 
with  the  same  docility  as  Trotsky,  and  even 
the  latter's  quiescence  may  not  be  as  com- 
plete and  final  as  it  appears  to  be. 

The  struggle  has  been  largely  personal, 
but  back  of  it  and  all  around  it  are  dif- 
ferences and  vital  issues  of  policy.  The 
Soviet  regime  faces  the  almost  insuperable 
task  of  reconciling  state  ownership  and 
operation  of  industries  with  the  desires 
and  the  requirements  of  the  peasantry. 
Never  before  have  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
letariat and  the  peasantry  been  so  hostile 
and  apparently  irreconcilable.  Stalin,  Avith 
his  clearer  insight  into  the  problems  of 
statesmanship,  is  inclined  to  give  more 
weight  to  the  peasant  side.  His  defeated 
opponents  are  definitely  ranged  on  the  side 
of  the  proletariat.  It  will  be  no  easy  mat- 
ter for  Stalin  to  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  two  fundamental  sets  of  inter- 
ests. The  peasantry  and  the  proletariat 
may  still  come  to  an  open  clash,  and  then 
a  really  momentous  struggle  for  power  will 
begin  in  Russia. 

It  will  be  a  struggle  between  construc- 
tive economic  forces,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  dead  dogma  of  Communism  on  the 
other.  It  is  not  difficult  to  predict  that 
eventually  the  victory  will  be  with  the 
former. 


THE  WAR  DEBTS 

IT  is  most  unfortunate  that  into  the  al- 
ready tense  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  negotiations  of  the  World  War  debt 
settlements  there  have  been  lately  injected 
new  and  unnecessarily  bitter  notes  of  con- 
troversy. Enough  bad  blood  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  whole  problem  of  war  debts 
without  this  additional  cause  for  irrita- 
tion. 

In  the  International  Documents  section 
of  this  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE 
the  reader  will  find  the  text  of  all  the  doc- 
uments concerned  with  this  latest  stage 
of  the  war-debt  controversy. 

We  are  quite  in  sympathy  with  Secre- 
tary Mellon's  position,  taken  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Peabody,  concering  the  inadvisabil- 
ity  of  an  outright  cancellation  of  the  war 
debts  on  any  moral  or  ethical  ground,  but 
we  regret  that  the  argument  presented  in 
the  letter  gives  a  rather  incomplete  im- 
pression of  the  whole  problem,  because  it 
deals  with  only  one  phase  of  it,  namely, 
the  taxpayer's  angle.  Mr.  Mellon  was  on 
much  firmer  ground  in  his  statements 
made  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
submission  to  it  of  our  debt  agreements 
with  Italy  and  France.  In  these  state- 
ments he  dealt  with  a  variety  of  angles 
presented  by  this  manifold  problem,  and 
a  visualization  of  all  of  these  angles  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  problem.  Surely  the  argument  in  his 
letter  would  have  been  much  more  com- 
plete if  he  had  touched  not  only  upon  the 
taxation  aspect  of  it,  but  also,  for  example, 
upon  that  of  the  foreign  trade,  with  which 
he  dealt  so  adequately  in  his  statement  on 
the  Italian  debt  settlement,  when  he  said 
that  "the  entire  foreign  debt  is  not  worth 
as  much  to  the  American  people  in  dollars 
and  cents  as  a  prosperous  Europe  as  a  cus- 
tomer." 

This  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  re- 
action to  his  letter  at  home.  As  far  as  the 
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reaction  abroad  is  concerned,  the  explana- 
tion of  why  Great  Britain  has  been  re- 
quired to  pay  her  debt  to  us  to  the  extent 
of  82  per  cent,  while  France  is  paying  less 
than  50  per  cent  and  Italy  only  about  25 
per  cent,  could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
to  produce  the  best  possible  impression. 
The  statement  that  France  and  Italy  are 
required  to  pay  only  the  amounts  which 
they  borrowed  after  the  war  and  are  re- 
lieved of  the  repayment  of  the  sums  ad- 
vanced to  them  during  the  period  of  hos- 
tilities is  most  gratifying  as  a  way  of  in- 
dicating our  generosity  toward  these  two 
debtors,  but  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 
And  surely  the  designation  of  the  bulk  of 
the  British  debt  incurred  during  the  war 
as  commercial  would  seem  to  be  too  sweep- 
ing and  general  to  be  dealt  with  in  so  defi- 
nite a  manner.  What  is  particularly  un- 
unfortunate  in  the  whole  matter  is  that  an 
opening  has  thus  been  afforded  for  the 
raising  of  the  question  of  the  apparent 
inequality  of  treatment  accorded  to  our 
three  principal  debtors. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  this  in- 
equality is  real  or  only  apparent  cannot  be 
settled  by  the  mere  comparison  of  the  per- 
centages of  reduction  in  the  three  respec- 
tive cases.  It  is  much  more  complicated 
than  that.  If  we  accept  the  principle  of 
paying  capacity  as  the  real  guide  to  the 
nature  of  our  debt  settlements,  there  is  no 
escaping  the  conclusion  that  the  actual  in- 
equality is  more  apparent  than  real.  Great 
Britain  was  asked  to  pay  what  her  and  our 
negotiators  agreed  was  within  her  paying 
capacity.  Similarly,  in  the  negotiations 
with  France  and  Italy  the  annual  pay- 
ments were  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
estimate  of  each  country's  paying  capa- 
city, agreed  upon  by  both  sides. 

This  is  by  far  the  fairest  basis  for  judg- 
ing the  nature  of  our  debt  settlements.  It 
places  the  whole  problem  in  its  proper 
setting,  which  is  at  once  sound  and  busi- 

O  ' 

nesslike. 


What  difference  does  it  make,  after  all, 
whether  the  amount  each  of  the  debtors 
has  agreed  to  pay  is  or  is  not  equivalent  to 
the  debts  incurred  after  the  war?  The 
really  important  fact  is  that  none  of  the 
debtor  countries  is  repaying  its  debt  in 
full,  and  that  what  we  are  collecting  is  the 
maximum  that  each  of  them  can  pay. 
Discussions  as  to  whether  the  portions  of 
the  debts  to  be  repaid  correspond  to  the 
war  or  to  the  post-war  borrowing  cannot 
be  particularly  fruitful. 

NOT  is  there  any  advantage  in  introduc- 
ing into  the  discussion  notes  of  impatience 
and  bitterness,  which  are  quite  distinct  in 
the  statement  of  the  British  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  even  more  pronounced 
in  M.  Clemenceau''s  letter  to  President 
Coolidge.  The  appeal  made  by  the  War 
Premier  of  France  for  the  cancellation  of 
the  French  debt  to  the  United  States  is 
couched  in  such  bitter  and  oftentimes  ill- 
advised  terms  that  its  effect  in  this  coun- 
try can  scarcely  be  anything  but  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
produce. 

The  World  War  has  left  in  its  wake 
much  bitterness  and  many  difficult  and 
unsolved  problems;  but  none  of  its  lega- 
cies has  proven  to  be  so  fruitful  of  contro- 
versy and  so  productive  of  bad  blood  as  the 
problems  of  the  war  debts  and  of  the  repa- 
ration payments.  It  will  be  a  happy  day 
for  the  world  when  these  two  problems 
cease  to  exist. 


WORLD  ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE 

THE  international  Economic  Confer- 
ence which  was  to  have  been  called 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions for  the  coming  October  has  been 
postponed,  and  this  postponement  seerns  to 
be  for  a  rather  indefinite  future.  The 
Preparatory  Committee  of  the  conference, 
which  was  appointed  by  the  League  Coun- 
cil last  spring,  met  in  Geneva  during  the 
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last  week  in  April.  Its  subcommittees 
have  been  at  work  ever  since,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  committee  will  hold  its  sec- 
ond meeting  some  time  after  the  League 
Assembly.  So  far  as  the  technical  work 
of  preparing  the  conference  is  concerned, 
things  are  moving  with  a  fair  degree  of 
ease  and  rapidity.  It  is  not  the  technical 
difficulties  of  organizing  a  world  economic 
parley  that  is  responsible  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  conference.  The  reasons  for 
the  postponement  are  rooted  much  deeper. 
When  the  question  of  the  conference 
first  came  up  for  discussion  a  year  ago,  it 
was  generally  assumed  that  the  time  for 
it  was  ripe,  because  the  war-torn  continent 
of  Europe  had  apparently  succeeded  in 
solving  the  financial  difficulties  bequeathed 
by  the  war.  The  foundations  for  the  solu- 
tion of  these  difficulties  had  been  laid  at 
the  Brussels  Financial  Conference,  held  in 
1920.  As  a  result  of  that  conference,  the 
countries  of  Europe,  whose  currencies  had 
been  disorganized  by  the  war,  set  to  work 
in  a  series  of  attempts  to  introduce  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  stability.  There  were  many 
ups  and  downs  in  this  series  of  attempts 
during  the  five  years  that  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Brussels  Conference  and  the  de- 
cision to  convoke  an  economic  conference; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  period  it  seemed  that 
Europe  had  turned  the  corner,  so  far  as 
financial  stability  was  concerned.  By  that 
time  practically  all  of  the  currencies  of 
Europe — with  the  three  important  excep- 
tions of  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium — had 
become  linked  with  gold.  The  countries 
whose  currencies  had  not  yet  become  sta- 
bilized seemed  fairly  launched  on  the  road 
to  stabilization.  And,  since  financial  sta- 
bility is  the  necessary  prerequisite  to  the 
solution  of  the  economic  problems  which 
confront  Europe,  the  appearance  of  suc- 
cess along  currency  and  fiscal  lines  opened 
the  way  for  the  consideration  of  these  more 
difficult  and  more  fundamental  problems 
of  post-war  reconstruction. 


During  the  past  few  months,  however, 
the  work  of  financial  stabilization  has  suf- 
fered several  serious  setbacks.  At  least 
two  of  the  currencies  which  had  seemed 
securely  stabilized,  the  Kussian  and  the 
Polish,  have  again  shown  signs  of  instabil- 
ity, while  the  three  Latin  currencies,  which 
seemed  on  the  way  toward  stabilization, 
have  taken  a  plunge  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. With  these  disquieting  phenomena, 
it  has  begun  to  appear  that  the  time  for 
the  economic  conference  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. 

Of  the  need  for  an  economic  parley, 
whenever  the  proper  time  for  it  shall 
come,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt. 
The  world,  and  particularly  the  European 
part  of  it,  literally  bristles  with  eco- 
nomic difficulties  and  contradictions.  The 
distribution  of  raw  materials;  the  prob- 
lem of  markets  for  the  factory  production 
of  exporting  countries;  the  conflict  of  tar- 
iff policies  and  of  other  national  policies 
tending  toward  interference  with  world 
trade;  the  question  of  price  levels  as  be- 
tween various  countries ;  the  nightmare  of 
overpopulation  in  some  parts  of  the 
world — all  these  are  problems  which  need 
discussion  and  study  on  a  world-wide  scale. 
No  conference  or  even  a  series  of  confer- 
ences can  be  expected  to  find  solutions  for 
all  of  these  difficulties.  But  at  least  such 
conferences  can  provide  means  for  the 
analysis  of  the  best  thought  of  the  world 
upon  these  vital  matters,  and  a  forum  from 
which  the  resulting  ideas  and  suggestions 
can  best  be  broadcast  through  the  world. 


THE  PERFECT  FASCIST 

IF  YOU  want  to  be  a  perfect  Fascist, 
you  must  read  a  little  book  which  was 
recently  published  in  Italy  under  the  title 
of  "The  Vade-mecum  of  a  Perfect  Fas- 
cist." Written  by  a  certain  Signor  Lon- 
ganesi  and  dedicated  to  several  prominent 
Fascist  leaders,  this  little  book  consists  of 
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ten  axioms  and  eighty-seven  maxims. 
Memorize  these  axioms  and  maxims  and 
act  in  accordance  with  their  precepts — and 
you  will  be  welcome  in  the  Fascist  ranks. 
At  least,  so  the  author  of  the  book  as- 
sures us. 

The  axioms  and  maxims  are  divided 
into  three  principal  series:  patriotism, 
morality  and  religion,  and  war. 

Here  are  some  of  the  striking  maxims 
on  patriotism : 

Maxim  16.  Civilization  is  non-existent  for 
you ;  Italianism  is  existent. 

19.  At  the   theater  hiss  whatever 
offends    God,    the    family,    the 
Fatherland,  or  the  party. 

20.  If  foreigners  praise  Goethe,  you 
think  of  Dante. 

59.  In  Italy  you  are  allowed  to  say 
"Italy  is  a  filthy  country,"  but 
when  abroad  you  must  uphold 
and    eulogize    even    its    most 
notorious  filthinesses. 

60.  Failing    all    other    arguments, 
say,     "Italy    is    such     a    poor 
country." 

Some  of  the  precepts  on  morality  and 
religion  are  as  follows: 

Maxim  31.  Love  your  father  and  mother. 
Do  what  love-making  you 
please.  Try  to  produce  chil- 
dren with  a  woman  of  your 
own  race. 

33.  Don't  practice  birth-control. 
Every  child  less  is  a  joy  less. 

70.  The  only  morality  is  religious. 
You  are  a  Catholic,  and  don't 
forget  it. 

72,  There  is  only  one  Pope,  and  he 
lives  in  Rome — remember  it. 

On  the  subject  of  war,  we  are  assured  in 
maxim  84  that — 

For  the  Fascist  the  recent  war  was  not  the 
last  but  the  first  great  war. 

And  in  axiom  10  that — 

War  is  bread  for  a  Fascist  combatant. 

Axiom  2  reads  as  follows: 


Your  bayonet  and  rifle  are  given  you  not 
to  lie  and  rust,  but  with  a  view  to  the  next 
war. 

And  maxim  76 : 

Hide  your  bludgeon  where  you  like,  in  the 
granary  or  in  a  box.  But,  believe  me,  it's  a 
great  thing. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  book  there  is  the 
following  final  admonition : 

You  have  a  leader,  Mussolini.  There  is 
only  one  Mussolini. 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  religion  that  has  the 
same  earmarks  as  savage  Mohammedanism 
in  its  prime.  One  wonders  if  Signer  Mus- 
solini has  read  and  approved  this  epito- 
mized statement  of  the  religion  of  which 
he  is  the  sole  Prophet.  In  any  event,  the 
Fascist  censorship  has  apparently  read 
and  approved  it,  for  the  book  is  on  sale  in 
every  part  of  Italy.  Its  bright  cover, 
adorned — strangely  enough — with  a  ro- 
sary, a  wineglass,  and  a  cutlass,  is  very 
much  in  evidence  in  the  windows  and 
stalls  of  bookshops  all  over  Mussolini's 
realm. 


AFTER  several  weeks  of  violent  struggle 
between  the  church  and  the  state  in 
Mexico,  the  conflict  appears  to  have  taken 
a  more  peaceful  course.  Conferences  have 
begun  between  the  representatives  of  the 
church  and  the  President  of  the  country. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  modus  vivendi 
may  speedily  be  found  and  the  more  acute 
stages  of  the  controversy  liquidated.  The 
whole  conflict  has  seemed,  from  the  very 
start,  unnecessarily  sudden  and  abrupt. 
Institutions  that  have  existed  for  long  cen- 
turies cannot  be  uprooted  over  night  by 
mere  decrees,  however  drastic. 


DZERHINSKY'S  death  removes  from 
the  scene  of  action  in  Eussia  not 
only  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  the  tyrants 
developed  by  the  Communist  regime,  but 
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also  by  far  the  ablest  of  the  higher  admin- 
istrators in  the  sphere  of  economic  activ- 
ity. The  dead  leader's  deeds  of  valor  in 
the  field  of  extirpating  all  enemies  of  the 
revolution  are  in  the  past,  but  his  work  as 
the  head  of  the  state  owned  and  operated 
industrial  system  had  just  begun.  It  will 
be  difficult  for  his  colleagues  to  find  an 
adequate  substitute  for  him. 


A  CCORDING  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
•^"*-  British  Association  for  International 
Understanding,  the  gravity  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Tangier  police  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  this  body 
was  established  and  is  controlled  by  the 
International  Administration  of  Tangier 
set  up  under  the  Tangier  Convention. 
The  charges  are,  therefore,  a  matter  of  in- 
ternational concern.  The  force  in  ques- 
tion is  that  of  the  regular  civil  police  (as 
distinct  from  the  gendarmerie),  whose 
duty  it  is  to  arrest  persons  suspected  of 
crime  and  hand  them  over  either  to  the 
mixed  tribunals  (for  Europeans)  or  the 
mendub's  court  (for  natives).  The  police 
are  accused  of  flogging  and  of  applying 
torture  to  suspected  persons  in  order  to 
obtain  evidence.  This  condition  of  affairs 
is  said  to  have  been  common  knowledge 
among  the  natives  for  some  time,  who, 
however,  did  not  bring  it  to  the  public 
notice,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
abandoned  hope  of  obtaining  redress. 
However,  the  publicity  given  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  press  assures  its  being  thor- 
oughly sifted.  Already  the  assistant  com- 
missioner of  civil  police  has  been  sus- 
pended and  the  British  Consul  General  in 
Tangier  is  negotiating  with  the  Shereefian 
authorities  of  the  administration,  but  an 
inquiry  by  a  disinterested  court  is  none  the 
less  necessary. 


HUNGARIAN  Liberals  appear  at  the 
present  time  to  be  preparing  for 
rather  active  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  their  country.  According  to  the  Cen- 
tral European  Observer,  the  democratic 
elements  of  the  present  government  ma- 
jority, under  the  leadership  of  a  former 
Minister  of  Finance,  Tibor  Kallay,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Premier,  Count 
Bethlen,  have  already  founded  what  they 
call  a  Liberal  Union  Club,  which  is  to  be 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  large  party.  This 
party  is  to  find  its  support  mainly  among 
the  town  elements  who  still  continue  faith- 
ful to  liberal  traditions  and  are  not  par- 
ticularly satisfied  with  the  inclination 
shown  by  the  present  government  to 
Christian-Socialist  ideas.  There  is  great 
need  for  liberal  influences  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hungary,  especially  now,  when 
the  League  control  has  been  removed. 


/CANADA'S  political  situation  has  pre- 
^-^  sented,  for  some  time  past,  a  rather 
complex  appearance,  and  it  still  remains 
uncertain  in  the  anticipation  of  a  new 
parliamentary  election.  In  the  course  of 
its  recent  development,  a  rather  interest- 
ing precedent  was  established  when  Lord 
Byng,  the  Governor-General,  refused  to 
prorogue  the  Parliament  on  the  advice  of 
Premier  King.  While  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  King  had  a  rather  poor 
case  for  "asking  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
country  as  Premier/'  and  that  therefore 
Lord  Byng  was  perhaps  morally  justified 
in  giving  the  Conservative  leader,  Mr. 
Meighen,  the  trial  he  asked  for,  neverthe- 
less it  is  also  felt  that  "it  was  for  Canada, 
if  she  wished,  to  condemn  Mr.  King  for 
the  advice  he  gave,  and  not  for  Lord  Byng 
to  refuse  it."  Hitherto  the  recent  in- 
stances of  the  refusal  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Crown  to  prorogue  parlia- 
ments on  the  advice  of  Premiers  have 
been  confined  to  Australian  States  and 
Canadian  Provinces. 
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THE  FRENCH  CRISIS 

AFTER  the  fall  of  the  last  Briand  Gov- 
ernment, Edouard  Herriot  made  an 
attempt  to  form  a  cabinet  of  the  Left  fac- 
tions. His  government,  however,  was  de- 
feated immediately  by  the  Chamber,  and 
former  Premier  Poincare  was  entrusted 
by  the  President  with  the  task  of  forming 
a  government  of  national  unity.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  France  seems  to  have  a  more  or 
less  stable  cabinet. 

The  Herriot  Government 

The  Herriot  Government,  formed  on 
July  19,  was  made  up  as  follows : 

M.  Edouard  Herriot,  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  M.  Ana- 
tole  de  Monzie,  Finance;  M.  Colrat,  Jus- 
tice and  Alsace-Lorraine;  M.  Chautemps, 
Interior;  M.  Painleve,  War;  M.  Dariac, 
Colonies;  M.  Rene  Renoult,  Marine;  M. 
Loucheur,  Commerce;  M.  Andre  Hesse, 
Public  Works;  M.  Daladier,  Public  In- 
struction; M.  Queuille,  Agriculture;  M. 
Georges  Bonnet,  Pensions;  M.  Pasquet, 
Labor. 

Under-Secretaries  of  State:  M.  Albert 
Milhaud,  Foreign  Affairs;  M.  Jacquier, 
Treasury;  M.  Paul  Morel,  Budget;  M. 
Dumesnil,  War;  M.  Henri  Maitre,  Liber- 
ated Regions;  M.  Basile,  Technical  Edu- 
cation; M.  Mallarme,  Mercantile  Marine; 
M.  Robaglia,  Aeronautics;  M.  Levasseur, 
High  Commissioner  for  Housing;  M. 
Charles  Lambert,  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization. 

The  defeat  of  the  Herriot  Government 
took  place  on  July  21,  as  a  result  of  a 
debate  in  the  Chamber  on  questions  of 
finance. 

The  Poincare   Government 

The  Poincare  Government  was  formed 
on  July  23.  It  was  composed  as  follows : 

M.  Poincare,*  Prime  Minister  and  Min- 
ister of  Finance;  M.  Barthou,*  Minister 


of  Justice  and  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine; 
M.  Briand,*  Foreign  Affairs;  M.  Albert 
Sarraut,  Interior;  M.  Andre  Tardieu, 
Public  Works;  M.  Bokanowski,  Com- 
merce; M.  Leon  Perrier,  Colonies;  M. 
Painleve,*  War;  M.  Georges  Leygues,* 
Marine;  M.  Herriot,*  Education;  M. 
Louis  Marin,  Pensions;  M.  Queuille,  Ag- 
riculture ;  M.  Andre  Fallieres,  Labor. 

The  cabinet  thus  contains  six  former 
prime  ministers  and  is  really  representa- 
tive of  all  the  important  elements  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Declaration  of  Policy 

The  new  cabinet's  declaration  of  policy 
was  as  follows : 

The  cabinet  which  presents  itself  before 
you  has  been  born  in  a  spirit  of  national  rec- 
onciliation in  order  to  ward  off  the  danger 
which  threatens  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  value  of  our  money,  the  freedom  of  our 
treasury,  and  the  equilibrium  of  our  finances. 
Each  of  the  men  who  have  thus  come  to- 
gether in  order  to  work,  with  the  same  in- 
spiration, at  this  task  of  public  safety,  has 
felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  consecrate  to  it 
at  the  present  moment  all  his  thoughts  and 
all  his  strength.  Later,  other  questions  may 
arise  upon  which  the  opinions  of  these  men 
may  differ,  but  today  they  are  in  complete 
agreement  as  to  the  necessity  and  the  ur- 
gency of  financial  salvation  and  as  to  the 
means  to  be  adopted  to  secure  it.  They  call 
upon  you,  therefore,  to  give  them  your  con- 
fidence, and  to  allow  them  to  carry  out,  with 
your  support,  the  mission  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  has  thought  fit  to  con- 
fide to  them. 

After  a  careful  and  conscientious  examina- 
tion of  the  situation,  we  are  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  it  is  possible  rapidly  to  improve 
the  state  of  French  finances  and  to  raise  the 
exchange  value  of  our  currency.  This  result 
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will  depend  entirely  on  an  immediate  and 
resolute  co-operation  between  the  government 
and  the  two  chambers.  We  are  submitting 
to  you  forthwith  a  bill,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  cover  the  present  deficiency  of  our  re- 
sources as  compared  with  our  burdens.  In 
order  to  banish  forever  the  risk  of  new  infla- 
tion, we  ask  you  to  vote  the  increased  re- 
ceipts which  are  indispensable  at  the  same 
time  as  the  principle  of  important  economies. 

While  the  imperious  necessity  of  obtaining 
these  receipts  without  delay  forces  us  to  in- 
crease certain  indirect  contributions,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  experts,  we  shall  at  the  same 
time  call  upon  accumulated  capital,  by  means 
of  direct  taxation,  for  that  fair  share  which 
it  is  prepared  to  furnish ;  a  part  of  the  yield 
will  be  employed  annually  to  endow  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  national  defense  bonds. 

We  appeal  to  your  clarity  of  vision  and  to 
your  patriotism  to  cut  short,  by  a  self-im- 
posed discipline,  the  debates  which,  if  they 
were  prolonged,  would  only  serve  to  aggra- 
vate instead  of  to  heal  the  trouble. 

The  application  of  this  first  remedial  meas- 
ure will  not  free  us  from  the  obligation  to 
watch  continually  over  the  state  of  our 
finances  and  to  complete  our  initial  effort  by 
measures  destined  to  maintain  public  confi- 
dence, to  enable  us  punctually  to  fulfill  all  the 
obligations  of  the  State,  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  develop  the 
vitality  of  the  country. 

We  do  not  claim  that  we  shall  within  a 
few  weeks,  or  even  within  a  few  months, 
solve  the  whole  of  the  economic  and  financial 
problems  which  surround  us,  owing  to  an 
unhealthy  state  of  affairs  which  is  almost 
universal.  The  essential  and  first  thing  is 
to  go  straight  ahead  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
nations  which  are  our  creditors,  and  which 
France  has  the  firm  intention  of  satisfying 
within  the  measure  of  her  powers,  have  the 
same  interest  as  ourselves  that,  before  all 
things,  we  should  put  an  end  to  a  monetary 
crisis  which  has  many  causes,  but  the  vio- 
lence of  which  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
to  subdue  and  the  dangerous  effects  of  which 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  remove. 

France  has  passed  through  graver  and 
more  painful  times  than  these.  She  was 
saved  then  by  unity  and  by  energy.  She  will 
secure  the  victory  today  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  embark  at  once  on  our 
heavy  task  for  the  Republic  and  the  country. 


Financial   Measures   Proposed 

The  financial  measures  proposed  by  the 
Poincare  Cabinet  were  embodied  in  a  se- 
ries of  bills,  the  most  important  of  which 
contained  the  29  articles  summarized  be- 
low: 

Article  1.  The  government  is  author- 
ized to  proceed  by  degrees  until  December 
31,  1926,  in  abolishing  or  amalgamating 
posts,  departments,  or  services. 

Article  2.  The  government  is  author- 
ized to  raise  by  decree  the  following  duties 
and  tariffs  to  a  level  counterbalancing  the 
effect  of  the  depreciation  of  currency,  it 
being  stipulated  that  no  duty  shall  be 
raised  to  a  level  of  more  than  six  times 
that  existing  on  July  1,  1914,  or,  in  the 
case  of  duties  imposed  since  that  date,  six 
times  that  of  the  original  duty:  (a)  All 
fixed  dues  imposed  otherwise  than  on 
money  or  securities;  (b)  the  sale  prices  of 
the  products  of  State  monopolies;  (c)  th< 
postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  rates. 

Article  3.  As  an  exceptional  measure, 
and  until  December  31,  1926,  the  duties 
on  the  manufacture  and  transport  of  bev- 
erages are  fixed  as  follows:  The  duty  on 
wine  transport  to  be  21  francs  per  hecto- 
liter; cider  perry,  and  spirits,  10%  francs; 
dried  raisins  used  in  home  wine-making, 
25  francs  per  100  kilograms;  the  duty  on 
beer  manufacture  to  be  3  francs  per  de- 
gree hectoliter;  the  duty  on  consumption 
of  mineral  waters  to  be  20  centimes  per 
liter;  the  duty  on  liquid  carbonic  acid  to 
be  15  francs  per  kilogram. 

Article  4.  From  August  16,  1926,  the 
taxes  on  railway  transport  are  to  be  raised 
to  yield  an  increased  revenue  to  the  State 
of  1,500,000,000  francs.  On  the  main 
railways  the  tax  is  raised  to  32.5  per  cent 
on  the  total  received  from  passengers' 
fares  and  11.5  per  cent  on  the  total  re- 
ceived from  goods  rates. 

Article  5.  The  tax  on  motor  vehicles  of 
all  kinds  is  raised  to  72  francs  per  h.  p. 
for  the  first  five  h.  p.,  increasing  by  stages 
to  144  francs  per  h.  p.  above  30  h.  p. 
Cyclecars  are  to  pay  60  francs  per  h.  p., 
and  powerful  motorcycles  30  francs.  The 
increases  are  estimated  to  yield  170  mil- 
lions in  a  full  year. 

Articles  6  to  10.  The  duty  on  transport 
by  inland  and  French  coastal  navigation 
to  be  8  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  freight ; 
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in  certain  cases  the  rate  is  halved.  Penal- 
ties are  imposed  for  the  false  declarations 
of  price,  weight,  or  volume  of  goods  trans- 
ported by  inland  navigation. 

TUBNOVEB  TAX 

Article  11.  The  turnover  tax  on  inter- 
nal businesses  is  fixed  from  August  1, 
1926,  at  a  flat  rate  of  2  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  varying  rates  of 
1.30,  2,  or  2.5  per  cent.  Newspapers  are 
to  pay  1.3  per  cent. 

Article  12.  The  turnover  tax  on  export 
business  is  to  be  12  per  cent  or  1.3  per 
cent,  according  to  whether  the  goods  are 
luxury  goods  or  not;  but  the  government 
may,  by  decree,  apply  the  1.3  per  cent  rate 
to  goods  classed  as  "luxury"  which  are 
considered  unable  to  bear  the  12  per  cent 
rate. 

Articles  13-15.  Pending  a  general  re- 
vision of  the  customs  tariff,  the  govern- 
ment may  by  decree  alter  tariff  rates. 
The  decrees  are  to  be  submitted  for  ratifi- 
cation to  Parliament,  if  sitting,  within 
two  months  of  their  promulgation ;  if  not, 
in  the  month  following  the  next  meeting. 

Article  16.  There  is  to  be  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent  on  the  tax  on  incomes  from 
French  and  foreign  securities,  on  drawn 
bonds,  on  directors'  fees,  on  deposits,  on 
interest  on  money  lent,  &c.  (This  raises 
the  rate  from  12  per  cent  to  18  per  cent.) 

Article  17.  The  annual  tax  on  transfers 
of  foreign  securities,  registered  or  bearer, 
and  of  French  bearer  securities  is  to  be 
reduced  from  84  centimes  to  50  centimes 
per  cent.  This  involves  a  loss  of  about 
340,000,000  francs. 

Article  18.  First  sales  of  real  property 
or  good-will  are  to  be  taxed  by  an  addi- 
tional 7  per  cent.  (This  is  expected  to 
produce  800,000,000  to  900,000,000  francs 
in  the  first  year.) 

Article  19.  The  maximum  rates  of  suc- 
cession duties  are  to  be:  From  father  to 
child  or  wife,  25  per  cent;  from  brother 
to  brother  or  cousin,  35  per  cent;  to  more 
distant  relatives  or  non-relatives,  40  per 
cent.  (The  present  maximum  is  80  per 
cent.) 

Article  20  states  that  Articles  16  to  19 
come  into  force  on  January  1,  1927. 

SCHEDULE  TAXES  INCREASED 
Article  21.  There  is  to  be  a  50  per  cent 


increase  on  schedule  taxes.  For  the  agri- 
cultural profits  tax  the  taxable  value  is  to 
be  estimated  by  multiplying  the  letting 
value  by  the  coefficient  3.  (In  the  case  of 
wheat,  the  coefficient  is  to  be  2y2 ;  in  the 
case  of  industrial  timber,  market  gardens, 
and  flower  culture,  5.)  The  percentage  of 
the  tax  is  increased  from  7.2  to  12  per 
cent.  The  tax  on  wages,  salaries,  and  pen- 
sions and  on  incomes  derived  from  the  lib- 
eral professions  is  increased  from  7.2  per 
cent  to  12,  but,  owing  to  exemptions,  in- 
comes below  40,000f.  will  not  be  taxed 
more  than  at  present.  On  mining  profits 
the  rate  is  raised  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
of  which  20  per  cent  goes  to  the  State  and 
5  per  cent  to  the  municipalities.  The  rate 
of  land  and  property  tax  is  raised  from  12 
to  18  per  cent.  (The  total  yield  expected 
from  these  increases  in  schedule  taxes  is 
1,936,000,0001) 

Article  22  exempts  the  property  of  mu- 
nicipalities and  other  public  bodies  from 
the  land  tax. 

Article  23.  The  rate  of  the  general  in- 
come-tax (which  is  imposed  over  and 
above  the  schedule  taxes)  is  to  be  reduced 
from  60  per  cent  to  30  per  cent. 

Article  24  states  that  Articles  21-23 
come  into  operation  on  January  1,  1927. 

Article  25.  The  carnet  de  coupons  is 
abolished.  (This  means  a  saving  of  19,- 
497,500f.,  which  are  to  be  transferred  to 
the  services  of  supervision  at  the  Ministry 
of  Finance.) 

Article  26.  The  government  is  author- 
ized to  fix  by  decree  each  year  the  date 
after  which  taxpayers  in  arrears  will  be 
charged  an  extra  10  per  cent. 

Article  27.  A  credit  is  to  be  opened  of 
669,000,0001  for  the  provisional  increase 
of  the  pay  of  government  officials  by  12 
per  cent. 

Article  28.  A  credit  is  to  be  opened  of 
1,351,250,0001  —  400,000,0001  for  the 
service  of  foreign  debts  and  951,250,0001 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  internal  and 
floating  debts.  (These  sums  come  out  of 
the  resources  of  the  budget  of  1926.) 

Article  29  gives  a  list  of  credits,  amount- 
ing to  19,497,5001,  which  are  set  free 
from  other  uses  by  the  abolition  of  the 
carnet  de  coupons. 

The  bills  introduced  by  the  Poincare 
Cabinet  received  the  necessary  approval  of 
the  Chamber,  and  the  French  crisis  is  for 
the  moment  over. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  RUSSIA 

TWO  important  events  took  place  in 
Russia  during  the  recent  weeks.  The 
first  was  the  death  of  Felix  Dzerzhinsky, 
president  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Na- 
tional Economy.  The  second  was  the  ex- 
pulsion from  the  highest  councils  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Gregory  Zinoviev, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Communist  movement. 

Death  of  Dzerzhinsky 

With  the  death  of  Dzerzhinsky,  one  of 
the  most  important  and  the  most  sinister 
figures  of  the  small  coterie  who  rule  Soviet 
Russia  disappears  from  the  scene.  A  Pole 
by  origin,  a  revolutionary  by  profession, 
he  was  imprisoned  and  exiled  under  the 
imperial  regime,  and  stood  out  among  the 
multitude  of  revolutionaries  by  reason  of 
his  cold  tenacity  of  purpose  and  concen- 
tration of  will.  He  became  a  close  asso- 
ciate of  Lenin  during  the  years  preceding 
the  revolution,  and,  accepting  generally 
his  leader's  theories,  he  devoted  himself 
specially  to  the  technique  of  ensuring  con- 
trol over  ignorant  or  distracted  masses. 

After  the  Bolshevists'  seizure  of  power, 
in  November,  1917,  he  organized  the  chief 
instrument  of  his  purpose,  the  so-called 
Committee  for  Combating  Counter-Revo- 
lution  and  Speculation,  generally  known 
as  the  Tche-ka,  and  renamed  in  later  years 
the  G.  P.  U.  His  organizing  power,  his 
personal  incorruptibility,  and  his  fanatical 
determination  to  destroy  all  who  might 
be  suspected  of  being  enemies  of  the  revo- 
lution enabled  him  to  create  an  appalling 
machine  of  terror,  which  murdered  many 
thousands,  often  after  horrible  torture, 
and  struck,  through  corruption,  wholesale 
espionage,  and  sudden  raids,  a  paralyzing 
fear  into  the  population  of  Russia.  It  was 
through  this  devastating  fear  that  the 
Soviet  coterie  were  able  to  maintain  and 
confirm  their  power  in  the  most  difficult 
years.  That  a  man  who  by  all  accounts 
was  personally  honest  and  never  acted  for 
his  own  private  advantage  should  syste- 
matically use  every  means  of  bribery,  cor- 
ruption, intimidation,  and  betrayal  in  the 
interests  of  a  campaign  of  wholesale  and 
cruel  murder  is,  perhaps,  a  psychological 
riddle,  but  is  at  the  same  time  an  explana- 
tion of  his  power. 

In    later   years    Dzerzhinsky   was    em- 


ployed by  the  Soviet  Government  on  vari- 
ous missions  in  which  ruthless  decision 
was  considered  necessary — the  purging  of 
the  railway  administration,  for  instance, 
and  the  speeding  up  of  industry.  He 
rarely  engaged  in  party  conflicts  or  en- 
gaged in  political  initiative.  To  the  end 
he  was  a  fanatical  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion, carefully  calculating  on  every  ele- 
ment of  human  weakness  or  carelessness, 
hypnotizing  his  prey,  and  then  putting  an 
end  to  it. 

Dzerzhinsky's  strongest  conviction  was 
that  class  war  means  extermination.  His 
personal  honesty  raised  him  above  the 
weaknesses  of  many  of  his  fellow-commis- 
sars. A  correspondent  thus  described  him 
in  these  columns  in  the  summer  of  1919: 

He  can  never  be  bribed,  or  assuaged,  or 
talked  round,  or  adulated  into  lenience. 
Torquemada  himself  might  have  envied  those 
stern  eyes,  burning  with  fanatical  hatred; 
those  thin,  ascetic,  bloodless  lips;  that  pale 
brow;  those  resourceful  brains,  enhancing 
the  scourge  of  cruelty  by  the  scourge  of  hon- 
esty. If  the  temple  of  universal  happiness  is 
to  be  cemented  by  blood  and  erected  on  an 
enormous  pyramid  of  mutilated  corpses,  then, 
indeed,  Dzerzhinsky  is  the  only  man  to  be  en- 
trusted with  laying  out  its  foundations. 

The  All-Russian  Extraordinary  Com- 
mission was  established  chiefly  to  combat 
counter  -  revolutionary  activities,  and 
Dzerzhinsky  showed  remarkable  organiz- 
ing ability  in  extending  its  ramifications 
by  means  of  local  commissions  throughout 
Russia,  and  thus  creating  a  terror  from 
whose  sudden  stroke  no  one,  save  possibly 
Lenin,  could  count  himself  exempt.  He 
enrolled  an  enormous  staff,  which  included 
not  only  coroners,  magistrates,  policemen, 
warders,  experts,  detectives,  and  execu- 
tioners, but  also  hosts  of  secret  agents, 
spies,  and  agents  provocateurs,  working 
not  only  in  Russia,  but  also  in  England 
and  many  other  countries. 

Fall  of  Zinoviev 

On  July  24  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  expelled 
from  membership  in  the  Politbureau  (Po- 
litical Bureau,  the  highest  executive  organ 
of  the  party)  Gregory  Zinoviev,  who  was 
at  one  time  a  close  associate  of  Lenin,  but 
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who  has  lately  become  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  the  group  now  in  power.  At 
the  same  time  another  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition, Lashevitch,  was  expelled  from  the 
Deputy-Chairmanship  of  the  Revolution- 
ary  Military  Council. 

The  Central  Committee  has  made  a  sort 
of  declaration  of  war  on  the  opposition, 
who,  "in  spite  of  the  party's  lenient  atti- 
tude, have  clandestinely  continued  actively 
to  conspire  against  the  decisions  of  the 
congress  of  the  party,  which  last  January 
decided  to  give  them  another  chance  and 
allow  Zinoviev  and  others  to  keep  their  po- 
sitions in  the  central  organ  of  the  party." 
The  declaration  asserts  that  the  party  can- 
not longer  tolerate  the  presence  of  Zino- 
viev at  the  deliberations  of  the  Politbu- 
reau  because  outside  the  conferences  he 
abuses  the  knowledge  he  obtains  to  stir  up 
the  party  against  its  leading  officials. 

The  new  opposition,  it  says,  has  lately 
become  more  active,  and  has  held  subter- 
ranean meetings  and  sent  its  own  agents 
abroad  to  discredit  the  present  policy  of 
the  Politbureau  and  gain  the  support  of 
foreign  Communist  parties.  It  particu- 
larly mentions  a  recent  secret  meeting 
near  Moscow,  at  which  Lashevitch  defi- 
nitely demanded  active  operations  by 
Communist  opposition  groups. 

The  Central  Committee  says  that  the 
party  must  protect  itself  against  internal 
conspirators  and  warns  all  members,  irre- 
spective of  position,  that  Zinoviev's  fate 
awaits  all  who  conspire  against  the  unity 
of  the  party.  Although  Lashevitch  de- 
serves irrevocable  exclusion,  the  party  con- 
siders his  past  services  and  strips  him  of 
all  offices,  with  exclusion  from  responsible 
positions  for  two  years,  but  if  he  still  con- 
spires he  must  leave  the  ranks  of  the 
party.  "Only  steel  unity  and  restoration 
of  iron  discipline"  can,  the  declaration 
says,  rescue  the  party  and  Leninism  from 
disruption. 

At  the  same  meeting  some  dozen  minor 
members  were  dealt  with.  This  official  ad- 
mission, when  published  in  the  Moscow 
press,  created  a  strong  impression  among 
the  public,  who  find  a  connection  between 
the  new  outbreak  of  discord  and  Dzer- 
zhinsky's  death.  The  hurried  funeral  two 
days  after  his  death  and  the  fact  that  the 
press  has  given  no  account  of  his  last 
hours  or  the  circumstances  of  his  death 


give  color  to  the  stories  that  he  met  a  vio- 
lent end.  The  Central  Committee  has  de- 
cided to  call  a  party  conference  at  the  be- 
ginning of  October. 

Differences  Among  the  Reds 

Some  interesting  details  are  known  of 
the  plenary  conference  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  dur- 
ing which  Dzerzhinsky  died  and  Zinoviev, 
Lashevitch,  and  others  were  deposed  for 
disloyalty  toward  their  colleagues  and  for 
their  attempts  to  form  an  opposition  or- 
ganization. 

The  Bolshevists  themselves  say  that  this 
conference  was  "fraught  with  most  serious 
historical  consequences  for  the  Communist 
Party,  and  was  for  this  reason  even  more 
important  than  most  party  congresses." 
It  lasted  nine  days.  Dzerzhinsky  attended 
during  six  days  and  then  suddenly  died, 
and  the  last  act  of  the  conference  was  the 
expulsion  of  Zinoviev  and  Lashevitch 
from  their  party  offices. 

On  the  agenda  were  most  of  the  ques- 
tions now  exciting  the  party,  and  heated 
debates  developed  in  the  early  days  of  the 
conference  and  continued  throughout. 
The  first  question  had  reference  to  foreign 
policy,  and  the  Politbureau  [Political  Bu- 
reau] was  subjected  to  fierce  criticism 
from  both  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the 
opposition,  who  declared  that  the  attitude 
towards  the  Labor  movement  in  England, 
and  particularly  the  strike,  was  a  mistaken 
one.  The  left  considered  that  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Communists  to  form  a 
united  front  with  the  British  trade  unions 
was  a  great  mistake,  which  discredited 
Communism  and  harmed  its  revolutionary 
reputation.  They  even  advocated  the 
abolition  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Committee. 

The  right  wing  of  the  opposition,  on  the 
other  hand,  assailed  the  Communist  Inter- 
national for  discrediting  Mr.  MacDonald 
and  the  British  Labor  Party  instead  of 
supporting  them  as  a  stage  towards  revo- 
lution. The  followers  of  Miedviedieff  and 
Shlapnikoff  even  demanded  that  the  Soviet 
Government  should  dissociate  itself  from 
the  Communist  International,  which  they 
described  as  "composed  of  European  ad- 
venturers living  on  means  supplied  by  So- 
viet Bussia." 

The  second  question,  around  which  a 
great  battle  raged,  was  in  connection  with 
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the  party's  election  policy.  The  opposition 
pointed  out  that  Communism  was  losing 
its  influence,  both  in  the  town  and  the 
country,  through  foolish  election  tactics. 
The  left  wing  declared  that  the  Central 
Committee  was  capitulating  before  new 
petite  bourgeoisie.  Both  the  left  and  right 
wings  severely  criticized  the  Soviet  grain 
policy,  and  the  debate  disclosed  the  great- 
est divergencies  between  the  different 
groups.  The  foreign-trade  monopoly  and 
the  so-called  industrialization  plans  were 
also  attacked. 

Nothing  approaching  agreement  was 
reached,  and  the  party  remains  in  a  fer- 
ment, with  the  Politbureau  oscillating  be- 
tween drastic  measures  and  conciliation, 
while  the  events  of  the  past  fortnight,  es- 
pecially Dzerzhinsky's  death,  have  greatly 
shaken  the  party's  prestige  at  home. 


INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE 

THHE  Preparatory  Committee  of  the 
JL  International  Economic  Conference, 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  met  in  Geneva  from  April  26 
to  May  1.  The  committee  will  meet  again 
in  October.  M.  Georges  Theunis,  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Belgium,  presided  at 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  as  a  substi- 
tute for  M.  Gustave  Ador,  who  had  been 
appointed  chairman,  but  could  not  attend 
because  of  ill  health. 

Proceedings  of  the  Meeting 

As  reported  by  the  Monthly  Summary 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  were  as  follows : 

In  M.  Ador's  opening  speech,  which  was 
read  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  he 
alluded  to  the  aim  which  the  Assembly 
and  the  Council  had  in  view  when  con- 
vening the  committee ;  he  emphasized  that 
they  both  desired  to  make  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  opportunities  for  in- 
ternational conflict  afforded  by  rivalry  be- 
tween economic  interests  and,  in  view  of 
the  present  crisis,  to  examine  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  international  discussion  on  the 
most  effectual  methods  for  restoring  gen- 
eral prosperity.  , 

He  drew  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
methodical  preparation,  in  order  that  the 


discussions  should  only  begin  when  a  per- 
fectly clear  program  of  carefully  defined 
questions  admitting  of  practical  solutions 
had  been  established. 

He  then  defined  the  task  of  the  commit- 
tee. In  his  opinion  it  was  not  called  upon 
to  furnish  a  solution  for  the  various  the- 
oretical or  practical  problems  which  might 
arise  out  of  the  present  economic  situation 
of  the  world,  but,  when  it  considered  its 
conclusions  sufficiently  well  grounded,  to 
submit  to  the  Council,  which  would  follow 
its  work  sitting  in  special  committee,  a  re- 
port on  the  program,  the  composition,  the 
rules  of  procedure,  and  the  date  of  meet- 
ing of  the  Economic  Conference. 

During  the  first  two  days  the  various 
members  expressed  their  views  as  to  the 
subjects  which  they  considered  should  be 
studied  and  the  procedure  subsequently  to 
be  adopted. 

The  chairman  then  drew  up  a  list  of 
questions,  whose  inclusion  in  the  program 
had  been  suggested  in  the  course  of  the 
general  discussion,  and  divided  them  into 
three  groups.  For  each  group  of  questions 
a  special  committee  was  constituted,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  various 
classes  represented  on  the  plenary  commit- 
tee (business  men,  workers  and  consumers, 
persons  with  administrative  experience, 
financiers,  and  economists).  The  chair- 
man drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
division  of  work  and  the  composition  of 
the  committees  did  not  in  any  way  commit 
the  Preparatory  Committee  in  its  ulterior 
proceedings. 

To  Committee  A  was  entrusted  the 
study  of  questions  bearing  upon  agricul- 
ture, finance,  and  population.  It  elected 
as  chairman  M.  Belloni  (Italy)  and  set  up 
two  subcommittees,  one,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Witter  Gilbert,  to  deal 
with  agricultural  questions,  the  other  for 
financial  questions.  M.  de  Andrade,  who 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  second  sub- 
committee, was  replaced  toward  the  end 
of  the  session  by  M.  Dubois. 

Committee  B  (chairman,  M.  Hodac) 
dealt  with  problems  of  industrial  produc- 
tion, Committee  C  (chairman,  Professor 
Allyn  Young)  with  questions  relating  to 
trade  and  markets. 

Each  of  the  three  committees  drew  up 
a  program  of  work  for  the  coming  months 
and  instructions  regarding  the  information 
to  be  collected. 
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Program  to  Be  Worked  Out 

The  reports  of  the  three  committees, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted,  were 
approved  at  a  plenary  meeting  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee.  Each  of  the  re- 
ports contains  a  list  of  questions  upon 
which  the  League  Secretariat  and  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Office,  collaborating 
with  various  international  organizations, 
are  to  collect  information  which  will  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  program  of  the  Economic 
Conference. 

The  material  to  be  furnished  in  regard 
to  problems  concerning  industrial  produc- 
tion includes  a  memorandum  giving,  in  a 
general  form,  a  table  showing  the  economic 
situation  of  the  entire  world  with  regard 
to  production  and  international  trade  and 
a  series  of  special  papers  on  a  number  of 
key  industries,  including  those  particularly 
affected  by  the  present  crisis — coal,  iron 
and  steel,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  cot- 
ton— and  certain  industries  which  are  of 
special  interest  from  an  international  point 
of  view — wool,  chemical  products  (partic- 
ularly potash,  electrical  engineering,  silk 
and  artificial  silk,  petroleum).  A  special 
investigation  will  be  made  of  the  following 
questions : 

The  position  in  the  various  countries  as 
regards  legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tion affecting  industrial  and  international 
agreements. 

Rationalization  and  standardization  in 
industry. 

Technical  scientific  progress  and  re- 
search. 

Recruiting  and  training  of  technical 
staff. 

Improvement  of  conditions  of  labor. 

Delimitation. 

Arbitration. 

With  regard  to  commerce  and  markets, 
information  will  be  collected  on  questions 
relating  to  freedom  of  trade,  tariffs  and 
commercial  agreements,  direct  and  indi- 
rect subsidies,  the  distribution  of  goods, 
unfair  commercial  practices,  juridical  ob- 
stacles to  international  trade,  etc. 

The  statistics  to  be  drawn  up  on  agri- 
cultural questions  will  bear  upon  produc- 
tion, prices,  consumption  and  stocks,  as 
well  as  on  the  successive  links  in  the  chain 
which  connects  production  with  consump- 
tion. 


In  regard  to  finance,  the  documentation 
will  concern  public  finance,  monetary  sys- 
tems and  credits,  the  balances  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  information  to  be  collected  on 
population  questions  bears  upon  the  nat- 
ural movements  of  population  (births, 
deaths,  marriages)  ;  the  artificial  move- 
ments of  population  (emigration  in  its 
various  forms) ;  the  fluctuations  of  popu- 
lation arising  out  of  the  World  War  and 
fluctuations  in  potential  labor  forces;  the 
population  density  in  relation  to  cultiva- 
ble areas,  natural  resources  on  the  sur- 
face and  underground;  data  concerning 
economic  development  and  the  standard 
of  life;  legislation  on  the  movement  of 
labor  and  international  migration  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  work,  in  which  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  been  invited  to  cooperate, 
will  be  performed  under  the  guidance  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee, the  Committees  A,  B,  C,  and  the 
subcommittees. 

With  regard  to  certain  questions  of 
commercial  policy,  it  was  decided  that 
memoranda  should  be  drawn  up  by  ex- 
perts. The  International  Institute  of  Ag- 
riculture at  Rome  will  be  requested  to 
supply  information  on  agricultural  ques- 
tions. The  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Office  of  the  Emigra- 
tion Conference  at  Rome  will  also  be  in- 
vited to  cooperate. 

The  chairman  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committees  A,  B,  and  C 
will  remain  in  communication  with  one 
another  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  any 
action  which  may  be  necessary  between 
the  sessions. 


BALTIC  PACT 

The  Estonian,  Finnish,  and  Latvian 
Foreign  Ministers  drafted  identical  re- 
plies to  the  Soviet  note  proposing  non- 
aggressive  pacts.  M.  Ulmanis,  Latvian 
Foreign  Minister,  communicated  to  the 
Soviet  Envoy  the  contents  of  the  note. 
The  note  suggests  the  formation  of  a  Joint 
Commission  of  representatives  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  States  concerned  to 
work  out  a  treaty  based  on  the  conditions 
outlined  in  their  notes  to  Moscow  on  May 
5th. 
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SIZE  OF  THE  ARMIES  OF 
OCCUPATION 

ON"  THE  eve  of  the  new  consideration 
of  the  question  of  her  admission  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  Germany  is  once 
more  agitated  by  a  number  of  important 
questions  connected  with  the  Allied  armies 
of  occupation.  The  Inter-Allied  Control 
Commission  has  recently  questioned  the 
status  of  the  German  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Beichswehr.  Moreover,  in  many 
German  circles  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
that  the  Allied  armies  are  too  large.  It  is 
felt  that  their  size  should  be  no  greater 
than  was  the  strength  of  the  German  gar- 
risons in  the  same  districts. 

The  pre-war  German  garrison  in  the 
whole  of  the  occupied  Rhineland — that  is 
to  say,  including  the  zone  already  evacu- 
ated, is  usually  given  as  72,000  men,  and 
of  these  some  47,000  were  in  the  two  zones 
still  under  occupation.  According  to 
German  statements,  the  present  army  of 
occupation  numbers  more  than  82,000 
men,  an  actual  increase  having  taken  place 
since  the  first  zone  was  evacuated.  There 
has  always  been  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  pre-war 
German  garrison,  and,  in  any  case,  no 
regard  is  paid  to  the  very  large  force  that 
Germany  maintained  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. 

But,  leaving  this  out  of  calculation,  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  in  all  more 
troops  in  the  two  occupied  zones  than  there 
were  before  the  British  came  to  Wiesbaden. 
The  French,  it  is  true,  reduced  their  army 
of  occupation  by  some  5,000  men.  but 
made  no  allowance  for  the  fact  that  15,000 
would  be  added  to  the  occupation  troops 
by  the  arrival  in  the  second  zones  of  the 
British  and  Belgian  armies.  Thus  there 
has  apparently  been  a  net  increase  of  about 
10,000  men. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  cate- 
gorical undertaking  was  ever  given  by  the 
Allies  that  the  number  of  troops  in  the  two 
occupied  zones  should  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber maintained  in  these  areas  by  Germany 
before  the  war.  It  was  well  known,  on 
the  authority  of  members  of  the  German 
delegation  at  Locarno,  that  the  Chancellor 
(Herr  Luther)  attempted  to  make  it  a 
condition  that  the  troops  from  the  evacu- 
ated zone  should  not  be  removed  into  the 
other  two,  and  it  has  been  asserted,  though 


on  what  authority  I  do  not  know,  that  a 
verbal  undertaking  to  this  effect  was  given 
to  him.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Confer- 
ence of  Ambassadors  in  Paris  at  one  time 
definitely  promised  that  there  should  be  a 
substantial  reduction  of  the  troops  in  the 
two  remaining  zones. 


GOVERNMENT  AID  FOR  GERMAN 
UNEMPLOYED 

THE  German  Government  has  an- 
nounced a  new  scheme  for  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment,  which 
has  lately  assumed  enormous  proportions 
in  Germany.  The  scheme  indicates  that 
the  government  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  unemployment  insurance  is  in- 
adequate to  deal  with  an  unemployment 
problem  of  the  present  dimensions,  and  in- 
tends to  have  recourse  to  the  public  money 
market  for  raising  loans  to  finance  what 
are  called  "productive  works."  By  this 
term  is  meant  new  construction  on  the 
railways  and  in  connection  with  the  posts 
and  telegraphs,  the  building  of  new  canals, 
the  repair  of  roads,  and  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands.  It  is  estimated  that  the  roads 
alone  require  about  2,000,000,000  marks 
(£100,000,000)  to  be  spent  on  them  be- 
fore they  will  be  adequate  for  the  future 
motor  traffic  they  will  have  to  carry. 
Among  the  schemes  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  is  a  new 
canal  in  Silesia. 

Scheme  Criticized  in  Industrial  Circles 

In  industrial  circles  the  proposals  are 
much  criticized.  It  is  thought  that  the 
money  might  be  better  applied  by  sup- 
porting industry,  which  would  at  least  be 
able  to  expend  it  in  a  more  effective  and 
businesslike  manner;  but  it  appears  that 
the  various  governments  are  tired  of  com- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  industry.  Speak- 
ing at  Frankfurt  last  night,  Herr  Hopker- 
Aschoff,  the  Prussian  Finance  Minister, 
said  that  the  State  had  assisted  with  cred- 
its the  Stinnes  Trust,  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, Upper  Silesian  industries,  and 
Rhenish  iron  industries.  The  results  had 
not  been  altogether  happy  and  he  declined 
to  take  further  action  of  a  similar  sort 
now,  as  the  State  did  not  exist  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  playing  the  part  of  banker  to  bank- 
rupt industries. 

The  promised  improvement  iu  trade  is 
evidently  a  long  way  off.  The  report  of 
the  subcommission  of  the  Reichstag  on  un- 
employment, which  was  considered  to  have 
taken  an  unduly  optimistic  view,  predicted 
that  normal  conditions  would  in  no  case 
be  reached  before  1929.  This  committee 
indicated  that,  while  the  government  could 
certainly  not  find  work  for  the  great  army 
of  1,750,000  unemployed,  it  ought  to  be 
able  to  create  jobs  for  about  half  a  million. 
At  present  not  more  than  70,000  are  em- 
ployed on  the  so-called  "productive  works/' 
and  it  seems  highly  improbable,  on 
grounds  of  organization,  that  as  many  as 
half  a  million  men  can  be  absorbed  for  a 
long  time  to  com.;.  For  the  first  stages  it 
is  proposed  to  adopt  a  system  of  shifts,  an 
experiment  that  has  been  tried  locally  with 
some  success. 

Program  Likely  to  Lead  to  Disappointment 

The  critics  of  the  government's  scheme 
predict  that  the  policy  of  the  so-called 
"productive"  works  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
great  deal  of  disappointment,  besides  re- 
sulting in  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from 
industry  to  be  used  in  more  expensive 
operations.  It  is  asserted  that  the  prom- 
ised productivity  in  the  case  of  railways, 
roads,  canals,  and  land  reclamation  is 
quite  problematical,  and  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  the  loans  earning  their  interest 
for  years,  so  that  the  interest  will  after  all 
be  a  charge  on  the  community.  It  is  ob- 
jected that  the  question  of  organizing  these 
works  has  not  been  properly  thought  out, 
and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  transfer  large 
bodies  of  unemployed  labor  to  distant 
works  before  the  proper  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  housing  them. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Government's 
scheme  gives  no  indication  who  is  to  con- 
trol the  expenditure  of  the  money.  The 
experience  in  the  past  has  been  that  the 
Reich  and  Federal  States  find  the  money 
for  the  communes  to  spend,  and  that  the 
ideas  of  the  burgomasters  do  not  usually 
go  beyond  the  building  of  public  gardens 
and  a  stadium.  Other  critics  are  asking 
why,  when  there  is  so  much  German  labor 
seeking  employment,  the  government  still 
permits  150,000  Polish  and  Czech  agricul- 
tural laborers  to  come  into  Germany  for 


the  harvest  and  another  150,000  for  other 
forms  of  labor. 


ABYSSINIAN  PROTEST  AGAINST 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  ITALY 


Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Na- 
_L  tions  has  made  public  a  note  of  pro- 
test, dated  June  19,  1936,  from  Taffari 
Makonnen,  regent  and  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Abyssinia.  The  note,  addressed  to  the 
States  members  of  the  League,  says  that 
the  Abyssinian  Government  had  recently 
received  from  the  British  and  Italian  gov- 
ernments identical  notes,  stating  that  the 
two  governments  had  made  an  agreement 
to  support  each  other  in  obtaining  for  the 
British  Government  a  concession  to  under- 
take the  conservancy  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tsana,  and  for  the  Italian  Government  a 
concession  to  construct  a  railway  through 
Abyssinia. 

No  Consultation  with  Abyssinia 

In  a  covering  letter  the  Regent  of  Abys- 
sinia says: 

Peace  be  with  you.  I  have  the  honor  to 
forward  herewith  copy  of  the  correspondence 
communicated  to  us  by  the  British  and  Ital- 
ian governments,  constituting  an  agreement 
concluded  between  them  without  our  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  their  interests  in  Abyssinia 
and  copies  of  our  replies.  I  also  inclose  a 
protest  which  we  are  addressing  to  the  States 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  making 
known  that  we  cannot  accept  this  agreement. 

I  beg  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  com- 
municate these  documents  to  the  States 
members,  in  order  that  the  question  may  be 
considered. 

Given  in  the  city  of  A.ddis  Ababa,  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  Senie,  in  the  year  of  Grace 
1918  (June  19,  1926). 

Seal  and  signature,  TAFFARI  MAKONNEN, 
heir  to  the  Throne  of  Abyssinia. 

The  note  protests  that  the  agreement  was 
arrived  at  without  consultation  with  Abys- 
sinia, which  was  told  on  its  entry  into  the 
League  "that  all  nations  were  to  be  on  a 
footing  of  equality  within  the  League,  and 
that  their  independence  was  to  be  univers- 
ally respected,  since  the  purpose  of  the 
League  is  to  establish  and  maintain  peace 
among  men  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God.  We  were  not  told  that  certain  mem- 
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bers  of  the  League  might  make  a  separate 
agreement  to  impose  their  views  on  an- 
other member,  even  if  the  latter  consid- 
ered those  views  incompatible  with  its 
national  interests." 

It  is  recalled  that  one  of  the  subjects 
covered  by  the  agreement  had  been  dis- 
cussed between  Great  Britain  and  Abys- 
sinia, and  that  no  conclusion  had  yet  been 
reached,  and  Abyssinia  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  nature  of  the  agreement 
and  the  joint  notification  of  its  conclusion 
were  an  effort  to  "exert  pressure  on  us  in 
order  to  induce  us  to  comply  with  their 
demands  prematurely ." 

The  note  continues: 

The  people  of  Abyssinia  are  anxious  to  do 
right,  and  we  have  every  intention  of  guiding 
them  along  the  path  of  improvement  and 
progress;  but  throughout  their  history  they 
have  seldom  met  with  foreigners  who  did  not 
desire  to  possess  themselves  of  Abyssinian 
territory  and  destroy  their  independence. 
With  God's  help  and  the  courage  of  our  sol- 
diers, we  have  always,  come  what  might, 
stood  proud  and  free  upon  our  native  moun- 
tains. For  this  reason  prudence  is  needed 
when  we  have  to  convince  our  people  that 
foreigners  who  wish  to  establish  themselves 
for  economic  reasons  in  our  country  or  on  the 
frontiers  between  it  and  their  possessions  are 
genuinely  innocent  of  concealed  political 
aims,  and  we  doubt  whether  agreements  and 
joint  representations  such  as  those  now  in 
question  are  the  best  means  of  instilling  that 
conviction. 

Undue  Pressure  Exerted  on  Abyssinia 

Abyssinia,  the  note  says,  had  only  re- 
cently been  introduced  to  modern  civiliza- 
tion and  could  not  be  expected  to  advance 
rapidly,  but  it  would  "be  able  to  secure 
gradually  but  continually  improvements 
which  will  make  Abyssinia  great  in  the  fu- 
ture as  she  has  been  throughout  the  past." 
The  members  of  the  League  are  asked 
whether  they  think  it  right  that  pressure 
should  be  exerted  upon  Abyssinia  which 
they  themselves  would  never  accept,  and 
to  decide  whether  the  agreement  is  "com- 
patible with  the  independence  of  our  coun- 
try, inasmuch  as  it  includes  the  stipulation 
that  part  of  our  empire  is  to  be  allotted  to 
the  economic  influence  of  a  given  power. 
We  cannot  but  realize  that  economic  influ- 
ence and  political  influence  are  very  closely 


bound  up  together,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
protest  most  strongly  against  an  agree- 
ment which  in  our  views  conflicts  with  the 
essential  principles  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions.'1' 

In  reply  to  Ras  Taffari's  protest,  the 
League  Secretariat  has  asked  the  Abys- 
sinian Government  to  state  definitely  what 
action  it  desires  the  Secretariat  should 
take  in  the  matter;  whether,  for  instance, 
the  question  should  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  next  Council  of  the  League, 
inasmuch  as  the  Abyssinian  communica- 
tion to  Sir  Eric  Drummond  merely  re- 
quests that  the  documents  be  communi- 
cated to  States  members  of  the  League  in 
order  that  the  question  may  be  considered. 


THE  SOVIETS  AND  THE 
BRITISH  STRIKE 

ON  JUNE  11  the  British  Government 
transmitted  to  the  Soviet  Commis- 
sariat of  Foreign  Affairs  a  note  of  protest 
against  the  transfer  of  funds  from  Eussia 
to  the  British  workers  engaged  in  the  gen- 
eral strike.  The  dispatch  of  this  note  and 
its  publication  in  London  caused  a  sensa- 
tion, and  the  question  was  hotly  debated 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  a  result  of 
the  debate,  the  British  Government  issued 
a  special  Blue  Book,  containing  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  on  which  the  Foreign 
Office  based  its  protest. 

Exchange  of  Notes  Between  London  and 
Moscow 

The  British  note  read  as  follows : 

His  Majesty's  Government  regrets  that  it 
cannot  maintain  silence  about  the  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  especially  in  allow- 
ing the  remittance  to  England  of  sums  in- 
tended to  support  the  general  strike.  The 
general  strike  was  an  illegal,  unconstitu- 
tional act,  being  a  menace  to  the  established 
order  in  Great  Britain.  In  particular,  the 
activity  of  the  Soviet  Commissariat  of  Fin- 
ance is  not  conducive  to  a  friendly  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  outstanding  between 
the  two  States,  which  settlement  the  Soviet 
Government  professes  to  desire. 

On  June  15  the  Soviet  Government 
handed  the  British  Mission  in  Moscow  the 
following  reply : 

The  People's  Commissariat  for  Foreign 
Affairs  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Brit- 
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ish  Mission  and  has  the  honor  to  present 
herewith  the  reply  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  the  memorandum  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  June  12. 

Having  perused  the  memorandum  the  Brit- 
ish Government  handed  to  the  People's  Com- 
missariat for  Foreign  Affairs  on  June  12,  the 
Soviet  Government  considers  it  necessary  to 
point  out  to  the  British  Government  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union  there  is  not  a  total  prohibi- 
tion of  the  export  of  currency,  but  only  a 
restriction  of  the  export  which  requires  a 
permit  in  each  individual  case.  The  Soviet 
Government,  expressing  the  will  of  the  work- 
men and  peasants  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  could 
not  forbid  the  trade  unions,  which  are  or- 
ganized by  the  millions,  of  workmen  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  to  send  money  abroad  to  render 
support  to  trade  unions  of  another  country. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Government 
calls  the  attention  of  the  British  Government 
to  utterances,  not  agreeing  with  the  real  facts 
and  not  in  accord  with  normal  relations  be- 
tween governments,  made  by  some  members 
of  the  British  Government,  who  stated  that 
the  sum  remitted  to  the  General  Council  of 
the  British  Trade  Unions  was  sent  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  while  in  reality  it  was 
sent  by  the  Central  Council  of  the  All-Russian 
Union  of  Trade  Unions,  in  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  trade  union  centers. 

The  Blue  Book 

The  Blue  Book  was  issued  on  June  24. 
It  contains  more  than  50  documents  se- 
lected from  those  obtained  on  the  arrest 
of  the  Communist  leaders  on  October  14 
and  21  last  year.  The  papers  were  seized 
at  the-  headquarters  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Great  Britain,  16  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  of  the  National 
Minority  Movement,  38  Great  Ormond 
Street,  and  at  other  addresses.  Several 
tons  in  all  were  removed  for  examination. 

The  documents  selected  for  publication, 
it  is  understood,  were  not  chosen  for  their 
sensational  character,  but  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  many-branched  and 
systematic  penetration  of  British  life  by 
pernicious  foreign  influences.  It  is  shown 
that,  while  the  active  membership  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  this  country  is  small, 
it  is  so  organized  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions received  from  Moscow,  that  the 
members  can  operate  in  a  way  which, 
under  favorable  conditions,  might  enable 


them  to  influence  large  numbers  of  non- 
Communists.  There  are  also  interest- 
ing revelations  of  the  dependence  of  the 
party  and  its  press  on  money  from  the 
Communist  International. 

The  documents  printed  are  classified 
in  five  sections.  The  first  of  these  deals 
with  the  relationship  of  the  British  Com- 
munist Party  and  its  subsidiary  bodies 
with  the  Third  International  and  the  Red 
International  of  the  Labor  Unions  at 
Moscow. 

"Factory  Nuclei" 

The  first  document  is  an  unsigned  file 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  April  22,  1925,  from 
the  organizing  department  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national at  Moscow  to  the  organizing 
bureau  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain.  This 
contains  advice  concerning  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  British  Party  on  a  factory 
nucleus  basis.  It  is  stated  that  the  party 
should  pay  special  attention  to  making 
its  position  secure  among  the  masses,  and 
continues  as  follows : 

If  the  C.  P.  B.  G.  is  to  gain  political  influ- 
ence over  the  proletariat,  it  must  concentrate 
on  the  question  of  reorganization.  Therefore 
the  party  should  not  only  make  the  most  of 
the  already  existing  nuclei,  but  must  also  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  break  down  the 
resistance  which  still  exists  with  respect  to 
the  formation  of  factory  nuclei.  The  main 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  formation  of  factory 
nuclei  is  the  workers'  fear  of  dismissals.  To 
remove  this  obstacle  a  systematic  ideological 
campaign  is  essential.  In  this  campaign  it 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  nuclei 
are  not  to  work  openly.  As  to  the  factory 
nuclei  themselves,  we  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  unemployed,  too,  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  join  them.  Wherever  no 
factory  nuclei  exist,  the  unemployed  con- 
nected with  the  factories  should  endeavor  to 
form  nuclei  from  outside.  Party  officials 
(trade  union  officials),  including  members  of 
the  central  committee,  must  also  join  factory 
nuclei.  Party  organs  and,  above  all,  local 
committees  should  do  their  utmost,  not  only 
to  form  more  nuclei,  but  also  to  develop  the 
already  existing  factory  nuclei.  The  decision 
of  the  C.  C.  concerning  the  appointment  of  an 
instructor  is  most  welcome.  We  would  like 
to  propose  to  the  C.  P.  G.  B.  to  introduce  the 
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system  of  instructors  in  general.  This 
system  has  been  tried  with  great  success  in 
other  parties  of  the  C.  I.  .  .  . 

The  question  of  factory  newspapers  is 
closely  connected  with  the  factory  nuclei. 
We  have  hitherto  received  four  copies  of 
your  factory  newspapers.  We  must  say  that 
one  cannot  see,  by  their  outward  appearance, 
that  they  are  organs  of  Communist  Party 
nuclei.  This  must  be  remedied  in  future,  for 
our  aim  is  that  the  factory  nuclei  should  use 
factory  newspapers  as  one  of  the  means  by 
which  they  will  be  able  to  control  the  masses. 
The  letter  further  states  that  another 
important  organization  question  is  that  of 
party  apparatus.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  districts  with  many  local  branches,  as 
well  as  the  large  towns,  should  be  divided 
in  order  to  give  more  scope  for  the  activity 
of  the  party,  and  that  closer  collaboration 
between  the  political  and  the  organizing 
bureaus  should  be  established.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  Minority  Movement,  it  is 
noted,  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  party 
to  form  strongly  welded  together  factions 
which  should  be  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  party.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
the  risk  of  the  strongly  developed  Minority 
Movement  "slipping  out  of  our  hands." 
It  is  reiterated  that  work  among  women  is 
part  of  the  general  party  work,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
best  ground  for  work  among  women  is  the 
factory. 

Agitational  Campaigns 

Document  II  sets  out  in  great  detail 
the  plan  of  work  of  the  "Agitprop  Depart- 
ment of  the  E.  C.  C.  I/'  The  agitation 
and  propaganda  department  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  Communist  International 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  organizing  the 
work  of  agitation  and  propaganda  within 
the  Communist  International  and  of  di- 
recting such  work  in  other  countries.  The 
document  is  signed  in  typescript  by  the 
deputy  chief  of  the  "Agitprop  of  the  E.  C. 
C.  I."  It  sets  out  general  organization 
tasks,  a  special  list  of  agitational  cam- 
paigns, and  in  connection  with  the  press, 
encourages  systematic  participation  of  the 
party  press  in  a  discussion  of  the  main 
question  of  Comintern  life  and  the  or- 
ganization of  a  group  of  permanent  cor- 
respondents in  Moscow. 


Another  letter  dealing  with  organization 
is  from  the  organization  department  of  the 
Communist  International  to  the  British 
Communist  Party,  and  refers  particularly 
to  the  functions  and  powers  of  instructors 
of  the  department.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  instructors,  it  is  stated, 
are  the  following:  As  frequently  as  pos- 
sible to  visit  the  subordinate  party  organi- 
zations ;  to  give  complete  information  con- 
cerning the  state  of  party  work;  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  party  organs  take  part 
in  the  work  of  and  influence  the  trade 
unions,  co-operative  societies,  and  social 
organizations;  investigate  the  activity  of 
the  party  members,  the  temper  of  the 
workers  belonging  to  opposition  organiza- 
tions, of  the  non-party  workers,  and  the 
peasant  masses.  The  British  Communists 
are  also  informed  that  an  instructor  on  be- 
ing appointed  for  work  in  a  given  party 
organization,  in  view  of  his  illegal  posi- 
tion, must  refrain  from  taking  part  in 
practical  mass  work,  but  must  rather  estab- 
lish direct  contact  with  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  various  party  organizations 
right  down  to  the  nucleus. 

Influence  of  the  Party 

On  September  26,  1925,  the  secretary 
of  the  E.  C.  C.  I.  and  the  chief  of  the  or- 
ganization department  of  the  E.  C.  C.  I. 
sent  a  signed  confidential  letter  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  British  Com- 
munist Party.  In  this  was  recorded  that 
the  influence  of  the  party  was  making 
rapid  headway  amongst  the  masses  of 
workers,  particularly  as  shown  during  a 
recent  industrial  crisis  and  in  the  strikes 
and  lockouts  of  the  previous  few  months. 
The  letter  continues : 

The  growing  influence  of  the  party  was  also 
reflected  to  a  satisfactory  extent  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  decision  of  the  Scarborough 
Trades  Union  Congress.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  is  distinctly  noticeable,  and  our 
information  confirms  this,  that  the  funda- 
mental organization  of  the  party  is  inade- 
quate. This  fact  may  be  primarily  attributed 
to  the  numerical  weakness  of  this  party.  The 
first  task  is,  of  course,  to  transform  our  gains 
to  actual  party  membership.  This  is  the  way 
to  the  mass  party — the  most  important  task 
of  the  C.  P.  G.  B.  But  we  believe  that  even 
with  the  united  and  limited  membership 
further  organizational  progress  can  be  made. 
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The  class  struggle  in  Britain  threatens  to 
spread  as  a  result  of  the  decay  of  capitalism 
and  the  British  Empire  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  rise  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  amongst 
the  masses  on  the  other. 

If  the  party  is  to  fulfill  its  historic  mission, 
its  apparatus  must  be  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands.  We  consider  that 
the  greatest  drawback  to  proper  organiza- 
tional work  in  the  C.  P.  G.  B.  is  the  lack  of 
an  organization  department.  In  our  opinion 
it  is  essential  that  the  central  executive  com- 
mittee should  form  an  organizational  depart- 
ment with  a  paid  chief.  The  department 
should  have  control  over  a  number  of  instruc- 
tors whose  duty  it  would  be  to  instruct  lower 
party  organs  and  exercise  control  of  same. 
In  the  past  the  party  has  rightly  concentrated 
its  party  faction  and  Minority  Movement 
work  upon  metal,  mining,  and  transport 
unions.  The  time  has  now  come  for  a  further 
development,  and  recent  events  have  proved 
that  we  must  spread  out  our  work  to  cover 
the  textile  and  seamen's  industry.  We  wel- 
come the  initial  attempts  in  both  these  in- 
dustries and  would  urge  you  to  give  even 
greater  attention  than  at  present. 

"Central  Training  School" 

Seven  documents  of  dates  between  De- 
cember 2,  1924,  and  August  29,  1925,  re- 
late to  the  establishment  in  England  of  a 
central  training  school  and  to  the  institu- 
tion by  the  Communist  International  of 
International  Communist  Party  courses 
in  Moscow.  To  the  latter  it  was  proposed 
that  England  should  send  six  party  work- 
ers. On  June  11,  1925,  a  letter  from  the 
British  Communist  Party  to  Bela  Kun,  in 
Moscow,  suggested  that  there  was  some 
difficulty  about  finance.  The  Agitprop 
Department  of  the  party  in  London  wrote : 

Conferences  have  been  held  in  London, 
Wales,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  and  we  are 
putting  40  comrades,  selected  from  these  dis- 
tricts, through  a  test  examination,  prepara- 
tory to  making  a  final  selection  to  come  to 
Moscow.  You  are  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions under  which  this  work  of  the  party 
schools  was  initiated.  We  interpret  your 
paragraph  to  mean  that  our  party  will  require 
to  bear  entire  financial  responsibility  for  the 
schools.  If  this  is  so,  then  it  means  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  send  our  quota  in  October. 


Further,  that  we  will  be  unable  to  carry  out 
our  arranged  plan  for  a  central  training 
school  in  London  to  train  20  comrades  for  a 
period  of  six  months. 

An  11-page  circular  letter  of  the  Co- 
operative Section  of  the  E.  C.  C.  I.,  dated 
May  5,  1925,  dealt  with  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Communist  Party  and  the  co- 
operative movement.    It  was  stated  in  this 
there  were  a  number  of  countries  with 
which  the  co-operative  section  had  not  yet 
established  an  adequate  connection.     In 
view  of  the   growing   importance  of   co- 
operative work   and   the   necessity  for   a 
Bolshevized  party,  all  parties  were  urged 
to  make  work  in  the  co-operative  move- 
ment a  special  feature  of  party  policy. 
Replies  were  asked  to  questions  concern- 
ing the  name  of  the  comrade  responsible 
for    co-operative    work,    co-operatives    in 
which  active  factions  had  been  formed,  co- 
operatives in  which  Communists  predomi- 
nated in  the  administrative  organs,  and  the 
names  of  Communists  who  were  to  partici- 
pate in  last  year's  Co-operative  Congress. 
On  May  8,  1925,  a  letter  was  sent  from 
Moscow  to  the  Co-operative  Department  of 
the  C.  P.  G.  B.,  in  which  reference  was 
made  to  preparation  for  the  Co-operative 
Conference  in  Southport  and  the  Women's 
Guild   Congress   in   Cambridge.     It   was 
stated  that  the   Co-operative   Committee 
should   prepare   suitable   proposals   to  be 
brought  forward  by  a  suggested  Minority 
group. 

A  Letter  Reproduced 

Document  19  in  the  Blue  Book  repro- 
duces manuscript  minutes  signed  by  Bu- 
charin,  a  member  of  the  E.  C.  C.  I.,  and 
Arthur  McManus,  of  the  British  Com- 
munist Party,  arranging  for  a  visit  of 
Zinovief,  Bucharin,  and  McManus  to  the 
Caucasus  to  discuss  "differences  in  the 
English  party."  These  were  found  at  the 
house  of  McManus,  14  St.  James  Street, 
Convent  Garden. 

The  document,  of  which  a  facsimile  re- 
production is  given,  is  as  follows : 

Moscow. 
Secretary  of  the  Exekutive  Committee  of  the 

Communist  International. 
COMRADE  MACMANUS  : 

Sinowjeff  and  myself  go  to  Caucasus  over- 
morrow.  Will  you  with  us?  Wi  kan  not 
understand  as  necessary  differences  in  the 
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english  party  without  the  language.  Wenn 
you  kan  not,  you  must  recomand  to  us  one 
english  comrade  for  this  task.  This  ist 
"conditio  sine  QUO  won"  of  our  effectiv  work 
in  the  english  question. 

Excuse  my  for  this  analphabetical  letter, 
Your,  BUCHARTN. 

Answer,  please! 

Yes — I  will  come.    But  it  will  take  a  few 
more  days  to  clear  up  our  Delegation  Busi- 
ness. 
Can  I  follow  you  on  Wednesday? 

Yours,  McMANUS. 

Wi  knn  go  not  over-morrow,  but  on 
Thursday. 

Election  Campaign 

The  British  Communists  received  very 
explicit  instructions  in  regard  to  the  par- 
pliamentary  election  campaign  of  October, 
1924.  These  came  from  the  secretary  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Commun- 
ist International  at  Moscow.  Emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  importance  of  transform- 
ing the  Workers'  Weekly  into  a  perma- 
nent daily,  and  it  was  noted  that  Comrade 
McManus  would  be  leaving  for  London 
in  a  few  days.  Among  the  instructions 
for  the  election  were  the  following: 

Sharp  criticism  in  principle  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  MacDonald  Government.  The 
Imperialist  character  of  the  government 
should  be  unmasked.  A  bitter  fight  should 
be  carried  on  against  MacDonald's  policy 
in  China,  India,  and  Egypt.  A  sharp 
fight  should  be  conducted  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Communist  Party  of  Great 
Britain  into  the  Labor  Party.  The  adop- 
tion of  bourgeois  politicians  as  Labor  can- 
didates and  the  rejection  of  old  working- 
class  leaders  should  be  criticised.  Active 
agitation  should  be  conducted  against  the 
I.  L.  P.  Slogans  for  the  election  cam- 
paign: "For  the  Anglo-Kussian  Treaty." 
"Not  His  Majesty's  Labor  Government, 
but  a  real  workers'  government."  "Down 
with  the  Dawes  Report."  "Put  the  work- 
er's charter  into  effect."  "Four  pounds 
per  week  for  every  unemployed  worker." 
"A  six-hour  day.1"  "For  international 
trade  union  unity."  "A  fraternization  of 
soldiers  and  workers."  "Soldiers  should 
not  shoot  upon  workers  on  strike."  "Votes 
for  soldiers  and  sailors." 


Russian  Trade  Delegation 

Section  II  of  the  Blue  Book  contains 
only  one  document,  but  this  is  important, 
as  it  is  presented  as  illustrative  of  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  Russian  Trade  Delega- 
tion and  of  the  All-Russian  Co-operative 
Society  (Acros),  London,  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  a  signed  letter,  dated  July  15,  1925, 
from  C.  P.  Dutt,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  who  is  associated  with  the 
Indian  side  of  Communist  Party  activities, 
to  Albert  Inkpin,  general  secretary,  C.  P. 
G.  B.  It  was  found  at  16  King  street, 
and  is  in  the  following  terms: 

DEAR  COMRADE  :  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  which  I  have 
just  received  on  my  return  to  London,  but  I 
regret  that  I  am  unable  to  understand  the 
need  either  for  the  action  taken  by  the  or- 
ganizing bureau  or  for  the  tone  of  your  com- 
munication. 

I  was  not  aware  that  any  arrangement 
in  "a  loose  and  irregular  fashion"  was  "made 
with  me  by  Comrade  Arnot,"  as  I  received 
my  instructions  to  make  the  temporary 
change  of  occupation  from  the  proper  au- 
thorities of  both  Arcos  and  the  delegation. 

Nor  do  I  understand  what  my  association 
with  the  colonial  bureau  has  to  do  with  the 
matter,  since  my  time  and  facilities  for  work 
in  that  connection  during  the  temporary 
change  remain  exactly  as  before.  As  for 
being  "aware"  of  the  plan  for  special  work 
for  me  which  is  "under  consideration,"  I 
have  not  received  a  single  communication, 
either  written  or  oral,  from  the  British  Party 
which  would  make  me  aware  of  anything  of 
the  kind. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  express  the  hope 
that,  in  taking  steps  to  lay  a  veto  on  my 
lending  assistance  to  the  labor  research  de- 
partment, the  organizing  bureau  was  actu- 
ated solely  by  a  desire  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  the  service  of  party  members  and 
not  from  any  intention  of  vindicating  its  au- 
thority, for  personally  I  fail  to  see  what  ad- 
vantage is  gained  by  the  dislocation  caused 
by  its  action. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  P.  DUTT. 

Financial  Support  from  Abroad 

The  third  section  of  the  papers  deals 
with  the  finances,  including  receipts  and 
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expenditure,  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  British  bureau  of 
the  Red  International  of  Labor  Unions. 
The  documents  are  remarkable  in  their 
illustration  of  the  dependence  of  these  or- 
ganizations on  financial  support  from 
abroad.  On  January  17,  1924,  according 
to  an  unsigned  file  copy,  a  letter  was  sent 
from  the  British  bureau,  R.  I.  L.  TL,  to 
Losovsky  and  the  secretary  of  the  mid- 
European  bureau  at  Berlin.  This  pre- 
sented a  budget  and  called  attention  to  the 
debt  facing  the  British  bureau.  The 
writer  says: 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  bureau  is 
£257  14s.  Had  we  received  the  full  amount 
promised  us  for  the  six  months  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  we  would  not  now  be  burdened  by 
this  debt.  As  you  will  remember  we  were 
promised  £150  per  month  for  the  six  months 
ending  December ;  that  makes  a  total  of  £900. 
Then  a  further  sum  was  promised  for  the 
wages  of  president  and  the  secretary ;  this  we 
were  informed  was  a  separate  allocation. 
The  wages  we  were  advised  to  pay  these  two 
officials  was  £25  a  month  each,  which  makes 
a  total  of  £300  for  the  six  months.  The 
amount  we  ought  to  have  received,  therefore, 
was  £1,200.  What  we  did  receive  was  £747, 
followed  later  by  an  allocation  of  $872,  from 
which  we  realized  £198  3s.  3d,  a  total  alloca- 
tion for  the  six  months  of  £945  3s.  3d.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  we  received  £254 
16s.  9d.  less  than  was  promised,  and  this 
amount  would  practically  clear  us  from  all 
our  indebtedness.  I  would  strongly  urge 
upon  you  to  liquidate  this  debt  and  to  fur- 
ther the  work  of  the  bureau  by  endorsing  the 
rest  of  the  budget.  The  work  among  the 
miners  is  having  considerable  results,  and,  as 
you  will  see  from  Watkins'  report,  we  will 
have  a  national  committee  for  the  miners  in 
being  within  a  week  or  so.  Among  the  rail- 
way men  there  is  a  big  opportunity  being 
presented  by  the  threat  of  a  strike  on  the 
part  of  locomotive  men.  We  are  doing  our 
best  to  unite  the  railway  workers  for  the 
struggle  that  lies  ahead  and  to  bring  the 
other  workers  in  behind  them.  In  the  case 
of  the  metal  workers,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
make  any  definite  advance  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  unemployed  in  the  metal  indus- 
try, but  even  here  there  are  signs  of  awaken- 
ing, and  we  feel  that  a  considerable  stride 
forward  can  be  made  if  we  have  even  a  slight 


allowance  from  thoso  who  are  interested  with 
the  work  of  organizing  the  metal  workers. 
.  .  .  May  I  draw  your  attention  to  the 
request  for  a  stenographer? 

A  statement  of  expenditure  by  the 
Communist  Party  on  the  General  Elec- 
tion, 1924,  shows  that  eight  candidates 
were  supported  at  a  cost  of  £2,200. 

Lack  of  Funds 

Later  comes  a  transcript  copy  of  undated 
manuscript  shorthand  notes  for  a  letter  to 
Comrade  Bennett,  who  is  described  as  a 
representative  at  various  times  of  the 
Communist  International  in  this  country, 
on  a  financial  crisis  in  the  Communist 
Party  of  Great  Britain  in  the  autumn  of 
1 925.  This  points  out  that  when  the  party 
allocation  for  the  year  was  made  they  were 
told  that  the  amount  granted  was  £15,000, 
and  out  of  that  they  decided  to  allocate 
£3,000  to  the  Sunday  Worker,  leaving 
£12,000  for  party  purposes,  The  letter 
continues : 

Subsequently,  you  told  me  that  the  only 
amount  allocated  to  us  was  just  over  £16,000, 
and  on  your  recommendation  we  agreed  that 
this  additional  £1,000  should  go  to  the  Sun- 
day Worker.  You  will  remember  that  later 
on,  both  after  receiving  the  first  and  second 
quarter's  installments,  I  told  you  that  the 
amounts  that  had  come  through  were  con- 
siderably less  than  the  £4,000  that  we  were 
expecting,  and  was  even  less  in  the  case  of 
the  second  quarter  than  in  the  case  of  the 
first.  When  the  installment  for  the  third 
quarter  was  received  (it  included  the  pre- 
liminary payment  on  account  of  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  for  the  Sunday  Worker), 
it  was  found  that  it  was  still  less  than  had 
been  received  for  the  second  quarter,  and  in 
order  to  put  us  right  we  should  require  to 
receive  for  the  fourth  quarter  an  equivalent 
of  somewhere  round  about  £4,700.  But  an 
allocation  for  the  fourth  quarter  has  now 
been  received,  and  to  our  astonishment  and 
concern  it  amounts  only  to  $16,097  or  ap- 
proximately £3,200-£3,300. 

This  means  that  we  have  received  for  this 
year  a  total  of  round  about  £14,600  or  £1,400 
less  than  what  we  understand  was  to  be 
given,  and  upon  which  we  have  based  our 
estimates.  You  will  appreciate  the  abso- 
lutely disastrous  position  in  which  this  has 
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placed  us,  particularly  when  you  bear  in 
mind  that  during  the  last  three  months,  not- 
withstanding all  our  efforts  to  economize, 
activities  in  which  we  have  engaged  have  en- 
tailed a  considerable  overspending  on  our 
estimates.  It  means  that,  after  I  have  re- 
paid money  that  we  have  been  compelled  to 
borrow  to  carry  on  until  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter,  I  shall  have  remaining  out  of  the 
remaining  £3,300  approximately  £1,000.  Of 
this  £1,000  I  have  had  to  pay  in  a  lump  sum 
immediately  £650  for  the  Workers'  Weekly, 
the  fourth  quarter's  allocation,  which  leaves 
me  actually  with  only  £350.  Our  ordinary 
normal  weekly  income,  apart  from  the  allo- 
cation, is  estimated  at  about  £20  a  week,  say 
roughly  £250,  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  £350  plus  £250  makes  £600, 
out  of  which  we  have  to  meet  the  whole  of 
our  expenditure  (apart  from  the  Workers' 
Weekly).  For  the  next  12  weeks,  in  addi- 
tion, we  have  outstanding  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  round  about  £1,500. 

If  we  had  received  the  full  amount  of 
£16,000,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  carry 
on,  ...  but  the  shortage  of  £1,400  sim- 
ply paralyzes  us  because  the  amount  this 
leaves  in  hand  and  the  other  income  we  are 
likely  to  get  will  not  be  sufficient  even  for 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  our  headquar- 
ters premises  and  paying  the  wages  of  the 
ordinary  staff. 

Police  Force 

An  unsigned  file  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  British  Communist 
Party,  sent  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the 
Glasgow  District  Party,  states : 

I  am  asked  to  say  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion raised  from  members  of  the  party  join- 
ing the  police  force  if  they  are  thoroughly 
reliable  members.  Before  any  action  is  taken 
in  this  direction,  however,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  the  records  of  any  such  members 
be  carefully  considered  and  their  complete 
trustworthiness  established,  and  there  should 
be  a  careful  list  kept  of  them  in  the  event 
of  their  signing  on.  A  half-dozen  good  party 
members  in  the  police  force  in  the  bigger 
towns  like  Glasgow  would  certainly  be  very 
useful. 

Mr.  Saklatvala 

A  letter,  dated  October  7,  1925,  is  given 
from  Mr.  Saklatvala  to  the  political  bu- 


reau of  the  C.  P.  G.  B.  regarding  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Communist  Party  to  the  La- 
bor Party.  "There  is  not  much  doubt," 
he  says,  "in  my  mind  that  without  drastic 
measures  to  build  up  our  party  we  shall 
be  submerged  into  insignificance  in  Great 
Britain.  Parliamentary  customs  and  tra- 
ditions have  still  a  very  great  attraction 
for  the  masses. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  we  must  adopt 
merciless  measures  to  fight  the  Labor  Party. 
We  will  not  succeed  to  the  point  of  actually 
wiping  it  out,  but  we  do  not  require  to  do 
that.  What  we  shall  succeed  in  doing  is  to 
give  a  dangerous  shaking  to  the  parliamen- 
tary position  of  all  the  Right- Wingers,  and 
it  would  then  be  their  turn  to  patch  a  peace 
with  the  C.  P.  at  any  price,  and  the  Left 
'Wing  will  be  forced  into  an  open  fight  against 
the  Right.  We  must  appeal  to  the  C.  C.  at 
Moscow  to  let  us  work  temporarily  along 
the  lines  I  am  suggesting.  We  should  adopt 
the  attitude  that  the  I*  P.  has  now  deserted 
its  original  function  and  turned  itself  into  a 
Liberal  reformist  group  like  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Party  and  that  the  real  political  cru- 
sade for  socialism  has  been  abandoned  by  the 
L.  P. ;  therefore  the  C.  P.  must  now  set  itself 
up  as  the  only  avowed  anti-capitalist  party 
to  take  such  action  inside  and  outside  Parlia- 
ment as  will  lead  to  the  taking  over  of  the 
means  of  production  and  the  abolition  of  im- 
perialistic exploitation  and  the  consequent 
blacklegging  of  British  and  European  trade 
union  conditions. 

We  should  then  in  an  open  manner  invite 
all  T.  U.  branches  that  take  this  view  to 
affiliate  with  the  C.  P.  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  carrying  out  the  politico-econo- 
mic struggle  of  the  workers.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  central  committee  at  Moscow  we 
should  deliberately  leave  the  position  of  those 
T.  U.  branches  to  be  of  an  indefinite  and 
temporary  nature.  This  affiliation  would 
greatly  weaken  the  position  of  Right  Wing 
M.  P.'s. 

Dominion  Activities 

The  final  section  of  the  Blue  Book  con- 
tains documents  dealing  with  the  activities 
of  organizations  affiliated  with  the  Com- 
munist International,  including  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Great  Britain,  in  British 
dominions,  colonies,  and  spheres  of  in- 
fluence abroad.  These  include  a  letter 
from  the  colonial  department  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  Communist  Party  to  Mr.  Saklatvala, 
enclosing  a  memorandum  by  two  non-In- 
dian undergraduates  at  Oxford  University 
regarding  work  there  undertaken  among 
Indian  students.  This  suggested  the  de- 
sirability of  Mr.  Saklatvala  arranging  an 
appointment  with  certain  of  those  who 
would  be  returning  to  India  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks.  The  memorandum  said 
that  the  66  Indians  composing  the  Majlis 
at  Oxford  might  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing political  categories :  Moderate,  18 ; 
Swarajists,  11;  Socialists,  5;  I.  C.  S.  and 
I.  F.  S.,  20  (pledged  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment) ;  unclassified,  12. 

Another  letter  from  the  colonial  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Communist  Party, 
dated  June  26,  1925,  embodies  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  progress  made  in  connection 
with  colonial  work  in  India,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Canada,  and  among  African,  Negro, 
and  Chinese  students  and  members  of  the 
Kuomintang  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
With  regard  to  India,  it  is  stated  that  "a 
considerable  portion  of  our  time  spent 
with  these  Indians  has  been  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  a  program  specifically 
compiled  for  the  various  groups  of  work- 
ers in  the  big  towns.  This  program  is 
now  in  process  of  preparation  and  will 
cover  coal,  jute,  cotton,  and  railway,  the 
ultimate  intention  being  a  combination  of 
these  into  a  workers'  charter,  with  addi- 
tional items  covering  peasantry.  This 
program  will  be  used  as  a  rallying  cen- 
ter for  the  development  of  a  definite  la- 
bor movement  in  India.  The  three  In- 
dians are  now  anxious  to  visit  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.;  and  we  also  are  very  anxious  that 
this  should  take  place/' 

Soviet  Comment  on  the  Blue  Book 

On  June  30,  the  Soviet  Commissariat  of 


Foreign    Affairs,    issued     the    following 
statement  regarding  the  Blue  Book: 

The  British  Government  on  June  24,  pub- 
lished a  Blue  Book  containing  documents 
which  the  publishers  say  were  seized  on  the 
premises  of  the  English  Communist  Party 
during  a  search  of  those  premises  in  Octo- 
ber, 1925.  These  facts  aroused  great  inter- 
est and  a  certain  alarm  in  the  press  and 
also  in  Labor  circles.  Therefore  the  For- 
eign Commissariat  considers  it  necessary  to 
issue  the  following  statement:  About  the 
collection  of  documents  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  speak  exhaustively  only 
after  their  receipt  and  examination.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  these  documents, 
which  the  British  Government  say  they  have 
had  in  their  hands  for  nearly  a  year,  are 
cited  only  now.  At  any  rate,  the  Soviet 
Government  emphatically  declare  that  the 
Soviet  trade  delegation  to  England,  as  well 
as  the  other  soviet  trade  organizations  abroad 
and  the  soviet  diplomatic  apparatus,  have 
absolutely  abstained,  and  do  abstain,  from 
all  forms  of  communication  with  foreign 
Communist  parties  and  from  any  interfer- 
ence whatever  in  the  internal  political  life 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  work. 

The  Commissariat  further  states  that 
"the  British  Ministers  put  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation on  the  'fraternal  assistance'  ren- 
dered to  British  strikers  by  the  Soviet 
trade  unions  when  they  describe  it  as  an 
intervention  in  British  internal  affairs  by 
the  Soviet  Government."  The  Soviet 
Government,  the  reply  continues,  consider 
it  inconsistent  with  their  dignity  to  no- 
tice the  "coarse  and  improper  utterances 
made  by  British  Ministers  against  the 
Soviet  working  class  and  Soviet  organiza- 
tions." 
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INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION,  PAST 
AND  PRESENT 


By  C.  VAN  VOLLENHOVEN 
University  of  Leyden,  Holland 


INTERNATIONAL  arbitration   in  its 
main  part  is  one  of  the  manifold  forms 
of  administration  of  justice ;  yet  it  differs 
from  most  of  the  other  forms  in  one  im- 
portant respect.    British  courts  and  tri- 
bunals, continental  courts  and  tribunals, 
oversea  courts  and  tribunals  of  colonial 
empires  are  adults;  many  of  them  even 
are  well  on  in  years.  The  State  courts  and 
tribunals  and  the  Federal  courts  and  tri- 
bunals in  this  country  are  full-grown  since 
a  century   and   more.     Even  the   World 
Court  at  The  Hague,  in  a  sense,  started  in 
1922  its  honorable  course  of  life  as  a  man. 
But  not  so  international  arbitration.    It  is 
not  only  young,  but  frequently  behaves  as 
a  youth,  and  in  some  respects  once  in  a 
while  is  looked  upon  as  a  baby.     There- 
fore, whereas  outlining  the  older  forms  of 
administration  of  justice  usually  can  take 
the  form  of  explaining  a  status,  a  well- 
rounded  situation,  outlining  international 
arbitration  means  outlining  a  development 
which  is  still  going  on,  slowly  and  grad- 
ually going  on. 

II 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived,  in  a  re- 
mote country,  a  family  happy  in  two  smart 
boys.  When  the  youngest  boy  happened 
to  get  before  him  at  meals  a  dish  he  dis- 
liked, he  was  too  well-educated  to  frankly 
say  so,  but  he  quietly  pushed  off  his  plate 
in  the  direction  of  his  elder  brother  and, 
kindly  smiling  said:  "This  is  for  dear 
Jimmy." 

Now  this  is  exactly  how,  in  the  first 
centuries  of  modern  history,  international 
arbitral  tribunals  and  international  claims 
commissions  began.  King  James  I  and 
King  Henry  IV  of  France  sometimes  are 
praised  for  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  1606, 
they  had  some  sets  of  commercial  disputes 
between  British  merchants  and  the  French 
Government  on  the  one  hand  and  between 
French  merchants  and  the  British  Gov- 


ernment on  the  other  hand  submitted  by 
treaty  to  two  groups  of  mixed  claims  com- 
missions, the  "Conservators  of  Commerce," 
one  group  in  Bordeaux  and  other  ports  of 
France,  the  other  group  in  London  and 
other  ports   of   England.     Likewise,   the 
Lord  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  has  been 
eulogized  for  six  treaties  of  1651,  1655, 
1656,  1674,  with  the  Netherlands,  Portu- 
gal,   France,    Sweden,    which    submitted 
other  commercial  controversies  to  mixed 
claims  commissions.    It  will  presently  ap- 
pear in  what  regard  these  precedents  had, 
long  afterwards,  a  salutary  influence;  yet 
in  their  day  they  were  not  the  outcome  of 
a  well-considered  scheme  intended  to  pro- 
mote international  justice.    It  was  just  a 
practical  method  of  clearing  away  a  num- 
ber of  tedious,  maybe  in  the  long  run 
dangerous,  disputes  which  did  not  deserve 
to  detain  the  attention  of  the  governments 
themselves,  the  trick  being  to  do  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  men  who  got  the 
job  feel  pleased  and  flattered.     There  is, 
by  the  way,   a  striking  resemblance   be- 
tween these  ancient  provisions  and  those 
articles  of  the  peace  treaties  of  1919  and 
1920  which  created  a  long  series  of  arbitral 
tribunals  still  operating:   a  British-Ger- 
man  tribunal,   a   French-Hungarian   tri- 
bunal,   a    Greek-Austrian    tribunal,    an 
Italian-Bulgarian  tribunal,  etc.    This  was 
not  done  at  Paris,  forsooth,  to  give  a  new 
incentive  to  international  administration 
of  justice ;  the  aim  was  merely  to  get  rid 
of  them,  to  turn  away  these  controversies 
from  the  already  overburdened  conference 
tables  to  dear  Jimmy. 

None  of  the  old  diplomatic  claims  com- 
missions and  arbitral  tribunals  of  this 
type  had  any  part  whatsoever  in  avoiding 
war  or  precluding  war.  Nor  were  they 
independent  institutions,  free  from  gov- 
ernmental influence,  comparable  to  na- 
tional courts.  They  were  not  even  deemed 
equivalent  substitutes  for  diplomacy.  They 
were  mere  executive  institutions  of  a  spe- 
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cial  shape,  feeling  subservient,  acting  as 
obedient  servants  at  the  disposal  of  diplo- 
macy during  good  behavior.  Diplomacy 
gave,  diplomacy  took  away,  diplomacy's 
name  was  praised. 

That  international  arbitration  in  those 
times  meant  a  different  thing  from  what  it 
means  now  is  confirmed  by  an  illustrious 
example.  Hugo  Grotius  (1583-1645),  the 
so-called  father  or  founder  of  international 
law,  a  son  of  the  Netherlands  and  a  con- 
temporary of  King  Henry  IV  and  King 
James — Grotius,  who  wrote  in  1625,  not 
purposing  to  outline  some  phantastical  in- 
ternational law  for  a  remote  future,  but 
purposing  to  state  the  precepts  of  inter- 
national law  as  it  stood  and  was  a  binding 
force  in  his  day — Grotius,  though  advocat- 
ing everything  that  might  promote  the 
realm  of  justice  among  nations,  was  practi- 
cally silent  on  international  arbitration. 
He  just  mentioned  it  in  a  few  minor  and 
incidental  instances.  He  not  even  alluded 
to  it  in  his  chapter  on  the  interpretation 
of  treaties  and  in  his  paragraphs  on  the 
interpretation  of  peace  treaties,  where  we, 
with  our  present-day  conceptions  of  arbi- 
tration, would  expect  it.  He  merely  advo- 
cated in  six  lines,  out  of  a  book  of  eight 
hundred  pages  in  quarto,  the  advisability 
of  international  conferences  of  Christian 
princes  to  consider  and  friendly  discuss 
existing  disputes  between  these  nations. 
All  endeavors  to  make  Grotius,  beneficial 
though  his  influence  may  have  been,  the 
prophet  of  international  arbitration  as  con- 
ceived nowadays,  the  prophet  of  The 
Hague  Arbitration  Court,  the  prophet  of 
the  World  Court,  are  mere  fiction,  mis- 
understanding what  arbitration  meant 
three  centuries  ago. 

Ill 

If  such  was  the  international  arbitra- 
tion in  the  seventeenth  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  how  did 
this  baby  become  a  youth,  even  an  adult, 
and  why,  at  the  same  time,  does  it  time 
and  again  still  look  like  a  baby  ? 

The  clearest  way  to  explain  it  will  be  to 
direct  the  attention,  one  by  one,  to  three 
features  of  international  arbitration,  three 
problems,  three  requirements :  First  comes 
its  independence  from  diplomacy  and  from 
the  national  executives;  second,  comes  the 


importance  of  the  cases  submitted  to  it; 
third  and  last  comes  the  guarantee  of  its 
ability  and  disinterestedness. 

IV 

(A)  The  first  endeavor,  that  of  render- 
ing international  arbitration  independent, 
is  bound  up  with  a  great  name,  John 
Jay's,  and  with  the  name  of  a  great  treaty, 
Jay's  Treaty,  November  19,  1794.  It 
seems  out  of  place  to  explain  here  Jay's 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  the  national  importance  of  his 
treaty,  the  Jay-Grenville  Treaty,  or,  as 
his  detractors  liked  to  style  it,  Hamilton's 
Treaty.  May  it  just  be  recalled,  in  con- 
nection with  the  passionate  present  oppo- 
sition in  some  quarters  to  the  World 
Court,  that  when,  in  June,  1795,  the  text 
of  the  treaty  had  become  known,  John  Jay 
was  burned  in  effigy  by  the  mobs  at  Phila- 
delphia on  July  4,  1795,  because  of  this 
very  treaty,  which,  one  century  later, 
stands  out  as  a  landmark  in  the  evolution 
of  international  judicial  organization. 
And  may  it  also  be  recalled,  for  curiosity's 
sake,  that  when  the  United  States  of 
America  made  this  great  contribution  to 
international  law  it  was  18  years  old,  just 
as  the  United  States  (United  Provinces) 
of  the  Netherlands  were  twenty-three 
years  old  when  Grotius  wrote  his  first 
treatise  on  international  law,  part  of  which 
was  soon  to  be  published  as  a  pamphlet 
on  "The  Freedom  of  the  Sea."  If  analogy 
is  a  sound  method  of  reasoning,  there  must 
be  nowadays  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
developing  international  law  in  the  hands 
of  either  the  brand-new  Kingdom  of 
Egypt,  the  brand-new  Kingdom  of  Meso- 
potamia, or  one  of  these  numerous  border 
republics  of  Russia,  the  names  and  num- 
ber of  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recol- 
lect. 

This  Jay  Treaty  of  1794— the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  laid  in  April,  1785, 
and  the  draft  of  which  of  September  30, 
1794,  went  farther  still  than  the  treaty 
itself — this  Jay  Treaty  turned  over  to  in- 
ternational arbitration  three  important 
groups  of  disputes  (as  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  the  last  one,  those  of  the  "Spolia- 
tions Committee,"  became  a  reality),  and 
in  doing  so  created  international  claims 
commissions  which  were  not  any  longer  of 
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the  old  diplomatic  and  subservient  type, 
but  of  a  new  judicial  and  independent 
stamp,  the  equals  of  executive  depart- 
ments, the  equals  of  diplomacy,  the  equals 
of  municipal  courts,  clothed  with  disinter- 
estedness. No  collection  of  modern  arbi- 
tral awards  but  begins  with  the  results  of 
Jay's  Treaty;  no  history  of  modern  arbi- 
tration but  starts  from  the  endeavor  of 
John  Jay. 

This,  of  course,  cannot  mean  and  does 
not  mean  that  from  1794  onward  an  en- 
tirely new  era  of  arbitration  begins,  break- 
ing with  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  there 
followed  a  struggle  of  some  seventy  or 
eighty  years  between  the  old  mixed  claims 
commissions  and  old  arbitration  tribunals 
of  the  diplomatic  type,  on  the  one  hand — 
not  highly  regarded,  not  highly  spoken  of, 
deeming  themselves  under  the  command  of 
their  governments,  feeling  weak  and  un- 
certain, deprived  of  self-reliance— and  the 
new  type  of  tribunals  and  commissions,  on 
the  other  hand.  Great  Britain,  which, 
along  with  the  United  States,  was  the  most 
efficient  promoter  of  international  arbitra- 
tion, even  Great  Britain  used  to  show  its 
dislike  and.  distrust,  for  instance,  by  ex- 
pressly reserving  its  liberty  of  action  in 
case  a  specific  tribunal  might  fail  in  per- 
forming its  duty  (a  provision  as  odious  as 
unnecessary),  and  as  late  as  1868  the 
United  States,  in  entering  on  an  arbitra- 
tion "compromise"  with  Peru,  thought  fit 
to  state  that  this  arbitral  proceeding 
should  not  be  anyhow  construed  as  a  bind- 
ing precedent  (strange  form  to  show  sym- 
pathy). But  gradually  the  old  types  faded 
and  dwindled,  the  new  types  grew  and 
prospered;  and  when,  in  1899,  the  first 
Hague  Peace  Conference  met,  convoked  by 
the  Czar,  the  long  struggle  had  been  won 
already  by  the  new  type  of  commissions 
and  tribunals;  the  conference — Andrew 
D.  White  being  the  first  American  dele- 
gate— in  its  well-known  treaty  on  peacea- 
ble settlement  of  international  disputes 
(now  replaced  by  a  similar  but  improved 
treaty  of  1907)  just  registered  and  em- 
bodied the  results  and  experiences  which 
already  had  prevailed. 

In  what  consisted  the  new  achievement 
of  this  Hague  treaty?  In  the  beginning 
it  oftei,  has  been  ridiculed  because  it  did 
not  bring  universal  peace,  nor  even  uni- 
versal administration  of  justice,  between 


nations.  It  brought  merely  a  permanent 
bureau  or  secretariat  (registrar's  office), 
a  permanent  governing  board  (under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Netherlands  Foreign 
Minister),  a  set  of  rules  of  procedure  or 
adjective  law,  and  a  list  of  court  members, 
appointed  by  each  of  the  several  high  con- 
tracting  parties  to  a  maximum  of  four  per 
country  and  now  containing  some  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  names;  "not  a  court,  but 
just  a  directory,"  its  opponents  said.  In 
cases  submitted  to  this  Arbitration  Court 
for  decision  the  tribunal  counts  either 
three,  five,  seven,  etc.,  court  members,  or 
even  one  court  member  as  sole  arbitrator. 
Its  great  practical  advantage  consisted  in 
its  relative  preparedness.  If  two  nations 
have  quarreled  a  long  time  without  reach- 
ing a  settlement,  the  fewer  matters  they 
have  to  agree  upon  in  accepting  arbitration 
the  better.  The  importance  of  The  Hague 
Arbitration  Court,  however,  was  not  only 
in  its  relative  preparedness,  but  especially 
in  its  entailing  to  members  a  stamp  which, 
once  for  all,  precluded  their  being  consid- 
ered as  subservient  of,  or  dependent  on, 
national  executives,  or  as  open  to  national 
interferences  in  the  performance  of  their 
tasks.  Of  course,  the  World  Court  has  a 
greater  amount  of  preparedness;  it  prac- 
tically is  sitting,  in  full  session  or  in  com- 
mittee, all  the  year  round,  and  has  a  stamp 
of  higher  ability,  as  its  members  are 
elected  by  the  joint  nations  at  Geneva  and 
not  appointed  by  national  governments 
severally.  On  the  other  side,  The  Hague 
Arbitration  Court  is  more  flexible  than  the 
World  Court,  less  rigid,  authorized  to  take 
into  consideration,  along  with  interna- 
tional law,  political  advisability,  affording 
a  real  influence  on  the  organization  of  each 
tribunal  to  the  parties  concerned,  and 
being  therefore  helpful  and  useful  for 
the  settlement  of  difficulties  of  a  rather 
delicate  character.  Before  the  war  this 
court  tried  a  dozen  cases,  since  the 
war  a  few  more,  and  at  this  very 
moment  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands  are  litigants  before  it  (by 
way  of  written  briefs  only,  not  by  oral 
arguments)  about  an  island  just  halfway 
between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the 
Netherlands  Indies,  the  island  Miangas 
(or  Palmas),  lodging  on  its  odd  square 
miles  some  650  inhabitants.  For  this 
pending  lawsuit  the  tribunal  from  The 
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Hague  Court,  at  the  wish  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  consists  of  one  man,  but  a  big 
man — that  Swiss  court  member  who  hap- 
pens to  be  the  President  of  the  World 
Court,  Dr.  Mahuber. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, that  international  claims  com- 
missions are  just  arbitral  tribunals  of  a 
special  type  (one  of  the  parties  being  an 
individual,  or  a  government  espousing  the 
claim  of  an  individual)  ;  the  peace  treaties 
of  1919  and  1920,  indeed,  styled  their 
claims  commissions  "arbitral  tribunals.1" 
The  old  type  of  these  commissions,  not  yet 
abandoned,  is  that  of  two  commissioners 
who  decide,  when  they  agree,  plus  an  um- 
pire who  decides  when  the  commissioners 
disagree ;  the  newer  and  better  type  is  that 
of  a  commission  of  three,  the  "umpire" 
being  converted  into  a  "presiding  commis- 
sioner." The  taste  in  olden  times,  both 
for  claims  commissions  and  other  tribu- 
nals, was  in  favor  of  having  the  third  or 
fifth  member  appointed  by  the  two  or  four 
national  arbitrators ;  the  newer  and  better 
type  is  to  have  him  appointed  by  agree- 
ment between  the  two  governments  them- 
selves, or  by  a  third  government,  or  by  a 
competent  individual  of  undisputed  au- 
thority. 

(B)  The  second  important  feature  of 
international  arbitration  relates  to  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  cases  before  it. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  success  and  influence 
of  international  claims  commissions  and 
arbitral  tribunals  largely  depends  upon  the 
quantity  and  weight  of  the  law  suits  heard 
and  decided :  are  we  entitled  to  state  that, 
in  fact,  once  the  equivalence  of  arbitral 
tribunals  with  national  courts  had  been 
recognized,  governments  proved  willing  to 
turn  over  for  decision  to  them  great  issues 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  ? 

In  answering  this  question  we  must  be 
cautious  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehen- 
sions, in  order  not  to  lead  ourselves  astray. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  great  step  toward  the 
victory  of  modern  arbitration  when  a  long 
series  of  controversies  (of  minor  contro- 
versies even)  were  submitted.  Between 
1869  and  1876  a  judicial  mixed  claims 
commission,  instituted  by  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  saw  filed  with  its  secre- 
tariat some  2000  claims  to  an  amount  of 
$550,000,000;  the  Belgian  senator,  La 
Fontaine,  who  compiled  in  a  book  (not  a 


good  one)  the  arbitral  decisions  made  be- 
tween 1794  and  1900,  styles  the  creation 
of  this  commission  the  most  important 
contribution  to  international  justice  in  the 
last  century.  Perhaps  a  confirmation  of 
the  well-known  human  habit  of  overcharg- 
ing may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
this  commission  awarded  not  even  $5,000,- 
000  on  the  $550,000,000  claims.  In  1923 
the  two  countries  created  another  judicial 
commission  of  the  same  character,  even 
more  resembling  the  organization  of  na- 
tional courts;  this  commission  now  has 
some  3500  claims  before  it. 

No  doubt  there  have  been,  on  the  other 
hand,  submitted  to  arbitral  settlement  dis- 
putes which,  in  a  sense,  might  have  cre- 
ated war;  and  here  again  Great  Britain 
and  this  country  led  the  way.  Yet,  within 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  such  cases 
were  quite  exceptional. 

The  turning  point  in  this  connection  is 
not  1794,  but  1871 ;  and  the  great  name 
here  is  not  John  Jay's,  but  that  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  and  of  the 
Geneva  arbitration,  1872,  on  the  Alabama 
claims — the  Alabama  being  a  Confederate 
cruiser,  allowed  to  be  fitted  out  in  Eng- 
land during  the  Civil  War.  In  November, 
1864,  a  private  citizen  of  this  country,  one 
Thomas  Balch,  called  at  the  White  House, 
and  saw  President  Lincoln  about  it,  and 
in  a  long  interview  suggested  to  lay  the 
Alabama  case  before  an  arbitration  court. 
The  President  said:  "A  very  amiable 
idea — not  possible  just  now — the  millen- 
nium is  still  a  long  way  off;"  but  at  the 
end  of  the  conversation  he  said  (and  is 
not  this  typical  for  Lincoln?)  :  "Start  your 
idea;  it  may  make  its  way  in  the  end,  as 
it  is  a  good  one."  The  story  contains  a 
lesson.  November,  1864,  a  Geneva  arbi- 
tration was,  by  so  farsighted  and  unbiased 
a  man  as  President  Lincoln,  deemed  chi- 
meric ;  and  before  six  years  and  six  months 
had  elapsed — May,  1871 — the  treaty  was 
signed.  Will  present-day  prophets  ever 
learn  to  be  prudent  in  their  forecasts? 

This  Geneva  arbitration,  unhappily, 
never  since  has  been  surpassed  as  to  its 
organization  and  procedure.  The  tribunal 
consisted  of  five  members,  two — the  mi- 
nority— appointed  by  the  parties  (for  this 
country  Charles  Francis  Adams)  and 
three — the  majority — by  neutral  powers; 
and,  besides  winning  honor  for  itself,  it 
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won  for  international  arbitration  an  es- 
teem as  high  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  An- 
other really  important  case  was  the 
Behring  Sea  arbitration,  1892,  between 
the  same  two  countries,  in  which  case  the 
tribunal  counted  seven  members,  four — 
the  majority — for  the  parties  (John  Har- 
lan  and  John  Morgan  for  the  United 
States)  and  three — the  minority — ap- 
pointed by  neutrals.  And  a  recent  third 
important  law  suit,  again  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  was  the  North 
Atlantic  Fisheries  case,  heard  before  The 
Hague  Court  in  the  summer  of  1910;  the 
tribunal  then  consisted  again  of  five  mem- 
bers, three  neutral  members  (one  from  the 
Netherlands)  and  two  for  the  parties  (for 
this  country,  George  Gray). 

Now,  in  1911,  President  Taft  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Knox  tried  to  outdo  the 
treaty  of  Washington  of  1871.  They  ne- 
gotiated both  with  England  and  France, 
and  submitted  to  the  Senate  two  general 
arbitration  treaties  pursuant  to  which  the 
high  contracting  parties  obligated  them- 
selves to  submit  all  their  judicial  contro- 
versies, none  excepted,  to  arbitration  in 
case  diplomacy  had  proved  unable  to  settle 
them;  but  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaties  in  their  original  form  and 
they  were  dropped.  The  Geneva  protocol 
of  October,  1924,  attempted  a  similar  pro- 
vision for  all  disputes  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Nations;  but  this 
protocol  was  not  ratified  either.  Again 
the  Locarno  treaties  of  October,  1925,  try 
to  attain  this  end  for  a  small  group  of 
European  nations;  these  treaties  are  still 
waiting  for  their  ratification.  The  new 
spirit  seems  on  its  way  coming,  but  it  ad- 
vances slowly. 

Shall  we  deeply  regret  these  disappoint- 
ments? Of  course  we  shall.  And  yet, 
another  aspect  seems  of  greater  impor- 
tance. The  greatest  thing  needed  is  the 
confidence  of  both  nations  and  govern- 
ments in  this  manner  of  settling  contro- 
versies. Once  this  confidence  is  secured, 
the  rest  of  the  development  will  follow. 
It  doubtless  would  have  been  a  great  step 
forward  if,  pursuant  to  the  proposal  of 
The  Hague  committee  of  international 
jurists  of  1920  (with  Elihu  Eoot  on  its 
board),  the  World  Court  had  been  clothed 
in  its  statute  with  obligatory  jurisdiction 


between  nations.  It  also  would  have  proved 
a  great  incentive  to  legally  organizing  the 
family  of  nations,  if  general  arbitration 
treaties  of  the  Taft-Knox  treaties  type 
had  been  ratified  and  multiplied.  It  would 
have  been  a  wise  thing  if  The  Hague 
Treaty  of  1907  on  the  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  disputes  had  inserted  a  chapter  on 
mixed  claims  commissions  and  on  inter- 
national private  claims  by  individuals  ver- 
sus states,  and  if  obligatory  jurisdiction 
had  been  provided  for  in  this  connection 
too.  But  the  main  thing  for  claims  com- 
missions, for  arbitral  tribunals  and  for  the 
World  Court  itself  is  to  deserve  and  gain 
by  their  ability  and  impartiality  a  similar 
confidence  as  civilized  modern  countries 
place  in  their  benches,  in  their  national 
courts. 

One  impediment,  however,  on  the  path 
of  international  arbitration  must  one  day 
be  removed.  The  value  of  any  general 
treaty  stipulating  obligatory  arbitration 
depends  upon  the  certainty  that,  once  a 
judicial  controversy  arises  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  diplomacy  itself,  the  matter  will 
be  turned  over  to  a  tribunal.  In  order  to 
secure  this  effect  The  Hague  Treaty  of 
1907  on  international  disputes  has  devised 
some  able  provisions  for  having  the  "com- 
promise" of  submission  of  the  case  settled 
even  when  one  of  the  parties  is  unwilling 
or  reluctant ;  provisions,  by  the  way,  which 
might  be  given  a  much  greater  utility  of 
use  were  made  of  the  existence  of  the 
World  Court  for  settling  what  the  parties 
neglected  to  settle.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  however,  interprets  the 
American  Constitution  so  as  to  desire  that 
even  under  a  general  and  obligating  arbi- 
tration treaty  ratified  by  this  country,  any 
specific  "compromise"  for  a  specific  dis- 
pute falling  within  the  terms  of  such 
treaty  needs  again  to  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate  and  cannot  be  settled  if  the  Senate 
is  opposed  to  it;  which  means  that  for  all 
other  countries  a  general  arbitration 
treaty  contains  a  binding  duty  to  arbitrate, 
whereas  for  the  United  States  it  contains 
a  duty  merely  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  will- 
ing to  practically  enforce  this  duty.  In 
1911  President  Taft  had  to  point  out — 
and  others  did  so  before  and  after  him — 
that  in  fact  such  an  interpretation  deprives 
arbitration  treaties  between  the  United 
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States  and  other  countries  of  their  binding 
character. 

V 

(C)  Now  suppose,  arbitration  tribunals 
and  international  claims  commissions  had 
succeeded  in  becoming  the  equals  of  na- 
tional courts,  and  suppose  even  cases  of 
vital  importance  and  long  ranges  of  cases 
of  minor  importance  had  come  before  these 
tribunals  and  commissions — could  the 
world,  then,  feel  satisfied?  It  could  not, 
but  for  a  third  indispensable  item :  a  right 
choice  of  arbitrators  and  claims  commis- 
sioners, able,  impartial  (disinterested,  de- 
nationalized) and  efficient.  The  desider- 
atum at  first  sight  looks  obvious;  yet  its 
recognition  and  realization  took  several 
centuries,  and  are  not  yet  secured  by  far. 

Why  has  this  development  of  interna- 
tional arbitration  been  hampered  so  much  ? 
Partly  because  of  a  doctrine  which  held 
that  international  law  knows  of  no  sub- 
jects but  states    (governments) ;   that  it 
cannot  deal  with  individuals,  and  must 
ignore  them.     In  our  present  field  this 
doctrine   meant   that    state   controversies 
could  only  be  submitted  to  other  states 
or  their  equals:  to  a  king,  an  emperor,  a 
president,  a  pope.    So,  it  really  went  in  the 
middle  ages ;  so  it  was  with  the  federated 
Swiss    cantons     (three,    eight,    thirteen) 
prior  to  1291;  so  it  was  with  the  thirteen 
sovereign  states  of  this  country  under  the 
articles  of  confederation  (article  IX).    So 
it  remained  between  countries  during  a 
great  part  of  the  nineteenth  century:  we 
had  arbitrations  by  the  Queen  of  Spain  or 
of  England,  by  the  emperor  of  France,  by 
successive  kings  of  the  Netherlands,  etc. 
The  result  was  perfectly   disappointing; 
all  of  these  awards  by  state  representa- 
tives were  bad,  some  of  them  were  ex- 
ceedingly bad.    It  is  easy  to  imagine  why. 
A  king  or  president  cannot  and  does  not 
feel   free,   unfettered,   in   his   arbitration 
work;  he  has  plenty  of  reasons  not  to  be 
disobliging  to  one  or  to  both  of  the  parties 
not  to  give  them  a  rebuff;  he  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  if  his  award  displeases  or  is 
defective,  it  will  be  imputed  to  his  coun- 
try, that  his  country's  reputation  neces- 
sarily gets  implicated  in  the  matter;  his 
usual  advisers  are  trained  much  better  to 
handling  executive  and  diplomatic  busi- 
ness than  handling  judicial  business.   The 


result,  therefore  frequently,  was  that  the 
king  or  president  thought  safe  to  decide 
like  a  sphinx  or  an  ancient  oracle  would 
have  decided,  and  that  there  even  are 
royal  awards  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
make  head  or  tail. 

Federal  republics  had  the  same  experi- 
ence. The  Swiss  cantons  suffered  from  it 
until,  as  early  as  1291,  they  trusted  with 
the  decision  of  their  disputes  a  board  of 
individual  men.  The  United  States  suf- 
fered from  it  until,  by  the  constitution  of 
1787,  it  trusted  with  the  cognizance  of 
State  controversies  a  bench  of  individual 
men,  the  Supreme  Court,  without  any  in- 
terposition of  the  States  themselves.  Quite 
so,  international  arbitration  did  not  be- 
come safe  until  the  right  to  decide  was 
passed  over  from  governments  to  denation- 
alized (internationalized)  individuals. 

This  evolution  too  was  slow.  One 
method  to  reach  the  end  was  that  of  en- 
trusting not  the  king  or  president  him- 
self, but  an  internationalist  to  be  selected 
by  such  king  or  president  from  among  his 
nationals.  Another  method,  and  an  event- 
ful one,  was  that  of  choosing  as  an  arbi- 
trator the  Senate  (government)  of  the 
Free  City  of  Hamburg  or  the  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Council:  a  choice  which  proved  as 
excellent  and  satisfactory  as  the  choice 
of  kings  had  been  bad,  and  practically  re- 
vealed the  advantages  of  having  thorough 
individuals  on  the  bench.  A  third  method 
was  that  of  applying  to  State  disputes  the 
precedents  from  the  day  of  King  James, 
or  Cromwell,  or  John  Jay,  mentioned 
above.  And  so,  along  with  the  old  system 
of  choosing  a  king  or  president  as  arbi- 
trator— the  President  of  the  United 
States,  1925,  gave  an  award  in  the  Tacna- 
Arica  dispute  between  Peru  and  Chile; 
and  ever  since  1909  there  is  pending  be- 
fore the  King  of  Italy  a  controversy  on 
the  Island  of  Clipperton,  between  Mexico 
and  France, — the  new  system  of  having 
five  or  seven  or  three  or  one  individual 
as  arbitrator  is  carrying  the  day.  The 
provisions  relative  to  The  Hague  Arbitra- 
tion Court  are  built  entirely  on  the  latter 
system;  and  the  peace  treaties  of  1919  and 
1920  introduced  an  excellent  innovation 
by  providing  that  the  presiding  member  of 
the  tribunals  they  instituted  should  be 
appointed,  in  case  the  parties  did  not 
agree,  not  by  a  king  or  president — as  was 
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the  fashion — but  by  so  competent  and  dis- 
interested an  authority  as  the  President 
of  the  World  Court  at  the  time  being. 

VII 

Reviewing  the  results  we  see  that  equal- 
ity of  arbitration  tribunals  or  claims  com- 
missions with  national  courts  has  practi- 
cally been  secured ;  that  submission  of  dis- 
putes to  competent  individuals  has  largely 
been  secured;  that  submitting  of  cases  of 
vital  importance  or  long  ranges  of  minor 
cases  is  still  exceptional. 

Where  are,  at  the  present  hour,  to  be 
found  the  boards  available  for  interna- 
tional jurisdiction? 

The  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague,  Mr. 
Carnegie's  donation,  lodges  (a)  the  World 
Court  which  is  always  present;  (b)  the 
secretariat  and  the  governing  board  of  The 
Hague  Arbitration  Court;  (c)  time  and 
again  tribunals  from  the  Arbitration 
Court  (unless  they  decide  to  sit  else- 
where), chosen  from  its  list  of  some  one 
hundred  and  sixty  members  pursuant 
either  to  a  general  arbitration  treaty  or 
only  to  a  specific  "compromis";  (d)  other 
international  tribunals  which  ask  and  ob- 
tain the  hospitality  of  the  Peace  Palace 
and  the  help  of  the  secretariat  of  the  Ar- 
bitration Court  (as  they  often  did;  the 
last  instance  being  that  of  the  "arbitral 
tribunal  of  interpretation"  between  the 
Reparation  Commission  and  the  German 
Government,  March,  1926). 

Arbitral  tribunals  of  arbitrators  chosen 
outside  of  The  Hague  Court  may  meet 
anywhere  on  earth. 

International  claims  commissions  and 
arbitral  tribunals  for  claims  between  indi- 
viduals and  States  may  meet  anywhere  on 
earth ;  so  far  none  of  these  has  applied  for 
the  hospitality  of  the  Peace  Palace. 

A  general  record  office  for  all  specimens 
of  international  arbitration  does  not  yet 
exist.  The  Peace  Palace  library  at  The 
Hague,  however, — an  institution  quite 
apart  from  The  Hague  Arbitration  Court 
and  the  World  Court,  though  under  the 
same  roof, — tries  to  collect  everything 
pertaining  to  the  matter. 

VIII 

This  valuable  development  of  interna- 
tional arbitration  during  the  last  one  hun- 


dred and  thirty  years — who  were  those 
that  brought  it  about? 

It  largely  proceeded  from  new  ideas, 
new  spiritual  currents ;  such  spiritual  cur- 
rents on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  it  is 
much  easier  to  furnish  with  a  caption  than 
to  explain. 

But  in  not  less  a  measure  it  proceeded 
from  the  activities  of  men :  men  who  gave 
their  incentives  to  practical  improvement 
and  extension  of  arbitration — men  who, 
as  excellent  arbitrators,  won  confidence  for 
the  institution,  achieving  for  arbitration 
what  John  Marshall  achieved  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States — men 
who  expounded  what  had  been  attained  in 
this  field  and  what  stands  unaccomplished 
before  us — and  men  who  voiced  the  ideal 
and  foresaw  its  fulfillment.  May  for  each 
category  one  name  suffice. 

A  man  who  has  devoted,  and  still  de- 
votes his  life  to  promoting  the  cause  of 
international  arbitration  and  of  other 
forms  of  international  administration  of 
justice  is  James  Brown  Scott,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

A  man  who  stood  out  as  an  interna- 
tional arbitrator  was  the  late  Louis  Ren- 
ault, of  Paris,  who  died  in  1914,  in  the 
gloomiest  period  of  the  war. 

An  author  whose  treatises  on  arbitra- 
tion are  richer  and  clearer  perhaps  than 
those  of  any  one  else  is  the  Paris  professor 
and  Greek  statesman  Politis,  who  recently 
published  his  lectures  on  the  subject  at 
The  Hague  Academy  of  International 
Law  (delivered  in  the  peace  palace)  in  an 
attractive  and  illuminating  book  in  French 
styled  "La  justice  Internationale"  (Inter- 
national administration  of  justice),  1914. 

And  the  man  who  voiced,  who  foresaw? 
It  was  not  Grotius,  as  has  been  explained 
already ;  it  was  not  Jefferson,  nor  Jay,  nor 
Kent,  nor  Marshall,  nor  Story.  The  man 
who  voiced  the  principle  of  international 
arbitration  in  its  grandeur  was  a  quite 
modest  citizen  of  this  country,  yet  a  fa- 
mous one — none  more  famous — who  was 
not  an  international  lawyer,  not  even  a 
lawyer,  not  a  prophet,  perhaps  one  who  not 
even  so  much  as  heard  of  Grotius'  name 
and  of  his  book.  When  the  first  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  to  be  informed 
about  the  situation  of  the  eastern  boundary 
dispute  with  Great  Britain  (the  north- 
eastern boundary  dispute,  as  it  used  to  be 
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called  afterwards),  President  Washing- 
ton, in  his  message  to  the  Senate  of  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1790,  added  these  far-reaching 
words :  "In  my  opinion,  it  is  desirable 


that  all  questions  between  this  and  othei 
nations  be  speedily  and  amicably  settled/ 
May  we  listen,  may  all  nations  Listen,  t< 
this  venerable  voice. 


WAR    DANGER   IN   EUROPE 

By  R.  N.  COUDENHOVE-KALERGI 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  following  article  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  of 
Berlin.  We  publish  it  here  in  a  translation 
made  for  the  Reference  Service  on  Interna- 
tional Affairs  of  the  American  Library  in 
Paris.) 

EUROPE  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
war.  Today,  in  1926,  the  war  dan- 
ger in  Europe  is  greater  than  it  was  twelve 
years  ago.  As  in  1914,  when  there  scarcelv 
was  a  European  politician  desiring  war, 
though  they  were  all  preparing  for  it,  so 
today  there  is  hardly  a  politician  who 
wants  to  see  the  return  of  war,  though  the 
events  taking  place  in  Europe,  when  seen 
from  a  historical  point  of  view,  constitute 
the  prelude  to  a  new  war,  which  may  break 
out  at  any  moment. 

This  fact  is  denied  officially  and  semi- 
officially for  several  reasons.  It  is  chiefly 
the  lack  of  courage  that  keeps  people  from 
looking  straight  at  the  facts  and  from 
clearly  understanding  and  judging  the 
danger  that  hangs  over  us.  Ramsey  Mac- 
Donald  has  rightly  called  Locarno  the 
Coue  policy:  People  hope  that  peace  will 
really  be  maintained  by  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  the  phrase  "Peace  is  assured." 
But  in  the  end  this  system  leads  to  a  dan- 
gerous self-deception  and  to  a  sinful  de- 
ception of  others.  A  day  will  come  when 
Europe  will  wake  up  from  this  auto-sug- 
gestion and  find  herself  before  the  alter- 
native, either  to  begin  war  again  or  banish 
this  danger  and  destroy  the  present  Euro- 
pean system  by  a  general  revolution. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  consider  this 
war  danger  as  unavoidable.  It  can  be 
avoided  with  a  minimum  of  judgment, 
good  will,  and  initiative.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  official  Europe  has  this 
necessary  minimum. 

Whether  the  war  breaks  out  or  not  de- 
pends, under  the  present  circumstances,  on 
incidents.  Neither  war  nor  peace  is  cer- 


tain. The  only  thing  that  is  certain  is  the 
danger  of  war  that  will  continue  as  long 
as  Europe  maintains  her  present  course. 

Western  Alsace-Lorraine  seems  to  have 
found  a  permanent  solution  at  Locarno. 
But  at  least  a  dozen  new  Alsace-Lorraines 
have  arisen  in  eastern  Europe. 

This  dozen  of  Alsace-Lorraines  lie  on 
the  small  territory  between  Germany  and 
Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  in  Russia  on  the 
other  hand.  It  is  in  this  volcanic  zone  of 
Europe  that  all  European  wars  since  1871 
have  taken  place;  namely: 

Russo-Turkish  war,  1877. 

Serb-Bulgarian  war,  1885. 

Greco-Turkish  war,  1897. 

Balkan  war,  1912. 

World  War,  1914. 

Russo-Polish  war,  1920. 

These  new  Alsace-Lorraines  are: 

1.  Memel  question. 

2.  Wilna  question. 

3.  Danzig  and  the  Corridor  question. 

4.  Upper  Silesian  question. 

5.  Western  Ukrainian  question. 

6.  German-Czech  question. 

7.  Hungarian  border  question. 

8.  Southern  Tyrol  question. 

9.  Italo- Yugoslav  question. 

10.  Albanian  question. 

11.  Macedonian  question. 

12.  Bessarabian  question. 

To  this  is  to  be  added,  as  a  special  prob- 
lem, the  question  of  the  Austrian  Ansch- 
luss. 

These  questions  are  not  all  of  equal  im- 
portanace.  Some  of  them  offer  an  imme- 
diate danger  of  war ;  others  represent  only 
a  source  of  lasting  national  hatred  and 
distrust.  But  in  all  these  regions  one  finds 
a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  the  conviction 
that  either  the  system  or  the  frontiers 
must  be  changed. 

To  the  national  chaos  in  this  region  is 
now  added  a  political  chaos. 
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The  original  great  idea  of  Masaryk  and 
Venizelos,  to  make  the  stretch  of  land  be- 
tween Finland  and  Greece  a  federation  of 
States,  was  frustrated.  In  place  of  it 
arose  the  Little  Entente  and  a  series  of 
separate  treaties,  which  are  designated  as 
treaties  of  friendship,  neutrality,  guaran- 
tee, and  alliance  and  which  have  spread 
over  eastern  Europe  a  network  of  mutual 
obligations.  In  these  treaties  are  included 
the  agreements  between  the  members  of 
the  Little  Entente  and  Poland,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  France,  the  Baltic  and  Balkan 
agreements,  the  Locarno  agreements,  the 
Berlin  treaty  between  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia, and  the  League  of  Nations  pact. 

This  chaos  of  treaties,  alliances,  and 
semi-alliances  creates  a  situation  which  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  situation  in  1914, 
when  the  two  great  systems  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  the  Entente  stood  opposed  to 
each  other.  At  that  time  it  was  the  ob- 
scurity and  uncertainty  of  the  treaty  obli- 
gations that  were  an  important  cause  for 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  main  safeguards  against  the  out- 
break of  a  war  are  the  general  impoverish- 
ment of  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
war  experience  on  the  other. 

The  general  impoverishment  of  Europe 
is,  without  any  dobut,  the  only  element 
that  has  prevented  until  now  the  outbreak 
of  a  European  war.  But  this  obstacle  is 
not  insurmountable. 

The  security  of  European  peace  is  like- 
wise based  on  war  experiences ;  but  the  two 
wars  that  have  been  fought  since  the  World 
War  warn  us  against  having  confidence  in 
this  element.  The  strong  anti-military 
propaganda  in  Europe  since  the  World 
War  is  opposed  by  an  even  stronger  propa- 
ganda in  favor  of  idealizing  war  and  war 
fame  of  each  nation. 

The  war  danger  is  increased  by  the 
growing  up  of  those  generations  which 
have  not  fought  in  the  World  War,  but 
have  experienced  the  war  enthusiasm  and 
which,  in  an  adventurous  spirit,  would 
not  hesitate  to  go  to  war,  that  has  been 
described  to  them  in  their  childhood  and 
school  days  in  ideal  colors.  In  this  con- 
nection is  to  be  noted  the  psychological 
phenomenon  that  the  human  instinct  of 
self-preservation  forgets  the  odious  and 
sad  quicker  than  the  beautiful.  This  the 
heroic  side  of  war  has  left  on  many  war- 


riors a  stronger  impression  than  has  the 
tragic  side. 

Another  peace  guarantee  that  did  not 
exist  in  1914  is  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  League  proved  last  year  that  it  is 
capable  of  preventing  a  war  between  small 
States  of  Europe,  but  it  also  showed  that 
it  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  check  the 
imperialism  of  the  great  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  it  has  different  measures 
for  the  weak  and  the  strong.  It  is  still 
clearly  remembered  how  the  League  sur- 
rendered its  moral  arms  before  Poland  in 
Wilna,  before  Italy  in  Corfu,  before  Great 
Britain  in  Mosul.  Therefore  the  guaran- 
tee of  peace  through  the  League  of  Na- 
tions has  to  be  judged  for  the  present  with 
much  skepticism. 

The  mere  fact  that  in  Europe  nearly 
every  State  cultivates  more  intensively  the 
relations  with  the  neighbor  of  its  neighbor 
than  with  the  latter  constitutes  a  constant 
danger  of  war.  We  see  this  dangerous  con- 
stellation in  the  alliance  of  France  with 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  in  the  alliance 
of  Czechoslovakia  with  Yugoslavia,  in  the 
pacts  of  friendship  between  Germany  and 
Russia  and  between  Italy  and  Spain. 

Ententes  constitute  a  permanent  menace 
to  a  Power  which  lies  between  two  allied 
States  and  is  not  a  party  to  their  agree- 
ment. Only  the  adherence  of  the  latter  to 
the  pact  of  friendship  between  its  two 
neighbors  can  lead  toward  a  real  and  per- 
manent security  of  peace. 

The  match  for  the  eastern  European 
powder  barrel  is  Bessarabia.  As  long  as 
this  question  remains  unsolved,  European 
peace  will  remain  unstable.  The  interna- 
tional position  of  Bessarabia  is  a  paradox ; 
Roumania  annexed  it,  but  Russia  does  not 
recognize  the  annexation  and  regards  it  as 
an  illegal  occupation.  England  and 
France  share  officially  the  Roumanian 
point  of  view;  Germany  and  Italy  do  not. 
Should,  therefore,  an  insurrection  break 
out  in  Bessarabia,  and  Russia  send  her 
troops  across  the  Dniester  to  support  it, 
such  an  action  would  be  considered,  from 
the  English  and  French  standpoint,  as  a 
Russian  aggression.  From  the  German- 
Italian  standpoint  it  would  be  regarded 
only  as  an  attempt  by  Russia  to  clear  her 
territory  from  foreign  occupation,  there- 
fore not  an  aggression. 

The  German-Russian  treaty  binds  Ger- 
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many  to  a  strict  neutrality,  while  the  Pol- 
ish-Boumanian  treaty  compels  Poland  to 
declare  war  on  Eussia  in  such  a  case. 

If  Italy  prohibits  the  passage  of  troops 
and  ammunition,  France  will  have  only 
the  sea  passage  through  Danzig  and  Salo- 
niki  for  sending  support  to  her  eastern 
allies.  And  it  is  very  questionable  if  such 
aid  could  come  in  time.  Poland  would 
then  probably  prefer  to  have  Germany  an 
open  enemy  rather  than  a  neutral  neigh- 
bor, so  as  to  make  sure  of  French  aid  by 
land  (through  southern  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia).  On  the  other  hand,  a 
failure  of  Poland  in  her  conflict  with  Eus- 
sia would  immediately  call  forth  an  attack 
of  Lithuania  on  Wilna  and  most  probably 
an  attempt  of  German  volunteers  to  take 
possession  of  Danzig.  This  would  provoke 
a  German-Polish  war,  which  would  auto- 
matically become  a  Franco-German  war. 

Thus  the  question  of  Bessarabia  can 
plunge  Europe  into  a  new  war  at  any 
time. 

The  second  acute  war  danger  lies  in 
Italy,  who  does  not  make  a  secret  of  her 
imperialistic  and  military  aspirations  and 
who  points  out  the  necessity  of  territorial 
and  strong  political  expansion. 

It  is  not  certain  yet  in  which  direction 
this  Italian  pressure  is  aiming  and 
whether  this  imperialism  is  directed  chiefly 
at  Africa,  Asia,  or  Europe.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  this  open  Italian  imperial- 
ism means  a  strong  element  of  insecurity 
for  Europe,  and  that  an  incident  or  a 
crime  can  lead  any  day  to  the  most  far- 
reaching  consequences. 

If,  for  instance,  Miss  Gibson,  who  made 
an  attempt  on  Mussolini,  were  a  Tyrolese, 
a  Serb,  a  Greek,  or  an  Albanian,  we  prob- 
ably would  be  having  a  war  now  in  south- 
ern Europe. 

Thus  any  madman  can  plunge  Europe 
today  into  a  new  war.  So  unstable  is  Eu- 
ropean peace — only  seven  years  since  the 
end  of  the  World  War. 

These  two  examples  show  the  dangers 
to  European  peace  and  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  reform  of  the  European  system. 

All  European  Powers  which  realize  this 
danger  and  desire  to  prevent  it  ought  to 
come  together  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  pan- 
European  conference  and  work  out  a  col- 
lective treaty  on  the  following  basis : 

1.  Obligatory    arbitration    system,    the 


application  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  all 
signatory  Powers;  solidarity  against  any 
Power  that  refuses  arbitration  or  violates 
an  arbitration  decision  or  attacks  any 
European  State. 

2.  Dissolution   of    all    political    agree- 
ments concluded  between  European  States 
in  favor  of  the  pan-European  collective 
agreement. 

3.  Pan-European    Minorities    Commis- 
sion, pan-European  Colonial  Agreement, 
and  Economic  Entente. 

No  State  should  be  forced  to  sign  this 
pan-European  peace  pact;  but  the  adhe- 
sion to  it  should  be  open  to  all  European 
States,  including  England  and  Eussia. 

If,  as  might  be  expected  after  the  Gen- 
eva experiences,  England  and  Eussia  can- 
not or  do  not  desire  to  join  this  pact, 
measures  should  be  taken  toward  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Locarno  agreement  with 
England  on  a  pan-European  basis.  A  sim- 
ilar agreement  of  friendship  should  be 
concluded  with  Eussia  on  the  basis  of  a 
final  solution  of  the  Bessarabian  question. 
For  Europe  must  understand  at  last  that 
this  question  is  not  a  local  conflict  between 
Eussia  and  Eoumania,  but  is  a  European 
question  of  first  importance,  and  nothing 
can  be  omitted  that  might  bring  about  the 
speedy  and  final  solution  of  it.  Should  a 
compromise  fail,  Europe  ought  to  accept 
the  loyal  offer  of  Eussia  to  solve  the  Bes- 
sarabian question  by  a  plebiscite. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  radical  measure 
of  solving  European  questions  is  difficult, 
but  it  is  the  only  way  to  peace. 

The  road  now  followed  by  Europe  leads 
to  war.  European  peace  has  not  returned 
since  the  World  War.  We  live  in  a  condi- 
tion between  war  and  peace,  but  not  in 
peace.  What  we  experience  now  is  the 
continuation  of  war,  only  in  a  different 
form.  We  are  still  the  scene  of  economic- 
political  warfare.  This  bloodless  warfare 
can  change  any  day  into  a  bloody  one. 
The  inertia  of  Europeans  is  stronger  than 
their  fear.  They  are  drifting  toward  war, 
not  because  they  are  warlike,  but  because 
they  are  blind.  Only  when  airships  laden 
with  poisonous  bombs  will  bombard  their 
cities  will  they  realize  what  has  happened, 
what  they  could  have  avoided.  They  will 
then  try  to  turn  history  back  and  see  how 
they  could  avoid  this  senseless  misery  and 
suffering.  But  it  will  be  too  late. 
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THE  SECRET   PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS    BETWEEN 
VIENNA  AND  WASHINGTON 


By  STEPHEN  OSUSKY, 
Czechoslovak  Minister  to  Paris 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  r61e  played  by  Colo- 
nel House  behind  the  scenes  of  the  World 
War  diplomacy,  recently  disclosed  in  part 
through  the  publication  of  his  "Intimate 
Papers,"  obscured  the  smaller,  but  none  the 
less  important,  parts  played  by  several  other 
unofficial  observers  stationed  by  President 
Wilson  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Perhaps 
the  most  outstanding  of  these  lesser  advisers 
of  the  War  President  was  Prof.  George  D. 
Herron,  whose  activities  are  still  more  or  less 
obscure  and  must  necessarily  remain  so  for 
some  years  to  come,  since,  shortly  before  his 
death  in  the  autumn  of  1925,  he  left  his 
papers  to  the  Hoover  Foundations  in  the 
University  of  California,  with  instructions 
that  they  are  not  to  be  made  public  for 
twenty  years.  An  interesting  light  on  Pro- 
fessor Herron's  war  activities  has  been,  how- 
ever, recently  shed  by  the  publication  in  Slo- 
vakia (Brno,  1925),  of  a  pamphlet,  written 
by  his  friend  and  former  collaborator  in 
Switzerland,  Dr.  Stephen  Osusky.  Dr. 
Osusky  is  a  Slovak-American  from  Chicago, 
who  went  to  Switzerland  in  1916  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Slovak  League  and  became 
there  the  head  of  a  press  and  intelligence 
office  maintained  by  the  Czechoslovak  Na- 
tional Council  during  the  last  two  years  of 
the  war.  Since  1918  he  has  been  the  Czecho- 
slovak Minister  to  Paris.  The  following  ex- 
cerpt from  Dr.  Osusky's  pamphlet  is  taken 
from  a  translation  published  in  the  London 
Slavonic  Review.) 

HAVING  been  a  witness  of  the  events 
which  took  place  behind  the  scenes 
and  decided  the  destiny  of  nationals,  I 
feel  that  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to 
attempt  a  brief  summary — pending  a  de- 
tailed narrative  based  upon  the  archives 
of  the  White  House  in  Washington — of 
the  principal  negotiations  conducted  by 
Mr.  Herron  during  the  war. 

The  German  emissaries  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  it  is  worth  mentioning  that 
most  of  them  came  from  those  university 
circles  to  which  President  Wilson  and  his 
confidant,  Mr.  Herron,  belonged.  This 
may  not  have  been  a  mere  accident.  It 
may  be  that  the  Germans  imagined  that 
men  of  academic  standing  would  more 
easily  come  to  terms  with  men  whose  out- 
look was  also  academic.  Of  these  agents, 
the  most  notable  were  Professors  de  Fiori, 
Quidde,  Foerster,  and  Jaffe;  but  there 


were  also  politicians  like  Herren  Scheide- 
mann,  Konrad  Haussmann,  and  Payer, 
the  former  German  Vice-Chancellor.  They 
came  to  Switzerland  at  various  periods  of 
the  war,  but,  whenever  the  discussion  took 
a  serious  turn,  it  became  apparent  that 
their  aim  was,  not  peace  in  the  abstract, 
but  a  certain  peace  in  the  concrete.  With 
some  of  them  the  attempt  to  reach  an 
agreement  was  resumed,  not  once  or  twice, 
but  three  or  four  times  or  even  oftener, 
but  always  with  the  same  negative  result. 
For  the  moment,  however,  it  is  not  of  the 
German  emissaries  that  I  propose  to  write, 
nor  of  the  Hungarians,  such  as  Count 
Michael  Karoli  and  Prof.  Oskar  Jaszi. 
I  restrict  myself  to  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Professor  Herron  and  Professor 
Lammasch  as  delegate  of  the  Emperor 
Charles. 

It  was  on  January  24,  1918,  that  Count 
Czernin  delivered  before  the  Austrian  del- 
egation a  speech  which  had  been  previously 
announced  day  by  day  for  a  whole  week. 
It  had  been  awaited  with  great  interest, 
since  it  was  certain  that  he  would  reply 
to  the  "Fourteen  Points"  which  President 
Wilson  had  enunciated  on  January  8. 
Czernin  began  by  warning  his  audience 
against  illusions :  "The  fruit  of  peace  can- 
not ripen  in  24  hours."  None  the  less,  he 
was  convinced  that  peace  was  approaching 
and  that  a  general  agreement  would  be  at- 
tained, provided  that  Austria-Hungary 
could  persevere  in  her  assistance.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  offer  strengthened  him  in 
this  conviction ;  and  there  could,  therefore, 
be  no  question  of  immediate  acceptance  of 
his  proposals  in  every  detail,  since  in  that 
case  all  negotiations  would  become  super- 
fluous. 

Czernin  declared  that  these  proposals 
met  the  views  of  Austria-Hungary  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  he  mentioned  the 
points  which  she  would  gladly  accept. 
While  remaining  faithful  to  her  Allies, 
she  would  accept  the  passage  regarding  the 
abolition  of  secret  diplomacy — though 
Czernin  did  not  conceal  his  doubts  as  to 
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the  practicability  of  this  demand — and 
also  the  passage  regarding  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  He  was  also  ready  to  rule  out  all 
economic  wars  in  the  future  and  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  general  disarmament. 
As  for  Russia,  the  Habsburg  Monarchy 
had  already  shown  its  desire  to  live  on 
good  terms  with  her,  and,  as  for  Italy, 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Rumania,  he  re- 
ferred to  his  own  speeches  in  the  Hun- 
garian delegation.  He  was  an  advocate 
of  a  League  of  Nations  according  to  the 
principles  proclaimed  by  President  Wil- 
son, and  accepted  the  creation  of  a  Polish 
State  including  the  territories  inhabited 
by  the  Poles.  On  the  question  of  na- 
tionalities he  spoke  as  follows:  "Politely, 
but  resolutely,  we  reject  advice  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  Austria-Hungary  should 
be  administered  at  home.  In  the  whole 
world  there  is  no  more  democratic  parlia- 
ment than  that  of  Austria.  Parliament 
in  agreement  with  other  constitutional 
factors  has  the  sole  right  of  deciding 
Austria's  internal  affairs." 

He  then  invited  President  Wilson  to 
urge  the  Allies  to  state  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  would  enter  into  negotia- 
tions ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  hastened  to 
warn  the  Allies  against  a  prolongation  of 
hostilities,  since  this  would  lead  Austria 
to  put  forward  severe  terms.  The  exam- 
ple of  Italy,  he  argued,  should  serve  as  a 
warning. 

Finally,  he  suggested  that,  where  his 
opinion  differed  from  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a  direct  discussion  would  clear  up 
doubts  and  bring  together  the  divergent 
points  of  view.  "Seeing  that  there  is  no 
conflict  of  interest  between  America  and 
Austria-Hungary,  any  exchange  of  views 
between  the  two  Powers  might  be  a  begin- 
ning for  personal  negotiations  between  all 
the  other  belligerent  States."  Replying  to 
an  interpellation,  Czernin  also  stated  that 
while  his  speech  was  being  delivered  the 
text  was  already  in  the  hands  of  President 
Wilson. 

This  open  invitation  to  the  President 
caused  a  great  sensation  in  Switzerland, 
especially  among  Allied  diplomatists,  and 
all  kinds  of  rumors  as  to  peace  negotia- 
tions between  Vienna  and  Washington  be- 
gan to  circulate.  Within  24  hours  the 
names  of  the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries 
were  being  whispered,  and  a  day  later  still 


there  were  people  who  claimed  to  know  the 
proposals  which  Austria-Hungary  would 
make  at  the  Conference.  A  little  later 
still  the  initiated  were  able  to  assert  under 
seal  of  secrecy  that  they  had  seen  one 
night  a  mysterious  personage  leaving  the 
American  Legation.  Of  course,  the  num- 
ber of  "well-informed"  persons  was  very 
great.  Whoever  could  pretend  to  have  any 
kind  of  relations  with  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  Bern  or  its  chief  agents  was  closely 
watched,  and  his  every  movement  or  ges- 
ture had  a  secret  meaning. 

Mr.  Herron,  living  in  Geneva,  often 
went  by  train  to  Bern  to  visit  the  United 
States  Minister,  Mr.  Stowall,  or  his  first 
secretary,  Mr.  Hugh  Wilson.  Every  time 
Herron  took  this  journey  he  noticed  the 
same  figure,  and  soon  came  to  realize  that 
the  mysterious  traveler  always  placed  him- 
self in  the  next  compartment.  When 
sometimes  he  went  by  car  as  far  as  Nyon 
or  even  Lausanne  and  entered  the  Bern 
train  there,  he  again  saw  the  same  person 
waiting  for  him.  One  day  he  resolved  to 
invite  him  into  his  compartment  and  start 
a  conversation  with  him.  He  asked  him 
without  ceremony  what  he  hoped  to  get 
out  of  these  constant  journeys.  The  un- 
known replied,  "We  fail  a  thousand 
times — we  know  that  quite  well;  but  the 
thousand  and  first  time  we  learn  things 
which  are  worth  our  trouble/' 

One  day  outside  the  villa  of  Professor 
Herron  at  Geneva  a  man  who  bore  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  him  was  found 
murdered  with  his  pockets  turned  inside 
out,  and  at  the  inquest  it  was  established 
that  nothing  had  been  stolen  from  him. 
These  two  anecdotes  show  that  in  Switzer- 
land there  were  people  with  eyes  at  the 
back  of  their  heads  and  able  to  hear  the 
grass  growing.  The  disappointment  was 
correspondingly  great  when  the  rumors  of 
negotiations  with  Austria-Hungary  were 
not  confirmed. 

At  this  time  the  well-known  Dutch  paci- 
fist, Baron  Jong  van  Beek  en  Dong,  came 
to  Switzerland  and  was  the  object  of  close 
interest,  being  known  to  be  a  messenger 
from  the  Central  Powers  and  to  have 
visited  more  than  one  personage  of  some 
importance  on  the  Allied  side.  Consider- 
able attention  was  also  given  to  the  fact 
that  at  a  forthcoming  meeting  of  Catholic 
dignitaries  at  Zurich  the  Cardinal  Primate 
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Csernoch  of  Hungary,  Monsignor  Giess- 
wein,  Professor  Lammasch,  and  Herr 
Erzberger  were  to  be  present.  They  came, 
conferred  on  ecclesiastical  topics,  and  then 
wended  their  way  homeward. 

Meanwhile  the  public  were  quite  un- 
aware than  an  event  of  capital  importance 
had  taken  place  at  the  Castle  of  Hofgut, 
at  Gumlingen,  not  far  from  Bern,  which 
belonged  to  Dr.  Muehlon,  the  former  man- 
ager of  the  Krupp  Works.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  February  3,  1918,  two  cars  arrived 
at  the  castle,  the  one  containing  Professor 
Lammasch  and  Cardinal  Csernoch,  the 
other  Professor  Herron.  Here,  in  a 
locked  room,  Lammasch  explained  to  Her- 
ron that  he  brought  a  confidential  mes- 
sage from  the  Emperor  Charles  for  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

Lammasch  began  by  remarking  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  present  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Lansing,  because  the  latter 
knew  him  personally,  having  collaborated 
with  him  at  various  congresses  of  interna- 
tional law.  Referring  to  Count  Czernin's 
speech  of  January  24,  he  hinted  that  it  had 
been  dictated  to  the  Foreign  Minister  by 
the  Emperor  himself.  He  readily  ad- 
mitted that  this  pronouncement  was  not 
yet  all  that  it  should  be,  but  hoped  that 
Herron  would  realize  the  difficulty  of  pub- 
licly saying  any  more  under  the  present 
circumstances.  The  Emperor  now  de- 
sired to  lay  his  plans  confidentially  before 
the  President.  As  a  first  step  he  asked  the 
President  in  one  of  his  forthcoming 
speeches  to  allude  to  Czernin's  statement 
and  to  treat  it  as  a  new  departure  in  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  policy,  proving  an  ap- 
proach to  American  views  and  a  definite 
desire  for  peace.  The  Emperor  would 
then  address  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  express- 
ing his  desire  to  regroup  the  various  peo- 
ples under  his  rule  and  to  guarantee  their 
liberty  and  autonomous  development 
within  the  framework  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy, as  suggested  in  the  Fourteen  Points. 
In  this  way  the  Jugoslavs  of  the  monarchy 
would  form  an  independent  group,  the 
Poles  of  Galicia  another,  the  Czechoslo- 
vaks a  third,  Transylvania  a  fourth,  the 
Austrian-Germans  a  fifth,  the  Italians  a 
sixth,  while  Trieste  would  become  an  in- 
ternational free  port.  This  letter  of  the 
Emperor  would  not  enter  into  details. 
These  would  be  left  for  a  preliminary 


agreement  with  President  Wilson  and  for 
the  final  Peace  Conference.  But  though 
he  would  prefer  not  to  commit  himself  to 
geographical  definitions,  he  was  ready  to 
formulate  the  principle  himself.  Besides, 
he  would  assure  the  Pope  of  his  firm  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  mutual  disarma- 
ment and  the  formation  of  a  League  of 
Nations,  resting  on  the  principles  ex- 
pounded by  President  Wilson. 

The  Emperor,  Lammasch  added,  was 
anxious  to  reach  agreement,  not  only  on 
these  various  points,  but  also  on  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  adopted  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. His  wish  would  be  that  the  Confer- 
ence should  begin  by  founding  the  League 
and  dealing  with  disarmament.  The  vari- 
ous national  problems  would  then  assume 
a  different  aspect,  and  at  the  League  every 
nation  would  have  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented. The  moment  this  principle  of  na- 
tional representation  was  accepted  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  need  to  raise  the 
question  to  what  State  this  or  that  group 
belonged.  It  would  become  a  secondary 
question,  and  the  settlement  of  certain  de- 
tails of  a  geographical  nature  would  be 
greatly  facilitated. 

The  Emperor  asked  the  President  to 
propose  all  this  to  him  as  a  condition  of 
peace,  and  he  gave  his  word  as  Emperor 
that  he  would  accept  it.  He  would  then 
invite  Germany  to  conclude  peace,  making 
it  clear  to  her  that  he  on  his  side  accepted 
the  American  conditions.  Germany,  he 
argued,  would  not  dare  to  refuse;  and, 
even  if  she  did,  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg, 
and  all  southern  Germany  would  range 
themselves  on  the  Austrian  side.  If,  con- 
trary to  all  expectation,  Germany  persisted 
in  refusing  peace,  Charles  was  ready  to 
make  a  separate  peace.  Such  was  his  plan 
for  building  a  bridge  between  Vienna  and 
Washington. 

This  concluded  the  first  conversation. 
The  message  was  so  important  that  the 
two  delegates  separated  in  order  to  leave 
Herron  time  to  think  it  over  calmly  and 
estimate  its  value.  It  seemed  to  him  to 
have  certain  points  in  its  favor;  and  Pro- 
fessor Lammasch,  who  was  its  real  in- 
spirer,  naturally  tried  to  lay  stress  upon 
them,  while  reminding  his  listener  of  the 
complex  ethnographical  and  economic  sit- 
uation of  Austria-Hungary,  especially  in 
Bohemia.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Emperor 
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was  promising  to  grant  his  peoples  auton- 
omy, of  course  within  the  framework  of 
the  monarchy.  He  also  consented  to  their 
being  represented  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, which  was  to  be  a  real  society  of 
peoples  and  not  a  society  of  States  recog- 
nized internationally.  What  more  could 
they  ask  ?  In  the  Fourteen  Points,  Wilson 
only  asked  that  Austria-Hungary  would 
guarantee  an  autonomous  development — a 
claim  which  was  fully  met  by  Charles' 
plan.  Moreover,  the  Austrian  offer  made 
possible  the  realization  of  a  plan  specially 
dear  to  President  Wilson,  namely,  that  of 
a  general  peace  reached  by  way  of  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Austria-Hungary.* 

Besides,  Herron  knew  that  Lammasch 
had  held  out  to  the  young  Emperor  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  vast  empire  in 
eastern  Europe,  over  which  he  would 
reign.  Lammasch  was  well  aware  that  in 
Allied  countries  a  plan  had  been  conceived 
of  counterbalancing  a  too-powerful  Ger- 
many by  a  large  Austria-Hungary,  strong 
enough  to  command  her  respect;  and  he, 
therefore,  hoped  that  his  scheme  would 
appeal  to  the  Allies,  and  that,  in  their  own 
interest,  they  would  give  their  support  to 
his  sovereign. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  design  would  be 
regarded  as  an  efficacious  means  of  defense 
against  the  growing  menace  of  Bolshevism. 
Would  the  small  peoples  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, if  they-  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
independence  which  their  leaders  claimed, 
be  capable  of  organizing  themselves  against 
the  Bolsheviks?  Were  not  those  who  lis- 
tened to  their  claims  preparing  for  the  fu- 
ture the  Bolshevization  of  Europe? 

Professor  Herron  was  conscious  of  the 
enormous  responsibility  which  rested  on 
him.  On  the  one  hand,  he  saw  a  nation 
beginning  to  collapse  under  the  weight  of 
suffering  and  misery.  He  heard  desperate 
appeals  arising  to  him  from  the  abyss  of 
war,  and  he  felt  all  their  anguish  as  only 
one  so  sensitive  and  humane  as  he  could 
feel.  But,  just  because  he  put  such  con- 
siderations higher  than  all  else,  he  was 

*  As  early  as  February,  1917,  Wilson  was 
trying  to  detach  Austria-Hungary  from  Ger- 
many ;  and  even  before  the  notorious  negotia- 
tions of  Prince  Sixtus  of  Bourbon,  Mr.  Page 
pressed  this  idea  upon  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in 
the  President's  name.  See  Walter  Page's 
Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  365-74. — EDITOR. 


not  to  be  deceived.  He  saw  farther  and 
deeper;  Charles'  plan  was  there  before 
him,  but  he  wanted  to  look  at  it  from  every 
angle  and  explore  its  origins  and  the  mo- 
tives which  had  dictated  it. 

The  Emperor  asked  the  President  to 
adopt  the  former's  plan  as  his  own  and  to 
address  it  to  Austria  as  the  peace  condi- 
tions of  the  White  House.  What  was  con- 
cealed by  this  diplomatic  pitfall?  Why 
did  the  Emperor  not  wish  to  announce  his 
plan  himself  on  the  responsibility  of  his 
own  State?  He  obviously  was  influenced 
by  tactical  reasons,  perhaps  even  by  rea- 
sons of  principle.  It  is  not  the  victor,  but 
the  vanquished,  who  asks  for  peace. 
Charles  did  not  wish  to  appear  before  the 
world  as  one  whose  strength  was  failing. 
He  knew  what  results  might  follow  for 
the  morale  of  his  peoples. 

Moreover,  Herron  knew  the  attitude  of 
the  Austrian-Germans  and  of  the  Magyars 
toward  the  non-German  and  non-Magyar 
races  of  the  Danubian  Monarchy ;  he  knew 
this  too  well  not  to  detect  in  the  procedure 
suggested  by  Charles  an  attempt  to  evade 
responsibility  before  German  and  Magyar 
public  opinion. 

Finally,  he  asked  himself,  Is  it  prudent 
to  suppose  that  the  Emperor  is  genuinely 
desirous  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan  ?  It 
is  true  that  he  makes  promises,  but  is  there 
anything  in  the  history  of  his  dynasty  to 
justify  confidence  in  their  fulfillment? 
In  1848,  when  the  Habsburgs  needed  Slo- 
vak help  against  the  Magyars,  they  prom- 
ised Joseph  M.  Hurban  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Slovak  people  against  their 
oppressors;  but  when  the  Magyars  had 
been  beaten  and  Hurban  claimed  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  Imperial  promise,  the  same 
Habsburg  ordered  his  arrest.  In  1861  and 
1865  the  Habsburgs  made  promises  to  the 
Czech  people;  in  1870-71,  under  the 
Hohenwart  ministry,  when  things  were  go- 
ing badly  for  them,  they  promised  the 
Diet  of  Prague  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
historic  lands  and  of  the  people  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  to  seal  this  undertaking  they 
pledged  themselves  to  be  crowned  as  kings 
of  Bohemia.  The  promise  was  never  kept. 
Were  these  new  promises  to  President  Wil- 
son merely  Habsburg  promises?  Such 
was  the  problem  for  Professor  Herron. 

And  then  why  did  Charles  and  Lam- 
masch so  carefully  avoid  precise  "geo- 
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graphical  details"  ?  What  seemed  to  them 
a  secondary  matter  was  exactly  what 
seemed  to  Herron  the  very  symbol  of  this 
tragic  war,  the  symbol  of  a  struggle  for 
personal  liberty  and  for  the  collective  lib- 
erty of  national  groups.  He  was  pained  to 
see  that  Lammasch,  despite  his  erudition, 
despite  his  generous  impulses,  had  failed 
to  grasp  the  true  significance  of  the  World 
War.  The  Emperor  felt  his  throne  to  be 
crumbling;  he  saw  the  old  world  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  a  new  world ;  and  both 
he  and  his  adviser,  instead  of  helping  it 
into  being,  seemed  content  to  exploit  it. 

Herron's  dispatches  to  the  President 
show  that  Charles  reminded  him  of  Con- 
stantine,  who  embraced  Christianity  in 
order  to  stifle  it.  He  was  indignant  at  the 
way  in  which  Charles  in  his  confidential 
letter  spoke  of  "his  peoples"  and  at  the 
way  in  which  he  proposed  to  grant  them  a 
spurious  liberty,  which  would  only  serve  to 
attach  them  more  closely  to  his  throne. 
He  knew  that  never  had  so  much  been  ex- 
pected from  any  nation  as  from  America 
today.  Had,  then,  President  Wilson,  in 
whom  such  boundless  confidence  was 
placed,  the  right  to  allow  himself  to  be  led 
to  the  Peace  Conference?  Supposing  it 
were  convoked,  what  would  happen  if 
Charles  of  Habsburg  did  not  keep  his 
word?  Could  the  Allies  be  counted  upon 
to  reopen  hostilities  in  order  to  enforce  it  ? 
The  news  that  such  a  conference  had  been 
summoned  would  create  the  impression 
that  the  war  was  at  an  end;  their  powers 
of  resistance  would  be  undermined ;  auto- 
cratic Germany  would  profit  by  this  to  im- 
pose its  will.  Such  was  the  risk  to  be 
avoided.  And  then  had  the  President  the 
right  to  deceive  the  hopes  of  peoples  yearn- 
ing for  their  delivery?  Had  he  the  right 
to  destroy  their  faith — the  faith  which  had 
led  the  American  nation  into  war? 

Herron's  struggle  with  his  own  con- 
science was  a  desperate  one.  But  the  con- 
clusion which  he  reached  was  that  the 
bridge  which  Charles  desired  to  build  be- 
tween Vienna  and  Washington  would  not 
lead  Austria-Hungary  on  toward  the  fu- 
ture, but  America  back  toward  the  past. 

On  February  4  Herron  again  met  Lam- 
masch at  Hofgut  and  explained  to  him  his 
ideas.  The  world  might  obtain  justice 
without  peace,  but  never  peace  without  jus- 
tice. Justice  is  not  a  mere  phrase,  but 


life  itself.  If  the  Emperor  believes  in  it, 
let  him  show  it  to  his  peoples,  who  de- 
manded it,  and  to  the  Allied  Powers,  who 
had  proclaimed  it.  Let  him  invite  the  na- 
tions of  his  empire  to  regard  themselves 
as  free  to  organize  themselves  according 
to  their  own  wishes.  Herron  warned  him 
against  half-measures  and  compromises. 
When  a  supreme  political  decision  has  to 
be  made,  there  can  be  no  bargaining.  He 
made  it  quite  clear  that  he  expected  of  the 
Emperor  a  gesture  which  would  require 
immense  political  and  moral  courage ;  but, 
he  added,  the  Catholic  faith  of  a  crowned 
apostolic  king  would  inspire  him  with  the 
strength  needed  for  such  a  gesture.  Pro- 
fessor Lammasch,  too,  as  an  apostle  of 
Catholicism,  would  draw  from  his  faith  the 
strength  needed  to  convince  his  master. 

Herron  fully  realized  the  difficulties 
which  the  Emperor  might  encounter — 
alike  among  the  Magyars,  the  Germans  of 
Austria,  and  the  Prussians;  yet  those 
which  actually  confronted  him  at  the  mo- 
ment were  not  really  greater  than  those 
which  this  proposal  might  provoke. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Lammasch 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  new  po- 
litical conscience,  with  that  new  world 
which  was  coming  to  birth  and  of  which 
Herron  had  at  first  been  the  prophet  and 
was  now  the  intrepid  champion.  His  con- 
science was  roused.  He  promised  that  he 
would  try  to  convince  the  Emperor  of  the 
need  for  taking  this  great  initiative.  All 
that  he  asked  was  that  President  Wilson 
should,  in  whatever  form,  but  publicly, 
take  notice  of  Czernin's  speech,  which  the 
Emperor  himself  had  dictated.  Herron 
promised  to  submit  his  request  to  the 
President  and  to  give  it  his  backing. 

The  American  Congress  was  much  sur- 
prised when,  on  February  11,  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  sitting  opened,  the 
President  announced  that  he  was  going 
to  read  a  message.  An  hour  earlier  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Lansing  himself, 
had  not  been  aware  of  the  President's  in- 
tention. 

In  this  message  the  President  replied  to 
Czernin's  speech.  After  expressing  satis- 
faction at  so  prompt  a  reply  to  his  mes- 
sage of  January  8,  he  noted  that  it  was 
couched  in  very  friendly  terms,  and  con- 
tinued :  "The  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister  finds  in  my  statement  a  suffi- 
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ciently  encouraging  approach  to  the  views 
of  his  own  government  to  justify  him  in 
believing  that  it  furnishes  a  basis  for  a 
more  detailed  discussion  of  purposes  by 
the  two  governments."  Alluding  to  Czer- 
nin's  statement  that  his  speech  was  in  Wil- 
son's hands  before  it  was  delivered,  he 
said: 

In  this  I  am  sure  that  he  was  misunder- 
stood. I  had  received  no  intimation  of  what 
he  intended  to  say.  There  was  of  course  no 
reason  why  he  should  communicate  privately 
with  me.  I  am  quite  content  to  be  one  of  his 
public  audience. 

Seeing  and  conceding,  as  he  does,  the  essen- 
tial principles  involved  and  the  necessity  of 
candidly  applying  them,  he  naturally  feels 
that  Austria  can  respond  to  the  purpose  of 
peace  as  expressed  by  the  United  States  with 
less  embarrassment  than  could  Germany. 
He  would  probably  have  gone  much  farther 
had  it  not  been  for  the  embarrassments  of 
Austria's  alliances  and  of  her  dependence 
upon  Germany.  After  all,  the  test  of  whether 
it  is  possible  for  either  government  to  go  any 
farther  in  this  comparison  of  views  is  simple 
and  obvious. 

The  principles  to  be  applied  are  these: 

1.  That  each  part  of  the  final  settlement 
must  be  based  upon  the  essential  justice  of 
that  particular  case  and  upon  such  adjust- 
ments as  are  most  likely  to  bring  a  peace  that 
will  be  permanent. 

2.  That  peoples  and  provinces  are  not  to  be 
bartered   about    from    sovereignty    to    sover- 
eignty, as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and 
pawns  in  a  game,  even  the  great  game,  now 
forever  discredited,  of  the  balance  of  power; 
but  that 

3.  Every  territorial  settlement  involved  in 
this  war  must  be  made  in  the  interest  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  populations  concerned, 
and  not  as  a  part  of  any  mere  adjustment  or 
compromise  of  claims  among  rival  States. 

4.  That  all  well-defined  national  aspirations 
shall  be  accorded  the  utmost  satisfaction  that 
•can   be   accorded   them   without   introducing 
new  or  perpetuating  old  elements  of  discord 
and  antagonism  that  would  be  likely  in  time 
to   break   the  peace   of   Europe,   and   conse- 
quently of  the  world. 

Thus  President  Wilson  took  prompt  and 
public  note  of  Count  Czernin's  speech  in 
accordance  with  the  Emperor's  request 
through  Professor  Herron. 


Soon  afterward  Lammasch  invited  Her- 
ron to  visit  Vienna  in  order  to  have  a  per- 
sonal discussion  with  the  Emperor  and  let 
him  know  that  every  preparation  had  been 
made  to  enable  him  to  journey  incognito. 
Herron  was  authorized  by  the  President  to 
accept  the  invitation,  but  first  of  all  he 
waited  for  a  reply  to  the  suggestions  which 
he  had  laid  before  Lammasch.  Though 
resolved  to  maintain  at  all  costs  his  rela- 
tions with  Vienna  and  so  to  make  heard 
the  voice  of  the  new  world,  he  did  not  as 
yet  see  any  advantage  in  such  a  journey. 

The  reply  came  at  last,  but  it  was  not 
that  which  Herron  had  suggested.  It  was 
a  new  edition  of  the  old  demand:  Lam- 
masch urged  the  President  to  adopt  the 
Emperor's  plan  as  his  own.  Herron  re- 
plied that  States  and  international  under- 
standings rest,  not  upon  written  agree- 
ments, but  upon  confidence;  and  this  con- 
fidence in  their  Emperor  the  peoples  of 
Austria  -Hungary  had  lost,  and  not  only 
they,  but  the  Allied  and  Associated  peo- 
ples also.  So  long  as  he  had  not  recovered 
it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  enter  upon  any 
diplomatic  negotiation  with  him.  Let  the 
Emperor  announce  openly  and  without 
ambiguity  to  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary that  each  of  them  is  free  to  take  its 
destiny  into  its  own  hands.  This  is  the 
sole  way  for  him  to  recover  the  confidence 
of  the  world. 

At  this  answer  Charles  and  Lammasch 
realized  that,  unless  they  conceded  their 
just  demands  to  the  peoples  of  the  mon- 
archy, they  would  not  obtain  peace.  None 
the  less,  they  did  not  dare  to  take  the  great 
decision.  Lammasch's  voice  grew  steadily 
weaker,  though  it  was  never  altogether 
silent. 

On  May  29,  1918,  Lansing  declared 
that  the  national  aims  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vaks and  Jugoslavs  had  the  full  sympathy 
of  the  American  Government.  On  Sep- 
tember 2  President  Wilson  recognized  the 
Czechoslovaks  as  in  a  state  of  war  with 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  and  their 
National  Council  as  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment. Finally,  on  September  14,  the  new 
Austro  -  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister, 
Count  Burian,  addressed  to  all  the  bellig- 
erents a  request  for  armistice  and  peace 
At  this  moment  Herron  raised  his  voice 
strongly  at  Washington.  "So  far  as  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are  con- 
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cerned,  Austria-Hungary  no  longer  exists ; 
to  recognize  it  as  a  political  unit,  to  nego- 
tiate with  it  under  whatever  form,  would 
be  to  disavow  all  our  previous  declarations 
and  all  the  acts  of  the  United  States  and 
to  take  a  step  back  both  morally  and  po- 
litically. America  can  henceforth  treat 
with  the  States  which  beg  her  to  free  them 
from  the  Habsburg  and  Magyar  yoke.  In 
recognizing  Austria-Hungary's  existence 
and  negotiating  with  her,  America  would 
begin  to  turn  the  German  military  defeat 
into  a  victorious  German  peace.  May  God 
protect  America  at  this  difficult  hour !" 

On  October  14  Lammasch  promised 
Herron  that  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary were  about  to  receive  their  liberty. 
Herron  naturally  transmitted  this  prom- 


ise to  President  Wilson,  but  not  without 
adding  that  he  was  still  convinced  that  to 
negotiate  with  Austria-Hungary  would  be 
equivalent  to  betraying  the  cause  for  which 
the  American  nation  wag  fighting. 

On  October  18  President  Wilson  replied 
to  Count  Burian,  declining  to  treat  with 
Austria-Hungary  and  affirming  that  the 
Czechoslovaks  and  other  peoples  had  the 
right  to  decide  upon  their  own  fate. 

On  October  28  Count  Andrassy,  the 
last  Foreign  Minister  of  the  monarchy,  in- 
formed President  Wilson  that  he  was  in 
agreement  with  the  ideas  expressed  in  his 
last  note  as  to  the  rights  of  the  peoples  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  especially  the  Jugo- 
slavs and  Czechoslovaks.  But  the  hour  had 
already  passed. 


RUSSIA'S  FIRST  REVOLUTION 

By  LEO  PASVOLSKY 


A  LITTLE  over  one  hundred  years  ago, 
I\.  on  December  26  (14),  1825,  Eussia 
was  shaken  by  the  first  revolutionary  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  rule  of  the  Tsars. 
On  that  day  about  2,000  officers  and  men 
of  the  Imperial  Guards  marched  from 
their  barracks  to  the  Senate  Square,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  formed  their  ranks  in  battle 
array,  and  demanded  the  establishment  in 
Eussia  of  a  constitutional  government  in 
the  place  of  an  autocracy  headed  by  Nich- 
olas I,  who  on  that  very  day  became  Em- 
peror of  Eussia. 

They  were  swept  out  of  existence  by  the 
artillery  which  the  Tsar  sent  against  them. 
Many  of  them  fell  on  the  Senate  Square. 
Many  of  them  were  arrested  and  punished 
by  death  or  penal  exile.  They  perished  in 
vain,  so  far  as  their  particular  effort  was 
concerned.  But  their  hopeless  struggle 
was  the  first  spark  of  the  conflagration 
that  finally  burst  out  in  full  flame  almost 
a  hundred  years  later — and  consumed  in 
its  fury,  not  only  the  throne  of  the  Tsars, 
but  also  the  whole  of  old  Eussia. 

Curiously  enough,  this  first  Eussian  rev- 
olutionary outbreak  was  a  distant  echo  of 
the  great  French  Eevolution,  and  the  ideas 
that  pervaded  it  were  strongly  colored  by 
influences  that  were  engendered  by  the 
growth  of  republicanism  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  essentially  a 


movement  of  officers,  a  revolution  from  the 
top.  The  triumphant  march  of  Eussian 
armies  across  Europe  in  hot  pursuit  of 
Napoleon's  Grande  Armee  had  brought  the 
younger  members  of  the  commanding 
staffs  of  these  armies  in  direct  touch  with 
a  new  world.  The  victorious  Allies  were 
re-establishing  in  Europe  legitimist  orders 
and  dynasties  overturned  by  the  Corsican, 
but  underneath  this  reaction  in  which  they 
participated  enthusiastically  the  younger 
Eussian  officers  felt  at  work  social  forces 
and  ideas  the  very  existence  of  which  had 
been  a  closed  book  to  them. 

When  they  returned  to  Eussia,  the  con- 
trast between  Eussia  and  western  Europe 
must  have  shocked  them  more  than  ever. 
Political  reaction  ruled  in  the  west;  but 
underneath  it  there  was  a  fermentation  of 
ideas,  an  uncrushable  ebulition  of  social 
forces.  Political  reaction  gripped  Eussia, 
too ;  but  underneath  its  military  despotism 
the  soul  of  the  people  was  dead.  Out  of 
this  contrast  grew  the  idealism  of  Eussia's 
first  revolutionaries,  the  Decembrists. 

Ten  years  of  groping  finally  resulted  in 
the  creation,  toward  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander  I,  of  two  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations of  a  purely  military  character 
organized  by  officers  belonging  to  some  of 
the  noblest  families  of  Eussia.  One  of 
these  organizations,  the  northern,  drew  its 
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strength  from  the  Imperial  Guards  sta- 
tioned in  the  capital.  The  other,  the 
southern,  drew  its  strength  from  the  ar- 
mies of  the  south.  The  northern  group 
was  less  radical  than  the  southern.  It 
wanted  the  establishment  of  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  southern,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  greatest  of  Decembrist  leaders, 
Colonel  Pavel  Pestel,  was  distinctly  re- 
publican. 

The  opportunity  for  the  movement  came 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  Alexander 
died  on  December  1,  1825.  (New-style 
calendar  is  used  throughout  this  article; 
the  old-style  one,  used  in  Russia,  was  in 
the  nineteenth  century  twelve  days  behind 
the  new.)  He  died  childless,  and  the 
throne  passed,  in  the  line  of  succession,  to 
his  brother  Constantine,  who  was  at  the 
time  Viceroy  of  Poland.  But  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  Alexander  had  prevailed 
upon  Constantine  to  abdicate  the  throne 
in  favor  of  the  youngest  of  the  three 
brothers,  Nicholas.  This  abdication  and 
Alexander's  manifesto  changing  the  suc- 
cession were  to  be  made  public  only  after 
the  Emperor's  death. 

Alexander's  death  occurred  in  the  city 
of  Taganrog,  in  the  south  of  Eussia.  As 
soon  as  the  report  of  it  reached  St.  Peters- 
burg, Constantine  was  proclaimed  Em- 
peror, and  the  government  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  him.  Under  the  pressure 
of  his  advisers,  Nicholas,  too,  took  the 
oath.  Constantine  refused  to  accept  the 
throne.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  when 
the  Council  of  State  met  on  December  9 
it  refused  to  accept  Constantine's  abdica- 
tion, even  after  Alexander's  posthumous 
manifesto  was  read  to  it. 

"The  dead  have  no  will,"  announced  the 
Minister  of  Justice  in  formulating  the 
Council's  attitude  in  the  matter.  The 
Council  took  formal  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Constantine,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
Warsaw  to  inform  the  new  Emperor  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Constantine  de- 
layed his  reply  for  sixteen  days,  and  Eus- 
sia had  an  "interregnum  with  two  Em- 
perors." Finally  came  his  final  abdication 
in  favor  of  his  brother. 

Then  Nicholas  decided  to  act.  On  the 
morning  of  December  26  he  assembled  in 
the  Winter  Palace  the  commanders  of  all 
the  Guards  units  stationed  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, read  to  them  Constantine's  latest  ab- 


dication, and  demanded  from  them  an  im- 
mediate oath  of  allegiance  to  himself. 
When  the  assembled  commanders  acknowl- 
edged him  Emperor,  Nicholas  rose  to  his 
full,  immense  height,  and  thundered  at 
them: 

After  this  you  answer  me  with  you  heads 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  capital. 
As  for  me,  if  I  shall  be  Emporer  for  but  one 
hour,  I  will  show  the  world  that  I  am  worthy 
of  it. 

The  commanders  returned  to  their 
units.  But  the  Moscow  regiment  refused 
to  follow  its  commander  in  acknowledging 
the  new  Emperor.  With  shouts,  "Long 
live  the  Constitution,"  the  soldiers  of  this 
regiment  marched  out  of  their  barracks 
and  proceeded  to  the  Senate  Square.  They 
were  joined  by  several  other  detachments, 
and  over  2,000  troops  formed  their  ranks 
on  the  square. 

All  this  was  in  accordance  with  previ- 
ously formulated  plans.  The  northern  or- 
ganization decided  to  act  during  the  period 
of  the  interregnum.  By  that  time  its  ideas 
were  quite  in  line  with  those  of  the  south- 
ern group.  The  plans  envisaged  a  mili- 
tary uprising,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
troops  were  to  seize  the  palace  and  the 
fortress,  depose  the  dynasty,  establish  a 
provisional  government  of  three  men,  and 
begin  preparations  immediately  for  the 
convocation  of  a  popularly  elected  con- 
stituent assembly,  which  was  to  establish  a 
new  political  order.  Prince  Troubetskoy 
was  chosen  supreme  commander  of  the 
military  forces  and  dictator  of  the  city. 

And  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  revo- 
lutionary troops  were  assembled  on  the 
Senate  Square  that  occurred  one  of  those 
curious  accidents  which  so  often  change 
completely  the  whole  trend  of  affairs.  The 
confusion  that  reigned  in  the  capital  was 
so  complete  that  for  several  hours  the  city 
was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  revolu- 
tionists had  they  only  acted.  But  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  unexplained  to  this  day, 
Prince  Troubetskoy  never  appeared  before 
the  troops  he  was  to  command.  Whether 
it  was  treason  or  cowardice  that  caused  his 
defection,  precious  hours  were  lost  in  wait- 
ing for  him.  Two  other  leaders  were  pres- 
ent, Eyleyev  and  Bestouzhev.  But  Eyleyev 
did  not  have  his  uniform  on  and  refused 
command  on  that  account,  while  Bestouz- 
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hev,  a  naval  officer,  could  not  command  in- 
fantry. 

Until  late  that  afternoon  the  revolution- 
ary troops  remained  on  the  Senate  Square, 
and  Nicholas  had  ample  opportunity  to 
gather  his  forces.  His  first  move  against 
the  revolutionists  was  to  attack  them  with 
a  regiment  of  cavalry.  When  this  attack 
failed,  the  infuriated  Tsar  ordered  a  bat- 
tery of  artillery  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
square,  and  the  chances  of  a  successful  rev- 
olution were  lost  forever.  By  10  o'clock 
that  night  the  Senate  Square  was  empty, 
save  for  the  dead  and  wounded,  whose 
blood  had  dyed  its  flagstones. 

A  thorough  search  was  immediately  in- 
stituted for  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
and  many  arrests  took  place.  Orders  were 
also  sent  to  the  army  of  the  south  for  the 
arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the  southern  group. 
When  these  later  arrests  took  place,  some 
of  the  troops  revolted  and  some  700  of 
them  marched  north,  hoping  to  attract  to 
their  ranks  other  army  units.  They  were 
met,  however,  by  a  whole  division  of  loyal 
troops,  and  after  a  whole  day's  battle  were 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  by  artillery 
fire. 

The  uprising  was  over.  The  trial  of  the 
Decembrist  leaders  began  in  the  summer 
of  the  next  year.  Pestel  and  four  others 
were  sentenced  to  be  quartered;  31  men 
were  sentenced  to  be  beheaded;  85  were 
ordered  into  penal  exile.  The  court  sen- 
tence was  changed,  however.  The  five 
principal  leaders  were  ordered  hanged ;  all 
the  other  death  sentences  were  commuted 
to  penal  exile. 


The  executions  took  place  on  the  night 
of  July  12-13,  1826,  on  the  rampart  of  the 
fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Three 
of  the  nooses  slipped  off  the  prisoners' 
necks,  and  the  execution  had  to  be  gone 
through  again.  One  of  the  three,  Mura- 
viev-Apostol,  broke  his  leg  when  he  fell 
out  of  the  noose.  When  he  was  brought 
back  to  the  scaffold,  he  said :  "Poor  Russia ; 
they  do  not  know  even  how  to  hang  you 
properly  here." 

Superbly  heroic  in  its  conception,  if  piti- 
fully inconpetent  in  its  execution,  the  De- 
cembrist revolution  was  over.  The  future 
"Gerdarme  of  Europe*'  was  firmly  on  the 
throne.  Shortly  after  the  uprising  he  said 
to  the  French  Ambassador:  "The  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy  will  be  treated  without 
mercy  or  pity.  Not  for  them  will  I  use 
my  prerogative  of  clemency.  I  must  give 
this  lesson  to  Russia  and  to  Europe."  And 
for  thirty  black  years  he  continued  teach- 
ing this  lesson,  until  Europe  rose  against 
Russia.  Nicholas  began  his  reign  in  the 
blood  that  flowed  on  the  Senate  Square  in 
St.  Petersburg;  he  ended  it  in  the  much 
larger  streams  of  blood  that  gushed  over 
Balaklava  and  Sebastopol. 

Russia's  first  revolutionary  attempt  was 
from  the  top  of  the  social  ladder.  Her 
final  revolutionary  convulsion  came  from 
the  nethermost  depths  of  the  masses.  A 
century  of  struggle  intervened,  a  century 
of  blood.  And  who  knows  whether  or  not 
Russia  has  already  paid  her  full  toll  of 
pain? 


MELANCHOLY 

'Twas  mid  of  the  moon  but  the  night  was  dark  with  rain, 

Drops  lashed  the  pane,  the  wind  howled  under  the  door ; 

For  me,  my  heart  heard  naught  but  the  cannon  roar 

On  field  of  war,  where  Hell  was  raging  amain : 

My  heart  was  sore  for  the  slain — 

As  when  on  an  Autumn  plain  the  storm  lays  low  the  wheat, 

So  fell  the  flower  of  England,  her  golden  grain, 

Her  harvesting  hope,  trodden  under  the  feet 

Of  Moloch,  Woden  and  Thor, 

And  the  loving  kindness  of  Christ  held  in  disdain. 

My  heart  gave  way  to  strain,  renouncing  more  and  more. 

— Robert  Bridges,  Poet  Laureate  of  England. 
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WAR  DEBT  CONTROVERSY 

(NOTE. — Following  are  the  principal  docu- 
ments in  the  recent  controversy  between 
British  and  American  Treasury  officials  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  British  war  debt ; 
also  the  text  of  the  open  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  M. 
Clemenceau. ) 

I.  Secretary  Mellon's  Letter  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
Peabody,  Dated  July  14 

DEAB  SIB  :  By  reference  from  the  President 
I  have  your  letter  of  June  30,  1926,  urging 
cancellation  by  the  United  States  of  the 
so-called  war  debts.  Your  arguments  are 
confused,  but  I  believe  your  points  can  be 
fairly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  As    a    legal    proposition.      Taking    into 
account   the   message   of   President   Wilson, 
the  debates  in  Congress,  and  the  First  Lib- 
erty Loan  Act  authorizing  advances  to  our 
allies,  the  United  States  made  a  gift  and  not 
a  loan  and  neither  party  expected  repayment. 

2.  As  an  equitable  proposition.     Advances 
were  made   while   the   Allies   were   fighting 
our  battle  for  us  and  before  we  could  put 
an  adequate  military  force  in  the  field,  and, 
therefore,    the   loans   represent   part    of   the 
cost  to  us  of  the  war  and  should  be  canceled. 

3.  As   a   charitable   proposition.      America 
being  wealthy  and  prosperous  and  the  Eu- 
ropean   countries    being    poor    and    heavily 
taxed,  we  should,  in  tne  interest  of  humanity, 
cancel  the  debts. 

The  initial  authority  for  the  advances  to 
foreign  governments  occurs  in  the  First  Lib- 
erty Loan  Act,  passed  just  after  we  declared 
war.  As  a  lawyer,  you  know  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  legislation  unambiguous  on 
its  face  is  determined  from  its  language  and 
not  from  expressions  in  debates  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress.  But  even  ignoring  this  rule 
of  construction,  a  reading  of  President  Wil- 
son's message  and  of  the  debates  shows  no 
ground  for  your  arguments.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  of  any  expression  you  quote  is 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to 
make  the  loans  even  if  our  debtors  may 
not  be  good  risks.  This  is  far  from  an 


intention   to   make   a   gift   of   the   advances. 
Let  us,  however,  consider  the  act  itself. 

The  law  is  declared  to  be  "for  the  purpose 
of  more  effectually  providing  for  the  national 
security  and  defense  and  prosecuting  the  war 
by  establishing  credits  in  the  United  States 
for  foreign  governments."  A  reading  of  sec- 
tion 2  is  convincing  that  loans  and  not  sub- 
sidies were  intended.  The  United  States  is 
authorized  to  purchase  at  par  the  obligations 
of  foreign  governments. 

As  to  rate  of  interest  and  other  essentials, 
the  foreign  governments'  obligations  are  to 
have  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  United 
States  obligations  (Liberty  bonds)  issued  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  act.  Arrangements 
are  to  be  made  for  purchasing  the  foreign 
government  obligations  and  for  the  subse- 
quent payment  thereof  before  maturity.  If 
United  States  bonds  are  converted  into  bonds 
bearing  a  higher  interest  rate,  the  obligations 
of  foreign  governments  are  likewise  to  be 
converted. 

In  section  3  of  the  same  act  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  receive  on 
or  before  maturity  payment  of  the  foreign 
government  obligations ;  to  sell  the  obliga- 
tions at  not  less  than  the  purchase  price, 
and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  any  payments 
made  on  account  of  the  obligations  to  the 
retirement  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  clear  that  when  the  advances  were 
made  to  our  Allies  they  knew  and  we  knew 
they  were  loans,  not  gifts.  From  the  time 
of  the  original  advances  to  date  no  respon- 
sible authority  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  suggested  cancellation,  and  each 
of  our  debtor  nations,  except  Russia,  has 
recognized  the  debt  created  by  the  advances 
and  has  offered  to  pay.  The  only  question 
for  discussion  in  each  settlement  has  been 
the  extent  of  the  capacity  of  the  debtor  to 
make  payment  of  an  acknowledged  liability. 

Your  second  proposition  is  that  the  Allies 
held  the  line  with  men  until  we  could  de- 
liver an  army,  and  therefore  cash  advances 
made  during  this  period  by  the  United  States 
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were  our  contribution  to  the  general  cause  of 
the  war  and  should  be  canceled. 

I  shall  not  dispute  with  you  the  exact 
date  when  we  became  an  effective  force  on 
the  western  front  nor  as  to  the  time  or  ex- 
tent of  our  service  at  sea.  We  will  assume 
America,  as  you  infer,  contributed  nothing 
military  or  naval  to  the  common  cause,  but 
only  gave  financial  support.  Even  then  you 
will  have  to  admit  that  advances  made  to 
our  Allies  after  the  armistice,  when  the  war 
was  over,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  contribu- 
tion pending  effective  entry  into  battle  or  as 
saving  American  lives. 

We  can  eliminate  at  once,  therefore,  loans 
made  entirely  after  the  armistice  to  Finland, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Austria,  Armenia,  and 
Rumania.  The  Allies  to  which  we  did  make 
advances  while  the  war  was  on  are  England, 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Russia. 
As  the  figures  I  shall  give  will  show,  if  we 
admit  your  argument  is  sound,  England  alone 
is  concerned. 

The  debt  settlements  have  been  negotiated 
on  the  basis  of  the  capacity  of  the  particular 
debtor  to  pay.  None  could  pay  its  signed 
obligations  as  called  for  by  their  terms. 
Accordingly  payment  of  the  principal  had  to 
be  extended,  and  the  period  of  sixty-two 
years  set  in  the  British  agreement  has  been 
followed  in  all  other  agreements.  If  the  deb- 
tor nation  paid  the  United  States  a  rate  of 
interest  on  the  postponed  installments  equiva- 
lent to  the  cost  of  money  to  us,  we  would 
receive  in  present  value  payment  of  the  full 
debt. 

Since,  however,  such  an  interest  rate  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  any  of  our  debtors 
to  pay,  the  United  States  has,  of  necessity, 
accepted  less  than  the  full  value  of  the  debt 
to  the  extent  the  interest  to  be  received  under 
the  settlement  is  below  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  United  States,  now  about  4*4  per 
cent. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  debtor  nation,  the  debtor  has 
received  a  concession  in  its  debt  to  the  ex- 
tent the  interest  to  be  paid  by  it  is  below 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  debtor.  The  obliga- 
tions taken  by  us  from  our  debtors  carry 
the  interest  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum. 
Since  this  rate  is  less  than  most  of  the 
debtor  nations  now  have  to  pay  for  money, 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  is  certainly  a  fair 
measure  of  the  real  burden  put  upon  them 
by  the  settlements. 


Let  us  see  what  relation  the  burden  of 
our  debt  settlements  bears  to  our  loans  after 
the  armistice.  In  this  way  we  can  determine 
accurately  our  real  contribution  in  money  to 
the  joint  cause  of  the  war. 

In  the  case  of  England,  post-armistice  ad- 
vances with  interest  amounted  to  $660,000,- 
000  and  the  present  value  of  the  entire  debt 
settlement  is  $3,297,000,000.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  England  borrowed  a  large 
proportion  of  its  debt  to  us  for  purely  com- 
mercial as  distinguished  from  war  purposes 
— to  meet  its  commercial  obligations  matur- 
ing in  America,  to  furnish  India  with  silver, 
to  buy  food  to  be  resold  to  its  civilian  pop- 
ulation, and  to  maintain  exchange.  Our 
loans  to  England  were  not  so  much  to  pro- 
vide war  supplies  as  to  furnish  sterling  for 
home  and  foreign  needs  and  to  save  England 
from  borrowing  from  its  own  people. 

France's  after-the-war  indebtedness  with 
interest  amounts  to  $1,655,000,000.  The  set- 
tlement negotiated  by  Ambassador  Berenger 
with  the  American  Debt  Funding  Commis- 
sion has  a  present  value  of  $1,681,000,000. 

Belgium's  post-armistice  borrowings  with 
interest  were  $258,000,000  and  the  present 
value  of  the  settlement  is  $192,000,000.  In 
addition,  Belgium  has  a  share  of  the  German 
reparations  sufficient  to  pay  her  pre-armistice 
debt  to  America. 

With  Italy  the  situation  is  similar.  Its 
post-armistice  indebtedness  with  interest  is 
$800,000,000,  and  the  present  value  of  its 
debt  settlement  is  $426,000,000. 

It  is  the  same  as  regards  Serbia. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  in  what  respect  do 
you  still  believe  America  has  been  unfair  to 
its  Allies? 

The  statement  is  made  in  your  letter  that 
the  French  debt  settlement  takes  annually 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  German  reparation 
payments  which  France  is  to  receive.  I  be- 
lieve you  are  not  correctly  informed.  France, 
in  addition  to  reparations  already  received 
from  Germany,  is  to  be  paid,  under  the 
Dawes  plan,  52  per  cent,  of  a  maximum 
reached  three  years  from  now  of  2,500,000,- 
000  gold  marks  ($625,000,000)  after  certain 
charges,  about  $300,000,000  annually.  The 
maximum  annual  payment  required  of 
France  under  our  settlement  is  $125,000,000, 
reached  after  the  sixteenth  year. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  reparations 
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receivable  from  Germany  by  Belgium,  France, 
and  Italy  are  more  than  the  payments  those 
nations  have  agreed  to  make  on  their  indebt- 
edness to  both  the  United  States  and  to  Eng- 
land. 

I  come  now  to  your  third  proposition :  That 
to  preserve  our  self-respect  and  retain  the 
affection  of  foreign  nations  for  America  we 
must  as  a  charity  cancel  the  debts.  A  cred- 
itor is  never  popular,  but  a  debtor  without 
credit  is  not  in  an  enviable  position.  Eng- 
land's prompt  and  courageous  attitude,  when 
first  of  all  others  it  sought  a  settlement  of 
its  debt,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  rewarded 
in  her  present  sound  financial  position,  a 
rock  In  the  turbulent  seas  of  monetary  in- 
stability now  washing  on  over  the  other  al- 
lied nations.  Are  you  so  sure  that  your 
policy  of  cancellation  will  mean  a  happier 
future  for  a  world  which  will  only  continue 
to  trust  those  who  keep  a  promise  once 
made? 

When  cancellation  of  debts  is  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  United  States,  you 
fail  to  recognize  that  the  Debt  Commission, 
the  President,  and  the  Congress  are  not  in 
their  individual  capacities  according  to  senti- 
ment, but  are  trustees  for  those  they  rep- 
resent, the  American  people.  If  these  foreign 
debts  are  canceled,  the  United  States  is  not 
released  from  its  obligation  to  pay  the  very 
bonds  which  were  sold  to  our  citizens  to  make 
the  advances  to  the  foreign  governments.  We 
must  collect  through  taxation  from  our  peo- 
ple if  our  debtors  do  not  pay  to  us  what  they 
can. 

You  call  this  a  "specious  reason,"  but 
nevertheless,  again  as  a  lawyer,  you  must 
know  the  duty  of  a  trustee.  Were  these 
trustees  as  certain  as  you  seem  to  be  that 
their  cestui  que  trust,  the  American  people, 
demand  a  cancellation  of  the  debts,  it  is 
within  the  province  of  popular  government 
to  carry  out  that  mandate.  But  neither  gen- 
erally from  the  people,  the  press,  nor  at  all 
from  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people 
in  Congress  has  come  this  demand. 

I  have,  as  have  you  and  every  other  good 
citizen,  a  profound  sympathy  for  the  coun- 
tries suffering  from  the  after  results  of  the 
great  war  which  we  in  America  have  to  a 
large  extent  escaped.  But  I  feel  that  a 
recognition  of  their  external  obligations  by 
the  European  nations  and  an  undertaking 
bravely  to  meet  them  within  their  capacity 
as  each  country  has  done  is  a  moral  force 


of  great  service  to  permanent  prosperity  in 
the  world. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  England  is 
on  the  edge  of  destruction.  It  is  most  sound 
of  heart,  as  its  recent  solution  of  a  general 
strike  has  shown  to  all.  Other  countries 
are  in  monetary  difficulties,  but  the  very 
acuteness  of  the  disease  has  brought  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  causes  and  of  the  proper 
remedies.  Dark  as  the  financial  sky  now 
appears,  I  believe  Europe  is  today  closer  to 
a  permanent  sound  solution  of  its  economic 
troubles  than  at  any  time  since  the  war. 
The  danger  is  there,  but  with  it  the  courage 
to  fight.  I  do  not  despair  of  Europe.  Very 
truly  yours. 

A.  W.  MELLON, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Frederick  W.  Peabody,  Esq.,  Counselor  at 
Law,  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

II.  Statement  Made  by  the  British  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, July    19 

I  must  refer  to  the  statement  which  Is 
attributed  to  Mr.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  the  news- 
papers this  morning,  because  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  pity  if  misunderstanding  should 
arise  on  these  points.  Mr.  Mellon  is  reported 
to  have  said  in  a  statement  which  I  under- 
stand was  a  written  statement:  "It  must  be 
remembered  that  England  borrowed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  debt  for  purely  commercial 
as  distinguished  from  war  purposes  to  meet 
commercial  obligations  maturing  in  America, 
to  furnish  India  with  silver,  to  buy  food  to 
resell  to  the  civilian  population,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  exchange.  American  loans  to 
England  were  not  so  much  to  provide  war 
supplies  as  to  furnish  sterling  for  home  and 
foreign  needs  and  to  save  England  borrowing 
from  her  own  people."  There  really  is  a 
complete  misapprehension  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  so  serious  is  this  misapprehen- 
sion that  it  makes  me  almost  doubt  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  passage  which  I  quote.  But 
what  are  the  facts? 

We  are  only  dealing  with  the  period  after 
the  United  States  came  into  the  war.  There 
were  no  loans  before  then  between  the  gov- 
ernments. Great  Britain,  like  all  the  other 
Allies,  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  the 
United  States  on  food,  as  well  as  on  shot 
and  shell,  but  all  the  loans  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Allies  were,  by  act  of  Congress, 
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specifically  limited  to  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting the  war.  That  was  the  language  of 
the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  United  States 
Treasury  required  and  obtained  full  justi- 
fication for  every  cent  that  was  lent. 
Every  cent  was  spent  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  in  what  was, 
according  to  their  view,  not  ours,  the  further- 
ance and  prosecution  of  the  war  and  every 
cent  was  spent  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
tween 1917  and  the  end  of  the  war — that 
is,  during  the  period  of  American  interven- 
tion— we  spent  over  $7,000,000,000  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  that  sum  we  borrowed 
$4,000,000,000,  and  we  provided  $3,000,000,- 
000  additional,  spent  in  the  United  States, 
from  our  other  resources.  Against  the  $4,- 
000,000,000  that  we  borrowed,  we  spent  over 
$1,500,000,000  on  munitions  and  over  $2,500,- 
000,000  on  cereals  and  other  essential  food- 
stuffs, so  that  on  these  two  heads  alone 
we  spent  a  sum  which  equals  the  whole  sum 
that  we  borrowed  from  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  special  instances  cited  by  the  dis- 
tinguished foreign  statesman  whose  name  I 
have  mentioned,  there  again  it  seems  that  he 
has  been  either  misreported  or  misled.  We 
spent  on  the  commercial  maturities  during 
this  same  period  $354,000,000  out  of  a  total 
of  $7,200,000,000  which  we  borrowed  or  pro- 
vided from  our  own  resources,  or  rather 
less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  total  dollar 
expenditure  for  which  we  were  responsible. 
As  to  the  silver  loan  for  India  which  is  re- 
ferred to,  that,  as  every  one  knows,  was 
treated  quite  separately  from  the  war  debt 
and  fully  repaid  by  this  country  in  1923. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  have  been 
wrong  in  stating  these  facts,  because,  while 
there  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling 
and  resentment  about  all  these  questions 
connected  with  the  repayment  of  war  debts, 
it  is  very  important  that  that  resentment 
should  not  be  increased  by  any  misunder- 
standing of  what  are  the  actual  facts  of  the 
situation. 

III.  Statement  Issued  by  the  United  States 
Treasury,  July  20 

A  statement  of  the  British  account  with 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  war 
loans  shows  the  following  reported  expendi- 
tures in  the  United  States : 

Munitions,     including     re- 
mounts     $1,330,607,883.09 


Munitions  for  other  govern- 
ments       205,496,801.10 

Exchange    and    cotton    pur- 
chases      1,682,419,875.31 

Cereals    1,375,379,343.57 

Other  foods   1,109,153,585.05 

Tobacco     99,174,858.34 

Other  supplies    215,331,787.01 

Shipping   48,890,000.00 

Reimbursements 19,302,357.55 

Interest     387,732,633.50 

Maturities    353,501,561.66 

Relief    16,000,000.00 

Silver     261,643,388.81 

Food  for  Northern  Russia  . .  7,029,965.94 

Miscellaneous    47,745,029.01 

Total   reported   ex- 
penditures     $7,219,408,669.94 

These  expenditures  were  met  as  follows : 

By  reimbursement  from  the 

other  Allies  out  of  funds 

loaned  to  these  Allies  by 

the  United  States $1,853,612,246.37 

By  dollar  payments  by  the 

United  States  Government 

for  British  currencies 449,496,227.55 

By  proceeds  of  rupee  credits 

in  gold  from  India  81,352,908.06 

By  cash  from  Britain's  "own 

independent  resources"  . .  760,128,929.52 
Funded  in  debt  settlement 

with  the  United  States  ..    4,074,818,358.44 


Total    $7,219,408,669.94 

From  England's  total  reported  expendi- 
tures in  America  from  April  6,  1917,  to 
November  1,  1920,  there  should  be  deducted 
the  $1,853,000,000  expenditures  for  which 
Great  Britain  was  simply  the  purchasing 
agent  for  the  other  Allies  and  for  which 
Great  Britain  was  paid  by  the  other  Allies 
from  money  loaned  to  them  by  the  United 
States.  This  amount  was  not  provided  from 
England's  "own  independent  resources." 

This  leaves  $5,366,000,000.  Of  this  amount 
$1,682,000,000  represents  "exchange  and  cot- 
ton purchases."  The  greater  part  of  this 
expenditure  was  for  the  maintenance  of  ster- 
ling exchange  not  necessary  for  purchase  in 
America,  but  which  enabled  England  to  make 
purchases  in  other  countries  at  an  undepreci- 
ated exchange  rate;  $2,643,000,000  was  for 
food  and  tobacco. 

A  part  of  this  item  is  probably  included 
in  the  account  out  of  which  England  was  re- 
imbursed by  the  other  Allies  and  a  part  was 
resold  by  England  to  its  own  civil  population. 
To  the  extent  of  this  resale  England  avoided 
the  necessity  of  floating  loans  in  its  own 
country,  $507,877,000  was  for  interest  and 
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principal  of  England's  commercial  obligations 
maturing  in  America;  $261,000,000  was  for 
silver.  The  total  principal  advances  to  Eng- 
land after  the  armistice  were  $581,000,000. 

IV.  Communique  Issued  by  the  British  Treas- 
ury, July  22 

The  statement  by  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
felt  bound  to  refer  in  his  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  Monday  was  as  follows : 

It  must  be  remembered  that  England  bor- 
rowed a  large  proportion  of  the  debt  for 
purely  commercial  as  distinguished  from  war 
purposes-' — to  meet  commercial  obligations  ma- 
turing in  America,  to  furnish  India  with 
silver,  to  buy  food  to  resell  to  the  civilian 
population,  in  order  to  maintain  the  exchange. 
American  loans  to  England  were  not  so  much 
to  provide  war  supplies  as  to  furnish  sterling 
for  home  and  foreign  needs  and  to  save  Eng- 
land borrowing  from  her  own  people. 

The  further  statement  reported  to  have 
been  issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury, 
while  largely  confirming  the  facts  cited  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  refers  to 
certain  further  points  of  detail  on  which  com- 
ment appears  desirable. 

The  statement  sets  out  under  certain  head- 
ings the  expenditure  incurred  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  United  States  after  the  entry 
of  America  into  the  war,  showing  a  total  of 
approximately  7,219  millions  of  dollars,  and 
goes  on  to  say : 

These  expenditures  were  met  as  follows : 

(1)  By  reimbursement  from  the  other  Al- 
lies out  of  funds  loaned  to  those  Allies  by  the 
United  States,  $1,853,612,246. 

(2)  By    dollar    payments    by    the    United 
States    Government    for    British    currencies, 
$449,496,227. 

(3)  By  proceeds  of  rupee  credits  in  gold 
from  India,  $81,352,908. 

(4)  By  cash  from  Britain's  "own  independ- 
ent resources,"  $760,128,929. 

(5)  Funded  in   debt   settlement  with   the 
United  States,  $4,074,818,358. 

Total,  $7,219,408,669. 

It  is  not  understood  why  the  statement  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  appears  to  treat 
dollars  derived  by  the  British  Treasury  from 
the  sales  of  sterling  and  rupees  as  not  consti- 
tuting part  of  the  independent  resources  of 
Great  Britain.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment were  provided  by  Great  Britain  for 
United  States  Army  needs  in  the  United 
Kingdom  with  sterling  against  which  the 
United  States  of  America  paid  dollars.  This 
was,  in  essence,  a  purchase  of  exchange  for 


sterling,  and  clearly  must  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  resource  of  Great  Britain.  On 
the  United  Staies  Treasury's  figures,  there- 
fore, items  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  account  for 
$1,300,000,000  out  of  the  total  expenditure  of 
$7,219,000,000. 

As  regards  the  further  sum  of  $1,853,000,000 
obtained  from  the  European  Allies  in  the 
form  of  reimbursement,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Great  Britain  throughout  the  war 
furnished  the  Allies  with  assistance  in  ob- 
taining purchases  in  the  United  States.  For 
example  Great  Britain  could  have  satisfied 
her  cereal  requirements  from  the  British 
Dominions  and  from  the  Argentine  without 
purchasing  wheat  in  the  United  States  and 
without  borrowing  dollars  for  that  purpose. 
To  save  tonnage  and  the  risk  of  U-boat  at- 
tack, however,  it  was  arranged  that  Italy  and 
France  should  be  supplied  at  Mediterranean 
ports  with  cereals  grown  in  the  British  Em- 
pire, whereas  we  bought  for  ourselves  in 
America  and  borrowed  for  the  purpose  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  cost  of  all  these  purchases  was  dis- 
tributed between  the  Allies,  and  considerable 
amounts  were  repaid  by  them  (out  of  the 
loans  they  raised  in  the  United  States  of 
America)  ;  but  a  large  proportion  remains  at 
the  charge  of  the  British  Government  and  is 
included  in  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Moreover,  the  re- 
imbursements received  from  the  other  Allies 
were  more  than  equaled  by  further  British 
purchases  in  America  of  essential  commodi- 
ties, and  the  reimbursements  in  no  way  in- 
validate the  fact  that  British  purchases  of 
American  munitions,  foodstuffs,  and  other 
commodities  essential  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  largely  exceeded  the  amount  bor- 
rowed by  Great  Britain  from  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  statement  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury shows  that  there  is  no  disagreement  upon 
the  actual  figures,  and  that  of  the  total  of 
$7,219,000,000  expended  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  United  States  between  1917  and  1920  only 
$4,074,000,000  was  borrowed  by  Great  Britain 
from  the  United  States. 

As  regards  the  expenditure  of  funds  thus 
available,  the  United  States  Treasury  refers 
to  $1,682,000,000  spent  on  exchange  and  cot- 
ton purchases,  and  states  "that  the  greater 
part  of  this  expenditure  was  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sterling  exchange  not  neces- 
sary for  the  purchases  in  America,  but  which 
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enabled  England  to  make  purchases  in  other 
countries  at  undepreciated  exchange  rates." 

This  statement  is  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand. It  appears,  however,  to  mean  that  the 
dollars  in  question  were  not  used  for  pur- 
chases in  America,  but  for  sale  across  the 
exchange.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
expenditure  in  question  represents  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  bills  drawn  on  London  by  Ameri- 
can exporters  in  respect  of  the  sales  of  cotton 
and  other  American  commodities  to  England, 
and  practically  the  whole  amount  represents 
payments  for  actual  exports  from  America  to 
England.  Arbitrage  transactions — t.  e.,  sales 
of  dollars  for  other  foreign  currencies — were 
practically  non-existent  during  the  war,  and 
British  purchases  in  neutral  countries,  such 
as  Scandinavia,  Spain,  and  the  Argentine, 
were  financed  entirely  without  American  help. 

The  above  facts  are  not  in  dispute.  In  the 
official  Report  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  the  year  1920  (Treasury  Department  Doc. 
No.  2871,  p.  71)  the  following  explanation  is 
given  of  the  exchange  item:  "Purchases  of 
commodities  here"  (i.e.,  in  the  United  States) 
"are  included  in  the  item  of  exchange,  par- 
ticularly for  the  earlier  period  of  the  war. 
.  .  .  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  all 
commodity  purchases  by  Great  Britain  were 
thus  merged  in  exchange  except  purchases  of 
munitions  and  sugar.  Therefore  the  exchange 
item  in  the  British  statement  of  expenditure 
reflected  purchases  of  wheat,  food,  cotton, 
leather,  and  oil  under  government  control  as 
well  as  all  transactions  of  individual  buyers 
in  the  United  States  and  the  amounts  shown 
under  specific  headings  included  only  com- 
modities bought  under  government  control 
after  centralized  purchases  and  finance  were 
established."  The  above  explanation  is  given 
in  the  report  from  which  the  tables  of  ex- 
penditure cited  in  the  recent  United  States 
Treasury  communique  were  taken. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  large  part  of  the 
British  borrowings  were  spent  on  purchase  of 
foodstuffs  for  the  civil  population  as  well  as 
for  the  armies,  but  it  was  recognized  at  the 
time,  and  it  is  obvious,  that  the  supplies  to 
the  civilian  population  were  an  essential  war 
requirement.  Food  for  the  workman  was  as 
important  as  ammunition  for  the  soldier,  nor 
could  the  soldier  be  asked  to  fight  if  his  fam- 
ily at  home  was  not  fed. 

The  United  States  Treasury  memorandum 
lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  a  total  of 
$581,000,000  was  loaned  by  the  United  States 


to  Great  Britain  after  the  armistice,  and  the 
conclusion  is  suggested  that  this  was  bor- 
rowed for  commercial  purposes  beneficial  to 
Great  Britain.  In  fact,  however,  it  was  an 
inevitable  process  in  winding  up  the  immense 
transactions  which  were  current  when  the 
war  suddenly  stopped.  The  records  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  show,  for  instance, 
that  after  December  1,  1918,  $151,000,000  was 
expended  by  Great  Britain  upon  munitions — 
that  is  to  say,  upon  war-time  supplies  of  mu- 
nitions for  which  contracts  had  been  placed 
before  the  armistice,  though  delivery  did  not 
take  place  till  afterwards.  A  similar  process 
operated  in  respect  of  cereals  and  other  food- 
stuffs, the  supplies  of  which  could  not  im- 
mediately be  diverted  from  their  war  routes. 
Further,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Great 
Britain  paid  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
in  cash  after  the  armistice,  and  quite  apart 
from  any  payments  under  the  Funding  Agree- 
ment, no  less  than  $200,000,000  on  account  of 
principal  (mainly  the  Silver  Loan)  and  $294,- 
000,000  on  account  of  interest  on  the  war 
debts.  These  facts  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Memorandum  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

If  the  three  items  above  specifically  men- 
tioned— t.  e.,  151  million  dollars  in  winding 
up  munitions  contracts,  200  million  dollars 
on  account  of  principal,  and  294  million  dol- 
lars on  account  of  interest  on  the  war  debts — 
are  added  together,  they  aggregate  645  mil- 
lion dollars,  or  a  larger  sum  of  direct  war 
expenditure  thus  accounted  for  than  the  total 
post-war  borrowings  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
also  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain 
a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  total  of  the 
United  States  advances  was  made  during  the 
war,  and  a  far  smaller  proportion  after  the 
war,  than  is  the  case  with  any  of  the  other 
principal  European  Allies,  debtors  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain  alone  practically  the  whole  amount 
was  equated  by  cross-payments. 

The  volume  "The  Interallied  Debts  and  the 
United  States,"  published  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  of  New  York  in 
1925,  states  (p.  52),  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Rathbone,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  during  the  war,  who 
was  particularly  concerned  with  advances  to 
the  Allies,  that  "the  United  States  Treasury 
absolutely  declined  to  make  post-armistice 
loans  for  reconstruction  or  trade  purposes." 
It  adds  that  "the  liquidation  of  war  com- 
mitments was  the  chief  cause  of  the  post- 
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armistice  loans,"  and  it  also  states  that  "there 
appears  to  be  no  reliable  evidence  that  the 
American  loans  were  used  for  such  purposes 
as  the  subsidizing  of  trade  interests  with  the 
object  of  strengthening  the  post-war  posi- 
tion." 

The  silver  advances  ($261,643,000)  were 
completely  repaid  by  1923,  with  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  and  do  not  form  any  part  of  the 
funded  war  debt.  It  is  clear  that  in  these 
circumstances  they  could  only  have  been  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Mellon's  statement  under  a 
misapprehension. 

The  further  statement  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  does  not  renew  the  original  sugges- 
tion that  American  loans  to  Great  Britain 
were  used  "to  furnish  sterling  for  home  and 
foreign  needs."  The  facts  are  indisputable 
that  the  money  borrowed  by  Great  Britain 
was  spent — 

(1)  In  the  United  States, 

(2)  On  United  States  commodities, 

(3)  For  purposes  approved  by  the  United 
States  Treasury, 

(4)  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
acts  of  the  United  States  Congress — for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war. 

Great  Britain  provided  the  sterling  and 
neutral  currencies  to  meet  all  her  own  re- 
quirements throughout  the  war,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, bore  the  burden  of  covering  the  ster- 
ling requirements  of  her  Continental  Allies. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  did  not  feel  able  on  entering  the  war 
to  relieve  her  of  this  additional  burden,  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  able  to  meet  from 
the  resources  she  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
her  Allies  her  expenditure  in  America  and  in 
all  human  probability  the  British  debt  to  the 
United  States  would  never  have  been  in- 
curred. 

The  British  treasury  feel  it  necessary  to 
set  forth  the  foregoing  facts  because  they 
show  that  no  case  for  discriminating  against 
Great  Britain  can  be  founded  upon  her  use 
of  the  money  borrowed  from  the  United 
States  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  No 
complaint  has  been  made  by  Great  Britain 
against  the  adverse  discrimination  with 
which  she  has  been  treated.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  creditor  is  entitled  to  discriminate 
between  debtors,  and  that  the  debtor  is  bound 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  creditor 
up  to  the  full  limit  of  the  obligation.  It  is 
only  when  reasons  are  assigned  for  such  dis- 
crimination which  clearly  arise  from  a  mis- 


conception of  the  facts  that  the  necessary 
corrections  of  fact  must  be  made. 

V.   Letter   Addressed   to   the   President   of   the 

United  States  by  M.  Georges  Clemenceau, 

August  8 

Mr.  PRESIDENT:  Between  the  three  great 
allied  and  associated  powers  divergencies  of 
opinion  have  arisen  concerning  the  settlement 
of  accounts  which  gravely  threaten  to  affect 
the  future  of  the  civilized  world.  On  all  sides 
technical  experts  of  finance  and  diplomacy 
are  at  work.  The  technical  expert  all  too 
often  is  a  man  who  isolates  his  problem  from 
those  of  co-ordination  on  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. All  things  are  linked  together  in 
public  affairs,  and  he  who  claims  he  is  able 
to  remain  exclusively  within  his  own  domain 
Is  likely  to  discover  too  late  that  it  is  in- 
vaded. 

Between  the  United  States  and  England, 
between  England  and  France,  and  between 
France  and  the  United  States  identical  terms 
of  the  same  question  arise,  and  I  see  that 
neither  solutions  attempted  nor  preparations 
for  solutions  have  created  a  good  state  of 
mind  in  the  countries  concerned. 

We  are  debtors,  you  are  creditors.  It  seems 
a  mere  matter  of  accounting.  But  are  there 
not  other  considerations  to  be  envisaged  ?  Eng- 
land's European  policy  has  principally  con- 
sisted hitherto  in  playing  the  peoples  of  the 
Continent  one  against  the  other,  her  aim  be- 
ing intervention.  I  am  confident  that  the 
eyes  of  the  man  in  the  street  are  opening 
upon  more  comprehensive  vistas. 

Today  France's  fear  is  chiefly  directed 
towards  the  United  States.  Were  nations 
merely  commercial  enterprises  it  would  be 
bank  accounts  which  would  decide  the  fate 
of  the  world.  You  ask  us  for  payment,  not 
of  a  commercial,  but  of  a  war  debt,  and  you 
know  as  well  as  we  do  that  our  pocketbook 
is  empty.  In  a  case  like  this  debtors  sign 
promissory  notes;  that  is  what  you  are  ask- 
ing us  to  do. 

But  is  it  necessary  that  we  should,  to 
this  end,  both  be  able  to  believe  in  a  cash 
settlement  on  a  specified  date.  Now  the 
secret  of  the  comedy  lies  in  the  fact  that  here 
is  only  a  matter  of  fictitious  dates  of  settle- 
ment in  order  to  bring  about  a  loan  with 
good  mortgages  on  our  property,  as  in  the 
case  of  Turkey. 

That,  Mr.  President,  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  say  to  you  we  shall  never  accept.  France 
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is  not  for  sale,  even  to  her  friends.  She  was 
independent  when  we  inherited  her.  She 
shall  be  independent  when  we  leave  her.  Ask 
yourself  if — after  President  Monroe — you 
would  feel  otherwise  about  the  American 
continent. 

Were  France  to  disappear  beneath  the 
blows  of  her  enemies  and  "friends"  combined, 
her  proud  name  would  remain  to  her.  What 
have  we  done  that  was  not  strictly  our  duty? 
Ought  we  to  have  delivered  our  citadels  to 
Germany  when  she  demanded  them  with  the 
alternative  of  a  declaration  of  war?  Will 
anybody  rise  to  say  we  have  done  otherwise 
than  submit  to  the  inevitable?  Does  Verdun 
tell  the  story  that  we  did  not  fight  well? 

Yes,  we  threw  all  into  the  cauldron — blood 
and  money,  just  as  did  England  and  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  French  territory 
which  was  scientifically  ravaged.  For  three 
mortal  years  we  waited  for  that  American 
word,  "France  is  the  frontier  of  liberty" — 
three  years  of  blood  and  money  flowing  from 
every  pore.  Come  and  read  in  our  villages 
the  endless  lists  of  our  dead.  Let  us  com- 
pare, if  you  wish.  Is  not  the  vital  strength 
of  this  lost  youth  a  "bank  account"? 

Like  Russia  at  Brest-Litovsk,  the  United 
States  made  a  separate  peace  with  Germany 
without  even  the  slightest  gesture  of  an  ad- 
justment with  her  companions  in  arms — a 
blood  peace  with  the  common  enemy.  Today 
a  money  peace  is  being  considered  between 
the  allied  and  associated  powers.  How  was 
it  we  did  not  foresee  what  was  happening? 
Why  did  we  not  halt  under  the  shellfire  in 
order  to  call  a  directors'  meeting  of  profiteers, 
who  would  have  decided  the  question  whether 
we  should  be  permitted  to  continue  in  defense 
of  our  noblest  conquests,  the  greatest  in  his- 
tory? Must  the  lie  of  German  reparations 
then  lead  to  America  collecting  money  from 
us?  I  have  spoken  freely  to  the  honored 
chief  of  a  great  people  for  whom  for  fifty 
years  I  have  maintained  the  highest  respect 
and  friendship,  because  I  believed  it  was 
destined  to  receive  from  the  Old  World  in 
order  to  carry  it  higher  the  torch  of  the  great 
ideal  of  humanity.  It  is  now  for  the  people 
to  pronounce  for  itself.  I  could  only  offer  it 
the  homage  of  my  silence  if  I  proved  wrong. 

I  pray  you  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  hom- 
age of  my  profound  respect. 

GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU. 


THE  MEXICAN  CHURCH  LAW 

(NOTE. — Following  is  the  text  of  the  Mexi- 
can Church  Law,  translated  from  the  Diario 
Oficial,  the  official  organ  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference. ) 

Plutarco  Elias  Calles,  Constitutional  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mexican  States,  to  their 
inhabitants,  be  it  known  that  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  granted  to  the  Executive  of  the 
Federation  by  the  decree  of  January  7  of  the 
present  year,  I  have  seen  fit  to  issue  the  fol- 
lowing law  amending  the  penal  code  concern- 
ing crimes  against  the  statute  laws  of  the 
Federal  district  and  territories  and  crimes 
against  the  Federation  throughout  the  Re- 
public : 

CONCERNING  CRIMES  AND  OFFENSES  IN  MAT- 
TERS OF  RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP  AND 
OUTWARD  CONDUCT 

Article  1.  To  exercise  the  ministry  of  any 
cult  within  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, it  is  required  to  be  Mexican  by  birth. 

Violators  of  this  provision  shall  be  pun- 
ished summarily  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  500 
pesos,  or  in  lieu  thereof  by  arrest  of  not  to 
exceed  15  days.  Moreover,  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive, at  his  discretion,  shall  have  power 
to  deport,  without  further  process,  any  for- 
eign priest  or  minister  violating  this  law, 
using  for  such  purpose  the  authority  which 
Article  33  of  the  Constitution  grants  him. 

Article  2.  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
penalty,  it  is  considered  that  a  person  exer- 
cises the  ministry  of  a  cult  if  he  carries  out 
religious  acts  or  administers  the  sacraments 
peculiar  to  the  cult  to  which  he  belongs,  or  if 
he  publicly  preaches  doctrinal  sermons,  or  in 
the  same  form  carries  on  a  work  of  religious 
proselytism. 

Article  3.  The  instruction  that  may  be 
given  in  official  educational  establishments 
shall  be  laic :  likewise  that  given  in  the 
higher  and  lower  primary  branches  of  private 
educational  establishments. 

Violators  of  this  provision  shall  be  punished 
summarily  with  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  500 
pesos,  or  in  lieu  of  such  a  fine  with  arrest 
that  shall  not  exceed  15  days. 

In  case  of  a  second  offense,  the  transgressor 
shall  be  punished  with  "major"  arrest  and  a 
fine  of  the  second  class,  and  in  addition  the 
authorities  shall  order  the  closing  of  the 
establishment  of  learning. 

(By  a  "major"  arrest  is  meant  action  in- 
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volving  a  sentence  of  more  than  15  days  in  a 
penitentiary.  By  a  "minor"  arrest  is  meant 
action  involving  a  sentence  of  not  to  exceed 
15  days  in  jail.) 

Article  4.  No  religious  corporation  or  min- 
ister of  any  cult  shall  be  permitted  to  estab- 
lish or  direct  schools  of  primary  instruction. 

Those  responsible  for  the  infraction  of  this 
provision  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  500  pesos,  or  in  lieu  thereof  with 
arrest  of  not  more  than  15  days  and  in  ad- 
dition the  authorities  shall  order  the  immedi- 
ate closing  of  the  teaching  establishment. 

Article  5.  Private  primary  schools  may  be 
established  only  by  subjecting  themselves  to 
official  supervision.  Transgressors  of  this 
provision  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  500 
pesos,  or  in  lieu  thereof  by  arrest  of  not  to 
exceed  15  days. 

Article  6.  The  State  cannot  permit  that 
there  be  carried  into  effect  any  contract,  pact, 
or  agreement  that  may  have  as  an  object  the 
deterioration,  loss,  or  irrevocable  sacrifice  of 
the  liberty  of  man,  whether  it  be  for  the 
reason  of  work,  education,  or  religious  vow ; 
the  law,  in  consequence,  does  not  permit  the 
establishment  of  monastic  orders,  whatever 
may  be  the  denomination  or  the  object  for 
which  they  may  seek  to  be  established. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  monastic 
orders  are  those  religious  societies  whose  in- 
dividuals live  under  certain  rules  peculiar  to 
them,  by  means  of  promises  or  vows,  tem- 
poral or  perpetual,  and  who  subject  them- 
selves to  one  or  more  superiors,  even  though 
all  the  individuals  of  the  order  may  have 
their  living  places  separate. 

Monastic  orders  or  established  convents 
shall  be  dissolved  by  the  authorities,  after 
having  made  a  record  of  the  identification 
and  affiliation  of  the  ex-cloistered  persons. 

If  it  is  proved  that  ex-cloistered  persons 
return  to  live  a  community  life  after  the 
community  has  been  dissolved,  they  shall  be 
punished  with  a  penalty  of  from  one  to  two 
years  in  prison.  In  such  case  the  superiors, 
priors,  prelates,  directors,  or  persons  who 
may  have  a  hierarchical  standing  in  the  or- 
ganization or  direction  of  the  cloister  shall 
be  punished  with  a  penalty  of  six  years'  im- 
prisonment. 

In  each  case,  women  shall  suffer  two- 
thirds  of  the  penalty. 

Article  7.  Persons  who  induce  or  lead  a 
minor  to  renounce  his  liberty  through  a  re- 
ligious vow  shall  be  punished  with  "major" 


arrest  and  fine  of  the  second  class,  even 
though  there  may  be  bonds  of  relationship 
between  them. 

If  the  induced  person  is  of  age,  the  penalty 
shall  be  "minor"  arrest  and  a  fine  of  first 
class. 

Article  8.  Any  individual  who,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  ministry  or  priesthood  of  any  re- 
ligious cult  whatsoever,  publicly  incites,  by 
means  of  written  declarations,  or  speeches  or 
sermons,  his  readers  or  audience  to  disavowal 
of  the  political  institutions  or  to  disobedience 
of  the  laws,  or  of  the  authorities  and  their 
commands,  shall  be  punished  with  a  penalty 
of  six  years  in  prison  and  a  fine  of  the  second 
class. 

Article  9.  If,  as  the  direct  and  immediate 
result  of  the  incitement  to  which  the  fore- 
going article  refers,  less  than  10  individuals 
intervene  using  force,  threats,  or  physical  or 
moral  violence  against  the  public  authorities 
or  their  agents,  or  if  they  make  use  of  arms, 
each  one  of  them  shall  be  punished  with  one 
year  in  prison  and  a  fine  of  the  second  class. 
The  priests  or  ministers  who  may  be  the  in- 
stigators of  the  incitement  shall  be  punished 
with  a  penalty  of  six  years  in  prison,  the 
penalty  to  be  increased  according  to  the 
aggravating  circumstances,  from  the  first  to 
the  fourth  class,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
judge ;  except  in  cases  when  a  transgression 
may  arise  from  the  disorder  that  merits  a 
greater  penalty,  in  which  case  such  penalty 
shall  be  applied. 

If  the  individuals  who  intervene  in  the  dis- 
order are  ten  or  more,  proceedings  shall  be 
taken  in  accordance  with  articles  1123  and 
1125  of  the  Penal  Code  in  force. 

Article  10.  Ministers  of  any  religion, 
whether  in  public  or  private  meetings,  shall 
not  criticize  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
country  or  the  authorities  of  the  government, 
either  in  particular  or  in  general. 

Trangressors  shall  be  punished  with  a 
penalty  of  from  one  to  five  years  in  prison. 

Article  11.  Ministers  of  any  religion  shall 
not  associate  themselves  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

Trangressors  of  this  provision  shall  be 
punished  with  "minor"  arrest  and  a  fine  of 
the  first  class  and  the  meeting  shall  be 
broken  up  immediately  by  the  authorities. 

In  case  of  a  second  offense,  the  penalty 
shall  be  "major"  arrest  and  a  fine  of  the 
second  class. 

Article  12.  In  no  case  shall  confirmation  be 
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made,  exemption  issued,  or  any  other  pro- 
cedure take  place  that  may  have  for  its  pur- 
pose the  official  validating  of  the  studies 
made  in  establishments  destined  for  the  pro- 
fessional instruction  of  ministers  of  religion. 

Transgressors  of  this  provision  shall  be 
removed  from  the  employment  or  office  which 
they  hold,  and  shall  be  barred  from  other 
such  employment  in  the  same  branch  for  a 
period  of  from  one  to  three  years. 

Any  exemption  or  procedure  to  which  the 
first  part  of  this  article  refers  shall  be  null 
and  shall  carry  with  it  the  nullification  of 
the  professional  title,  the  obtaining  of  which 
may  have  been  a  part  of  the  infraction  of 
this  provision. 

Article  13.  Religious  periodical  publica- 
tions or  those  simply  with  marked  tendencies 
in  favor  of  any  specific  religious  belief, 
whether  by  their  program  or  title,  shall  not 
comment  on  national  political  subjects  nor 
punish  information  regarding  the  acts  of  the 
authorities  of  the  country  or  of  private  per- 
sons which  may  have  a  direct  relation  to  the 
functioning  of  public  institutions. 

The  director  of  the  publication,  in  case  of 
infraction  of  this  provision,  shall  be  punished 
with  the  penalty  of  "major"  arrest  and  a  fine 
of  the  second  class. 

Article  14.  If  the  periodical  publication 
should  not  have  a  director,  the  penal  respon- 
sibilities shall  fall  on  the  author  of  the 
political  comment  or  information  to  which 
the  foregoing  article  refers,  and  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  know  who  the  author  is,  the 
responsibility  shall  fall  on  the  administrator 
or  manager,  or  on  the  heads  of  the  editorial 
department,  or  on  the  proprietor  of  the  pub- 
lication. 

In  the  case  of  articles  13  and  14  of  this 
law,  if  there  is  a  second  offense,  the  definite 
suspension  of  the  publication  shall  be  or- 
dered. 

Article  15.  The  formation  of  any  class  of 
political  group  whose  title  may  contain  any 
word  or  indication  relating  it  with  any  re- 
ligious creed  is  strictly  prohibited. 

If  this  provision  is  violated,  the  persons 
who  compose  the  board  of  directors,  or  the 
persons  at  the  head  of  the  group,  shall  be 
punished  with  "major"  arrest  and  a  fine  of 
the  second  class. 

The  authorities  shall  order  in  each  case 
that  the  societies  having  the  character  indi- 
cated in  the  first  part  of  this  article  be  broken 
up  immediately. 


Article  16.  No  meetings  of  a  political  char- 
acter shall  take  place  in  churches  destined 
for  worship. 

When  the  person  in  charge  of  a  church 
destined  for  worship  directly  organizes  the 
meeting,  or  invites  or  participates  in  it,  he 
shall  be  punished  with  the  penalty  of  "major" 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  the  second  class. 
If  the  person  in  charge  of  the  church  simply 
tolerates  the  meeting  or  conceals  it,  without 
taking  active  part  in  it,  he  shall  be  punished 
with  "minor"  arrest  and  a  fine  of  the  first 
class. 

In  both  cases  the  Federal  Executive  is  em- 
powered to  order,  moreover,  the  temporary 
or  permanent  closing  of  the  church. 

Article  17.  All  religious  acts  of  public  wor- 
ship should  be  celebrated  absolutely  inside 
the  churches,  which  shall  always  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  authorities. 

The  celebration  of  religious  acts  of  public 
worship  outside  the  churches  carries  with  it 
penal  responsibility  for  the  organizers  and 
the  participating  ministers,  who  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  "major"  arrest  and  a  fine  of  the 
second  class. 

Article  18.  Nor  shall  religious  ministers  or 
individuals  of  either  sex  belonging  to  such 
religion  be  allowed  to  wear,  outside  the 
churches,  special  garments  or  insignia  that 
indicate  their  religion,  under  the  summary 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  500  pesos,  or  in  lieu 
thereof  arrest  of  not  to  exceed  15  days. 

In  case  of  a  second  offense  there  shall  be 
imposed  the  penalty  of  "major"  arrest  and  a 
fine  of  the  second  class. 

Article  19.  The  person  in  charge  of  a 
church,  within  a  period  of  one  month  from 
the  time  this  law  becomes  effective,  or  within 
a  period  of  one  month  following  the  day  on 
which  he  may  take  charge  of  a  church  des- 
tined for  religious  worship,  shall  make  the 
notifications  to  which  paragraph  11  of  article 
130  of  the  Constitution  refers. 

Failure  to  make  such  notification  within 
the  period  of  time  specified  will  cause  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  church  to  be  fined 
500  pesos,  or  in  lieu  thereof  his  arrest  for  not 
more  than  15  days. 

The  Secretary  of  Gobernacion  (interior) 
shall  order,  moreover,  the  closing  of  the 
church  while  the  constitutional  requisites  re- 
main uncomplied  with. 

Article  20.  The  right  is  granted  to  anyone 
to  denounce  transgressions  and  offenses 
against  this  law. 
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Article  21.  The  religious  associations  known 
as  churches,  whatever  may  be  their  creed, 
shall  not  have,  in  any  case,  capacity  for  ac- 
quiring, possessing  or  administering  real  es- 
tate, or  real-estate  securities;  those  who  ac- 
tually do  have  such  real  estate,  either  in 
their  own  behalf  or  through  an  intermediary 
agent,  shall  turn  it  over  to  the  government 
of  the  nation,  the  right  being  granted  to  any- 
one to  denounce  the  property  that  may  be 
found  in  such  case. 

Persons  who  conceal  the  goods  and  securi- 
ties to  which  this  article  refers  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  a  penalty  of  from  one  to  two 
years'  imprisonment.  Those  who  act  as  in- 
termediary agents  shall  be  punished  with  the 
same  penalty. 

Article  22.  The  churches  destined  for  pub- 
lic worship  are  the  property  of  the  nation, 
represented  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  shall  determine  those  churches  which 
shall  continue  destined  for  the  purpose  of 
worship. 

Bishops'  residences,  parish  houses,  semi- 
naries, asylums,  or  colleges  of  religious  asso- 
ciations, convents,  or  any  other  building  that 
may  have  been  constructed  or  destined  for 
the  administration,  propagation,  or  teaching 
of  any  religious  belief  shall  immediately  pass, 
under  the  law  (de  pleno  derecho),  to  the  full 
ownership  of  the  nation,  to  be  destined  ex- 
clusively for  the  public  use  of  the  Federation 
or  of  the  States  in  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Persons  who  destroy,  damage,  or  cause 
damages  to  the  buildings  mentioned  shall  be 
punished  with  a  penalty  of  from  one  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  civil  responsibility  incurred  by  them. 

Article  23.  The  Federal  authorities  shall 
have  the  primary  responsibility  of  enforcing 
this  law.  The  authorities  of  the  States  and 
municipalities  are  auxiliaries  of  the  Fedecal 
authorities  and  therefore  are  equally  respon- 
sible, when  through  their  fault  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  law  are  not  com- 
plied with. 

Article  24.  The  municipal  authority  that 
permits  or  tolerates  the  violation  of  any  one 
of  articles  1,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  present  law 
shall  be  punished  summarily  by  that  author- 
ity's immediate  Superior  with  a  reprimand, 
a  fine  up  to  100  pesos,  or  suspension  from 
office  for  one  month.  In  case  of  a  second 
offense,  the  penalty  shall  be  removal  from 


office  and  incapacitation  to  fill  public  posts 
or  positions  up  to  five  years. 

Article  25.  The  municipal  authority  who, 
on  learning  of  offenses  mentioned  in  articles 
8,  9,  10,  15,  and  16  of  this  law,  does  not 
proceed  immediately  to  make  the  proper  in- 
dictment shall  be  considered  as  an  accom- 
plice, or  as  a  harborer,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

Article  26.  The  municipal  authority  who 
does  not  proceed  to  the  immediate  breaking 
up  of  associations  with  political  aims  formed 
by  ministers  of  religion  shall  be  punished 
summarily  with  a  reprimand,  a  fine  up  to  100 
pesos,  or  suspension  from  office  for  a  period 
up  to  a  month.  In  case  of  a  second  offense, 
he  shall  be  removed  from  office  and  shall  be 
barred  from  holding  public  posts  or  employ- 
ments for  a  period  of  time  up  to  five  years. 

Article  27.  The  Federal  prosecuting  attor- 
neys shall  be  charged  with  making  the  proper 
indictments  in  cases  of  infractions  of  article 
13  of  this  law.  Negligence  or  carelessness 
shall  be  punished  with  a  reprimand,  a  fine 
of  up  to  100  pesos,  suspension  from  office  for 
a  period  of  time  up  to  one  month,  or  removal. 

Article  28.  The  municipal  authorities  who 
permit  or  tolerate  the  celebration  of  any  re- 
ligious act  of  public  worship  outside  the 
churches  shall  be  punished  summarily  with  a 
reprimand,  fine  of  up  to  100  pesos,  and  sus- 
pension from  office  for  a  period  of  time  up  to 
one  month.  In  case  of  a  repetition  of  the 
offense,  they  shall  be  removed  from  office. 

Article  29.  The  municipal  authorities  shall 
be  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  article  18 
of  this  law  under  a  penalty  of  reprimand, 
fine  of  up  to  100  pesos,  or  suspension  from 
office  for  not  to  exceed  one  month.  In  case 
of  a  second  offense,  he  shall  be  removed  from 
office. 

Article  30.  The  same  authorities,  under  the 
penalty  of  removal  and  fine  of  not  more  than 
1,000  pesos  for  each  case,  shall  be  charged 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  dispositions  con- 
tained in  article  19  of  this  law. 

Article  31.  The  municipal  authorities  shall 
keep  a  record  book  of  the  churches  and  an- 
other of  the  persons  in  charge  of  the 
churches,  and  from  the  records  of  both  they 
shall  send  certified  copies  to  the  Department 
of  Gobernacion  within  a  period  of  one  month 
from  the  entering  into  effect  of  this  law  or 
from  the  date  of  the  records  made  after  this 
law  goes  into  effect. 
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The  lack  of  record  books  of  which  this 
article  treats  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine 
up  to  1,000  pesos  and  removal  from  office. 

If,  after  the  period  of  one  month,  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  do  not  send  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Gobernacion  the  copies  of  the  rec- 
ords in  their  registers,  they  shall  be  punished 
with  a  reprimand,  a  fine  up  to  100  pesos,  sus- 
pension from  office  for  a  period  of  time  up  to 
one  month,  or  removal  from  office. 

Article  32.  The  municipal  authority  who 
permits  or  tolerates  the  opening  of  a  new 
church  without  giving  previously,  and  through 
the  Governor  of  the  State  or  Territory,  the 
corresponding  notice  to  the  Department  of 
Gobernacion  shall  be  punished  with  suspen- 
sion of  up  to  six  months,  or  removal,  and  in 
addition  the  immediate  closing  of  the  church 
shall  be  ordered. 

Article  33.  The  municipal  authority  who, 
within  one  month,  does  not  give  to  the  De- 
partment of  Gobernacion,  through  the  proper 
channels,  notice  of  the  change  of  a  person  in 
charge  of  a  church  shall  be  punished  with  a 
reprimand,  a  fine  of  up  to  100  pesos,  and 
suspension  from  office  for  a  period  of  up  to 
one  month. 

In  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offense  he 
shall  be  removed  from  office. 

TRANSITOBY  ABTICLES 

Article  1.  This  law  shall  go  into  effect  on 
July  31,  1926. 

Article  2.  From  the  time  that  this  law  be- 
comes effective,  all  regulations  contrary  to 
it  are  repealed. 

Article  3.  A  copy  of  this  law,  printed  in 
legible  characters,  shall  be  placed  on  the 
principal  doors  of  the  churches,  or  in  the 
places  where  it  is  customary  to  celebrate 
acts  of  religious  worship. 

Therefore  I  order  that  it  be  printed,  pub- 
lished, circulated,  and  complied  with. 

Done  in  the  Palace  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Power,  at  Mexico  City,  June  14,  1926. 

P.  ELIAS  CALLES. 
A.  TEJEDA, 
Secretary  of  State  and  of  Gobernacion. 


TURKO-PERSIAN  TREATY  OF 
FRIENDSHIP 

(NOTE. — Following  is  the  translation  from 
the  official  French  text  of  the  Turko-Persian 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Security.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  translation  to  the  London 
"Association  for  International  Understand- 
ing.") 

Turkey,  on  the  one  part,  and  Persia,  on 
the  other,  in  conformity  with  the  necessities 
and  the  obligations  that  the  contemporary 
period  imposes  upon  the  two  nations,  and 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  consolidating 
the  existing  fraternity  and  friendship,  have 
desired  to  conclude  a  pact  of  friendship  and 
security  in  order  to  determine  the  material 
conditions  of  their  amicable  relations,  and, 
agreeing  upon  this  point,  to  name  the  city 
of  Teheran  as  the  place  of  negotiations, 
have  designated  as  plenipotentiaries : 

For  the  Turkish  Republic :  His  Excellency 
Mempech  Sherket  Bey,  Turkish  Ambassador 
in  Persia,  Plenipotentiary  Extraordinary ; 

For  His  Majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia  His 
Highness  the  Prime  Minister  Mohammed  All 
Khan  and  Mirza  Dadud  Khan,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  interim, 
who,  having  exchanged  their  full  powers, 
found  to  be  regular,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  1. 

An  indestructible  peace  and  lasting  friend- 
ship shall  reign  between  the  Republic  and 
the  Persian  Government,  as  well  as  between 
the  nationals  of  the  two  countries. 

Article  2. 

In  case  one  of  tb,e  contracting  parties 
should  be  exposed  to  a  military  operation 
on  the  part  of  one  or  more  third  powers,  the 
other  contracting  party  undertakes  to  main- 
tain neutrality  vis-a-vis  the  first. 

Article  3. 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  agrees  not 
to  enter  upon  any  aggression  against  the 
other  and  not  to  participate  in  any  alliance 
or  political,  economic,  or  financial  agreement 
concluded  by  one  or  more  third  powers  and 
directed  against  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
parties  or  against  their  military  and  naval 
security.  Moreover,  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  undertakes  not  to  participate  in  any 
hostile  undertaking  whatever  directed  against 
one  or  the  other. 
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Article  4. 

In  case  one  or  more  third  powers  under- 
taking military  operations  or  hostile  acts 
against  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should 
wish,  in  the  course  of  these  operations,  to 
transport  armed  troops  and  munitions  across 
the  territory  of  the  other  party,  or  to  procure 
animals  and  to  assure  its  provisioning  on 
this  territory,  or  to  profit  by  the  existing 
facilities  for  the  transport  and  the  passage 
of  its  troops  in  retreat,  or,  finally,  to  incite 
the  population  to  rebel  in  order  to  serve  its 
own  purposes,  and  to  undertake  scouting  of  a 
military  nature  and  thus  violate  the  neu- 
trality of  the  last  named  country,  that  coun- 
try is  bound  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  its 
neutrality  against  these  enterprises. 

Article  5. 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  undertakes 
not  to  permit  on  its  territory  the  presence 
or  organization  of  individuals  or  groups 
planning  to  modify  the  form  of  government 
or  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  territory 
of  the  other  party,  and  not  to  tolerate  the 
presence  of  individuals  or  organizations  mak- 
ing on  its  own  territory  propaganda  or  at- 
tempting by  other  means  hostile  action 
against  the  other  party. 

Article  6. 

The  contracting  parties,  with  the  purpose 
of  insuring  the  security  and  tranquillity  of 
the  peoples  along  the  frontier  regions,  shall 
take  all  useful  measures  to  stop  such  or- 
ganizations and  criminal  acts  as  are  likely 
to  trouble  the  tranquillity  of  the  two  coun- 
tries and  of  the  tribes  in  the  regions  border- 
ing on  the  frontier.  These  measures  shall 
be  taken  either  separately  by  each  of  the 
governments  of  the  contracting  parties  or 
jointly  by  the  two  governments  if  they  judge 
this  useful. 

Article  7. 

Within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  treaty  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  in  agreement  to  con- 
clude commercial,  consular,  customs,  postal, 
and  telegraphic  agreements,  as  well  as  resi- 
dence and  extradition  conventions.  The  dele- 
gates of  the  parties  shall  meet  at  Teheran 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  these  agree- 
ments. 


Article  8. 

The  contracting  parties  shall  determine 
upon  the  method  to  follow  in  order  to  settle 
ordinary  differences  which  may  arise  be- 
tween them  and  which  cannot  be  regulated 
by  diplomatic  channels. 

Article  9. 

It  is  understood  that  each  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  maintain  full  liberty  of  action  as 
concerns  its  relations  with  other  powers, 
other  than  the  reciprocal  pledges  which  have 
been  specified  in  the  present  treaty. 

Article  10. 

The  present  treaty  is  drawn  up  in  Turkish, 
Persian,  and  French.  In  case  of  dispute  the 
French  text  shall  prevail. 

Article  11. 

The  present  treaty  comes  into  force  on  the 
date  of  its  signature  and  as  soon  as  possible 
shall  be  submitted  for  ratification  to  the 
national  assemblies  of  the  two  contracting 
parties,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Teheran. 

The  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  force 
for  five  years.  In  case  it  should  not  be  de- 
nounced by  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
with  a  notification  six  months  in  advance, 
it  shall  be  automatically  renewed  at  the  end 
of  this  period  for  a  new  period  of  one  year. 
The  treaty  loses  its  effect  only  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  notice  of  six  months  by  which 
it  may  have  been  denounced. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  parties, 
accepting  and  approving  the  provisions  of 
the  eleven  articles  given  above,  have  signed 
and  affixed  their  seals  to  the  present  treaty. 

Done  in  duplicate,  at  Teheran,  on  April 
22,  1926. 


News  in  Brief 


THE  INTERPABLIAMENTABY  UNION  will  hold 
no  general  meeting  this  year.  The  Council 
and  standing  committees,  however,  met  in 
Geneva,  August  26  to  September  1.  The 
following  committees  reported :  Committee 
for  Political  and  Organization  Questions, 
Committee  for  Social  and  Humanitarian 
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Questions,  Committee  for  Ethic  and  Colonial 
Questions,  Committee  for  Economic  and 
Financial  Questions,  Committee  for  Juridical 
Questions,  and  the  Committee  for  Reduction 
of  Armaments. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  CONFERENCE  held  at  Estes 
Park,  Colorado,  in  July  offered  for  the  forum 
hour  the  first  work,  a  course  of  lectures  on 
America  and  world  peace.  These  lectures 
were  given  by  Arthur  D.  Call,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Peace  Society.  Delegates  came 
to  the  conference  from  most  of  the  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  some 
Eastern  States. 

THE  WORK  or  RESTORING  THE  PARTHENON 
at  Athens,  which  had  been  halted  because  of 
lack  of  funds,  has  been  resumed  through 
contributions  by  prominent  Americans.  M. 
Simopoulos,  Greek  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  has  expressed  the  appreciation  of  his 
countrymen  for  the  generosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can contribution.  The  columns  of  the  his- 
toric Greek  temple  now  lie  in  fairly  complete 
segments  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  on  the 
Acropolis.  They  have  lain  upon  the  ground 
there  ever  since  the  explosion  of  the  Turkish 
powder  magazine  within  the  temple  by  a 
Venetian  shell  in  1869.  Among  the  contribu- 
tors were  Elihu  Root,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  and  George  W.  Wickersham,  former 
Attorney  General. 

FIFTY  INTERNATIONAL  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 
brought  the  results  of  their  work  before  the 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conference  at 
Helsingfors  early  in  August.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  discussions  was  that  of  the 
individual's  position  in  war.  In  the  discus- 
sion regarding  potential  conflicts  between 
loyalty  to  native  land  and  Christian  princi- 
ples all  sides  emphasized  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
firmly  advocates  peace. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  ASSOCIATION  held 
a  congress  in  Vienna  this  summer.  The  meet- 
ing opened  August  5  with  300  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  discussions  fol- 
lowed three  general  lines  based  on  reports  of 
committees  on  neutrality,  conflict  of  laws, 
and  status  of  contracts. 

AFTER  TWENTY  MONTHS  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 
signatures  were  affixed  August  5  to  the 
Franco-German  commercial  treaty.  Owing  to 
certain  questions  not  yet  definitely  settled, 
the  accord  is  for  a  six-month  period  only,  but 


is  renewable  by  tacit  understanding  every 
half  year.  The  accord  covers  almost  the  full 
range  of  trade  between  the  two  nations  and 
was  facilitated  by  a  series  of  private  agree- 
ments reached  between  the  French  and  Ger- 
man iron  and  steel  makers,  in  which  several 
other  nations  were  also  participants.  The 
treaty  became  effective  on  August  20.  The 
text  stipulates  that  its  object  is  to  prepare 
a  definite  treaty,  and  that  a  month  after  the 
French  have  enacted  a  new  tariff  law  the 
delegations  will  meet  again  to  discuss  a  per- 
manent treaty.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  the 
new  French  tariff  to  be  elaborated  until  the 
stabilization  of  the  franc  or  other  currency 
dispositions  are  permanent. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  ARRANGED  between  the  British 
and  United  States  governments  that  informal 
discussions  shall  be  held  in  the  autumn  be- 
tween official  representatives  of  the  two  coun- 
tries on  money  claims  arising  out  of  the  war. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  claims  on  both 
sides,  some  departmental,  but  most  from  pri- 
vate individuals.  Their  legality  will  have  to 
be  examined  first  of  all.  The  discussions,  it 
is  understood,  will  be  of  an  official  but  in- 
formal nature. 

GERMANY,  ON  AUGUST  11,  celebrated  the 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Weimar  constitution.  Impressive  ceremonies 
were  held  and  a  national  holiday  proclaimed 
in  honor  of  the  republic. 
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UNCHANGING  QUEST.  By  Philip  Gift  6s.  Pp. 
327.  George  H.  Doran  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1926.  Price,  $2.00. 

"The  worst  side  of  war  is  being  forgotten 
already,  so  self-protective  is  the  human 
mind.  Men  who  hated  it  remember  mostly 
the  jokes,  the  comradeship,  the  adventure  of 
it.  ...  Unemployed  men — some  of  them — 
fellows  without  any  kind  of  purpose  now,  and 
men  who  miss  the  drug  of  that  old  excite- 
ment would  like  another." 

These  words  by  Philip  Gibbs  reveal  the 
need  of  frequent  reminders  of  what  the  war 
really  was — its  tragedy,  waste,  and  futility. 
It  is  now  time  for  pictures,  dramas,  stories, 
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on  this  theme.  Only  so  will  events  already 
becoming  softened  by  distance  live  again  in 
sharp  reality. 

The  novel  before  us  is  artistic  and  unified, 
a  tale  showing  just  what  the  recent  war  did 
to  a  group  of  interesting  and  likeable  people. 
The  characters  are  all  well  drawn,  even  that 
of  the  imaginary  teller  of  the  tale.  His  ten- 
derness for  Katherine,  "Mother  of  Michael," 
sheds  an  aureole  about  her  which  makes  her 
a  trifle  misty  at  times.  Like  Lorna  Doone, 
she  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Yet,  like 
Lorna,  she  has  the  reality  of  a  great  poem. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  events  preceding  the  war.  One  is  well  in- 
terested in  three  love  motifs  before  the  cy- 
clone of  1914  whirls  everybody  hither  and 
yon.  The  persons  in  the  story  become  hope- 
lessly tangled  in  the  debris ;  some  are  never 
extricated.  Others  go  on  to  the  end,  but  so 
saddened,  so  exhausted  of  fresh  emotion, 
that  any  conclusion  is  unsatisfying. 

The  quest  for  brotherhood,  for  a  working 
theory  of  civilization,  the  search  for  God, 
moves  like  a  submerged  current  through  the 
book.  The  quest  is  never  quite  satisfied,  but 
it  comes  to  the  surface  as  a  clear  statement 
of  human  longing  at  the  end. 

UP  HELL,  DOWN  DALE.  By  Eden  Phillpotta. 
Pp.  287.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1926. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Here  is  a  volume  of  delightful  short  stories 
in  the  idiom  of  Devonshire.  Mr.  Phillpotts 
has  the  knack  of  writing  dialect  without  tor- 
turing either  the  king's  English  or  the  spell- 
ing-book overmuch.  His  book  is  easy  to  read, 
though  full  of  the  flavor  of  Devon. 

The  rustic  characters  are  amazingly  hu- 
man, while  their  ideas  and  adventures  are 
true  to  locality.  There  are  drollness  and  good 
jokes  in  plenty,  to  be  relished  by  the  reader, 
however  grave  or  stolid  the  persons  in  the 
stories. 

In  the  language  of  Devonshire,  "  'Twould 
be  a  parlous  pity"  to  miss  reading  this 
quaintly  gay  little  book  descriptive  of  cer- 
tain of  our  British  neighbors. 

POKTO    RlCO:    HlSTOBY    AND    CONDITIONS.       By 

Knowlton  Mixer.    Pp.  320.    Macmillan  Co., 
1926.     Price,  $4.00. 

One  who  is  familiar  with  the  Spanish 
language,  with  the  genius  of  Spanish-Ameri- 
can peoples,  and  especially  with  that  blended 
race  in  Porto  Rico,  finishes  the  reading  of 


Mr.  Mixer's  book  with  something  akin  to 
bewilderment. 

The  author  shows  the  fine  co-operative 
spirit  of  the  Red  Cross,  in  whose  service  he 
spent  some  time  in  Porto  Rico.  He  has 
spared  no  pains,  evidently,  to  obtain  data 
from  various  American  bureaus  and  commis- 
sioners, and  his  bibliography  comes  from  the 
Director  of  the  Carnegie  library  at  San  Juan. 
Yet  the  story  is  written  in  one  dimension. 

Judging  from  internal  evidence,  Mr.  Mixer 
is  not  himself  familiar  with  the  Spanish 
language  and,  possibly  for  that  reason,  is 
not  able  sympathetically  to  interpret  the  his- 
tory of  the  Island. 

While  there  were  no  public  schools  in  any 
Spanish  colony  in  early  times,  there  had  been, 
long  before  the  United  States  came  to  Porto 
Rico,  excellent  private  schools  there.  The 
Island  had  a  proportionally  large  number  of 
educated  men — lawyers,  writers,  scientists, 
doctors,  engineers,  and  priests.  A  normal 
school  was  established  there  soon  after  they 
were  started  anywhere.  Of  all  this  Mr. 
Mixer  gives  no  account. 

A  large  number  of  patriots  had  been  work- 
ing for  home  rule  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  1898,  when  the  United  States  took  the 
Island.  Their  first  legislature  met  on  the 
day  that  the  American  troops  came  and  es- 
tablished a  military  government.  The  Porto 
Ricans  at  once  began  to  plan  anew  for  a 
future  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States. 

In  reading  this  book  one  is  reminded  of  a 
criticism  by  a  Porto  Rican  on  a  book  about 
the  Island's  history  written  by  another 
American.  "To  try  to  prove,  therefore,  that 
the  labor  of  all  the  generations  of  Porto 
Ricans  during  four  centuries  is  nothing,  or 
little  less  than  nothing,  compared  with  the 
results  of  twenty-five  years'  work  by  the 
North  Americans,  is  an  insult  to  truth  and 
to  the  Porto  Rican  people." 

Mr.  Mixer  is  not  "trying  to  prove"  any  such 
thing,  but,  either  from  ignorance  or  over- 
sight, he  gives  the  casual  reader  the  impres- 
sion that  the  United  States,  (to  which,  by 
the  way,  Porto  Ricans  are  splendidly  loyal) 
has  done  all  the  work,  while  in  point  of  fact 
the  Porto  Ricans  have  supplied  most  of  the 
able  teachers,  engineers,  lawyers,  judges,  and 
legislators. 

There  is  and  long  has  been  a  real  and  fine 
Spanish  culture  there,  combined  with  fervid 
patriotism. 

Mr.  Mixer's  survey  of  health  and  economic 
conditions  is  useful;  his  statistics  are  inter- 
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esting;  his  digest  of  the  government  is  in- 
forming. So  far  the  book  serves  a  worthy 
end. 

Illustrations  are  scattered  quite  at  random 
between  the  leaves,  with  no  reference  to 
the  text,  however,  and — final  indignity — the 
map,  so  necessary,  and  in  this  case  a  good 
one,  is  inserted,  folded,  near  the  end  of  the 
book  and  with  its  back  to  the  reader ! 

SOME  AMERICAN  LADIES.  By  Meade  Minne- 
gerode.  Pp.  287.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons, 
New  York,  1926.  Price,  $3.50. 

Vivacious  biographical  sketches  of  seven 
prominent  American  women  of  old  time  are 
here  gathered,  from  the  pages  of  various 
periodicals,  into  a  volume.  With  one  excep- 
tion, they  are  wives  of  our  earliest  Presi- 
dents. 

Mr.  Minnegerode  has  a  lively  sense  of  hu- 
mor, and  evidences  are  not  lacking  that  he 
has  dug  diligently  among  old  letters,  cam- 
paign documents,  and  other  papers.  The  re- 
sults are  interesting,  but  the  portraits  are  in 
some  cases  a  bit  external.  To  understand 
and  interpret  a  personality  requires  more 
than  a  few  quotations  from  contemporaries, 
a  diary  of  events,  or  even  a  summary  of  char- 
acteristics. A  Dolly  Madison,  with  her  sunny 
tact,  her  friendliness,  and  her  influence, 
mainly  recorded  in  its  effect  upon  other 
people,  lends  herself  to  Mr.  Minnegerode's 
method  more  readily  than  such  women  as 
Abigail  Adams  or  even  Rachel  Jackson.  As 
to  Peggy  Eaton,  she  never  does  emerge  as  a 
person  from  the  mists  of  scandal  and  political 
intrigue  in  which  the  author  disports  himself. 

One  suspects  that  Mr.  Minnegerode  rather 
particularly  delights  in  his  irreverent  asides 
about  the  husbands  of  these  "first  ladies." 
Mannerisms  and  faults  are  caricatured  in  a 
phrase.  Political  aspersions  are  quoted.  But 
it  is  Andrew  Jackson  over  whom  the  author's 
hilarity  runs  wild.  "The  General,"  he  says, 
in  recording  events  of  1817,  "was  tempera- 
mentally incapable  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pensacola  without  capturing  it ;  so,  having 
captured  it  once  before,  he  did  so  again,  and 
presented  the  whole  Florida  territory  at  the 
point  of  the  sword  to  a  somewhat  embar- 
rassed administration,  which  had  been  nego- 
tiating for  its  purchase." 

Such  a  talent  for  ridicule  is  amusing,  but 


it  is  not  to  be  trusted  fully  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  character. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  WASTE.  By  Stuart  Chase. 
Pp.  296.  Macmillian,  New  York,  1925. 
Price,  $2.50. 

The  problem  of  waste,  which  Mr.  Chase 
has  here  set  for  his  study,  is  both  an  eco- 
nomic and  a  human  problem.  The  economic 
phases  of  it  Mr.  Chase  traces  with  the  dis- 
crimination and  accuracy  of  an  expert.  In 
this  he  has  been  assisted  by  the  Labor 
Bureau,  a  group  of  technicians  in  New  York 
City,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  basic 
facts,  therefore,  are  probably  as  nearly  ac- 
curate as  it  is  possible  to  get  them. 

Beyond  its  convincing  economic  arguments, 
however,  the  strength  of  the  book  lies  in 
its  rushing  human  appeal.  The  poet  speaks 
back  of  the  statistician,  the  clear-eyed  human 
being  through  the  cool  expert. 

Waste  is  defined  early  in  the  book  in  engi- 
neer's terms.  It  is  "any  bar  to  maximum  use 
value  of  output  at  minimum  real  cost  in 
energy  and  materials."  Much  nonsense,  of 
course,  from  the  human  point  of  view,  has 
been  talked  in  the  name  of  "efficiency."  Mr. 
Chase's  idea  of  it  is  not,  he  says,  "speeding 
up.  It  calls  for  speeding  down."  The  real 
tragedy  of  waste  lies  in  the  resultant  loss 
to  the  human  being  himself,  loss  of  time, 
energy,  and  the  means  to  enrich  his  life.  It 
becomes  a  question,  says  Mr.  Chase,  of  pro- 
ducing only  needed  things,  in  the  best  way, 
with  least  loss  of  natural  resources,  of 
human  energy — with  less  bungling,  less 
smoke,  less  advertising,  and  less  circuitous 
methods  of  distribution. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
detailed  consideration  of  real  human  wants 
and  the  wastes  in  consumption,  in  production, 
and  distribution.  The  manner  of  the  telling, 
no  less  than  the  subject,  is  gripping. 

"The  elimination  of  waste,"  says  Mr.  Chase 
in  summing  up,  "the  striking  aside  of  that 
dead  hand,  is  important,  not  solely  because 
it  allows  a  flow  of  more  roast  beef,  more 
bathrooms,  and  more  boots.  It  is  impor- 
tant because  it  holds  out  the  promise  of 
giving  the  spirit  of  man  a  chance  to  forget 
roast  beef  and  bathrooms  and  boots  and 
to  develop  whatever  creative  impulses  lie 
within." 
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It  is  the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  one  hundred  years  old  in  1928.  It  has  helped 
to  mulce  the  fundamental  principles  of  any  desirable 
peace  known  the  world  around. 

Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  injustices  of  war  by 
extending  the  methods  of  law  and  order  among  the 
nations,  and  to  educate  the  peoples  everywhere  in 
what  an  ancient  Roman  law-giver  once  called  "the 
constant  and  unchanging  will  to  give  to  every  one 
bis  due." 

It  is  built  on  justice,  fair  play,  and  law.  If  men 
and  nations  were  just,  this  Society  would  never  have 
been  started. 

It  has  spent  its  men  and  its  money  in  arousing 
the  thoughts  and  the  consciences  of  statesmen  to  the 
ways  which  are  better  than  war,  and  of  men  and 
women  everywhere  to  the  gifts  which  America  can 
bring  to  the  nltar  of  a  Governed  World. 


Its  claim  upon  you  Is  that  of  an  organization  which 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  right  think- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  nearly  a  century  ;  which 
is  today  the  defender  of  the  principles  of  law,  of 
judicial  settlement,  of  arbitration,  of  International 
conferences,  of  right-mindedness,  and  of  understand- 
ing among  the  Powers.  It  publishes  ADVOCATE  or 
PEACE,  the  first  in  point  of  time  and  the  widest  cir- 
culated peace  magazine  in  the  world. 

It  is  supported  entirely  by  the  free  and  generous 
gifts,  large  and  small,  of  those  who  are  Interested  In 
its  work.  It  has  never  received  a  dollar  from  State, 
city,  or  nation. 

It  is  the  American  Peace  Society,  with  Its  head- 
quarters in  Boston  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
but  since  1911  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  sine* 
1848. 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied 
in  the  Hague  conferences  and  the  interna- 
tional courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety— e.  g.,  addresses  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Sumner,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beckwith,  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843,  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Minot,  February  10,  1926,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Mlnot  was  the 
home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  illus- 
trious man,  at  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828  ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  offi- 
cially organized,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in 
the  American  Peace  Society  .  .  .  which,  In 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  16  August,  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


in  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace  jubi- 
lees throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1803. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence, 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1800, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses :  in  New  York,  1907 ;  in  Chicago, 
1909;  in  Baltimore,  1911;  in  St.  Louis,  1913; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every- 
where its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forstall  the  devastating  ills  of  war.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  i» 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  catt 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motives  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience." 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 

By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands  : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences   of   duly    appointed    delegates,    acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing,   amending,    reconciling,    declaring,    and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to  the  best  interests  of  civilized   States — a 
proposal    repeatedly    made    by    enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all   States  to  a   Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the  determination   of   controversies   between 
nations,    involving   legal    rights — an    institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  ftased  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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justification  of  the  work  of  the 
»•  American  Peace  Society  for  one  hun- 
dred years  has  recently  come  from  an  im- 
portant quarter.  It  is  in  a  letter  dated 
May  11,  1926,  and  written  by  the  Hon. 
Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  all  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
that  its  founder,  William  Ladd,  pleaded 
in  1828  for  a  congress  of  nations,  to  the 
end  that  there  might  be  an  association  of 
free  sovereign  and  equal  nations,  deal- 
ing directly  with  one  another  in  free  and 
independent  conference  in  the  interests  of 
a  world  governed  by  law  and  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  justice  without  the  exercise  of 
force.  For  nearly  a  century  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  has  stood  consistently 
and  persistently  for  this  method  of  pro- 
moting the  peace  of  the  world. 

May  3,  1926,  Representative  Tinkham, 
of  Massachusetts,  presented  his  H.  J.  Res. 
221,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  "We  are 
pleased  to  reprint  this  resolution.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

"[H.  J.   Res.  221,   Sixty-ninth   Congress, 
First  Session] 

"JOINT  RESOLUTION  Requesting  the  Pres- 
ident to  propose  the  calling  of  a  third 
Hague  conference  for  the  Codification  of 
International  Law 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 


President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  respect- 
fully requested  to  propose,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  nations  of  the  world  the  calling  of  a 
third  Hague  conference,  or  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  participate  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  in  such  a  conference  upon 
the  proposal  of  some  other  government 
which  had  itself  taken  part  in  the  second 
Hague  conference,  and  to  recommend  to 
such  conference  the  codification  of  inter- 
national law  for  the  following  purposes: 
(1)  To  restate  the  established  rules  of 
international  law;  (2)  to  formulate  and 
agree  upon  the  amendments  and  addi- 
tions, if  any,  to  the  rules  of  international 
law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful;  (3) 
to  endeavor  to  reconcile  divergent  views 
and  to  secure  general  agreement  upon  the 
rules  which  have  been  in  dispute  hereto- 
fore; and  (4)  to  consider  the  subjects  not 
now  adequately  regulated  by  international 
law,  but  to  which  the  interest  of  interna- 
tional justice  requires  that  rules  of  law 
shall  be  declared  and  accepted." 

This  resolution  was  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  hearings  lasting  some  five  days. 
It  was  defended  by  Arthur  D.  Call,  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Peace  Society; 
by  James  Brown  Scott,  former  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  Techni- 
cal Delegate  to  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference ;  by  Charles  Henry  Butler,  former 
reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  also  Technical  Delegate 
to  the  Second  Hague  Conference;  by 
David  Jayne  Hill,  former  Ambassador  to 
Germany  and  Delegate  to  the  Second 
Hague  Conference;  by  Edward  A.  Ham- 
man,  Professor  of  International  Law;  by 
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L.  E.  Wilfley,  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  Philippines  and  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  for  China ;  by  W.  P. 
Cresson,  Diplomatic  Secretary  of  the 
Washington  Conference  on  the  Limitation 
of  Armaments ;  by  S.  0.  Levinson,  of  the 
Chicago  bar;  by  E.  M.  Borchard,  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Law  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity; by  Bear  Admiral  W.  L.  Rogers; 
by  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  former  coun- 
selor of  the  Department  of  State;  and 
by  William  I.  Hull,  Professor  of  History 
and  International  Relations  at  Swarth- 
more  College.  The  report  of  these  hear- 
ings, containing  the  arguments  of  these 
gentlemen,  can  be  obtained  either  from 
the  office  of  this  Society  or  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  last  document  in  this  report  is 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
above  referred  to.  It  is  its  own  evidence 
as  a  justification  of  the  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  for  one  hundred  years. 
The  letter  reads: 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 

"WASHINGTON,  May  11,  1926. 

"Hon.  STEPHEN  G.  PORTER, 

"Chairman,   Committee   on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 

"My  DEAR  MR.  PORTER:  Consideration 
has  been  given  by  the  department  to  your 
request  of  April  16,  1926,  for  a  report  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  221,  requesting 
the  President  to  propose  the  calling  of  a 
third  Hague  conference  for  the  codifica- 
tion of  international  law. 

"Nearly  a  year  ago  the  department  was 
approached  informally  by  the  Netherlands 
Government  as  to  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  regard  to 
an  eventual  third  peace  conference  at  The 
Hague  and  the  program  for  such  a  con- 
ference, having  particularly  in  view  the 
codification  of  the  international  law  of 
peace. 

"It  was  suggested  in  the  note  from  the 
Netherlands  minister  that  the  conference 
could  also  consider  such  subjects  as  the 


United  States  Government  might  deem 
advisable  in  the  field  of  the  international 
law  of  war. 

"In  reply  I  informed  the  legation  of  the 
Netherlands  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  give  its  hearty  ap- 
proval of  and  co-operation  in  a  third  peace 
conference  to  be  called  by  the  Netherlands 
Government  at  a  convenient  time  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  codification 
of  the  international  law  of  peace  under 
three  conditions,  namely: 

"(1)  That  all  interested  States,  whether 
or  not  members  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
should  have  freest  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate without  embarrassment  and  to  dis- 
cuss on  their  merits  all  pertinent  projects 
submitted  to  the  conference,  whether 
brought  forward  by  the  committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations  or  by  other  committees 
and  jurists. 

"(2)  That  full  account  should  be  taken 
of  the  preliminary  work  of  jurists  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  well  as  those  in 
Europe.  .Accordingly  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  expect  the  Pan 
American  jurists  acting  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law  to  proceed  with  their  im- 
portant undertaking,  and  it  would  expect 
that  their  collaboration  would  be  con- 
sidered and  welcomed  by  a  third  Hague 
peace  conference  quite  as  much  as  that 
of  the  committee  of  jurists  set  up  by  the 
League,  even  though  the  subjects  to  be 
considered  by  both  groups  might  prove 
to  be  the  same,  and 

"(3)  That  the  conference  should  be 
called  at  such  time  as  the  projects  have 
been  suitably  prepared  and  the  prelimin- 
ary work  of  the  Pan  American  Jurists  is 
available  for  consideration. 

"In  reply  I  received  a  note  from  the 
Netherlands  Legation  stating  that  the 
Netherlands  Government  had  taken  cog- 
nizance of  the  contents  of  my  note  and 
that  the  three  conditions  which  I  have 
mentioned  above  corresponded  entirely 
with  the  views  of  the  government. 

"You  will  observe  that  the  correspond- 
ence between  this  government  and  the 
Netherlands  Government  did  not  relate 
to  a  concrete  and  definite  proposal  con- 
cerning a  conference  for  the  codification 
of  international  law,  but  was  only  an  ex- 
change of  views  in  regard  to  the  stand- 
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point  of  the  two  governments  in  respect 
of  an  eventual  conference  of  this  kind. 

"I  consider  it  highly  desirable  that  this 
government  should  co-operate  in  any  earn- 
est endeavor  to  bring  about  a  codification 
of  international  law.  While  I  am  not  at 
the  moment  prepared  to  say  that  the  time 
is  propitious  for  an  international  confer- 
ence on  the  subject,  I  think  that  if  Con- 
gress is  favorably  disposed  toward  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  such  a  con- 
ference it  might  well  make  an  appropria- 
tion which  would  enable  this  government 
to  send  representatives  to  a  conference 
whenever  an  invitation  to  attend  is  re- 
ceived. 

"I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Porter, 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"FRANK  B.  KELLOGG." 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
WEEK  AT  GENEVA 

THE  American  Delegation  to  the  Ses- 
sions of  the  Study  Committees  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  lasting  through 
six  days,  August  26  to  September  1  last, 
achieved  a  victory  and  suffered  a  defeat. 

The  victory  was  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  single-handed  effort  of  Representative 
Stephen  G.  Porter,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  our  House 
of  Representatives.  Due  to  Mr.  Porter's 
effort,  the  Committee  on  Social  and 
Humanitarian  Questions,  taking  note  of 
the  fact  under  Article  VI,  Chapter  II,  of 
The  Hague  Convention  of  1912,  that  the 
contracting  powers  undertook  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  manu- 
facturer, trade  in,  and  use  of  prepared 
opium  within  the  territory  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction,  recommends  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  groups  of  the  Union  to 
urge  the  governments  concerned  to  set  up 
a  definite  term,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  years, 
within  which  the  manufacture,  trade  in, 
and  use  of  prepared  opium  within  their 
respective  territories  and  possessions  be 
finally  and  completely  suppressed. 


This  is  the  resolution  which  Mr. 
Porter,  as  American  Delegate  to  the 
Opium  Conference  in  Geneva  under  the 
League  of  Nations,  failed  to  get  adopted. 
That  the  committee  has  approved  the  reso- 
lution and  arranged  to  have  it  discussed 
at  the  full  meeting  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  next  year  is  an  encourage- 
ment of  the  first  order. 

The  defeat  was  even  more  surprising 
than  the  victory.  Because  of  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  as  the  matter  now 
stands,  the  whole  question  of  the  codifica- 
tion of  international  law  has  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  agenda  of  the  next  con- 
ference of  the  Union.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  this  failure.  The  principal  rea- 
son is  possibly  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
by  overzealous  friends  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  seem 
to  fear  that  for  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  to  take  the  initiative  in  calling  a 
conference  of  the  nations  for  the  purpose 
of  codifying  international  law  might  em- 
barrass the  League  of  Nations  which  has 
a  committee  studying  certain  aspects  of 
that  problem.  Professor  Schiicking,  of 
Germany,  is  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  League  and  of  the  committee  of 
the  Union.  Professor  Schiicking  sub- 
mitted the  following  principles,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  committee : 

"1.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Codification  of  Interna- 
tional Law  instituted  by  the  League  of 
Nations  has  not  up  till  now  attempted  to 
lay  down  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
condification  of  international  law,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  not  to  relax  its  efforts  in  favor  of  a 
total  codification  of  international  law. 

"2.  For  this  purpose  it  appears  appro- 
priate that  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  itself  should,  after  suitable  prepa- 
ration by  means  of  its  Juridical  Com- 
mittee, come  forward  on  its  own  initiative 
with  a  systematic  plan  for  the  complete 
codification  of  international  law.  This 
plan  should  not,  as  has  hitherto  been  the 
tradition  in  international  law,  deal  sepa- 
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rately  with  the  law  of  peace  and  the  law 
of  war,  but  should,  in  accordance  with  the 
modern,  though  still  unformulated  trend 
of  development,  regard  war  only  as  an  in- 
ternational offense  (crime).  Thus  the 
rules  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  con- 
flicts (mediation,  conciliation,  arbitra- 
tion) and  the  rules  for  international 
penalties  would  follow  after  the  basic  rules 
of  the  law  of  peace.  This  work  should  be 
taken  in  hand  at  once  by  the  committee. 

"3.  Further,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  to  examine  within 
its  Committee  for  Juridical  Questions  the 
work  of  the  League  Committee  for  the 
Codification  of  International  Law,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  been  made  public,  relating  to 
individual  problems  in  this  branch  of  sci- 
ence, with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether 
and  to  what  extent  it  meets  the  require- 
ments of  present-day  international  life, 
and  whether  it  appears  best  adapted  to 
further  the  aims  pursued  by  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union,  i.  e.,  the  avoidance 
of  conflicts  between  States  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  on  the  basis 
of  law  and  justice. 

"Criticisms  in  this  direction  should  be 
made  public  through  the  Conferences  of 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  on  the 
basis  of  appropriate  proposals  from  the 
Juridical  Committee,  and  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  League  of  Nations. 

"4.  It  should  further  be  the  task  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union  publicly  to 
direct  its  efforts  towards  including  tne 
League  Committee  for  the  Codification  of 
International  Law  to  include  within  its 
scheme  of  work  questions  which,  by  reason 
of  their  political  character,  appear  more 
particularly  to  demand  early  juridical 
regulation  for  the  avoidance  of  interna- 
tional conflicts  and  for  the  safeguarding 
of  international  peace  based  on  justice. 

"A  preliminary  list  of  such  questions 
could  already  now  be  drawn  up  within 
the  Juridical  Committee  and  laid  before 
the  next  conference  for  a  decision. 

"5.  Although  the  role  of  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  in  the  codification 
of  international  law  will  obviously  be  more 
particularly  to  stimulate  and  to  criticize, 
it  is  not  impossible,  and  will  indeed  be 
highly  desirable,  if  the  urgent  demand 
that  certain  questions  shall  be  taken  in 
hand  by  the  League  committee  does  not 


meet  with  success,  that  the  Juridical  Com- 
mittee of  the  Union  shall  itself  take  up 
those  chapters  of  international  law  and 
make  public  certain  definitely  drafted  pro- 
posals for  an  international  convention. 

"2.  TUe  criminality  of  wars  of  aggres- 
sion and  its  suppression  by  international 
measures. — After  having  heard  a  state- 
ment from  M.  V.  V.  Pella  (Rumania) 
with  regard  to  the  opinions  delivered  by 
two  learned  bodies,  the  Association  inter- 
nationale  de  Droit  penal'  and  the  'Inter- 
national Law  Association/  on  the  organ- 
ization of  international  repressive  meas- 
ures, both  opinions  very  favorable  to  the 
thesis  upheld  by  the  Rumanian  delegate, 
the  committee  decided  to  undertake  the 
study  with  which  it  had  been  entrusted  by 
the  conference  of  Washington  and  Ottawa. 
The  object  of  that  study  will  be  to  ex- 
amine the  elements  which  should  be  at 
the  base  of  a  system  of  prevention  in  the 
international  field,  i.  e.,  to  determine  what 
offenses  committed  by  States  or  by  indi- 
viduals are  of  a  nature  to  call  for  repres- 
sive measures. 

"3.  Declaration  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  States. — As  a  result  of  a  draft  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  and  duties  of  States, 
presented  by  M.  La  Fontaine  to  the  con- 
ference of  Washington  and  Ottawa,  its 
author  had  been  asked  by  the  committee, 
at  a  sitting  held  in  New  York,  to  institute 
a  vast  inquiry  among  the  professors  of 
international  law  of  the  whole  world  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  principles  set  forth  in  that 
declaration.  The  results  of  the  inquiry, 
which  was  held  during  the  spring,  have 
been  satisfactory,  and  M.  La  Fontaine  was 
able  to  lay  several  very  interesting  answers 
before  his  colleagues.  The  committee  then 
discussed  each  article  of  the  draft  declara- 
tion in  turn,  approving  some  and  amend- 
ing others,  but  only  to  a  very  slight  ex- 
tent. Although  it  thus  signified  its  agree- 
ment with  the  principles  put  forward  by 
its  president,  the  committee  was  not  pre- 
pared to  draft  the  final  text  at  that  sitting. 
It  therefore  decided  to  reserve  the  declara- 
tion for  a  last  reading  at  its  next  meet- 
ing. In  the  meantime  all  the  members 
will  be  informed  of  the  amendments  voted 
at  the  Geneva  sitting. 

"4  Position  of  a  State  bound  to  another 
State  by  personal  or  material  ties  in  the 
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case  of  a  war  in  which  the  latter  may  be 
involved. — This  very  delicate  question, 
which  is  connected  especially  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  was  referred  by  the 
committee  to  its  next  sitting." 

In  spite  of  these  proposals  by  the  dis- 
tinguished German,  and  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  American  delegation,  the 
Council  of  the  Union  voted  that  there 
should  be  but  three  questions  discussed  at 
the  next  conference  of  the  Union.  These 
are :  The  fight  against  dangerous  drugs ; 
the  creation  of  an  European  customs  un- 
derstanding; and  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. It  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
no  place  here  for  the  discussion  of  the 
codification  of  international  law.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  provision  for  the  discussion 
next  year  of  Dr.  Schiiking's  principles. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  situation.  The 
only  hope  is  that  the  Council  at  its  meet- 
ing in  April  will  either  add  the  item  to 
the  agenda  or  substitute  it  for  one  of  the 
three  agreed  to. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  attend  ses- 
sions such  as  those  held  in  Geneva  with- 
out sensing  the  importance  of  such  meet- 
ings. It  is  a  gratifying  thing,  especially 
to  an  American  interested  that  his  coun- 
try shall  be  respected  abroad,  to  see  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  sitting 
around  the  table,  co-operating  with  parlia- 
mentarians of  a  score  of  other  lands  in  the 
interest  of  a  law-governed  world. 

When  the  Committee  for  Political  and 
Organization  Questions  discussed  the 
crisis  in  the  parliamentary  system,  the 
Americans  present  learned  things  about 
the  parliaments  abroad.  The  same  thing 
is  true  when  the  Committee  on  Juridical 
Questions  studied  the  criminality  of  wars 
of  aggression  and  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  States.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Financial  Economic  Questions 
discussed  at  length  the  possibilities  in  a 
European  customs  understanding.  The 


Committee  for  Ethnic  and  Colonial  Ques- 
tions was  faced  especially  with  the  diffi- 
cult problems  relating  to  minorities.  The 
Fifth  Committee  presented  a  report  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  theses  and  declara- 
tions relative  to  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. The  Sixth  Committee  is  the  com- 
mittee that  dealt  with  social  and  humani- 
tarian questions. 

These  are  not  unimportant  matters. 
The  discussions  relating  to  them  were  in- 
variably able  and  illuminating.  Ameri- 
cans will  wish  to  be  reminded  that  Repre- 
sentative Theodore  E.  Burton  and  Senator 
Claude  A.  Swanson,  besides  Representa- 
tive Porter,  took  a  most  active  part  in  the 
labors  of  the  committee.  While  Repre- 
sentative Fred  A.  Britten  was,  because  of 
ill  health,  unable  to  get  further  than 
Vichy,  Senators  Pat.  Harrison  and  T.  H. 
Caraway  were  in  attendance. 

As  long  as  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  endures,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
statesmen  of  the  United  States  are  un- 
willing to  co-operate  with  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  parliaments. 


PROMOTING  THE  WILL  TO 
PEACE 

THE  will  to  end  war  is  discernible 
everywhere,  especially  among  the  peo- 
ples of  Europe.  This  has  been  particu- 
larly true  during  the  last  summer.  There 
was  a  Sixth  International  Peace  Congress 
at  Dierville,  France,  beginning  August 
17,  attended  particularly  by  the  younger 
generation  of  pacifists,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Max  Sangnier.  During  the  Con- 
gress the  regimental  band  of  the  Fifth 
French  Infantry  furnished  music.  Ger- 
man choirs  sang  songs,  and  the  French 
army  supplied  tents  and  kitchen  utensils 
with  which  to  feed  the  delegates. 

A  few  days  later  the  Twenty-fifth 
Universal  Peace  Congress  was  held  in 
Geneva,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Bureau.  At  the  same  time 
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the  study  committees  of  the  Interparli- 
amentary Union  were  convening  also  in 
Geneva.  And,  of  course,  there  was  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Vienna,  Austria,  was  also  the  center  of 
many  international  interests.  From  Octo- 
ber 2  to  6,  there  was  held  in  that  city 
the  Central  European  Transport  Con- 
gress. From  October  3  to  6  the  Catholic 
Union  for  International  Studies  held  its 
sixth  series  of  conferences.  From  Octo- 
ber 18  to  20,  the  League  for  Cultural  Co- 
operation held  its  third  general  confer- 
ence. Beginning  October  3,  the  Pan- 
European  Congress  met  for  a  number  of 
days  in  the  great  Concert  Hall,  also  in 
Vienna.  Austria's  former  Chancellor,  Dr. 
Seipel,  opened  this  Pan-European  Con- 
gress with  an  address,  in  which  he  drew 
attention  to  the  purpose  of  the  Pan-Euro- 
pean movement,  which  is  that  of  working 
for  a  united  Europe  in  which  all  the  dif- 
ferent States  shall  have  an  opportunity 
for  peaceful  development,  without  sacri- 
ficing their  individualities.  Dr.  Ramek, 
Chancellor  of  the  Austrian  Government, 
welcomed  the  Congress.  Dr.  Schuster,  of 
Czechoslovakia,  addressed  the  meeting  in 
the  name  of  the  Czechoslovakia  Pan-Eu- 
ropean Union.  Dr.  Schuster  pointed  out 
that  Czechoslovakia,  because  of  her  in- 
dustrial capacity  and  power  of  production, 
is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  development 
of  the  Pan-European  idea.  He  strongly 
urged  the  creation  of  a  large  economic 
area.  The  Congress  was  also  addressed 
by  the  President  of  the  German  Reich- 
stag, Dr.  Loebe,  and  by  Count  Couden- 
hove-Kalergi,  prime  mover  in  the  cause  of 
a  Pan-Europe.  Dr.  Wirth,  former  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  time  had  now  come  for  carrying 
out  Napoleon's  idea  of  a  united  Europe. 
He  pointed  out  that  by  degrees  everything 
which  makes  for  the  unnecessary  separa- 
tion of  nations  must  be  removed,  and  that 
the  reconciliation  between  France  and  Ger- 


many must  be  brought  about  with  the  help 
of  all  the  other  powers,  to  the  end  that  a 
new  Europe  may  be  created  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  permanent  peace — a  Europe 
which  shall  make  for  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  all.  Dr.  Benes  sent  a 
telegram  which  said  that  the  Pan-Euro- 
pean idea  is  steadily  gaining  ground,  and 
that,  since  its  supporters  are  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  needs  of  the  moment, 
they  are  getting  to  close  grips  with  practi- 
cal political  issues.  He  gave  his  unquali- 
fied support  to  the  movement.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  sessions  of  the  Congress 
revealed  marked  enthusiasm  among  all 
the  delegates. 

In  all  these  movements  one  catches  an 
impression,  ending  in  assurance  and  cer- 
tainty, that  the  supreme  aspiration  of  the 
human  race  is  that  men  may  find  a  way  to 
supplant  the  uncertainties  of  wars  with 
the  methods  of  a  higher  common  sense. 

A  congress  such  as  this  European  Con- 
gress in  Vienna  cannot  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  of  no  importance.  When  Mr. 
Elihu  Root  was  reminded  that  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1924  is  dead,  he  replied :  "Yes, 
it  is  dead.  But  when  delegates  from  many 
countries  meet  and  agree  upon  a  thing 
like  that,  though  the  measure  is  never 
adopted,  the  world  never  thinks  exactly 
the  same  again."  When  the  representa- 
tives from  various  nations  meet  for  days, 
as  they  did  in  Vienna,  and  issue  an  appeal 
to  all  European  governments  to  call  an 
official  Pan-European  conference  to  con- 
sider the  problems  of  an  European  con- 
tinental union,  and  to  prepare  for  its  con- 
summation, even  if  nothing  be  done  about 
it,  the  thought  of  the  world  has  been 
materially  modified.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, judging  from  the  support  given  to 
the  idea,  real  steps  have  been  taken  to- 
ward a  closer  co-operation,  especially  be- 
tween the  States  of  continental  Europe. 
The  various  treaties  already  signed,  the 
rapprochement  between  France  and  Ger- 
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many,  Locarno,  the  practical  experience  of 
the  League  of  Nations — all  give  pith  to 
the  remark  by  Count  Coudenhove-Kal- 
ergi,  that  the  peaceful  realization  of  Pan- 
Europe  rests  in  the  hands  of  less  than  five 
hundred  persons  who  govern  Europe,  and 
if  the  European  idea  does  not  succeed  in 
convincing  them  it  will  succeed  in  over- 
throwing them. 


ABOUT  ALL  WE  CAN  DO 

IN   THE   highly   complicated   political 
situation    which    we    call     Europe, 
about  all  we  can  do,  aside  from  minding 
our  own  business,  is  to  wish  them  well 
and  hope  for  the  best. 

When,  for  example,  Soviet  Kussia  and 
Lithuania  sign  a  treaty,  as  they  recently 
did,  it  naturally  aroused  considerable  feel- 
ing throughout  the  Baltic  States,  and 
especially  in  Poland.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  we  in  the  United  States  can  possibly 
do  in  such  a  situation.  What  does  the  new 
treaty  mean  for  the  Polish  frontier  in  the 
Vilna  area?  Will  the  Soviet  Government 
continue  to  renounce  its  claims  to  terri- 
tory west  of  the  frontier  established  by  the 
Riga  treaty?  What  is  to  become  of  the 
frontier  between  Lithuania  and  Poland, 
supposed  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ambassadors  March  15,  1923?  If 
the  verdict  of  the  Council  of  Ambassadors 
is  attacked,  what  action,  if  any,  will  the 
signatory  powers  feel  called  upon  to  take  ? 
Will  Lithuania  appeal  to  arbitration  under 
Article  XIII  of  the  League  of  Nations? 
Will  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  under  Article  XV  of 
the  Covenant?  May  it  be  expected  that 
the  Baltic  States,  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty,  will  draw  closer  to  the  Soviet  and 
to  Lithuania,  or  will  they  drift  farther 
apart?  What  effect  will  it  have  upon  the 
relation  of  the  Soviet  on  the  one  hand  and 
Esthonia  and  Latvia  on  the  other?  In 
any  event,  what  can  we  of  the  United 
States  do  about  it? 


Or,  to  take  a  situation  of  a  different 
kind,  what  should  we  say  and  do  in  the 
face  of  Fascism  in  Italy  and  elsewhere? 
Signor  Mussolini  said,  on  October  5,  to 
the  multitudes  before  the  Royal  Italian 
University  for  Foreigners  in  the  ancient 
hill  town  of  Perugia,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  him  from  proceeding  in  the 
path  he  had  chosen;  that  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate before  any  obstacle,  and  that  opposi- 
tion rendered  him  harder,  more  tenacious, 
more  intransigent,  and  more  decisive. 
What  can  we  do  about  that  ? 

When  we  are  accused  of  stupidity,  of 
gouging  our  creditors;  or  when  we  are 
faced  with,  say,  a  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween Germany  and  Poland,  what  can 
we  do? 

October  1,  there  went  into  effect  a  con- 
tinental steel  trust  including  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  the 
Saar.  These  countries  produce  nearly  all 
the  iron  and  steel  produced  at  present  in 
Europe,  excepting  in  Great  Britain;  but 
England  is  not  in  the  trust.  Naturally 
the  British,  who  produce  nearly  as  much 
steel  castings  and  ingots  as  Germany,  are 
interested  to  know  more  about  the  mean- 
ing of  this  continental  steel  cartel.  Mr. 
Herriot's  Minister  of  Commerce,  M. 
Loucheur,  is  talking  of  an  "Economic 
United  States  of  Europe."  We  are  not 
told  that  England  is  included  in  such  an 
ambitious  plan.  The  purpose  of  the  cartel 
is  to  limit  production  and  to  allocate  sales 
abroad.  The  trust,  with  the  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned, will  not  disturb  the  home  markets 
of  its  members.  It  does  not  at  present 
propose  to  fix  prices.  Taking  26,600,000 
tons  as  the  present  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  the  five  members,  it  distributes  this 
tonnage  as  follows:  Germany,  43.5  per 
cent;  France,  31.19  per  cent;  the  remain- 
ing among  the  other  three.  Should  a 
member  produce  more  than  its  share,  it  is 
bound  to  pay  to  the  trust  a  certain  amount 
on  each  ton  in  excess.  In  case  its  pro- 
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ductiou  falls  below  its  share,  it  can  draw 
a  stipulated  amount  from  the  trust.  It  is 
planned  to  include  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. Indeed,  England  is  invited.  But 
suppose  that  England  should  feel  that  she 
cannot  obtain  under  the  trust  what  she 
might  consider  a  fair  share  in  the  export 
trade.  Suppose,  therefore,  that  she  should 
refuse  to  join  the  cartel,  and  suppose  that 
a  conflict,  economic  or  otherwise,  should 
arise  between  Britain  and  certain  conti- 
nental powers,  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

To  take  just  another  example  from  the 
political  maze  in  Europe,  France  aims  at 
this  writing  to  mediate  between  Yugo- 
slavia and  Bulgaria  with  a  hope  of  de- 
veloping a  friendly  Slav  bloc  in  the  Bal- 
kans. There  is  evidence  that  the  Bul- 
garian and  Yugoslav  foreign  ministers  are 
inclined  to  please  France  in  her  plan  with 
the  hope  of  impressing  the  Greek  Re- 
public, which,  it  is  believed  in  Belgrade, 
is  about  to  end  in  a  monarchy.  What  can 
we  do  about  that? 

If  we  were  to  interfere,  or  even  to  take 
sides,  in  such  more  or  less  real  and  highly 
complicated  matters,  we  would,  as  in  the 
case  of  Tacna-Arica,  be  sure  to  lose  much 
more  than  we  could  possibly  gain,  either 
for  ourselves  or  for  the  good  of  others. 
Once  again  we  may  well  recall  that  peace 
between  nations  is  promoted  best  by  a 
minimum  of  governmental  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  personal  relationships.  America's 
contribution  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
calls  for  no  radical  change  in  her  policy 
of  avoiding  political  entanglements 
abroad. 


IF  ASKED  FOR  AN  INTERVIEW 
IN  FRANCE 

IF  ASKED  for  an  interview  in  France, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  unofficial 
American  traveler  to  decline  the  invita- 
tion. It  would  be  proper,  however,  if 
pressed  for  an  expression  of  views,  to 
apologize  for  three  types  of  traveling 


Americans :  First,  the  nervous  busybody 
bent  on  telling  Europe  how  to  put  her 
house  in  order;  second,  the  mushy  senti- 
mentalist, who  broadcasts  his  confession 
that,  because  of  our  crudities,  ill  manners, 
and  failure  to  join  the  League  of  Nations, 
he  is  "ashamed"  of  his  country;  and, 
third,  the  self-exploiting  American,  who 
professes  to  interpret  to  Europeans  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  an  experienced  person  to  sur- 
mise what  intelligent  Europeans  must 
themselves  think,  down  in  their  souls,  of 
these  peripatetic  gad-abouts  and  gossips. 
Thoughtful  Americans  abroad  will  do  well 
not  only  to  apologize  for  these  spores 
among  our  citizens,  but  to  explain  that 
they  are  in  no  important  sense  representa- 
tive of  their  country. 

It  would  be  proper  for  the  American 
traveling  in  France  to  point  out  that  he 
finds  the  people  of  that  land  quite  as 
kindly,  if  not  as  financially  prosperous  as 
we.  It  would  be  proper  to  congratulate 
the  French  people  upon  their  remarkable 
recovery  from  the  frightful  destructions 
of  the  war.  It  would  be  well  to  confess 
that  he  has  found  many  fine  French 
people  who  still  admire  and  love 
America.  It  would  be  well  for  him  to 
note  that  the  great  need  in  France  at 
the  moment  is  courage,  a  faith  that  her 
friends  in  America  have  not  forsaken  her. 

Be  it  remembered  that  France  is  a 
woman,  somewhat  dependent  upon  a  con- 
sciousness that  she  is  loved  and  admired; 
abundantly  capable  of  any  sacrifice  in  a 
righteous  and  attainable  cause;  that  she 
is  a  refined  and  sensitive  person,  proud  of 
her  motives  and  resentful  of  pity.  The 
American  traveling  in  France  may  treas- 
ure in  his  heart  that  his  country,  resolved 
to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  the  politics 
of  Europe,  may  be  counted  upon  when  the 
opportunity  is  at  hand  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  reveal  the  abiding  friendship 
in  the  heart  of  the  American  people  for 
the  beautiful  civilization  that  is  France. 
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THE  ORATOR  OF  EUROPE 

IT  WILL  be  generally  agreed  that  M. 
Briand,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  First  Delegate  of  France  to  the  Sev- 
enth Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
is  the  outstanding  orator  of  Europe.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  M.  Briand  is  to  Europe 
what  Mr.  Bryan  was  for  many  years  to 
the  United  States.  Quintillian  once  de- 
fined an  orator  as  "a  good  man  versed  in 
speaking."  Under  this  definition  both 
men  qualify  as  orators.  Eloquence  is 
more  than  the  tongue;  it  is  the  whole 
man.  It  is  impossible  to  dismiss  either 
M.  Briand  or  Mr.  Bryan  as  men  with 
facile  tongues  merely.  They  stand  in  our 
minds  as  attractive  personalities,  as  stu- 
dents of  technique  in  the  art  of  speaking; 
but  not  as  slaves  to  form.  We  think  of 
them  both  as  men  with  souls,  with  tem- 
perament; as  men  capable  of  spontaneous 
utterance;  men  with  active  and  ordered 
minds,  endowed  with  a  richness  and  full- 
ness in  their  power  of  expression.  The 
orator  commands  his  art.  He  is  not  com- 
manded by  his  art.  He  fondles,  plays 
with  his  theme;  sees  it  from  every  possi- 
ble angle;  argues,  interprets,  illuminates 
it — lightly,  emotionally,  lovingly.  He 
knows  how  to  make  friends  with  his  audi- 
ence. He  is  what  he  says  because  he  is 
what  he  is.  He  knows  his  crowd.  He 
plays  upon  it  as  an  organist  upon  his  in- 
strument. These  are  the  things  that  come 
to  mind,  whether  we  think  of  M.  Briand 
or  Mr.  Bryan.  If  it  be  added  that  Mr. 
Bryan  lacked  the  qualities  in  a  leader  de- 
manded by  the  judgments  of  practical 
men,  the  same  may  justly  be  said  of  M. 
Briand,  who  is  accepted  in  France  as  a 
harmless  and  often  pleasant  window  dress- 
ing for  the  men  responsible  for  policies. 
But  both  men  may  be  credited  with  a 
large  following,  due  to  their  genuine  qual- 
ities, their  magic  powers  with  audiences. 
Undoubtedly  M.  Briand  was  the  emo- 
tional climax  of  the  Seventh  Assembly  of 


the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  difficult  to 
.say  why.  One  can  read  his  speech  quite 
without  emotion.  He  thanked  his  col- 
leagues for  the  privilege  of  welcoming  the 
German  delegation.  He  promised  co-op- 
eration with  that  delegation  in  behalf  of 
world  peace.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  war  between  Germany  and  France  is 
no  longer  possible.  He  placed  justice 
above  coercion.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
road  from  Locarno  to  Geneva  has  to  pass 
around  many  obstacles.  He  praised  the 
spirit  of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  be- 
littled the  victories  of  prestige.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  speech  shows  considerable 
repetition.  And  yet  this  speech  set  on 
fire  the  enthusiasms  of  men  and  women 
who  crowded  to  the  uttermost  on  that 
Friday  morning,  September  10,  the  Hall 
of  the  Reformation,  in  Geneva.  M. 
Briand  was  at  his  best  in  voice,  in  choice 
of  words,  in  dramatic  powers.  He  was 
the  orator. 

Mr.  Stresemann,  speaking  for  Germany 
and  in  the  German  language,  had  finished 
reading  his  carefully  prepared  address. 
In  this  address  he  had  thanked  the  Assem- 
bly, and  gone  on  to  deliver  a  much  better 
organized  speech,  a  much  abler  speech, 
than  M.  Briand's  that  followed.  Reading 
the  speeches  side  by  side,  Mr.  Strese- 
mann's  was  superior  in  choice  of  words, 
in  unity,  in  coherence,  in  content.  The 
German  delegate  pointed  out  that  this 
delay  in  admitting  his  country  to  the 
League  probably  constituted  a  surer  guar- 
antee of  permanence  and  fruitful  results. 
He  voiced  the  historical  importance  of 
the  fact  that  erstwhile  enemy  countries 
were  together  at  last,  trying  to  give  a  new 
direction  to  the  political  development  of 
mankind. 

There  is  more  substance  in  Mr.  Strese- 
mann's  speech  than  in  M.  Briand's.  It 
points  out  how  in  many  countries  whole 
classes  of  the  population  have  been 
ruined;  that  the  world  is  faced  with  the 
birth  of  new  forms  of  economic  life  and 
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the  disappearance  of  older  ones ;  that  eco- 
nomic life  is  overleaping  the  old  national 
bounderies  and  creating  new  forms  of  in- 
ternational co-operation.  "If,"  Mr.  Strese- 
mann  went  on  to  say,  "we  really  desire 
the  economic  development  of  the  world 
to  proceed  undisturbed,  we  shall  not  ob- 
tain that  end  by  erecting  barriers  between 
the  countries,  but  rather  by  bridging  over 
the  gulfs  which  hitherto  have  separated 
the  different  national  economic  systems/' 
He  pled  that  the  ideals  of  nationality  and 
humanity  may  unite  on  an  intellectual 
plane  and  that  they  may  similarly  unite 
in  pursuit  of  political  ideals.  The  politi- 
cal outcome  of  these  ideals  is  a  moral  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  different  coun- 
tries to  devote  their  efforts  to  peaceful  co- 
operation. This  obligation  applies  to  the 
great  moral  problems  of  humanity  to  the 
solution  of  which  no  other  law  should  be 
applied  than  that  of  justice.  He  pointed 
to  Germany's  initiative  that  ended  in  the 
pact  of  Locarno  and  to  the  arbitration 
treaties  which  Germany  has  concluded 
with  almost  all  her  neighbors.  In  short, 
Mr.  Stresemann's  speech  was  a  diplomatic 
masterpiece,  quite  in  line  with  the  new 
statesmanship  that  has  marked  the  impec- 
cable German  course  for  nearly  two  years. 
But  it  was  M.  Briand's  persuasive  voice 
and  lilting  phrases  that  stirred  the  audi- 
ence. "What  a  renewal  of  hope  for  the 
nations !  .  .  .  Peace  for  Germany  and 
for  France!  That  means  that  we  have 
done  with  the  long  series  of  terrible  and 
sanguinary  conflicts  which  have  stained 
the  pages  of  history.  We  have  done  with 
the  black  veils  of  mourning  for  sufferings 
that  can  never  be  appeased;  done  with 
war,  done  with  brutal  and  bloody  methods 
of  settling  our  disputes.  .  .  .  This 
day  should  be  commemorated  with  a  white 
stone,  .  .  .  and  I  for  one  will  never 
change  the  color  of  that  stone.  .  .  . 
I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  take  part 
in  this  event.  It  will,  I  am  sure,  take 
a  great  place  in  history.  It  is  for  us  to 


insure  that  no  imprudence  on  the  part  of 
any  of  us  will  endanger  the  hopes  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world." 

But,  it  must  be  said  again,  the  reading 
of  the  words  can  no  more  reproduce  the 
effect  of  the  orator's  speech  than  the  read- 
ing of  a  score  can  affect  us  with  the  magic 
of  a  symphony. 


THE  question  of  a  universal  language 
will  not  be  silenced.  Everybody  in- 
terested in  the  effective  co-operation  of 
nations  realizes  the  importance  of  a  uni- 
versal language,  but  so  far  no  sensible  so- 
lution of  the  question  seems  possible.  The 
approach  to  the  matter  by  the  League  of 
Nations  and  many  congresses  seems  to 
have  led  nowhere.  Thus  far  it  seems  im- 
possible to  decide  whether  such  a  universal 
language  should  be  Ido,  Esperanto,  or 
some  modern  language.  In  Scandinavia, 
great  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  a  universal  means  of  com- 
munication. Our  friends  of  the  North 
find  that  this  language  is  the  mother 
tongue  of  over  two  hundred  million  people 
and  the  administrative  language  of  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  globe.  Pro- 
fessor Koht,  of  Oslo  University,  has  ex- 
pressed the  view  that,  "whether  we  will 
or  no,  the  English  language  will  make 
its  way  as  a  means  of  communication 
to  all  nations,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  energy 
to  attempt  to  push  an  artificial  language." 
The  Peace  Society  of  Stockholm,  under 
the  direction  of  Knut  Sandstedt  and  Emil 
Larrson,  continues  to  study  this  whole 
matter  from  its  headquarters  in  Stock- 
sund. 


THE  problem  of  race  relations  in  the 
United  States  is  receiving  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  intelligent  attention.  All 
thoughtful  observers  in  America  are  im- 
pressed by  the  marked  advance  in  culture 
among  our  Negroes.  Not  so  long  ago  the 
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Kiwanis  Club  in  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia, erected  a  monument  to  Joe 
Fortes,  colored,  who  during  his  twenty- 
six  years  residence  at  English  Bay  taught 
many  children  to  swim  and  saved  hun- 
dreds of  others  from  drowning.  The  Wit- 
ter Bynner  prize,  for  the  best  poem  writ- 
ten by  an  undergraduate  in  American  uni- 
versities, was  awarded  some  time  ago  to 
Langston  Hughes,  a  colored  student  at 
Harvard  University.  Another  Negro, 
Countee  Cullen,  won  this  award  in  1925. 
The  work  in  behalf  of  industrial  training 
in  the  small  country  schools,  of  sanita- 
tion and  cleanliness,  and  of  other  social 
improvements  for  the  race,  goes  on  a  pace. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  watched 
with  great  interest  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Inter-Racial  Co-operation, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Palmer  Build- 
ing, Atlanta,  Georgia.  We  have  recently 
received  from  that  office  a  few  paragraphs 
by  Alva  W.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  entitled  "Tilt 
up  the  Color  Line."  From  Dr.  Taylor's 
statement  we  are  reminded  that  H.  G. 
Wells  says:  "I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
no  more  evil  thing  in  this  present  world 
than  race  prejudice.  It  justifies  and  holds 
together  more  baseness,  cruelty,  and 
abomination  than  any  other  sort  of  error 
in  the  world."  The  attitude  of  a  Chris- 
tian toward  men  of  another  color  is  the 
acid  test  of  his  character.  "We  have  just 
enough  religion  to  make  us  hate,  but  not 
enough  to  make  us  love  one  another,"  said 
Dean  Swift. 

Race  prejudice  is  not  inherent  or  in- 
stinctive ;  it  is  a  more  or  less  unconscious 
reaction  against  things  different.  True 
science  agrees  with  Scripture,  that  "He 
made  of  one  every  nation  of  men  to  dwell 
on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Dr.  Taylor  goes  on  to  say : 

"But  we  face  a  fact  and  not  a  theory. 
Here  is  our  color  line.  It  is  tough  and 
deep-rooted.  We  cannot  efface  it  in  a  day. 
How  shall  we  deal  with  it?  No  more 


serious  practical  problem  faces  us.  We 
have  laid  it  down  horizontally,  with  the 
Negro  underneath  and  the  white  man  on 
top. 

"We  must  tilt  up  the  color  line.  We 
must  see  that  equal  right  and  opportunity 
is  extended  to  those  on  either  side  of  it. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  live  up  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Our  slogan  might  well 
become,  'No  intermixing  and  no  in- 
equality.' 

"Our  present-day  use  of  the  term  'social 
equality'  in  relation  to  the  Negro  is  a 
survival  of  the  slave  system.  To  be  equal 
socially — i.  e.,  before  the  law  and  before 
opportunity — cannot  be  denied  under  a 
Christian  morality  or  a  just  democracy. 
Social  intermixing  is  desired  by  the  better 
men  of  neither  race.  The  immoral  have 
done  the  intermixing. 

"Equality  of  opportunity  in  earning  a 
living,  getting  an  education,  going  to  and 
fro,  before  the  law — in  all  those  things 
that  give  man  a  chance  in  life — that  is 
Christian  and  that  is  just.  The  colored 
man  asks  justice  only.  To  give  it  is  the 
white's  man's  duty;  to  use  it  well  is  the 
black  man's  opportunity." 


THE  international  mind  is  an  accumu- 
lating fact.  It  expresses  itself  quite 
all  over  the  world,  especially  in  Europe. 
When  an  English  gentleman  wrote  to  his 
favorite  paper  the  other  day,  urging  the 
importance  of  an  international  language, 
another  peace  enthusiast  came  back  the 
next  day  with  a  list  of  other  international 
conveniences  sorely  needed.  He  urged  the 
importance  of  an  international  calendar, 
an  international  court  of  justice,  an  inter- 
national musical  scale,  and  an  interna- 
tional code  of  religious  belief.  Of  course, 
he  granted,  there  should  be  international 
postage  stamps  and  an  international  coin- 
age; but  an  "international  understanding 
on  fundamental  things  would  undoubtedly 
lead  to  the  universal  adoption  of  lesser 
matters  and  the  certain  establishment  of 
a  universal  language."  Impractical? 
Quite  so.  But  the  reach  of  the  human 
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mind,  such  as  this,  is  the  sign  of  its  glory. 
"Les  coeurs  delicats  sont  partout  en  pays 
ennemi,"  writes  Etienne  Hey — a  much 
better  way  of  saying,  "Faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady." 


THE  Cite  Universitaire  in  Paris  has 
an  appeal  to  every  American  who  has 
given  attention  to  the  subject.  The 
ground  set  aside  by  the  French  authorities 
at  the  Cite  Universitaire,  on  the  site  of  the 
demolished  sector  of  the  old  fortifications 
just  beyond  the  Pare  Montsouris,  for  the 
erection  of  dormitories  and  other  struc- 
tures for  the  use  of  American  students, 
still  remains  untouched  in  any  prelimi- 
nary operations  to  that  end.  That  this 
should  be  so  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 


enterprising  American  character  and  its 
traditional  prompt  seizure  of  opportunity. 
American  philanthropy  could  not  more 
gracefully  prove  its  interest  in  the  general 
culture  of  the  new  and  coming  generations 
of  American  students  than  by  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
their  suitable  housing  at  the  Cite  Uni- 
versitaire. What  has  already  been  done 
there  by  other  nations  stands  as  a  splendid 
example  and  something  of  a  reproach  to 
our  own.  The  Cite  Universitaire  will  be 
a  memorial  of  the  present  to  future  ages, 
than  which  none  could  be  worthier.  Many 
successful  so-called  "drives,"  raising  im- 
mense sums  of  money,  have  taken  place  in 
the  United  States  with  a  less  valid  appeal 
to  the  patriotic,  the  generous,  and  the 
high-minded.  This  noble  project  has  been 
too  long  retarded. 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


POINCARE  ON  FRENCH 
FINANCES 

IN  an  important  speech,  delivered  at 
Bar-le-Duc  on  September  27,  Pre- 
mier Poincare  reviewed  the  enormous 
difficulties  that  confront  his  government 
in  the  achievement  of  financial  stabiliza- 
tion for  France.  After  recalling  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  present  govern- 
ment came  into  existence — a  government, 
he  said,  composed  of  leaders  of  various 
political  parties  who,  while  adhering  to 
their  personal  opinions,  were  working  loy- 
ally to  assure  the  success  of  a  common 
task — M.  Poincare  stated  that  he  recog- 
nized that  the  measures  which  had  been 
taken  for  the  general  good  would  inevita- 
bly arouse  the  stormy  opposition  of  pri- 
vate interests.  The  government  had,  how- 
ever, to  choose  between  an  imminent  ca- 
tastrophe and  a  period  of  severe  sacrifice, 
and  they  had  not  hesitated  as  to  the  course 
they  should  adopt.  They  had  been,  in- 


deed, on  the  edge  of  a  financial  precipice. 
Their  first  duty,  therefore,  was  to  impose 
heavy  new  taxation. 

They  had,  at  the  same  time,  to  think  of 
the  redemption  of  the  floating  debt,  and 
particularly  of  the  national  defense  bonds. 
The  heavy  expenses  of  a  war  imposed 
upon  France  by  the  Central  European  em- 
pires, and  the  delay  of  several  years  in  the 
payment  of  German  reparations,  had 
crushed  the  treasury  under  a  heavy  load 
of  liabilities.  Since  the  month  of  August, 
however,  the  renewals  of  national  defense 
bonds  had  greatly  exceeded  the  withdraw- 
als. To  strengthen  public  confidence  sup- 
plementary guarantees  had  been  given  to 
the  national  defense  bonds  and  treasury 
bonds  redeemable  within  a  year,  and  prep- 
arations had  been  made  for  their  progres- 
sive redemption.  For  this  purpose  the 
sinking  fund  had  been  created,,  with  large 
resources  at  its  command,  and  protected 
bv  a  constitutional  law. 
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A  Long  Task 


All  these  measures  of  financial  purity 
were  indispensable  and  urgent;  but  they 
alone  could  not  put  an  end  to  the  mone- 
tary instability  in  France,  which,  while  it 
seemed  at  first  to  give  commerce  and  in- 
dustry an  artificial  and  fleeting  prosperity, 
upset  all  calculations  and  in  the  end  dried 
up  thrift  and  killed  both  private  and  pub- 
lic credit.  The  task  of  restoring  the  franc 
and  of  establishing,  in  the  most  favorable 
conditions  possible,  a  sound  currency  must 
necessarily  be  a  long  one,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  announce  in  advance  the 
steps  which  would  be  successively  taken 
without  risking  dangerous  speculations  in 
all  the  markets  of  the  world.  Final  suc- 
cess must  be  subject  to  an  improvement  in 
the  balance  of  international  trade.  It  de- 
pended, therefore,  upon  the  methodical 
development  of  production,  the  increase 
of  exports,  and  the  ruthless  restriction  of 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  both  individ- 
uals and  the  State. 

France,  declared  M.  Poincare,  had  no 
responsibility  for  the  trial  to  which  she 
was  being  subjected.  She  had  committed 
no  fault.  She  had  nothing  of  which  to 
repent.  France  was  attacked.  She  had 
defended  herself  magnificently  and  had 
won  for  herself  universal  respect.  But 
victory  had  left  her  impoverished  and 
weakened,  and  she  was  now  called  upon  to 
make  new  sacrifices  to  establish  her 
finances  and  restore  her  currency. 

Dealing  with  the  decrees  issued  em- 
bodying measures  of  economy  in  the  ad- 
ministrative services  and  the  judicature, 
M.  Poincare  said  that,  while  French  citi- 
zens collectively  demanded  economies,  in- 
dividually they  hoped  that  only  their 
neighbors  would  be  affected  by  them ;  and 
as  threatened  interests  tended  to  coalesce, 
all  attempts  at  reform  were  in  the  end 
held  in  check.  But  Parliament  would 
soon  have  to  say  whether  it  approved  or 
did  not  approve  of  the  action  which  the 
government  had  taken.  As,  however,  the 
government  had  acted  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them 
by  Parliament,  they  would  link  the  fate 
of  the  government  with  that  of  the  de- 
crees. If  they  were  beaten,  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  no  reorganization  of  the  judi- 
cature or  of  the  administrative  services 
capable  of  producing  important  economies 


could  ever  be  realized.  The  government 
would  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
signing  such  a  lamentable  declaration  of 
insolvency. 

France  was  today  being  watched  every- 
where with  an  attention  which  was  not 
always  very  benevolent.  Sometimes,  even, 
he  thought  he  could  see  in  some  directions 
a  temptation  to  glance  indiscreetly  at  the 
arrangement  of  her  budget  and  the  char- 
acter of  her  expenditure.  It  was  not  nec- 
essary for  him  to  say  that  France,  after  a 
war  which  she  had  not  provoked  and  after 
a  victory  for  which  she  had  paid  dearly, 
would  not  submit  to  any  attempt  to  touch 
her  sovereignty  or  her  dignity.  She  would 
remain  mistress  of  herself. 

Foreign  Debts 

This  led  M.  Poincare  to  the  subject  of 
external  debts.    France,  he  said,  had  never 
denied  them.     She  had,  in  fact,  already 
paid  large  sums  in  interest,  and  her  pay- 
ments would  have  been  much  greater  if, 
owing  to  the  considerable  default  of  Ger- 
many in  meeting  her  obligations,  she  ha;d 
not  been  forced  to  take  upon  herself  the 
charge  of  reparations.    For  the  future  she 
was  not  less  determined  loyally  to  pay  her 
debts  to  the  full  extent  of  her  ability  and 
within   the  limit  of  the  possibilities   of 
transfer.    The  government  had  submitted 
to  the  commissions  of  the  Chamber  the 
dossiers  relating  to  this   great  problem, 
and   he   hoped   before   long  a   discussion 
would  be  possible  in  Parliament.    It  was 
obviously  in  the  interests  of  France  not 
to  allow  to  be  prolonged  an  uncertainty 
which  weighed  upon  her  credit  and  served 
sometimes   as   a  pretext   for  speculation. 
The  need  of  foreign  capital,  due  in  these 
latter  days  to  an  inadequate  harvest  and 
an  insufficient  supply  of  coal,  had  given 
those  who  were  called  the  defaitistes  of 
the   franc  the   opportunity  of  spreading 
pessimistic     rumors.      Nothing    justified 
those  baseless  alarms.    The  only  really  ef- 
fective guarantee  against  the  return  of  an 
acute  monetary  crisis  was  the  security  of 
tomorrow,  and  anything  that  was  done  to 
shake   the   solidarity   of  the  government 
would  be  a  deadly  blow  at  the  franc. 

Work,  produce,  export — these  were  the 
three  conditions  essential  to  economic  and 
financial  recovery.  On  the  ground  which 
had  now  been  prepared,  therefore,  the 
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government  proposed  to  ask  the  Chamber 
to  build  the  edifice  of  the  future.  A  posi- 
tive program  would  be  presented  to  them 
for  the  fruitful  utilization  of  all  the  na- 
tional forces  and  wealth,  and  in  that  effort 
the  colonies  would  be  invited  to  co-operate. 
That  great  plan  of  production  and  inter- 
nal reform  could  only  be  carried  out  in  a 
time  of  peace,  and  no  nation  was  more 
fervently  attached  to  peace  than  France. 


GERMAN  INDUSTRIAL 
RECOVERY 

r  I^HE  current  annual  report  to  the 
JL  British  Department  of  Overseas  Trade 
from  the  commercial  secretary  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Berlin,  Mr.  J.  W.  P. 
Thelwall,  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  C.  J.  Kavanagh,  presents  a  careful 
and  extremely  interesting  survey  of  Ger- 
man affairs,  especially  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Germany's  industrial  recovery. 
The  changed  conditions  since  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  mark  have  enabled  Mr.  Thel- 
wall to  approach  his  subject  from  a  new 
angle.  So  long  as  the  finances  of  Germany 
were  in  a  state  of  chaos  the  center  point 
of  any  discussion  on  German  economic 
life  was  the  vicious  circle  of  the  un- 
balanced budget,  resort  to  treasury  bor- 
rowing, the  printing  of  paper-money  to 
meet  the  floating  debt,  the  consequent  rise 
in  prices  and  wages,  the  inability  of  the 
public  to  pay  real  taxes,  and  the  consequent 
increased  budgetary  deficit.  With  the 
stabilization  of  the  mark  and  the  restora- 
tion of  public  confidence,  the  necessity  of 
dealing  at  length  with  the  purely  technical 
currency  question  has  been  eliminated,  and 
the  authors  have  been  able  to  devote  their 
attention  to  the  industrial  and  commercial 
aspects  of  the  situation. 

In  his  general  review,  Mr.  Thelwall  de- 
scribes the  16  months  preceding  last  June 
as  the  severest  stage  of  Germany's  post- 
inflation  recovery.  The  crisis,  he  observes, 
was  sharp  but  short,  and  the  country  has 
once  again  shown  its  remarkable  powers 
of  recuperation.  The  dominating  factor 
was  the  insufficiency  of  working  capital 
and  credit,  which  became  so  acute  that 
from  the  middle  of  1925  until  March, 
1926,  ready-money  payments  nearly  ceased 
altogether.  But  taking  a  broader  view 


over  the  last  three  years,  Mr.  Thelwall  re- 
marks upon  the  evidence  they  afford  of 
Germany's  inherent  economic  strength: — 

There  is  hardly  another  country  of  similar 
industrial  importance  which  could  have  over- 
come, with  such  comparative  ease  and  with 
so  little  internal  disturbance,  the  complete 
destruction  of  its  currency,  or  passed  with 
equal  rapidity  through  the  subsequent  period 
of  necessary,  but  extremely  trying  reorgani- 
zation. There  seems  every  reason  to  feel  con- 
fident as  to  the  future  of  such  a  country.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  relapses  now  and  then, 
and  Germany  will  not  escape  the  industrial 
and  commercial  disabilities  which  are  be- 
setting the  whole  of  Europe,  but  anything 
she  may  experience  can  be  regarded  as  in- 
significant compared  with  what  she  has  re- 
cently been  through 

Forward  Movement 

An  upward  and  forward  movement  in 
German  trade  is  evidently  to  be  looked  for 
as  Germany  gradually  accomplishes  her 
chief  task — namely,  the  formation  of  new 
capital  to  replace  that  destroyed  by  in- 
flation. Mr.  Thelwall  has  no  doubt  that 
this  will  be  successfully  completed,  and 
he  quotes  the  banking  and  foreign  trade 
returns  as  evidence  of  a  good  beginning. 
In  furthering  these  aims  it  must  be  antici- 
pated that  the  policy  of  Germany  will  be  to 
minimize  imports  and  force  the  export 
trade. 

Among  the  indicators  by  which  it  was 
possible  to  measure  the  severity  of  the 
crisis  were  the  statistics  of  bankruptcy 
and  unemployment.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is 
a  European  rather  than  a  specially  Ger- 
man problem.  But  it  was  (and  still  is) 
specially  acute  in  Germany,  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  Among  them  were  the  reduc- 
tion of  staff  which  followed  upon  the 
reorganization  of  trade  and  industry  after 
the  stabilization  of  the  mark ;  the  fact  that 
the  loss  of  private  fortunes  in  the  inflation 
drove  into  the  labor  market  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  who  had  either  left  it  or 
who  would  under  normal  conditions  have 
had  no  need  to  earn  their  living  in  the 
service  of  others;  and  the  abolition  of  a 
great  standing  army.  These  conditions, 
taken  together,  have  resulted  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  seeking  employment  being 
augmented  by  some  3,000,000  to  4,000,000 
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as  compared  with  1913.  Although  some 
may  be  absorbed  as  business  revives  and 
others  may  again  become  independent, 
there  will  remain  for  a  very  long  time  a 
permanent  residue  of  unemployed. 

As  to  the  bankruptcies,  the  curve  pre- 
sents a  melancholy  spectacle  of  what  must 
have  been  a  period  of  acute  commercial 
misery;  but  by  April  of  this  year  it  had 
come  down  and  by  now  must  have  reached 
the  normal.  Though  the  crisis  was  a  pro- 
cess of  "purification"  which  carried  off 
most  of  the  fungoid  commercial  growths 
that  were  part  of  the  foul  outcrop  of  the 
inflation,  it  did  not  fail  to  take  toll  of 
some  very  prominent  industrial  enter- 
prises. 

The   Stinnes    Crash 

The  case  of  Stinnes  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Thelwall  as  "a  classical  example  of  the  im- 
possibility of  keeping  alive  under  normal 
conditions  a  conglomeration  of  unrelated 
industrial  undertakings  which  were  brought 
together  and  run  under  inflationary  con- 
ditions without  regard  to  the  principles 
of  sound  finance." 

The  Stinnes  crash,  it  may  be  remarked, 
served  the  useful  purpose  of  impressing 
upon  the  German  business  world  the  vanity 
of  vertical  trusts  embracing  all  stages  of 
manufacture  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  article.  The  vertical  trust  has  given 
way  to  the  horizontal  combine,  which  aims 
at  the  close  association  and  often  actual 
merging  of  all  firms  in  one  and  the  same 
class  of  manufacture.  It  was  one  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  period  under  review. 
Mr.  Thelwall  gives  a  list  of  the  principal 
merges  during  the  last  two  years,  together 
with  the  capital  involved.  It  is  a  for- 
midable list  representing  enormous  power, 
including  as  it  does  the  Dyestuffs  Trust, 
the  North  German  Lloyd  shipping  fusion, 
the  Air  Traffic  combine  under  the  Luft- 
Hansa,  the  Deutsche  Petroleum  A.  G.,  and 
the  United  Steel  Trust  of  Western  Ger- 
many. 

Since  Mr.  Thelwall  wrote,  another  great 
industry,  that  of  linoleum  manufacture, 
has  formed  a  close  community  of  interests 
with  a  view  to  concentrating  and  controll- 
ing output,  economizing  expenditure,  main- 
taining home  prices,  and  increasing  the 
power  to  export.  The  subject  leads  Mr. 
Thelwall  to  a  discussion  of  the  new  move- 


ment in  industry  towards  international 
agreements  for  the  elimination  of  competi- 
tion. It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  outcome 
of  the  efforts  now  being  made  in  various 
directions  to  promote  international  co- 
operation, but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
both  Mr.  Thelwall  and  Mr.  Kavanagh  view 
them  without  alarm. 

They  say: 

One  of  the  great  aims  of  German  indus- 
trial policy  is  to  bring  about  a  European 
iron,  steel,  and  coal  combine  in  respect  of 
sales  and  possibly  also  in  respect  of  produc- 
tion. But  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is 
likely  to  happen.  As  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned  the  view  is  generally  held  that  a 
syndication  of  the  British  industries  in  ques- 
tion would  have  to  be  effected  before  such  a 
combination  could  be  entered. 

Iron,  Steel,  and  Coal 

There  is  no  altruism  about  it  on  the  part 
of  the  German  advocates  of  the  principle. 
The  report  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the 
German  ironmasters  remain  convinced  that 
if  the  European  iron  and  steel  industries 
are  to  be  put  on  a  firm  footing  and  an 
economic  price  level  attained,  some  close 
form  of  cooperation  resembling  that  of  the 
International  Eail  Convention  must  be 
built  up.  Otherwise,  it  is  thought  that 
with  capacity  so  far  in  excess  of  present  re- 
quirements or  demand,  unrestricted  com- 
petition is  likely  to  deal  all  producing 
countries  a  severe  blow. 

The  report  gives  an  interesting  picture 
of  this  excess  of  capacity  as  far  as  the 
German  industry  is  concerned.  In  his 
survey  of  the  German  iron  and  steel  trades 
during  the  period  under  review,  Mr. 
Kavanagh,  who  writes  with  obvious  techni- 
cal knowledge,  notes  the  striking  fact  that 
although  it  was  a  year  of  acute  crisis,  the 
German  metallurgical  industry,  one  of  the 
principal  basic  industries  of  the  country, 
completed  the  noteworthy  performance  of 
raising  its  output  of  steel  during  the  first 
six  months  to  exceed  the  prewar  figures, 
and  maintaining  it  at  a  high  level  during 
the  remainder  of  the  period.  This  must  ap- 
pear as  a  surprising  feat  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  it  was  done  under  the  most 
adverse  trading  conditions.  Interest  on 
loans  in  the  open  market  hardly  ever  fell 
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below  10  per  cent,  and  was  usually  far 
higher,  while  prices  were  constantly  de- 
pressed and  the  home  market  severely  re- 
stricted. Yet  the  daily  capacity  of  the 
German  blast  furnaces  rose  from  35,997 
metric  tons  in  1920  to  50,870  metric  tons 
in  March,  1926. 

Mr.  Kavanagh  comments: 

"Contrasted  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  with  some  80  furnaces  in  blast, 
produced  more  pig  iron  than  the  United 
Kingdom  with  over  double  that  number  in 
operation,  and  the  results  show  the  large 
unit  lay-out  with  which  Germany  is 
equipped.  The  table  of  steel  production 
indicates  that  the  Euhr  Basin,  the  prinici- 
pal  center  of  production,  yielded  over  10 
million  tons  during  the  year,  part  of  which 
time — i.  e.,  from  August  onward — it  was 
operating  under  a  curtailment  of  35  per 
cent.  These  two  features  alone  give  a 
good  illustration  of  the  tenacity  of  the 
German  industry,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  phase  it  has  just  passed 
through  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  with 
which  it  has  yet  been  confronted." 

Rationalization  Schemes 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  tendency  in 
German  industry  during  the  last  two  years 
has  been  the  "rationalization"  scheme,  de- 
fined in  the  report  as  "the  operation  of 
units  of  a  group  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve 
the  maximum  efficiency  of  working."  It 
is  in  part  at  the  back  of  all  the  recent 
mergers,  the  procedure  being  to  close  down 
unprofitable  mines  or  works  and  concen- 
trate upon  the  most  efficient  and  economic 
producers,  while  scrapping  all  old  plant 
for  the  most  modern,  and  introducing  to 
the  utmost  degree  labour-saving  methods 
and  machinery. 

Mr.  Kavanagh  states  that  "everywhere 
in  the  German  metallurgical  and  engineer- 
ing trades  very  serious  study  is  being  de- 
voted to  the  efficiency  of  production,  while 
transport  arrangements  are  being  over- 
hauled and  brought  into  line  with  mass 
production  programmes.  The  technical  re- 
equipment  of  large  steel  works  has  been 
pressed  forward  and  plant  not  fitting  in 
with  the  requirements  of  modern  mass- 
output  ideas  has  been  discarded  or  laid 
idle,  so  that  the  present-day  steel  units 
in  operation  are  composite  examples  of  the 
latest  technical  improvements." 


Of  course  one  effect  of  this  process  must 
be  the  saturation  of  the  home  market  as 
the  direct  result  of  increased  capacity  of 
output,  and  there  is  evidence  that  this  has 
already  set  in.  But  it  would  also  appear 
from  the  statistics  produced  in  the  report 
that  although  the  credit  stringency  has  un- 
doubtedly held  business  in  check  the  Ger- 
man manufacturers  have  regained  their 
competitive  power,  and  that  their  dif- 
ficulties are  now  mainly  those  of  finance. 
Consquently  as  these  difficulties  are  sum- 
mounted,  whether  as  the  result  of  home 
accumulations  or  foreign  borrowing,  Ger- 
man competition  in  foreign  markets  must 
become  more  and  more  severe  unless  regu- 
lated by  some  process  of  international 
agreements. 

In  addition  to  his  survey  of  German 
finance  and  industry,  Mr.  Thelwall  gives  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  information  on 
Germany's  commercial  relations,  land  trans- 
port, shipping,  and  aviation,  and  concludes 
with  a  thorough  examination  of  labour 
conditions.  The  report  is  amply  docu- 
mented and  furnished  with  an  array  of  use- 
ful statistical  tables. 

German  Trade  Problems 

Interesting  light  on  the  German  eco- 
nomic situation  was  shed  at  the  last  Con- 
gress of  the  German  People's  Party,  which 
ended  its  sessions  in  Cologne  on  October 
4.  The  most  important  of  the  speeches 
delivered  at  the  congress  on  the  economic 
situation  of  Germany  was  that  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Economic  Affairs,  Herr  Curtius, 
who  spoke  on  German  foreign  trade  in  its 
relation  to  the  reparation  problem. 

He  observed  that  the  two  standard 
measurements  of  recovery  are  capital  and 
markets.  And,  according  to  both  of  these 
standards,  Germany  has  made  great  strides 
forward. 

Germany  has  been  able  to  borrow  abroad 
between  4,000  and  5,000  million  marks, 
which  had  infused  life  into  German  trade, 
and  of  her  own  strength  she  had  already 
made  great  progress  in  amassing  capital 
of  her  own.  The  savings  bank  deposits  in 
Prussia  alone  had  increased  from  300,- 
000,000  marks  in  November,  1924,  to 
1,400,000,000  marks  in  August,  1926;  the 
mortgages  had  increased  from  600,000,- 
000  marks  in  1924  to  1,700,000,000  marks 
on  July  31,  1926;  and  the  deposits  of 
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about  100  banks  had  increased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  4,700,000,000  marks  by  the  end  of 
June,  1926.  The  growth  of  capital  had 
resulted  in  a  proportionate  decline  in  the 
rate  of  interest.  Exports  had  risen  from 
about  430,000,000  marks  in  1924  to  830,- 
000,000  marks  in  August,  1926,  while  a 
further  sign  of  recovery  was  the  increased 
purchasing  power  of  the  home  market.  At 
the  same  time  pre-war  figures  were  still  a 
long  distance  off,  and  internal  weakness, 
together  with  the  tariff  walls  of  foreign 
markets,  were  likely  to  hinder  develop- 
ment for  a  long  time  to  come. 

From  this  review  Herr  Curtius  went  on 
to  the  subject  of  Germany's  trade  policy. 
It  was  based,  he  said,  on  the  provisional 
tariff  act  as  passed  by  the  Reichstag  in 
July  last  year,  which  has  a  validity  of  two 
years.  The  Minister  declared  that  it  must 
be  prolonged  for  another  two  or  three 
years.  It  was  technically  impossible,  he 
said — and  he  might  have  added  politically 
also — to  pass  a  final  tariff  by  next  sum- 
mer, and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  hurry 
so  important  a  piece  of  legislation.  He 
hoped  that  the  world  economic  conference 
would  by  then  have  placed  its  conclusions 
at  Germany's  disposal.  Wide  sections  of 
European  trade  were  ripe  for  a  unified 
system  of  tariffs. 

Touching  upon  the  proposals  for  a 
Franco-German  understanding,  Herr  Cur- 
tius said  that  while  he  supported  Herr 
Stresemann  on  the  general  principle,  his 
considered  advice  was  that  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  matter  should  be  confined  to 
mobilizing  the  railway  bonds  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  or  two  millions.  It  was  a  large 
enough  operation  without  its  being  com- 
plicated by  dragging  in  the  final  solution 
of  the  reparation  question  or  the  interna- 
tional settlement  of  debts.  Discussion 
had  centered  upon  two  aspects  of  the 
problem — the  rate  of  interest  and  the  ex- 
change from  reichsmarks  into  foreign  cur- 
rencies. The  rate  was  fixed  at  5  per  cent 
plus  1  per  cent  sinking  fund  later  on. 
If  the  bonds  could  only  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
count, this  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
creditor  nations.  The  transformation  of 
the  bonds  from  reichsmarks  to  foreign 
currencies  was  an  extraordinarily  delicate 
business. 

So  far  the  transfer  question  had  not  be- 
come acute,  because  of  the  foreign  credits 


Germany  had  taken  up.  But  sooner  or 
later  the  question  of  protecting  the  Ger- 
man currency  would  become  an  urgent 
matter,  and  it  was  thus  evident  that  the 
transfer  problem  would  play  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  forthcoming  negotiations. 
In  discussing  the  liberation  of  the  Rhine 
there  must  be  two  guiding  principles:  no 
new  additional  burdens,  and  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  reparation  question  must 
not  be  prejudiced. 


THE  LEGHORN  MEETING 

ON  September  30  a  meeting  took  place 
in  the  Italian  harbor  of  Leghorn  be- 
tween Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Signor 
Mussolini.  The  two  statesmen  met  on 
board  the  yacht  Dolphin,  in  which  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  been  cruising  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  the  preceding  fortnight.  Much 
secrecy  has  been  maintained  about  the 
meeting,  and  the  press  communique  issued 
after  Mussolini's  visit  to  the  Dolphin 
stated  that  "the  head  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment and  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
have  examined  the  most  important  inter- 
national questions  of  the  day  and  have 
been  glad  to  confirm  the  intimacy  of 
Anglo-Italian  relations  as  well  as  the 
identity  of  the  policy  followed  by  their 
respective  governments  for  the  solution  of 
the  most  important  European  problems." 

Sir  Austen's  Statement 

Upon  his  return  to  London,  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain  made  the  following  state- 
ment to  the  press : 

I  had  a  most  cordial  conversation  with 
Signor  Mussolini,  and  I  was  able  to  go  over 
questions  affecting  Italy  and  Great  Britain 
concerning  which  we  had  already  had  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  correspondence.  Naturally, 
at  the  same  time,  we  discussed  the  larger 
issues  of  European  politics,  and  found  with- 
out surprise,  but  with  great  satisfaction,  a 
community  of  views  between  us  on  the  larger 
issues  of  the  day.  The  policy  of  both  coun- 
tries is  directed  to  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  the  development  of  trade  and  commerce 
so  necessary  to  serve  the  economic  rehabili- 
tation of  the  world. 

Being  in  Italy,  and  Signor  Mussolini  being 
willing  to  come  north  to  meet  me,  I  met  him. 
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So,  passing  through  Paris,  I  very  naturally 
desired  to  meet  M.  Briand,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  since  I  parted  from  him  at  Geneva. 
There  again  I  had  a  most  friendly  conversa- 
tion. I  was  able  to  give  him  an  account  of 
all  that  might  be  of  interest  to  him  of  my 
meeting  with  Signer  Mussolini.  He  gave  me 
an  account  of  what  had  passed  between  him 
and  Herr  Stresemann. 

I  need  not  say  that  no  new  agreements 
were  concluded  or  projected.  What  hap- 
pened in  both  interviews  was  a  very  full, 
frank,  and  friendly  conversation  about  the 
problems  which  interest  us  all.  I  am  now  in 
the  happy  position  of  being,  not  merely  offi- 
cially in  the  best  relations  with  the  Italian 
and  French  Foreign  Ministers,  but  also  of 
having  established  with  both  of  them  rela- 
tions of  personal  friendship  which,  I  think, 
are  as  much  valued  on  their  side  as  they  are 
on  mine.  Since  Locarno,  I  think  I  may  also 
say  I  am  on  similarly  friendly  terms  with 
Herr  Stresemann.  My  own  view  is  that  these 
meetings  serve  the  cause  of  peace,  and  that 
our  countries  may  well  be  content  to  see  us 
meet  from  time  to  time,  though  they  must 
not  expect  the  whole  world  to  change  because 
we  have  a  conversation. 

Asked  if  he  could  give  any  fuller  par- 
ticulars of  his  conversation  with  Signer 
Mussolini,  Sir  Austen  said: 

I  spoke  of  Locarno  with  him,  but  merely 
to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  work  that  had 
been  accomplished  there  and  our  determina- 
tion to  pursue  that  policy.  It  is,  by  the  way, 
quite  a  misconception  to  say  that  we  did  not 
mention  the  interview  at  Thoiry.  But  we 
mentioned  it  only  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
continued  amelioration  of  international  rela- 
tions. 

Sir  Austen  would  not  discuss  Italian 
affairs,  saying  that  it  would  be  "an  im- 
pertinence" for  him  to  do  so,  but  added: 

If  Signor  Mussolini  could  not  live  without 
making  every  other  country  Fascist,  he  might 
find  me  a  very  strong  opponent  of  his  policy, 
because  it  is  unsuited  to  our  country.  But 
for  the  man  himself  I  have  a  very  great  re- 
gard and  admiration.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
force  of  character,  great  shrewdness,  and  of 
great  charm  and  simplicity  in  personal  con- 
duct, and,  however  you  may  judge  his  policy, 
a  great  patriot. 


ITALO-RUMANIAN  PACT 


Italian  and  Rumanian  govern- 
_L  ernments  have  made  public  the  text 
of  the  treaty  of  amity  recently  signed  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  pact  is 
short,  containing  only  six  articles.  Its 
preamble  states  that  the  Kings  of  Italy 
and  Rumania,  united  in  the  desire  to 
strengthen  the  friendship  existing  between 
both  countries  and  anxious  to  insure  the 
general  peace  and  safety  of  their  people  as 
well  as  consolidate  the  political  stability 
necessary  for  the  moral  and  economic  res- 
toration of  Europe,  have  resolved  to  stipu- 
late this  pact  of  amity  and  collaboration 
inspired  by  the  principles  established  by 
the  Treaty  of  Locarno. 

The  validity  of  the  pact  is  fixed  for  five 
years,  but  it  may  be  denounced  or  re- 
newed a  year  before  its  expiration.  Both 
parties  bind  themselves  to  give  their  mu- 
tual support  and  their  cordial  collabora- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace.  They  further  bind  themselves  to 
respect  and  give  execution  to  the  obliga- 
tions contained  in  the  treaties  signed  by 
both  States.  In  the  event  of  international 
complications,  says  the  second  article,  in 
which  both  contracting  parties  agree  that 
their  common  interests  are  or  may  be 
threatened,  they  bind  themselves  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  safeguard  their  interests.  If  the  safety 
of  the  territory  or  the  interests  of  either 
party  is  threatened  by  "violent  incursions 
coming  from  outside/'  the  other  party 
will  give  its  political  and  diplomatic  sup- 
port in  order  to  remove  the  foreign  dan- 
ger. Finally,  both  parties  agree  to  settle 
by  arbitration  any  dispute  which  can  not 
be  resolved  through  the  ordinary  diplo- 
matic channels. 

Annexed  to  the  treaty  is  a  protocol  in 
which  Signor  Mussolini  and  General 
Averescu  decide  to  appoint  a  mixed  Com- 
mission to  draw  up  a  trade  agreement. 

Letters  have  been  exchanged  between 
the  Italian  and  Rumanian  Premiers  re- 
garding the  Bessarabian  Convention  which 
Italy  has  not  yet  ratified.  Signor  Musso- 
lini declares  that  in  the  course  of  his  con- 
versation with  General  Averescu  he  ex- 
plained the  reasons  why  no  allusion  is 
made  in  the  pact  to  the  Bessarabian  Con- 
vention, which  the  "Italian  Government 
will  only  ratify  when  that  be  possible 
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without  prejudicing  interests  of  a  general 
character  affecting  Italy.''  In  his  reply 
General  Averescu  "takes  note  that  the 
Italian  ratification  of  the  Bessarabian 
Convention  is  a  question  of  time  and  op- 
portunity." 

The  publication  of  the  treaty  text  in 
Bucharest  had  a  rather  unfavorable  recep- 
tion in  the  Rumanian  press.  The  Brati- 
anu  Liberal  newspapers  adopted  an  ex- 
tremely critical  attitude,  claiming  that  the 
pact  gives  Eumania  nothing,  while  prom- 
ising Italy  important  economic  advan- 
tages. The  principal  criticism  has  been 
directed  against  Italy's  indefinite  declara- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Bessarabian  An- 
nexation Treaty. 


SOVIET-LITHUANIAN 
TREATY 

CONSIDERABLE  sensation  in  East- 
\Jl  ern  Europe  was  aroused  by  the  con- 
clusion, on  September  28,  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween Soviet  Russia  and  Lithuania.  Com- 
ing in  the  midst  of  still  unfinished  treaty 
negotiations  between  Moscow  and  the  two 
other  lower  Baltic  States,  Latvia  and  Es- 
thonia,  the  Lithuanian  treaty  represents 
undoubtedly  an  important  move  on  the 
part  of  Soviet  diplomacy. 

Provisions  of  the  Treaty 

The  treaty  consists  of  five  principal 
articles  and  two  accompanying  notes: 

By  articles  1,  2  and  3  the  Government 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  of  the  Lithuanian 
Republic  mutually  pledge  themselves  to 
respect  in  all  circumstances  each  other's 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  and 
to  refrain  from  any  aggressive  actions 
whatsoever  against  the  other.  In  case 
one  of  the  contracting  parties,  notwith- 
standing its  pacific  behavior,  should  be 
subjected  to  attack  from  one  or  several 
third  Powers,  the  other  contracting  party 
pledges  itself  not  to  extend  support  to  the 
one  or  the  several  third  Powers  in  their 
struggle  against  the  party  subjected  to 
attack. 

Article  4  states: 

If  between  third  Powers  there  should  be 
formed  a  political  agreement  directed  against 
one  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  if  in  con- 
nection with  a  conflict  of  the  character  men- 


tioned in  article  3,  paragraph  2,  or  when 
neither  of  the  contracting  parties  is  involved 
in  any  armed  collision,  there  should  be 
formed  between  third  Powers  a  coalition  with 
the  object  of  subjecting  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  an  economic  or  financial  boycott, 
the  other  contracting  party  shall  not  partici- 
pate in  such  coalition. 

Article  5  states  that  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict  between  them  the  contracting  par- 
ties agree  to  appoint  conciliation  commis- 
sions if  they  should  not  succeed  in  set- 
tling the  conflict  by  diplomatic  means. 

Text  of   the   Notes 

In  the  Lithuanian  Note,  accompanying 
the  treaty,  Mr.  Slezevicus,  the  Lithuanian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  says  that  the 
contracting  parties  can  not  cause  preju- 
dice to  the  observance  of  the  obligations 
for  Lithuania  emanating  from  the  statute 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

At  the  same  time  the  Lithuanian  Gov- 
ernment maintains  the  opinion  that,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  geographical  situation  of 
Lithuania,  the  obligations  for  Lithuania 
emanating  from  the  fact  of  adherence  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  which,  in  con- 
formity with  its  fundamental  idea,  is 
called  upon  to  regulate  in  a  peaceful  and 
equitable  manner  international  contradic- 
dictions,  can  not  cause  prejudice  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  main- 
tain a  neutrality  which  best  of  all  corre- 
sponds to  their  vital  interests. 

M.  Chicherin's  note  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
is  guided  by  the  irrevocable  desire  of  seeing 
the  Lithuanian  people  independent — and  this 
the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  re- 
peatedly said  in  its  declaration, — and  whereas 
the  workers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  sympathsize 
with  the  fate  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  the 
Union  Government  declares  that  the  fact  of 
the  infringement  of  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania 
which  took  place  against  the  will  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  has  not  altered  the  atti- 
tude of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  towards  the  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  of  Lithuania  defined  in 
clause  2  of  the  treaty  above  mentioned  and  in 
the  footnote  to  that  clause. 

Reaction  in  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States 

The  new  treaty  aroused  considerable 
feeling  in  Poland  and  in  the  other  Baltic 
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States.  The  reiteration  of  the  Soviet  at- 
titude towards  the  Polish  frontier  in  the 
Vilna  area  is  regarded  in  Polish  diplo- 
matic circles  as  directed  quite  as  much  to 
the  Western  Powers  as  to  Poland.  It  is 
argued  that  the  Soviet  had  definitely  re- 
nounced all  claims  to  territory  westward 
of  the  frontier  established  by  the  Riga 
Treaty.  The  frontier  between  Lithuania 
and  Poland,  it  is  pointed  out,  was  fixed  by 
the  Council  of  Ambassadors  on  March  15, 
1923,  and  the  two  countries  were  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

In  the  Polish  view  an  attack  on  this 
decision  should  provoke  a  conflict  be- 
tween Lithuania  and  the  signatory  Powers 
who  made  the  decision,  rather  than  be- 
tween Lithuania  and  Poland,  the  last 
named  having  had  no  direct  part  in  its 
conclusion.  According  to  Polish  opinion, 
Lithuania,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  frontier, 
can  demand  the  application  of  Article  13 
of  the  League  Covenant,  which  provides 
for  arbitration,  or  Article  15,  according  to 
which  a  dispute  between  two  members  of 
the  League  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Council. 

Among  circles  in  touch  with  the  other 
Baltic  States  the  action  of  Lithuania  is 
regarded  as  a  precipitate  step  which  puts 
an  end  for  the  present  to  any  attempt 
at  a  united  political  front  for  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Soviet  or  Lithu- 
ania. The  negotiations  between  Esthonia 
and  Latvia,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Soviet,  on  the  other,  are  now  likely  to  be 
removed  to  a  very  different  plane,  and 
they  will  certainly  undergo  delay.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
both  is  likely  to  turn  towards  the  West 
and  to  closer  cooperation  with  Poland. 


PILSUDSKI   GOVERNMENT 
IN  POLAND 

THE  Bartel  Cabinet,  formed  after  the 
Pilsudski  coup-d'etat  last  summer, 
has  resigned,  and  Marshal  Pilsudski  him- 
self has  become  the  head  of  the  Polish 
Government.  The  trouble  between  the 
Bartel  Cabinet  and  the  Diet  started  on 
September  24,  when  the  latter  passed  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Minis- 


ters of  War  and  Education  in  M.  Bartel's 
Cabinet.  The  Prime  Minister  accord- 
ingly resigned  that  night,  but,  after  con- 
sulting Marshal  Pilsudski,  accepted  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
Professor  Mosiecki,  to  take  office  again, 
and  on  September  27  all  the  members  of 
the  former  Cabinet  were  reappointed. 

However,  on  October  1  a  new  vote  of 
no  confidence  brought  about  a  second  res- 
ignation of  the  Bartel  Cabinet,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  President,  who  thereupon 
invited  Marshal  Pilsudski  to  form  a 
Cabinet. 

The  Pilsudski  Cabinet 

Marshal  Pilsudski  formed  his  Cabinet 
on  October  3.  Its  composition  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Marshal  Pilsudski,  Prime  Minister  of  War ; 
*Professor  Bartel,  Public  Worship  and  Edu- 
cation;  Gen.  Slawoi  Skladkowski,  Interior; 
*M.  Walewski,  Foreign;  M.  Azexander  Mey- 
stowicz,  Justice ;  M.  Cozchowicz,  Finance ;  M. 
Niezabitowski,  Agriculture  and  State  Do- 
mains ;  M.  Kwiatkowski,  Commerce  and  In- 
dustrj7 ;  M.  Moraczewski,  Public  Works ;  M. 
Jurkiewicz,  Labor  and  Public  Thrift ;  *M. 
Staniewicz,  Agrarian  Reform ;  M.  Bomocki, 
Communications. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  Cabinet 
is  the  fact  that  most  of  its  members  are 
trusted  men  or  personal  friends  of  Mar- 
shal Pilsudski.  They  represent  various 
social  classes  and  political  tendencies.  One 
finds  there  the  well-known  Socialist  leader 
M.  Moraczewski,  and  two  rich  landowners 
and  Royalists,  MM.  Niezebitowski  and 
Meystowicz.  The  economic  sympathies  of 
the  Cabinet  are  not  uniform.  M.  Kwiat- 
kowski is  a  strong  supporter  of  capitalist 
interests ;  MM.  Niezabitowski,  Meystowicz, 
and  Staniewicz  are  sympathetic  to  the 
land-owning  classes,  and  the  Ministers  of 
Finance  and  Public  Works  have  radical 
tendencies.  Five  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, including  Marshal  Pilsudski,  come 
from  the  Eastern  provinces,  mostly  from 
the  district  of  Vilna. 


*  Members  of  the  late  Cabinet.  M.  Cozcho- 
wicz was  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  Fi- 
nance. 
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LIBERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
CANADA 

THE  last  parliamentary  election,  held 
September  14,  put  an  end  to  the  po- 
litical crisis  that  had  been  troubling  Can- 
ada for  many  months.  The  Conservatives, 
who  were  in  power  at  the  time  of  the 
election,  lost  heavily,  while  their  Liberal 
opponents  showed  considerable  gains.  As 
a  result,  the  Liberals  now  have  a  working 
majority  in  the  new  Parliament. 

Results  of  the  Election 

The  results  of  the  election  were  as  fol- 
lows, as  compared  with  the  party  compo- 
sition of  the  last  Parliament: 

Pres-    Last 
ent    Parl't 

Liberals    118        101 

Conservatives   90        117 

Progressives    7 

Liberal   Progressives    11 

United  Farmers  of  Alberta . .  11 

29          24 

Labor   4  2 

Independents    1  1 

One  of  the  curious  features  of  the  elec- 
tion was  that  the  Liberal  ex-Premier,  Mr. 
Mackenzie  King,  who  was  defeated  in  the 
last  election,  was  re-elected,  together  with 
all  of  the  Liberal  ex-Ministers,  while  the 
outgoing  Conservative  Premier,  Mr. 
Meighen,  and  five  of  his  Ministers  were 
defeated. 

The  New  King  Cabinet 

On  September  26,  Mr.  Meighen  handed 
his  resignation  to  the  Governor  General, 
and  twenty  minutes  later  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King  was  summoned  to  the  Government 
House  and  asked  to  form  a  Cabinet.  His 
new  Cabinet  was  sworn  in  less  than  two 
hours  after  that.  It  is  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  Prime  Minister  and 
External  Affairs;  Mr.  J.  A.  Robb,  Finance; 
Mr.  Ernest  Lapointe,  Justice ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Dun- 
ning, Railways;  Mr.  Charles  Stewart,  In- 
terior; Mr.  J.  C.  Elliott,  Public  Works;  Mr. 
W.  R.  Motherwell,  Agriculture;  Mr.  James 
Malcolm,  Trade  and  Commerce ;  Mr.  W.  D. 
Euler,  Customs  and  Excise ;  Mr.  R.  J.  H. 
King,  Public  Health  and  Soldiers'  Civil  Re- 


establishment  ;  Mr.  Robert  Forke,  Immigra- 
tion;  Mr.  P.  J.  Veniot,  Postmaster-General; 
Mr.  P.  J.  A.  Cardin,  Marine  and  Fisheries; 
Mr.  Lucien  Cannon,  Solicitor-General;  Mr. 
Fernand  Rinfret,  Secretary  of  State;  Mr. 
Peter  Heenan,  Labour;  Mr.  J.  E.  Sinclair, 
without  portfolio;  Senator  R.  Dandurand, 
without  portfolio. 

Conspicuous  among  the  new  Ministers 
are  Mr.  Forke,  the  leader  of  the  Progres- 
sives; Mr.  Malcolm,  who  has  special 
qualifications  for  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce;  Mr.  Euler,  who 
represents  a  constituency  in  which  a  Ger- 
man element  predominates,  and  is  a 
strong  protectionist  and  able  parliamen- 
tarian; Mr.  Veniot,  the  former  Premier 
of  New  Brunswick,  who  becomes  Post- 
master General;  Mr.  Rinfret,  a  Montreal 
journalist  and  orator  of  distinction,  and 
Mr.  Heenan,  who  takes  the  portfolio  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Murphy,  the  former  Post- 
master General,  is  not  in  the  new  Cabinet, 
and  several  old  Ministers  take  new  De- 
partments. In  character  and  ability  the 
Cabinet  bears  comparison  with  any  that 
has  held  office  in  Canada  since  the  first 
Laurier  Administration. 

Arrival  of  the  New  Governor-General 

Lord  Byng,  of  Vimy,  the  retiring  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada,  sailed  from 
Quebec  on  September  30.  In  a  farewell 
message,  Lord  Byng  said : 

I  return  to  England  imbued  with  the  ideals 
of  Canadianism.  I  absorbed  them  during  five 
happy  years  in  Canada,  and  it  is  my  purpose 
to  do  my  best  to  maintain  them.  The  ideals 
of  Canada  have  been  beneficial  to  this  coun- 
try, and  will  continue  to  be  so,  but  not  only 
Canada  will  they  benefit,  for  they  will  exer- 
cise an  influence  for  good  to  the  whole  league 
of  English-speaking  nations. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Canadian  Press, 
Lord  Byng,  of  Vimy,  said : 

The  one  big  thing  for  Canada  is  unity. 
Canada's  interests  are  varied.  She  has  great 
East  and  great  West  industries  and  agricul- 
tural resources,  yet  untouched  wealth,  and 
people,  and  in  welding  all  those  factors,  eco- 
nomic and  social,  into  one  cohesive  whole 
Canada's  unity  will  be  attained — and  at- 
tained by  a  process  of  mutual  comprehen- 
sion and  sympathy. 
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The  new  Governor  General,  Lord  Wil- 
lingdon,  arrived  October  2.  In  his  first 
speech  as  Governor-General,  Lord  Wil- 
lingdon  said: 

I  have  worked  many  years  in  various  parts 
of  the  Empire.  I  am  an  intense  believer  in 
the  power  for  good  of  our  Empire  and  in  the 
necessity  for  strengthening  all  its  parts  in 
order  that  its  influence  may  be  felt  more  and 
more  throughout  the  world,  and  here  as  else- 
where my  motto  is  going  to  be  the  one  word, 
Cooperation.  I  suppose  it  is  true  to  say  that 
in  private  and  public  life  in  any  country 
there  must  be  domestic  differences  from  time 
to  time.  And  speaking  as  I  am  in  the  pres- 
ence of  my  wife  and  indeed  of  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  had,  I  am  sure, 
happy  domestic  lives,  I  must  state  my  opinion 
that  life  would  be  dull  and  drab  in  either 
our  private  or  public  life  without  such  oc- 
casional domestic  differences,  which  generally 
clear  the  air  and  produce  a  better  atmosphere 
after  they  are  over.  So  to-day  I  ask  for  co- 
operation from  every  citizen  of  this  country 
that  we  may  work  together  for  the  great 
purpose  we  all  have  before  us — the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  this  great  country  and 
the  welfare  of  its  people.  And  let  my  last 
word  to-day  to  you  be  this  serious  word,  but 
it  is  the  chief  part  of  the  faith  that  is  in  me. 
I  hope  and  pray  Divine  Providence  may  guide 
us  all  during  the  next  five  years  so  that  our 
country  may  take  a  long  step  forward  to- 
wards the  fulfillment  of  its  destiny — that 
of  becoming  a  great  nation  exercising  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  securing  peace,  good  will 
and  contentment  among  the  people  of  the 
world. 


CHINA  AND  THE  POWERS 

LAST  August  the  Chinese  Government 
took  an  important  step  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  foreign  treaty  powers.  It 
declared  that  the  treaty  between  China  and 
Belgium,  which  was  to  expire  on  October 
29,  will  be  considered  as  abrogated  on  that 
date.  The  treaty  was  signed  in  1865  and 
was  renewable  every  ten  years,  but  its 
article  46  specifically  stipulated  that  it 
could  be  denounced  only  by  Belgium.  The 
declaration  of  the  Peking  government  was 
thus  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty. 


Statement  by  the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister 

The  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  M.  Vandervelde,  has  made  the 
following  statement  with  regard  to  the 
negotiations  between  the  Belgian  and  the 
Chinese  Governments  on  the  question  of 
the  treaty: 

There  is  no  actual  conflict,  buf  a  possi- 
bility that  one  may  arise.  Its  unilateral 
nature  does  not  sum  up  the  whole  treaty; 
it  contains  guarantees  in  the  matter  of  Cus- 
toms and  extraterritoriality  which,  no  doubt, 
can  be  revised  but  must  not  be  merely  sup- 
pressed unless  Belgium  is  to  be  placed  in 
a  worse  position  than  the  other  Powers  with 
interests  in  China.  As  China  has  manifested 
her  intention  to  end  the  teraty  in  October, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  reply  to  her,  "We 
ask  nothing  better  than  the  conclusion  of  a 
fresh  and  no  longer  unequal  treaty ;  but  this 
can  only  be  arranged  with  a  stable  Chinese 
Government.  Moreover,  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  treaty  to  be  concluded  have 
reference  to  questions  which  are  at  this  mo- 
ment under  discussion  by  tne  Customs  and 
Extraterritoriality  Conferences.  We  must 
await  the  conclusion  of  their  labors." 

This  soft  answer  has  not  satisfied  the 
Chinese  Government.  In  the  desire  to  avoid 
a  conflict  we  had  proposed  that  a  modus 
Vivendi  should  be  sought  pending  the  con- 
clusion of  a  fresh  agreement.  We  are  await- 
ing the  reply  of  the  Chinese  Government  as 
to  this.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  favorable; 
if  not  we  should  be  compelled  formally  to 
contest  the  Chinese  claim  to  denounce  the 
treaty.  The  Government  would  submit  the 
question  of  law  to  the  Hague  Court  for 
arbitration. 

There  is  no  hostility  between  China 
and  Belgium,  and  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment is  no  doubt  using  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  expiration  of  the  Belgian 
treaty  merely  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
up  the  whole  treaty  question.  On  the 
Other  hand,  Belgium  has  considerable  in- 
tei  'sts  involved.  No  less  than  a  billion 
an  half  francs'  worth  of  Belgian  capi- 
tal .  ;nvested  in  China,  and  the  loss  of 
extraterritoriality  would  be  a  serious  mat- 
ter for  the  Belgian  business  community 
in  China.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that 
Belgium  will  appeal  to  other  powers  for 
support  in  the  conflict  that  has  arisen. 
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China  is  making  other  steps  in  the 
same  direction.  On  October  6  the  Canton 
Government  issued  a  mandate  imposing 
internal  taxes,  to  come  into  force  from 
October  11.  No  consent  having  been  ob- 
tained from  the  interested  Powers,  any  at- 
tempt to  collect  these  taxes  will  be  a  de- 
liberate violation  of  Treaty  stipulations. 

Moreover,  the  Salt  Administration  has 
been  officially  informed  that  owing  to 


financial  demands  due  to  the  state  of  war 
remittances  of  the  salt  collections  under 
the  control  of  Sun  Chuan  Fang  will  be 
discontinued  from  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. As  practically  the  whole  country- 
is  involved  in  the  present  war  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  all  the  other  local  potentates 
will  follow  suit,  regardless  of  all  arrange- 
ments to  the  contrary. 


GENEVA  IN  SEPTEMBER 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 


SOMEBODY  should  write  a  book  on  the 
personalities  of  cities ;  for  cities,  like 
persons,  have  their  individualities,  their 
inhibitions  and  complexes,  their  eyes  and 
ears,  their  very  complexions.  Guide  books 
are  very  important  tools  for  the  traveler, 
but  they  break  down  as  interpreters  of 
cities.  They  rank  with  texts  in  anatomy 
rather  than  with  biographies  or  character 
portrayals. 

The  city  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  is 
Geneva.  She  could  not  be  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, or  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  to  take 
two  cities  of  about  the  same  stature.  She 
is  much  more  concentrated  than  they. 
One  could  walk  across  Geneva  in  any  di- 
rection within  a  half  hour.  Geneva  is  a 
tidy  person.  She  is  keenly  alive  to  her 
opportunities.  She  leaves  no  bed  of 
flowers  unattended,  no  trip  by  lake  or 
mountain  drive  unprovided,  no  swim  from 
the  Plage  des  Eaux  Vivres  denied. 
Geneva  is  a  good  sport.  She  promotes 
festivities,  expositions,  and  innumerable 
conferences  with  energy  and  intelligence. 
Geneva  today  means  golf,  football,  tennis, 
automobile  races,  music  festivals,  operas, 
aquatics,  mountain-climbing,  fetes  des 
fleurs,  chess,  bicycling,  dancing,  fishing — 
all  carefully  planned  for  long  in  advance 
by  the  public-spirited  Association  des  In- 
terets  de  Geneve.  The  little  town  knows 
how  to  put  her  best  foot  forward,  and  she 
puts  it  there.  Every  flower  pot  is  planted 
to  be  at  its  prettiest  in  September,  and  it 
is  at  its  prettiest  then.  The  design  in 
border  plants  before  the  Brunswick  Monu- 
ment, there  on  the  Q.uai  du  Mont  Blanc, 
where  every  visitor  to  the  League  of 
Nations  must  pass,  is  a  striking  composi- 


tion in  line  and  color.  Facing  it,  just 
across  the  narrow  end  of  the  lake,  the 
English  Garden,  with  its  fountain,  grass 
plots,  and  beautiful  trees,  its  band  stand, 
and  children's  sand-piles,  is  most  intel- 
ligently set  out  and  cared  for.  There  are 
seven  tall  trees,  closely  massed  on  the  He 
Rousseau,  flanked  by  a  statue  to  the  ideal- 
ist for  whom  the  island  is  named,  which, 
especially  at  night,  present  a  picture  the 
velvety  green  texture,  contour,  and  back- 
ground of  which  is  probably  unsurpassed. 
To  eat  at  night  on  one  of  the  several  hotel 
terraces,  either  on  the  right  or  left  bank  of 
Leman  or  of  the  River  Rhone,  is  an  un- 
forgettable experience  with  colorful  dis- 
tances and  water  reflections. 

But  Geneva  is  more.  It  is  what  the 
world  pictures  it  to  be.  It  is  an  inter- 
national center  of  primary  interests.  The 
people  one  finds  there,  therefore,  especially 
in  September,  during  the  meetings  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  repre- 
sent every  color  of  skin  and  well-nigh 
every  human  aspiration.  Geneva  in  Sep- 
tember possesses  an  enormous  energy. 

This  energy  expresses  itself  with  some- 
thing of  a  staggering  variety.  In  my  room 
at  La  Residence,  close  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  there  on  the  wallpaper  near  to 
the  door  frame,  a  Japanese  gentleman  was 
careful  to  write  (it  is  in  German),  the 
interesting  news  that  he  of  Tokyo  lived 
there  in  that  room,  giving  the  dates.  That 
simple  attempt  to  impress  himself  upon 
some  portion  of  Geneva  is  indicative  of 
the  spirit  not  wholly  lacking  among  the 
diplomats,  real  or  alleged,  whom  one 
meets  or  sees  in  Geneva.  One  hears  men 
and  women  using  the  word  "interna- 
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tional"  with  a  bewildering  unction  and 
abandon.  Everyone,  excepting  certain 
Genevese  and  a  few  sightseers,  seems  con- 
cerned to  leave  his  mark  somehow  on  the 
colossal  enterprise  there  which  no  one 
seems  quite  to  understand.  The  attempt 
to  organize  the  world  in  Geneva  catches 
the  imagination  and  fires  the  enthusi- 
asm, especially  of  the  imaginative  and 
the  enthusiastic  crusaders  of  the  world, 
most  of  whom  seem  to  reach  this  quiet  old 
town  of  John  Calvin  sooner  or  later  and 
most  of  whom  struggle  to  write  their 
names  somehow  on  the  walls  of  this 
strange  new  structure  pictured  in  our 
minds  today  whenever  we  hear  the  word 
Geneva. 

A  plain  American,  trying  to  preserve 
his  native  integrity,  can't  be  in  Geneva 
long  without  receiving  some  startling 
jolts.  There  are  crusaders  everywhere. 
Sometimes  the  simple  American  feels  that 
either  he  or  the  crusaders  are  quite  un- 
balanced. The  passion  for  catch  phrases 
thrives  in  Geneva  abundantly.  Citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  on  every  hand. 
Many  of  them  are  themselves  crusaders  in 
behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations.  One  of 
the  favorite  pastimes  for  many  of  these 
Americans,  especially  among  the  women, 
is  to  berate  their  own  land.  "I  am 
ashamed  of  my  country"  is  a  favorite  an- 
nouncement by  not  a  few  of  the  American 
supporters  of  the  League.  Among  these 
same  people  there  seems  to  be  no  anathema 
quite  equal  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
We  are  quite  "old-fashioned"  in  America, 
"reactionary,"  "obscurantist,"  "stupid." 
We  are  now  in  a  place  of  "moral  isola- 
tion," wicked  as  it  is  "complete."  There 
is  no  hope  for  world  peace  outside  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  that  the  United 
States  is  not  a  member  of  that  organiza- 
tion is  a  "crime."  And  yet  I  gathered  the 
distinct  impression  that  the  persons  most 
responsible  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
League  are  not  over  solicitous  for  our 
membership.  Viscount  Eobert  Cecil  is 
quite  of  the  opinion  that  our  country  is 
"too  nationalistic"  at  present  to  become  a 
member  of  the  League.  At  the  moment 
our  membership  in  the  League  is  desired 
by  few,  if  any,  of  the  persons  responsible 
for  the  activities  of  that  organization. 

Geneva  has  no  doubt  of  the  importance 
to  her  of  the  work  going  on  within  her 


gates.  She  does  everything  she  can  to 
make  Geneva  attractive  and  profitable 
withal.  The  hotel-keepers,  the  tradesmen, 
street-car  conductors,  taxicab  drivers,  give 
one  the  impression  of  having  taken  special 
courses  of  instruction  in  service  and 
kindly  hospitality.  Geneva,  which  meant 
no  more  than  a  bridge  to  Julius  Caesar, 
and  a  place  that  permitted  the  burning  of 
Gruet  and  Servetus,  is  today  a  gracious 
hostess,  with  her  welcoming  hand  ex- 
tended to  all  the  world. 

To  most  people  of  our  day,  Geneva 
means  the  League  of  Nations.  And  the 
League  of  Nations  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
a  thing  of  no  importance.  True,  it  fails 
to  appeal  to  the  United  States,  to  Russia, 
to  Fascist  Italy,  and  indeed  to  many 
thoughtful  people  in  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  elsewhere.  While  Germany 
was  admitted  in  September,  Brazil  and 
Spain  have  withdrawn  from  the  League. 
The  great  organization  has  failed  in  many 
major  issues.  Problems  of  the  Pacific  and 
of  the  reduction  of  armaments  were 
settled  at  Washington;  of  reparations,  in 
London  and  Paris;  of  security,  at  Lo- 
carno; while  various  other  interests  have 
given  rise  to  the  Little  Entente  and  to 
various  special  treaties.  Business  interests 
are  just  now  attending  to  their  own  busi- 
ness directly  in  France,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, without  reference  to  the  League.  In 
spite  of  the  League,  the  spirit  of  nation- 
alism throughout  Europe  seem?  as  strong 
as  ever.  European  hatreds  and  divisions 
of  purpose,  fears  and  suspicions,  are  mak- 
ing it  quite  impossible  for  the  preparatory 
commission  on  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments to  get  anywhere  in  Geneva.  It  is 
difficult  to  escape  the  impression  that  one 
trouble  is  that  the  program  of  the  League 
is  too  ambitious.  Indeed,  some  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  League  frankly  con- 
fess that  the  League  is  undertaking  too 
much.  There  are  times  when  Geneva 
seems  to  think  so,  too. 

Let  us  list  some  of  the  tasks  which  the 
League  has  set  for  itself.  The  financial 
administration  of  the  League  is,  of  course, 
no  small  matter;  but,  that  would  be  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  work  of  any  in- 
ternational organization.  The  size  of  the 
works  already  begun  is  very  great.  There 
is  a  division  of  the  League  devoted  to 
legal  questions,  with  a  committee  of  ex- 
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perts  concerned  with  the  progressive  codi- 
fication of  international  law.  The  Coun- 
cil is  laboring,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Italian  Government,  toward  the  founda- 
tion and  maintenance  of  an  institute  for 
the  unification  of  private  law.  Other  legal 
questions  relate  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  covenant,  and  to  amend- 
ments to  that  instrument.  The  League  is 
concerned  with  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments, with  arbitration,  security,  and 
pacific  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes, and  with  the  private  manufacture 
of  arms.  Indeed,  the  League  issues  a 
yearbook  of  general  and  statistical  infor- 
mation regarding  the  armaments  of  the 
various  countries  and  is  planning  to  de- 
velop this  yearbook  to  include  industrial 
and  economic  resources  capable  of  being 
utilized  for  war.  Political  questions  with 
which  the  League  has  recently  been  faced 
relate  to  the  frontier  between  Turkey  and 
Iraq,  to  Memel,  to  the  dispute  between 
Bulgaria  and  Greece,  to  an  incident  which 
occurred  on  the  Polish-Lithuanian  fron- 
tier near  Kernava,  to  the  delimitation  of 
the  frontier  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
The  League  is  administering  matters  af- 
fecting the  peoples  in  the  Saar  Valley,  in 
the  free  city  of  Danzig,  and  in  the  terri- 
tory between  Greece  and  Turkey. 

But  these  are  only  a  beginning  in  any 
account  of  the  enormous  tasks  blocked  out 
and  undertaken  in  Geneva  by  the  diplo- 
mats this  jear  of  forty-eight  States.  Ee- 
call  the  six  committees  of  the  Assembly. 
The  first  committee  deals  with  legal  and 
constitutional  questions.  In  the  seventh 
Assembly,  meeting  in  September,  this 
committee  dealt  with  a  report  by  the 
Council  on  proposals,  declarations,  and 
suggestions  relative  to  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes ;  with  arbi- 
tration, security,  and  the  reduction  of 
armaments.  The  second  committee,  deal- 
ing with  technical  organizations,  had  be- 
fore it  the  wind-up  of  the  financial  recon- 
struction of  Austria  and  of  Hungary,  the 
work  for  the  Greek  and  Bulgarian  refu- 
gees, the  calling  of  an  international  eco- 
nomic conference,  not  to  mention  com- 
munications and  transit,  international 
health,  and  intellectual  co-operation. 
The  third  committee,  concerned  with  the 
reduction  of  armaments,  co-operated  with 


the  first  committee  in  the  interest  of  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes and  of  arbitration,  security,  and  the 
reduction  of  armaments.  The  fourth  com- 
mittee, concerned  with  the  budget  and 
financial  questions,  in  addition  to  the 
finances  of  the  League  as  such,  dealt  also 
with  the  budgets  of  the  international  labor 
organizations,  and  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice.  The  fifth 
committee  faces  social  and  general  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  protection  of  women  and 
children  in  the  Near  East,  the  traffic  in 
noxious  drugs,  Eussian  and  Armenian 
refugees.  The  sixth  committee  handles 
political  questions.  These  are  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Assembly. 

Furthermore,  simply  to  enumerate  these 
committees  gives  no  adequate  picture  of 
the  labors  undertaken  by  the  League. 
There  is  the  very  thorny  series  of  contro- 
versies over  the  protection  of  minorities 
in  Constantinople  and  Western  Thrace,  of 
Moslems  of  Albanian  origin  in  Greece,  of 
minorities  in  Upper  Silesia,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Eumania,  Turkey.  Then 
there  is  the  still  wider  area  of  interests 
arising  from  the  administration  of  man- 
dates in  Iraq,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Tan- 
ganyika, Euanda-Urundi,  and  many  other 
sections  of  the  world.  Then  there  are  the 
technical  organizations  directly  concerned 
this  year  with  commercial  arbitration,  the 
simplification  of  customs  formalities,  eco- 
nomic crises  and  unemployment,  unfair 
competition,  double  taxation,  and  tax  eva- 
sion. Then,  too,  there  is  the  work  of  pub- 
licity for  the  League,  including  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  to  young  people  on  the 
work  and  aims  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  League  is  interesting  itself  in  inter- 
national hydrography,  the  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  Africa,  in  air  navigation, 
international  municipal  co-operation,  the 
press.  In  short,  as  pointed  out  by  Vis- 
count Cecil  of  Chelwood,  the  work  of  the 
Council  alone  ranges  from  a  dispute  be- 
tween Greece  and  Bulgaria  to  the  reform 
of  the  calendar,  from  traffic  in  opium  to 
the  provision  of  swimming  baths  for  chil- 
dren. He  and  others  were  careful  to  re- 
mind the  Assembly  that  the  purposes  of 
the  League,  under  the  terms  of  the  Cove- 
nant, are  to  promote  international  co-oper- 
ation and  to  achieve  international  peace 
and  security.  Since  these  terms  are 
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somewhat  vague,  opinions  naturally  differ 
as  to  the  proper  functions  of  the  League. 
But  not  a  few  of  the  delegates  to  the  As- 
sembly expressed  to  me  their  fears  because 
of  the  drift  from  problems  of  international 
importance  to  those  of  a  purely  national 
character.  Notwithstanding  a  prevailing 
impression  that  Geneva  is  an  oasis  of  faith 
more  or  less  surrounded  by  a  desert  of 
skepticism  and  inaction,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  an  outstanding  need  of 
the  moment  is  to  define  and  restrict  the 
work  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  to  the 
purposes  clearly  within  the  sphere  of  the 
League. 


But  over  all  this  sits  Geneva,  a  bit 
anxious,  it  sometimes  seems,  that  the 
League  should  keep  going,  and  that  with- 
in the  walls  of  Geneva.  And  yet,  there 
are  Genevese  who  wish  the  League  were 
elsewhere,  who  fear  for  the  future  of  the 
civilization  that  is  theirs.  If  the  all-wise 
and  imperial  hotel  concierge  seems  to 
smile  considerately  at  the  intense,  nervous 
self-importance  of  some  of  the  crusaders, 
Geneva  ever  maintains  her  dignity  as  a 
hostess,  while  the  sunsets  come  and  go. 
Ever  and  anon  the  mists  arise,  and  there, 
some  forty  miles  across  the  foothills, 
stands  against  the  glories  of  Italian  skies 
the  everlasting  purity  that  is  Mont  Blanc. 


INDEBTEDNESS  OF  EUROPEAN  NATIONS 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  THEODORE  E.  BURTON 

Member  of  the  United  States  Congress,  of  the  American  Debt  Commission,  and 
President  of  the  American  Peace  Society 


WHEN  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War,  in  April,  1917,  it  was 
all  important  that  financial  relief  should 
be  extended  to  our  Allies,  whose  resources 
were  well-nigh  exhausted.  With  this  end 
in  view,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  successive  acts  of  legislation,  authorized 
loans  of  ten  billions  of  dollars  to  countries 
at  war  with  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  Near  the  close  of  the  war,  further 
acts  were  passed  authorizing  the  sale  of 
surplus  material  and  an  authorization  of 
$100,000,000,  to  be  advanced  to  needy 
peoples.  Still  further,  a  law  was  passed 
authorizing  the  sending  of  5,000,000  bar- 
rels of  flour  to  suffering  countries  of 
Europe.  Under  these  respective  statutes, 
the  sum  of  $9,600,000,000  was  advanced 
in  cash,  surplus  supplies  were  sold  to  the 
value  of  about  $600,000,000,  and  food- 
stuffs, etc.,  were  provided  of  the  value  of 
$140,000,000,  making  in  all  approximately 
$10,340,000,000  advanced  to  our  Allies. 
In  addition,  very  large  advances  for  relief 
were  made  by  private  benevolence  and 
from  the  National  Treasury,  including  a 
grant  of  $20,000,000  for  famine-striken 
regions  in  Eussia.  Under  these  various 
acts,  loans  or  advances  were  made  to 
twenty  nations.  Of  these,  two  are  out  of 
the  picture — Armenia,  which  if  it  ever 
had  a  government  does  not  have  one  now, 
received  an  advance  of  $12,000,000  and 


Eussia  of  $192,000,000.  The  Eussian 
Soviet  Government  repudiated  this  debt. 
Two  other  countries  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere were  given  amounts — Cuba  $10,- 
000,000,  which  has  been  repaid,  and  Nica- 
ragua $166,000,  most  of  which  has  been 
repaid. 

In  addition,  a  law  was  passed  granting 
a  moratorium  to  Austria,  to  which  coun- 
try about  $24,000,000  had  been  lent. 
This  extends  to  the  year  1943.  There  is 
still  a  further  debt,  trivial  in  amount,  of 
$26,000  for  advances  to  the  Bepublic  of 
Liberia. 

A  classification  of  these  loans  assumes 
very  considerable  importance,  discriminat- 
ing between  advances  prior  to  the  Armis- 
tice of  November  11,  1918,  and  those  after 
that  date.  Those  prior  to  November, 
1918,  were  presumably  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  and  were  utilized  largely  for 
payment  for  munitions  and  war  supplies. 
Those  after  November  11,  1918,  were 
largely  for  rehabilitation,  food,  and  relief. 
In  February,  1922,  an  act  was  passed  cre- 
ating what  was  called  a  World  War  For- 
eign Debt  Commission,  which  was  made 
up  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Mellon,  chairman;  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Hughes,  and,  later,  Mr.  Kellogg;  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hoover;  also 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
one  from  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 
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To  this  Commission,  later,  three  further 
members  were  added  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing it  non-partisan.  This  Commission 
was  authorized  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  countries  indebted  to  the  United 
States  and  to  make  settlements,  though 
the  statute  required  the  approval  of  their 
action  first  by  the  President  and  then  by 
Congress.  The  Commission  early  adopted 
certain  principles: 

1.  That  the  principal  sum  of  the  in- 
debtedness must  be  paid. 

2.  That    all    possible    leniency    be    ex- 
tended to  the  debtor  countries  in  the  way 
of  time  for  payment  and  rates  of  interest. 

3.  That,  in  fixing  rates  of  interest  and 
early  payments,  discrimination  should  be 
made  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
spective countries  to  pay. 

The  first  settlement  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  was  made  with  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1923,  under  which  her  indebted- 
ness, liquidated  at  $4,600,000,000  after 
computing  interest  and  payments,  was 
funded  for  a  period  of  62  years,  the  an- 
nual principal  payment  to  begin  with  $23,- 
000,000  and  the  last  payment,  at  the  end 
of  62  years,  to  be  $175,000,000.  The 
interest  for  the  first  10  years  was  fixed 
at  5  per  cent;  thereafter,  3~y2  per  cent; 
payments  to  be  made  semi-annually. 
There  were  certain  conditions  providing 
leniency  in  brief  postponements  of  pay- 
ments and  for  the  payment  of  installments 
of  indebtedness  in  United  States  Bonds. 
These  do  not  assume  fundamental  impor- 
tance. 

Soon  after,  a  settlement  was  made  with 
Finland  for  the  comparatively  small  sum 
of  approximately  $9,000,000  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  with  Great  Britain. 

Settlements  have  now  been  made  by  the 
Commission  with  all  countries  other  than 
Armenia,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Liberia, 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  Greece, 
the  principal  sum  of  whose  obligations 
amounts  to  $15,000,000.  The  settlement 
with  France,  which  was  liquidated  at  $4,- 
025,000,000,  has  been  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  awaits  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  and,  of  course,  by  the 
French  Government.  The  amounts  as 
liquidated  with  the  various  countries  are : 


Italy   $2,042,000,000 

Belgium   417,780,000 

Poland    178,560,000 

Czechoslovakia    115,000,000 


Rumania  . 
Jugoslavia 
Esthonia  . 
Lithuania 
Latvia  . . . 
Hungary  . 


44,590,000 

62,850,000 

13,830,000 

6,030,000 

5,775,000 

1,939,000 


All  the  settlements  have  been  made  on 
a  basis  of  62  years  in  which  to  pay.  In 
fixing  these  amounts  interest  and  pay- 
ments are  included.  If  the  payments  pro- 
vided are  computed  on  a  basis  of  4^  per 
cent,  the  usual  rate  paid  by  the  United 
States  on  government  bonds,  the  settle- 
ment with  Italy  stands  out  prominently. 
The  total  amount  which  Italy  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay,  beginning  with  annual  pay- 
ments of  $5,000,000  per  year,  would  ag- 
gregate only  26  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
her  indebtedness  over  a  period  of  62  years 
— that  is,  on  a  basis  of  4!/4  per  cent. 

To  Belgium  a  concession  was  made  in 
the  way  of  distinction  between  the  pre- 
Armistice  and  post-Armistice  debt,  the 
former  amounting  to  $171,800,000  and 
the  latter  $276,000,000,  including  inter- 
est. The  percentage  of  payments  made  by 
Great  Britain  on  the  basis  named  amounts 
to  81  per  cent. 

The  greatest  degree  of  commendation 
is  given  to  Great  Britain  in  the  United 
States  because  of  the  fact  that  she  was  the 
first  to  negotiate  a  settlement,  and,  fur- 
ther, because  the  payments  thus  far  have 
been  very  promptly  met,  without  utilizing 
any  of  the  concessions  provided  in  the 
agreement  except  the  very  natural  privi- 
lege of  payment  of  installments  in  bonds 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  made  an  elaborate 
study,  in  which  they  were  aided  by  ex- 
perts of  the  State,  Treasury,  and  Com- 
merce departments,  of  the  ability  of  the 
respective  countries  to  pay.  It  was  con- 
cluded that,  of  all  the  larger  countries, 
Italy,  by  reason  of  lack  of  natural  re- 
sources and  an  inevitable  balance  of  trade 
against  her  of  a  considerable  amount,  was 
entitled  to  the  greatest  degree  of  conces- 
sion. Regard  was  also  had  to  the  excep- 
tional sufferings  of  Belgium  as  well  as 
France,  though  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
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country  it  was  considered  that  her  wealth 
and  prospective  condition  made  payments 
possible  on  a  larger  scale  if  sufficient  time 
were  given  and  lenient  terms  in  rates  of 
interest  were  agreed  upon. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also,  in  the 
case  of  France,  that  of  her  indebtedness, 
$407,000,000  was  for  supplies,  upon  which 
there  was  a  prior  agreement  that  there 
should  be  5  per  cent  interest,  with  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  in  1929,  and  that  a 
very  considerable  share  of  the  total  indebt- 
edness is  for  advances  made  after  the  Arm- 
istice. Indeed,  if  the  rate  of  interest 
paid  by  France  on  her  domestic  bonds 
were  to  be  adopted,  the  total  amount  she 
is  expected  to  pay  would  be  barely  greater 
than  post-Armistice  advances. 

In  the  case  of  other  countries — Poland, 
Czecoslovakia,  and  those  owing  less 
amounts — it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  advances  made  were  after  peace  had 
been  practically  assured  by  the  Armistice 
of  November  11,  1918.  In  the  adjust- 
ment with  all  these  the  earlier  payments 
upon  principal  are  small  and  the  rate  of 
interest  in  earlier  years  very  low. 

The  accusation  has  been  made  that 
America  has  been  harsh  regarding  the 
terms  of  payment  agreed  upon.  The  fig- 
ures showing  the  very  substantial  con- 
cessions made  go  far  to  disprove  this ;  but, 
in  addition,  it  is  well  to  state  what  is  the 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  in  re- 
gard to  this.  Certain  persons  from  Amer- 
ica, especially  those  visiting  Europe,  while 
few  of  them  have  advocated  absolute  can- 
cellation, have  argued  that  greater  leni- 
ency should  have  been  shown  in  the  debt 
settlements  proposed  by  the  Commission. 
These,  however,  represent  but  a  very  small 
body  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States. 

The  following  may  be  summarized  as 
the  principal  reasons  why  payment  should 
be  insisted  upon,  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  all  due  leniency  should  be  extended: 

1.  International  obligations  to  other 
governments,  especially,  have  a  certain  de- 
gree of  sanction — I  may  say  of  sacredness. 
No  one  can  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
international  credit.  The  cancellation  or 
repudiation  of  debts  would  create  not 
merely  confusion  and  distress  in  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  nations  and  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  but,  what  is  quite  as 


dangerous,  would  seriously  impair  future 
development.  In  case  of  future  wars  or 
any  great  emergency,  if  these  debts  are 
not  to  be  paid  the  extension  of  credit  to 
the  nations  failing  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

2.  The   amounts   advanced   to    foreign 
countries  by  the  United  States  were  pro- 
vided by  loans  obtained  from  the  people, 
and  that  after  an  intensive  campaign  in 
which  all  classes  were  called  upon.     So 
far   was   this   carried   that  in  many  in- 
stances committees  were  chosen  and  fixed 
the  quota  that  each  citizen  should  sub- 
scribe.   Thus  the  advances  were  not  made 
from  an  abundance  of  revenue,  but  by  the 
action  of  the  United  States  in  becoming 
a  borrower  alike  with  her  foreign  debtors. 
The  officials  of  the  government  in  an  im- 
portant sense  may  be  regarded  as  trustees 
for  the  people  who  subscribed  to  these 
loans. 

3.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  na- 
tional indebtedness  and  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation existing  before  the  war,  the  increase 
both  of  indebtedness  and  of  taxation  is 
greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  al- 
most any  other  nation.    Prior  to  our  en- 
trance into  the  war,  our  total  indebted- 
ness  was  barely  $1,000,000,000;  at  one 
time  it  reached  $25,000,000,000,  and  that 
as  a  result  of  our  participation  in  the  war 
and  our  loans  to  foreign  countries.     Na- 
tional taxation  was  extremely  light,  but 
has  since  become  far  greater,  especially  in 
the  form  of  excess-profits  taxes  imposed 
during  and  for  a  time  after  the  war,  and 
income  taxes.     While  the  percentage  of 
revenue  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest 
and  debt  charges  is  not  so  high  as  in  other 
countries,  it  is  in  startling  contrast  to  the 
conditions  existing  before  the  war. 

4.  Again,  is  it  not  altogether  probable 
that,  in  case  of  entire  or  partial  cancella- 
tion, the  resources  which  otherwise  would 
be   applied   to   debt   payments   would   be 
utilized  for  the  expansion  of  military  and 
naval  establishments,  and  thus  create  an 
ever-present  threat  of  future  conflict  and 
destruction  ? 

5.  As  the  result  of  the  war,  the  United 
States  obtained  no  accessions  of  territory, 
and   indemnities   are   strictly   limited   to 
certain  damages  which  are  now  in  process 
of   settlement  under   a  joint   convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
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6.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
advances  from  America  were  made  after 
the  actual  close  of  war,  and  were  for  re- 
habilitation and  the  creation  of  new  enter- 
prises rather  than  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  time  of  great  emergency.  It  must 
be  stated  that  at  the  time  these  loans  were 
made  the  legislation  authorizing  them  and 
the  popular  expectation  alike  contem- 
plated payment. 

The  United  States  was  certainly  not 
subjected  to  the  same  imminent  dangers 
as  her  allies  and  large  indemnities  are  not 
expected  by  her.  It  can  assuredly  be 
claimed  for  the  United  States  that  mo- 
tives of  altruism  and  an  earnest  desire  for 
the  maintenance  of  liberty  and  justice 
were  largely  responsible  for  her  participa- 
tion in  the  war.  It  is  a  prevalent  notion 
that  the  United  States  gained  greatly  in 
wealth  by  reason  of  the  war.  The  balance- 
sheet,  setting  forth  on  one  side  the  profits 
on  sales  of  supplies  to  foreign  countries 
and  on  the  other  side  the  enormous  expen- 
ses of  the  United  States,  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  a  lack  of  preparation  entirely, 
disproves  this  idea. 

The  present  prosperity  in  the  United 
States,  which  does  not  extend  to  all  of  the 
farming  population  and  some  other  classes 
and  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  is  due  to 
progressive  improvements  inaugurated  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  war,  stimulated, 
of  course,  by  it,  but  greatly  accelerated 
by  a  rapid  development  in  the  last  two 
decades  or  more,  such  as  the  increase  of 
mass  production,  utilization  of  machinery, 
better  business  organization,  more  perfect 


utilization  of  natural  resources — in  fine, 
the  improvement  has  been  principally  due 
to  the  ingenuity  and  initiative  of  her 
people. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  in  the  United 
States  that  a  settlement  with  France  may 
be  concluded  at  an  early  date.  The  ques- 
tions involved  have  gone  beyond  the  Com- 
mission and  are  now  under  consideration 
by  Congress,  where  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  disposition  to  abate  from  the  terms 
agreed  upon  by  the  Debt  Commission  with 
the  duly  authorized  representatives  of 
France. 

There  is  the  most  intense  interest  in  the 
United  States  in  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions in  Europe.  The  point  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  most  ef- 
fective means  for  the  payment  of  debts 
and  the  restoration  of  the  economic  life 
of  the  nations  must  depend  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  disarmament  and  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  The  burden  of  preparation  for 
war  demoralizes  the  finances  of  nations 
and  spreads  a  withering  blight  everywhere. 

Every  move  now  made  by  diplomacy  or 
by  any  organization  for  peaceful  relations 
between  nations  should  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  those  who  look  for  a  better  fu- 
ture. There  are  certainly  hopeful  indica- 
tions. Movements  for  the  codification  and 
development  of  international  law  have 
awakened  earnest  attention  in  both  hem- 
ispheres, and  it  may  be  said  there  never 
was  a  time  when  moral  and  intellectual 
forces  were  more  aroused  for  the  preven- 
tion of  war  and  the  establishment  of  a 
rule  of  justice  and  cooperation  among  na- 
tions. 
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I^ODAY,  when  esoteric  cults  and  fancy 
religions  are  rife  in  the  world,  so  that 
it  is  even  possible  for  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  apparently  normal  people 
firmly  to  believe  that  within  two  years 
from  now  the  spirit  of  Christ  will  rein- 
carnate in  the  body  of  a  young  Hindu, 
it  may  be  not  unprofitable  to  contemplate 
that  enigmatic,  almost  unknown  figure 
whose  writings  and  teachings  have  pro- 
vided the  basis  of  so  much  of  modern 


"occult"  thought.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
Saint  Yves  D'Alveydre,  author  of  the 
"Mission  des  Juifs"  and  other  works. 

Joseph  Alexandre,  son  of  Guillaume 
Alexandre  St.  Yves,  was  born  in  Paris, 
on  March  26,  1842.  It  was  a  period  of 
singular  unrest  in  Europe.  The  echoes 
of  the  French  Eevolution  still  reverber- 
ated in  men's  minds,  and  during  his  life- 
time Saint  Yves  was  destined  to  see  three 
other  explosions — the  abortive  revolutions 
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of  1848  and  1905  and  the  war  of  1870— 
which,  after  his  death,  were  to  culminate 
in  the  World  War,  the  crumbling  of  three, 
if  not  four,  empires,  and  the  permanent 
shifting  of  the  emphasis  of  Western  civil- 
ization to  the  New  World. 

Saint  Yves  appears  to  have  been  a  diffi- 
cult child  to  handle,  for  it  is  recorded 
that  at  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  a  reformatory  at  Mettray.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  as  so  often  happens,  by  a 
strange  irony,  in  the  families  of  alienists, 
he  was  mentally  a  little  abnormal.  In 
any  case,  he  spent  two  years  there,  during 
which  he  came  under  the  influence  of  M. 
de  Metz,  who  first  directed  his  attention 
to  the  works  of  Fabre  D'Olivet,  his  ac- 
knowledged guide  and  master. 

At  the  end  of  his  two  years  Saint  Yves 
returned  to  college,  whence  he  passed  to 
the  Naval  School  at  Brest.  He  seems  not 
to  have  found  himself  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  Second  Empire,  for  in 
1864,  when  he  was  but  twenty-two,  he 
joined  the  group  of  revolutionaries  who 
lived  in  such  vocal  retirement  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey.  There  he  remained  un- 
til 1870,  when,  war  breaking  out,  he  put 
aside  all  other  considerations  and  joined 
the  army. 

No  particular  distinction  attended  his 
service  there,  which  was  in  one  of  the 
non-combatant  arms.  The  advent  of  the 
Third  Republic  brought  him,  however,  a 
minor  post  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior, not  calculated  to  do  much  toward  al- 
leviating his  poverty,  and  about  this  time 
there  is  a  coy  hint  regarding  some  sort 
of  a  libel  spread  about  him  by  a  vengeful 
woman,  inspired,  conventionally  enough, 
by  love  and  jealousy.  But  fate  advanced 
to  meet  him.  In  1878  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Countess  Keller,  nee 
Marie  Leczynska,  an  extraordinary  figure, 
destined  to  lift  him  from  his  former  ob- 
scurity, and  to  provide  him  with  rank, 
fortune,  and  fame. 

Saint  Yves  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  considerable  personal  fascination.  He 
had,  it  is  said,  "des  yeux  magnetiseurs," 
and  his  very  eccentricities  must  have  en- 
hanced his  charm  for  the  Countess,  her- 
self a  person  of  some  individuality,  to 
whom  history  accords  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  woman  in  France  to  enamel 


her  face.  The  Slav  temperament  has  al- 
ways been  attracted  by  the  fantastic,  and 
Saint  Yves  was  that  most  fantastic  of  all 
characters,  a  political  mystic.  He  might, 
in  fact,  be  termed  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ponent of  that  "applied  mysticism"  which 
is  the  leitmotif  of  the  careers  of  our  Mrs. 
Besants  and  Mahatma  Gandhis  today. 

In  any  case,  the  Countess  Keller  mar- 
ried him,  and  the  marriage  brought  him 
all  that  he  could  have  dreamed  of. 
Through  her  he  claimed  kinship  with  the 
royal  lines  of  Europe,  and  with  her  aid 
prepared  to  storm  the  hitherto-closed 
doors  of  "society."  As  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  his  entry  into  that  influential 
circle  which,  to  use  the  somewhat  cryptic 
words  of  his  biographer,  Charles  Bartel, 
"it  was  so  greatly  to  his  interest  to  attain," 
the  Countess  purchased  for  him  the  papal 
marquisate  of  Alveydre.  To  those  sour 
critics,  among  whom  were  probably  some 
of  the  more  earnest  of  his  ex-revolution- 
ary friends,  who  criticised  this  lapse  from 
pure  democracy,  it  was  explained  that 
such  decorations  were  no  more  than  the 
evening  clothes  without  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  appear  at  a  formal  dinner,  and 
quite  as  indispensable;  but  one  is  haunted 
by  the  suspicion  that  his  title  was  by  no 
means  disagreeable  to  Saint  Yves.  With 
his  wife  and  his  marquisate  he  lived  in 
what  is  described  as  "une  retraite  prin- 
ciere,"  a  small  house  in  the  Rue  Vernet, 
where,  it  is  said,  he  had  a  remarkable 
library,  filled  with  his  favorite  books  and 
the  instruments  of  his  mysterious  work. 
It  seems  that  Saint  Yves  vras  something 
of  an  inventor,  and  he  may  also  have  dab- 
bled a  little  in  alchemy. 

Meanwhile  he  was  able  to  publish  his 
books,  "La  Mission  des  Ouvriers"  and  "La, 
Mission  des  Souverains/'  and  by  1884, 
the  last  and  most  amazing  of  the  trilogy, 
"La  Mission  des  Juifs,"  had  reached  its 
fourth  edition. 

Saint  Yves  himself  seems  to  have  re- 
garded this  work  as  the  culminating  point 
of  his  political  and  religious  system.  Per- 
haps D'Israeli's  words,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, refer  directly  to  Saint  Yves'  book, 
best  sum  up  the  idea  underlying  it:  "The 
Jews  represent  the  Semitic  principle;  all 
that  is  spiritual  in  our  nature.  They  are 
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the  trustees  of  tradition  and  the  conserva- 
tors of  religion."* 

This  tradition  to  which  D'Israeli  al- 
ludes is  supposed  to  be  the  secret  doctrine 
for  whose  preservation  Moses  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  Jewish  nation.  Accord- 
ing to  Saint  Yves  and  other  writers,  this 
tradition  by  no  means  originated  with 
Moses.  For  centuries  before  him  it  had 
been  concealed  in  various  temples  in  the 
Himalayas  and  in  Egypt,  whence  it  was 
carried  to  Greece  by  Orpheus.  Moses  him- 
self was,  as  we  know,  a  priest  of  Isis; 
and  later,  after  his  murder  of  a  fellow 
Egyptian,  appears  to  have  received  fur- 
ther instruction,  if  not  direct  inspiration, 
from  Jethro,  the  Ethiopian,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  subsequently  married.  The  books 
of  Moses  are  said  to  contain,  under  a  veil 
of  esoteric  relation,  the  whole  of  his  eso- 
teric teaching. 

So  far,  undoubtedly,  Saint  Yves  fol- 
lowed directly  in  the  footsteps  of  Fabre 
IXOlivet,  whose  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
grammar,  the  first  published  in  Europe, 
gave  the  key  to  this  esoteric  meaning  of 
the  Mosaic  scriptures.  But  in  his  deduc- 
tions and  in  the  general  purport  of  his 
work  he  seems  to  differ  radically  from  his 
master. 

Fabre  D'Olivet' s  life  work,  the  sum  of 
his  thought,  is  most  clearly  expressed  in 
his  "Etat  Social  de  1'Homme,"  translated 
into  English  under  the  title  "Hermeneu- 
tic  Interpretation  of  the  Origin  and  So- 
cial State  of  Man."  In  this  book  D'Olivet 
explains  the  history  of  mankind  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  civilization  as  a  three- 
fold psychological  evolution,  correspond- 
ing to  a  similar  physiological  develop- 
ment. The  three  forces  acting  and  re- 
acting upon  man,  and  so  shaping  his  his- 
tory, are  termed  destiny,  will,  and  Provi- 
dence, corresponding  to  the  animal,  the 
emotional,  and  the  intellectual  stages  of 
his  physical  evolution.  In  the  light  of 
the  interplay  and  the  successive  domina- 
tion and  opposition  of  these  forces, 
D'Olivet  revalues  the  meaning  of  history 
and  suggests  that  the  aim  of  human  pro- 
gression is  their  ultimate  harmonization. 
This,  he  feels,  will  more  probably  be 
achieved  by  the  white  race  of  the  North 
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than  by  any  other,  though  the  evolution- 
ary process  will  necessarily  be  very  long. 

There  is  nothing  of  this  in  Saint  Yves' 
point  of  view.  Far  from  seeing  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race  as  an  evolutionary 
process,  scientifically  and  metaphysically 
speaking — a  slow  but  definite  progression 
upward,  with  all  its  concomitants  of  ebb 
and  flow,  mutation  and  discard — he  takes 
it  from  what  he  himself  terms  the  Judeo- 
Christian  standpoint  of  a  fall  from  grace 
and  a  long  struggle  to  return  to  that  fair 
state  of  original  blessedness.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  fall,  which  has  never  been  a 
fundamentally  Aryan  idea,  does  not  enter 
into  Fabre  D^Olivet's  system,  whereas  it 
is  explicit  in  that  of  Saint  Yves,  as  a 
brief  summary  of  his  historical  argument 
readily  shows. 

According  to  this,  one  Earn,  a  Druid 
priest,  revolting  against  the  bloody  ex- 
cesses of  the  priestesses,  went  into  exile, 
taking  with  him  a  number  of  followers. 
Eventually,  conquering  as  he  went,  he 
reached  India,  from  whence  he  established 
a  universal  empire,  based  upon  divine  au- 
thority, vested  in  himself,  which  Saint 
Yves  calls  the  Law  of  Ram  and  also  the 
Law  of  the  Lamb.  For  a  time  the  millen- 
nium reigned.  But,  as  in  Persian  thought 
we  find  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  in  perpet- 
ual conflict,  so,  according  to  Saint  Yves, 
we  find  the  Law  of  Earn,  or  divine  au- 
thority, constantly  opposed  by  the  Law 
of  the  Bull,  or  Nimrodism,  typifying 
Force  and  purely  political  government. 
Thus,  after  the  death  of  Earn,  a  schism 
arose,  led  by  one  of  his  family,  the  Prince 
Irshou,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  Authority  by  Force.  The  faithful  in- 
heritors of  the  Law  of  Ram,  whom  Saint 
Yves  calls  "Lamaites,"  retired  to  the 
Himalayas,  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and 
elsewhere,  closed  their  doors,  and  the  long 
fight  began. 

To  disentangle  Saint  Yves'  multifari- 
ous details  would  be  an  almost  hopeless 
task.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Babylon,  Rome, 
and  the  inheritors  of  Rome  today  repre- 
sent the  rule  of  Force,  whereas  through 
Moses  the  Jewish  nation  has  inherited  the 
Law  of  Authority,  and  its  mission  is  to 
give  this  to  the  world  and  to  assist  in  its 
political  and  religious  reestablishment. 
Alluding  to  Christ,  Saint  Yves  says,  spe- 
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cifically,  that  he  was  trained  and  initiated 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  teach- 
ing of  Moses  and  spreading  it  among  the 
non-Jewish  populations.  In  Saint  Yves' 
eyes,  Judaism  and  Christianity  must  unite 
to  form  what  he  calls  Judeo-Christianity, 
expressly  for  the  establishment  of  this  law, 
which  necessarily  overthrows  all  the  mod- 
ern political  and  social  systems. 

So  much  for  the  historical  and  propa- 
gandist section  of  the  book.  Up  to  this 
point  it  is  nothing  but  an  amusing,  and 
rather  wild,  hodge-podge  of  theory  and 
fantasy.  When  we  reach  the  actual  de- 
tails of  the  new  governmental  organiza- 
tion, however,  we  are  confronted  by  some 
rather  startling  coincidences. 

How,  then,  is  this  Law  of  Authority  to 
be  administratively  organized?  Saint 
Yves  expresses  it  as  "government  by  syn- 
archy,"  the  latter  word  signifying,  he 
states,  the  rule  of  principle.  It  is,  of 
course,  derived  from  the  Greek  roots  8av 
and  «6/c/A,  meaning  literally  "rule  with/' 
by  which  is  probably  implied  "rule  by  as- 
sembly." The  term  is  rather  a  bastard 
one,  and  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  Saint 
Yves  did  not  use  something  a  little  more 
directly  and  more  exactly  expressive  of 
his  meaning,  such  as  "synedrium.w 

This  government  by  synarchy  is  trini- 
tarian  in  composition,  civil  and  military 
power,  or  king  and  legislature,  being  in 
the  ultimate  analysis  subordinate  to  Au- 
thority, vested  in  what  seems  to  be  a 
sacerdotal  group  composed  of  initiates, 
apparently  priests.  The  latter  body,  or 
council,  is  not  elective,  but  self-perpetuat- 
ing. In  other  words,  government  by  syn- 
archy resolves  itself  into  theocracy,  pure 
and  simple.  The  group  of  initiates,  says 
Saint  Yves,  would  be  given  possession  of 
the  secrets  of  natural  magic,  and  the  like, 
now  closely  guarded  in  the  East. 

It  sounds  all  very  Utopian,  if  rather  de- 
pressing to  the  Western  mind;  but  now 
we  come  upon  a  striking  prediction,  con- 
sidering the  date  at  which  the  books  were 
written,  for  in  the  Mission  des  Souverains 
Saint  Yves  outlines  the  plan  for  the  Per- 
manent World  Court,  and,  more  interest- 
ing yet,  in  the  Mission  des  Juifs,  almost 
exactly  that  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
These  two  are  to  form  the  structure  of 
the  superstate  he  advocates,  whose  basis 
is  the  Mosaic  tradition.  The  salient 
points  of  the  latter  plan,  as  he  outlines 
it,  are  as  follows: 


1.  Preambule :  The  peace  of  Christ  can 
not  be  made  by  diplomats,  soldiers,  and 
belligerent  powers  only.     In  Europe  and 
France  these  must  remain  in  their  proper 
places,   while   the   Judeo-Christian   peace 
is  made  by  representatives  of  all  the  pow- 
ers duly  qualified  for  that  puropse. 

2.  These  representatives  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Judeo-Christian  cults,  including 
Freemasonry,    the    universities,    and    the 
economic  syndicates. 

3.  The  European  congress  so  made  up 
shall  choose  for  its  deliberations  the  capi- 
tal of  a  small  power,  as  centrally  situated 
as  possible. 

4.  There    are    provisions    for    solemn 
opening  of  the  sessions. 

5.  Daily  reports  in  extenso,  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  telegraph  to  every  country. 

6.  All  litigious  questions,  such  as  the 
reconstruction  of  Poland,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
etc.,  shall  be  remitted  to  the  decision  of 
this  "plenary  assembly  of  all  the  Judeo- 
Christian    nations,   each   of   which   shall 
have  equal  vote — that  is,  one  in  each  coun- 
cil." 

7.  International  European  law  shall  be 
constituted    in    a    general    government, 
above  the  executive  force,  with  three  pow- 
ers, social,  permanent,  and  armed  sanc- 
tions for  the  small  powers,  paid  for  by 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

8.  Then  disarmament  of  the  great  pow- 
ers may  begin,  leaving  only  the  necessary 
minimum  for  colonial  and  internal  police. 
This  agreement  is  to  be  signed  in  advance 
by  the  reigning  heads  of  Europe,  possibly 
constrained  to  it  by  a  dictator  after  a  war. 
When  this  organization  is  working,  the 
reconstruction    of   ancient   African    and 
Asiatic  nations  may  be  undertaken,  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  help  of 
all  the  Judeo-Christian  peoples,  and  the 
reconstruction    of   the   Jewish    kingdom, 
which  shall  extend  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates. 

At  the  time  the  Mission  des  Juifs  was 
written,  which  Saint  Yves  himself  states 
to  have  been  in  1862,  the  author  envis- 
aged Prince  Bismarck  as  the  possible  Dic- 
tator of  Europe  by  force  of  arms — a  pre- 
diction which  was,  it  will  be  remembered, 
very  nearly  accomplished  through  the 
wars  of  1864  and  1870. 

That  considerable  interest  was  aroused 
by  the  "Mission  des  Juifs"  seems  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  about  3884  or  1885 
Saint  Yves  was  presented  to  the  President 
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of  the  Republic  by  his  friend,  Senator 
Milhet-Fontarabie.  Following  this  he 
was  visited  by  a  strange  Hindu,  described 
as  a  "pandit-guru,"  the  literal  translation 
of  which  would  be  "priest-professor,"  who 
told  him  that  his  book  had  been  read  with 
much  satisfaction  in  India  and  who 
stayed  with  him  for  some  time  in  order 
to  "complete  his  initiation."  This  pandit 
is  said  to  have  taught  Saint  Yves  an  an- 
cient tongue,  hitherto  unknown  to  white 
men,  called  Vattan.  Just  who  this  pandit 
was  or  what  he  represented  is  slightly 
mysterious,  but  Vattan  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  three  or  four  root  languages  of 
Southern  India.  It  was  in  Southern  In- 
dia that  the  cults  of  Rama  and  of  Krishna 
originated  at  about  the  same  time,  toward 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
former  having  been  founded  by  Rama- 
nuja,  whose  headquarters  were  situated 
in  the  Temple  of  Yadavagiri,  Mysore. 
This  Rama  had,  of  course,  very  little  con- 
nection with  the  principal  personage  of 
the  Ramayana,  with  whom  Saint  Yves 
appears  to  have  confused  him.  But,  from 
the  historical  point  of  view,  the  latter  was 
perhaps  too  enthusiastic  a  doctrinaire  to 
be  entirely  reliable  as  to  his  facts. 

The  pandit,  however,  inspired  him  to 
add  a  fourth  book  to  his  series,  the  "Mis- 
sion des  Indes,"  which  had  a  curious  fate. 
It  was  printed  and  ready  for  issue  when 
the  author  received  a  message  to  the  effect 
that  the  time  for  its  publication  was  un- 
propitious.  Drastically  enough,  he  de- 
stroyed every  copy  save  one,  which  was 
found  among  his  belongings  after  his 
death,  in  1909. 

With  the  close  of  the  19th  century 
Saint  Yves'  fortunes  turned  again.  He 
died  at  Versailles  on  February  5,  1909, 
quite  poor  and  a  widower. 

Some  curious  questions  remain  to  be 
solved  in  connection  with  his  works.  Ac- 
cording to  Saint  Yves'  own  statements, 
all  three  books  of  his  famous  trilogy  were 
written  between  1862  and  1864,  though 
they  were  not  published  until  much  later. 
Of  their  kind,  they  are  monumental.  The 
Missions  des  Juifs  alone  comprises  nearly 
a  thousand  pages  of  print.  But  in  1862 
Saint  Yves  was  only  twenty,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  youth  of  twenty 
could  have  written  three  such  volumes  in 
two  years.  Even  if  he  were  a  genius,  cap- 
able of  the  most  extraordinary  feats  of 


physical  endurance  and  energy,  how  could 
he  have  had  time  to  collect  his  material 
in  the  interval  between  15,  when  he  first 
studied  Fabre  D'Olivet,  and  20?  It  is 
true  that  he  was  accused  of  plagiarism 
from  his  master;  but  there  exists  a 
pamphlet  defending  him  against  this 
charge,  published  by  the  Isis  branch  of  the 
French  Theosophical  Society,  in  which  it 
is  claimed  that  Saint  Yves'  "original  re- 
searches in  many  languages"  carried  him 
much  further  than  D'Olivet,  and  brought 
him  nearer  to  the  truth. 

Saint  Yves  himself,  at  the  end  of  the 
Mission  des  Juifs,  refers  to  his  "initia- 
tion" at  the  age  of  19,  though  he  does 
not  say  into  what.  In  fact,  in  other  parts 
of  the  book  he  disclaims  membership  in 
any  group  or  association.  But  many  of 
his  statements  about  himself  are  some- 
what difficult  to  follow,  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  states  in  the  preface  that  though 
he  has  not  a  drop  of  Jewish  blood  in  his 
veins,  yet  he  is  one  of  them. 

The  conception  of  Judeo-Christianity  as 
the  keystone  and  principal  factor  in  the 
making  of  a  new  world-state  was  not,  it 
must  be  noted,  unknown  to  thinking  men 
of  Saint  Yves'  time.  D'Israeli,  in  his 
preface  to  "Coningsby,"  written  in  1849, 
utters  the  following  significant  words: 
"The  church  is  a  sacred  corporation  for 
the  promulgation  and  maintenance  in  Eu- 
rope of  certain  Asian  principles  which, 
although  local  in  their  birth,  are  of  divine 
origin  and  of  universal  and  eternal  appli- 
cation. In  asserting  the  paramount  char- 
acter of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  and  the 
majesty  of  the  theocratic  principle,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  ascend  to  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  to  meet,  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  a  critical  and  compara- 
tively enlightened  age,  the  position  of 
that  race  who  were  the  founders  of  Chris- 
tianity. .  .  .  The  Jews  were  looked 
upon  in  the  middle  ages  as  an  accursed 
race,  the  enemies  of  God  and  man,  the 
especial  foes  of  Christianity.  No  one,  in 
those  days,  paused  to  reflect  that  Chris- 
tianity was  founded  by  the  Jews;  that  its 
divine  author  in  his  human  capacity  was 
a  descendant  of  King  David;  that  his 
doctrines  avowedly  were  the  completion, 
and  not  the  change,  of  Judaism." 

This  doctrine  of  the  theocratic  princi- 
ple in  government  was  also  enunciated  by 
Moses  Hess  in  1864,  and  the  Mosaic  tra- 
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dition  is  to  be  found  among  the  Rosicru- 
cians  and  various  so-called  "occult"  so- 
cieties of  the  period. 

In  order,  however,  to  bring  the  Aryan 
history  and  philosophy  into  line  with  Mo- 
saicism,  Saint  Yves  was  obliged  to  do 
considerable  violence  to  the  former.  Both 
in  his  statements  and  in  his  interpreta- 
tions he  is  singularly  inaccurate.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  he  found  some 
of  his  sources  in  Southern  India,  where 
Dravidian  and  Phoenician  influences  have 
had  an  inevitable,  if  unconscious,  effect 
upon  the  purity  of  the  original  Aryan  con- 
ceptions. Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact 
remains  that  one  of  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  the  Aryan  and  the  non- 
Aryan  mentality  lies  precisely  in  this  ques- 
tion of  the  theocratic  principle  in  govern- 
ment. 

Among  the  first  white  conquerors  of 
India  the  king,  qua  king,  as  well  as  the 
head  of  the  family,  qua  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, was  priest,  whereas  it  is  among  the 
non-Aryan  races  that  the  high  priest,  qua 
high  priest,  is  head  of  the  state — a  very 
real  distinction. 

For  years  the  basis  of  internal  dissen- 
sions among  the  Aryans,  which  culmi- 
nated in  wars,  lay  in  the  attempt  of  a 
priestly  caste,  which  came  into  being 
some  time  after  the  conquest,  to  usurp  the 
position  and  privileges  of  rulership  per- 
taining to  the  kshattrya,  or  warrior  class, 
and  to  take  precedence  of  the  latter.  The 
priests  won,  probably  after  the  Aryan 
blood  had  become  weakened  by  that  of 
darker  races;  but  traces  of  this  dispute 
still  exist,  especially  among  the  Rajputs, 
who  claim  the  purest  Aryan  descent. 

How  fundamental  a  part  of  the  Aryan 
mentality  this  feeling  is  may  be  illus- 
trated, again,  by  the  fact  that  in  England, 
under  Henry  VIII  and  under  Elizabeth, 
the  same  attempt  at  usurpation  of  the 
royal  prerogative  led  to  the  break  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was 
the  one  concession  Elizabeth,  who  was  no 
Calvinist  and  had  little  sympathy  with 
Protestantism  as  we  know  it,  could  not 
and  dared  not  make  throughout  all  her 
long  negotiations;  and  to  this  day  the 
same  sentiment  is  strong  among  the  Eng- 
lish people. 

It  would  seem  as  though  all  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  the  theocratic  idea  is 


peculiar  to  peoples  of  non-Aryan  origin, 
whose  religious  attitude,  as  Leon  Simon 
so  clearly  expresses  it,  is  national  rather 
than  individual. 

How  much  selection  among  the  facts 
of  history  has  to  be  done  by  those  who 
adopt  the  Mosaic  tradition,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Mission  des  Juifs,  is  rather  amusingly 
shown  by  a  naive  remark  on  the  part  of 
Edmond  Schure,  whose  books  are  largely 
based  on  those  of  Saint  Yves.  Writing  in 
L'Evolution  Divine,  he  explains  that  he 
says  nothing  about  Buddha  because  he 
does  not  belong  to  the  scheme  of  things, 
so  to  speak.  Buddha,  a  prince  of  pure 
Aryan  descent,  led  a  revolt  against  the 
priesthood,  and  in  pure  Buddhism,  an  in- 
tensely individual  faith,  no  such  caste  ex- 
ists. 

Whether  there  is  anything  to  be  said 
for  the  implications  of  the  term  "Judeo- 
Christianity,"  and  the  claim  that  Jesus 
intended  to  complete  and  spread  the  Mo- 
saic teachings,  is  also  a  question.  Cer- 
tainly no  justification  for  such  a  state- 
ment can  be  found  either  in  the  words 
of  Christ  or  in  his  teachings.  If,  as  is 
often  claimed,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Essenian  sect,  then  his  teaching  was,  if 
Renan's  statement  regarding  the  Essenes 
has  any  foundation,  of  Buddhist  origin. 
Undoubtedly,  wherever  it  was  most  novel 
to  the  Jews,  it  approached  very  closely  to 
the  doctrines  of  Buddha — a  fact  of  which 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  affords  the  most 
striking  example.  But,  fascinating  as  a 
discussion  of  this  subject  may  be,  it  is 
hardly  within  the  purview  of  the  present 
article. 

Of  the  value  of  Saint  Yves'  work  to 
the  modern  political  student  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  for  in  it  he  will  find,  as  I 
have  tried  to  show,  theories  and  systems 
which  are  now  the  subject  of  hot  debate 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 
For  those  who  are  interested  in  the  reli- 
gio-occult  developments  of  the  day,  Saint 
Yves"  influence  cannot  be  overlooked.  It 
seems  to  pervade  such  groups  as  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

Above  all,  it  throws  a  dramatic  search- 
light upon  what  was  passing  in  the  minds 
of  men  during  that  amazing  period  be- 
tween 1840  and  1890,  when  a  current  was 
set  going  whose  direct  results  we  are  now 
witnessing  on  the  one  hand  in  Russia  and 
on  the  other  in  the  attempt  at  a  federation 
of  the  States  of  Europe. 
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T7~IEWED  historically,  the  idea  of  a 
V  federated  Europe  is  by  no  mean  en- 
tirely new.  Fundamentally,  the  germ  of 
such  notion  is,  of  course,  contained  in  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Roman 
Csesars,  the  Catholic  Theocracy,  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  Napoleon.  True  it 
is,  to  be  sure,  that  all  of  these  various 
ambitions  differ  considerably  among 
themselves.  The  aims,  scopes,  methods, 
and  results  of  no  two  of  them  are  exactly 
alike.  And  yet,  whatever  their  prominent 
discrepancies,  they  are,  nevertheless,  all 
characterized  by  at  least  one  common  ele- 
ment: They  sought  to  impress  upon  a 
more  or  less  loosely  connected  union  of 
European  nations  a  centralized  governing 
authority.  Superimposed  by  force  and  en- 
tirely oblivious  of  the  rights  of  minorities, 
such  central  authority,  in  the  attempt  to 
crush  dissenting  nationalities,  soon  be- 
came disagreeably  despotic,  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  usually  turned 
out  to  be  the  weaver  of  its  own  death 
shroud. 

When  the  Italian  ex-premier,  Francesco 
Nitti,  in  his  new  book,  "Peace,"  and  more 
recently  Chauncey  Depew,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  birthday,  optimistically  referred  to 
the  United  States  of  Europe,  neither  of 
them,  the  present  writer  feels  certain,  had 
in  mind  this  antiquated  type  of  European 
centralization.  Both  of  them  were  think- 
ing rather  of  a  government  patterned 
somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  which  state  and 
federal  powers  are  defined  and  differen- 
tiated. The  United  States  of  Europe,  ac- 
cordingly, would  be  a  federation  of  States 
in  which  matters  of  general  European  in- 
terest and  concern  would  be  subject  to 
central  or  federal  control,  whereas  ques- 
tions merely  national  in  scope  would  be 
left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  particular 
nation  involved. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  various  plans  aim- 
ing to  establish  a  European  confederation 
have  in  the  past  been  theoretical  rather 
than  practical,  nevertheless  the  funda- 
mental purpose  behind  most  of  these 
plans  seems  no  longer  to  be  merely  a 


Utopian  dream.  Not  only  is  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  so-called  pan-Europeans  daily 
increasing,  but  definite  steps  have  actually 
been  undertaken  to  bring  about  the  even- 
tual establishment  of  the  United  States 
of  Europe. 

In  the  first  place,  several  societies  have 
been  organized  throughout  Europe  with 
the  avowed  and  ostensible  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating propaganda  in  the  interests  of 
the  proposed  confederation.  Of  such  or- 
ganizations the  Pan  European  Union, 
with  headquarters  at  Vienna,  is  probably 
the  most  influential. 

The  first  public  pronouncement  suggest- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  European  con- 
federation   was    probably    made    by    the 
French  ex-Premier,   Herriot,   during  his 
incumbency  in  office.     The  Frenchman's 
suggestion,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  was  soon 
to  receive  the  eulogistic  endorsement  of 
Stresemann,  Germany's  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  at  that  time.     The  fact  that 
these  two  more  or  less  practical  statesmen 
expressed  a  favorable  attitude  towards  the 
idea  of  a  united  Europe  not  only  augurs 
well  for  the  future,  but  also  is  actual  proof 
that  supporters  of  the  proposed  project  are 
to  be  found  not  alone  among  the  academic 
theorists.    The  statements  of  Herriot  and 
Stresemann  sounded  a  tremendous  tocsin 
throughout  Europe  and  served  to  focus  at- 
tention upon  the  pan-European   idea  as 
nothing  had  heretofore.     Very  likely  the 
most  important  step  yet  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  protagonists  of  the  United  States 
of  Europe  is  the  convocation  of  the  first 
pan-European  congress  scheduled  for  the 
present  year.     Undoubtedly  this  conven- 
tion will  do  much  to  bring  the  various 
purposes    of   the    pan-Europeans    into    a 
somewhat  clearer  light. 

That  the  various  European  nations 
must  in  time  reach  some  kind  of  definite 
understanding  based  upon  principles  more 
satisfactory  than  those  underlying  secret 
treaties  and  military  or  commercial  alli- 
ances seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of 
Europe's  foremost  thinkers.  Continuance 
of  Europe's  traditional  politics,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  in  the  end  result  in  another 
war,  with  consequences  infinitely  more 
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direful  and  catastrophic  than  those  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  the  last  European  con- 
flict. The  necessity,  moreover,  of  being 
prepared  for  such  a  struggle  entails  a  tre- 
mendous economic  burden  which  even  a 
successful  war  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
compensate.  Adequate  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion is  the  present  financial  plight  of 
the  victorious  Allies. 

It.  is,  furthermore,  pointed  out  by  care- 
ful students  of  European  affairs  that  the 
more  Europe  is  inclined  to  cling  to  its 
old  ways,  the  more  dependent  it  will  be- 
come upon  other  continents.  Especially  in 
an  economic  sense  does  this  contention 
seem  to  be  significant.  While  the  present 
writer  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  sinis- 
ter prediction  which  presumes  to  prophesy 
the  eventual  destruction  of  the  European 
peoples,  yet  in  the  event  of  their  adherence 
to  their  traditional  policies,  there  seems 
to  be  much  cause  indeed  for  serious  con- 
cern. 

What  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  with 
regard  to  the  pan-European  movement  is 
the  fact  that  a  definite  program  has  been 
set  up.  In  other  words,  the  realization 
has  finally  dawned  that  wishes  alone,  de- 
sirable as  these  may  often  be,  are  after 
all  only  beggars  on  horseback,  and  that 
to  bring  about  a  European  confederation 
a  great  deal  of  definite  action  becomes 
necessary.  What  is  probably  the  clearest 
as  well  as  concisest  statement  of  purposes 
yet  set  forth  is  that  formulated  by  the 
Pan  European  Union.  This  organization 
sees  in  the  proposed  establishment  of  the 
European  United  States  (1)  a  preventive 
against  war,  (2)  a  way  towards  eventual 
disarmament,  (3)  the  promulgation  of  a 
European  Monroe  Doctrine,  (4)  the  neu- 
tralization of  Europe  in  the  event  of  a  war 
involving  other  continents  or  geographical 
groups,  (5)  a  means  of  assuring  Europe 
of  its  power  to  compete  economically  with 
foreign  interests,  (6)  an  effective  weapon 
to  combat  the  spread  of  disgruntled 
radicalism. 

Incidentally,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Pan  European  Union  is  a  staunch 
opponent  of  Bolshevism.  Moreover,  like 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  United 
States  of  Europe  would  guarantee  to  the 
various  component  States  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  local  freedom.  This  respect  for  in- 
dividual nationalities  is  refreshingly  dif- 


ferent from  the  older  idea  of  European 
centralization,  based  upon  conquest  and 
operated  by  force. 

Opposed  to  the  plan  of  a  federated 
Europe  are  many  factors.  There  are,  in 
the  first  place,  the  multifarious  influences 
of  nationalism,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
a  mild  and  salutary  patriotism  to  crass 
and  selfish  chauvinism.  The  doctrines  of 
communism,  too,  are  in  sharp  conflict 
with  the  ideals  of  a  federated  Europe, 
since  the  latter  type  of  government  would 
not  disestablish  private  ownership  nor 
abolish  capitalism.  A  certain  measure  of 
opposition  is  also  to  be  expected  on  the 
part  of  the  various  military  organizations, 
since  the  creation  of  a  united  Europe 
would,  of  course,  obviate  the  necessity  for 
any  considerable  soldiery.  The  most 
powerful  and  stubborn,  and  perhaps  also 
the  most  dangerous,  resistance  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  expected  on  the  part  of  those 
industrialists  who  are  now  deriving  the 
major  share  of  their  profits  by  the  pro- 
tecting grace  of  a  beneficent  tariff.  The 
federative  character  of  pan-Europe  would 
wipe  out  existing  customs  lines,  and  thus 
make  the  sale  of  goods  dependent  upon 
their  inherent  quality  and  lowness  of  price 
rather  than  upon  favorable  tariff  protec- 
tion. 

Of  this  quartet  of  factors  tending  to  op- 
pose the  establishment  of  a  federal  union 
of  European  States,  communism  and 
militarism,  although  undoubtedly  formid- 
able obstacles,  are,  nevertheless,  not  insur- 
mountable. They  are  probably  the 
weakest  links  in  the  chain  of  opposition. 
Nationalism  is  a  more  dangerous  foe,  since 
its  appeal  is  to  man's  deep-rooted  instincts 
and  emotions.  Without  a  doubt,  much 
time  and  energy  will  have  to  be  consumed 
before  national  prejudices  are  finally  set 
aside.  However,  the  ulcer  of  nationalism 
is  not  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  removed. 
The  United  States  of  America  is  brilliant 
testimony  of  the  fact  that  a  people  may  be 
heterogeneous  in  composition  and  yet 
possess  common  purposes  and  ideals.  The 
little  Alpine  Republic  of  Switzerland  ex- 
emplifies an  important  exception  to  the 
time-honored  contention  that  differences 
in  language  and  religion,  and  even  in 
race,  are  perforce  a  barrier  to  concerted 
action. 
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The  strongest  and  most  indomitable  of 
the  several  opponents  of  the  idea  of  a  fed- 
eralized  Europe  are  without  doubt  the  in- 
dustrialists, who,  in  this  particular  case 
at  least,  have  much  to  lose  and  little  or 
nothing  to  gain.  Facing  economic  dis- 
aster through  the  eventual  inauguration  of 
free  trade  among  the  various  European 
nations,  this  group  may  be  expected  to 
fight  a  grim  and  desperate  battle  against 
pan-Europe.  Before  they  relinquish  any 
of  their  present  material  prosperity,  the 
industrialists  will  bring  into  play  every 
atom  of  their  untold  resources,  which,  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid,  are  considerable. 

Aided,  moreover,  by  their  almost  un- 
limited economic  power,  the  industrialists 
are  intrenched  in  a  decidedly  strategic 
position  and  wield  powerfully  effective 
weapons.  What  this  group  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do  in  order  to  retain  their  pres- 
ent advantages  has  been  ably  depicted  by 
Dr.  Richard  Calergi,  one  of  the  most  ca- 
pable spokesmen  of  the  new  European 
idea.  "They  will,"  he  thinks,  'Tray  the 
newspapers  and  draw  them  into  the  service 
of  their  struggle;  they  will  command 
books  and  articles  written  by  economists, 
who  will  seek  to  prove  that  free  trade 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  portends  the 
doom  of  Europe ;  they  will  attempt  to  ex- 
cite England  against  the  idea  of  a  pan- 
European  union ;  they  will  support  nation- 
alists and  militarists  and  speak  about 
'national  honor.' >;  .  .  . 

Besides  these  various  impediments  in- 
terfering with  the  organization  of  the 
United  States  of  Europe,  at  least  three 
further  perplexing  problems  must  be  at- 
tacked and  solved  before  any  real  progress 
can  be  made.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  determine  satisfactorily  the 
relationship  of  Great  Britain  to  any  forth- 
coming European  confederation.  The 
same  question  will  also  have  to  be  settled 
with  regard  to  Russia.  And,  finally,  the 
matter  of  the  numerous  European  colonies 
lying  outside  of  Europe  must  receive  con- 
sideration. 

Concerning  the  problem  of  England, 
the  proponents  of  the  pan-European  idea 
are  at  present,  so  to  say,  divided  into  two 
camps.  There  are  those  who  favor  the  in- 
clusion of  Great  Britain  in  the  United 
States  of  Europe.  There  are  also  those 
who  strenuously  object  to  such  inclusion. 


The  former  group  cannot  conceive  of  a 
United  States  of  Europe  without  England. 
For  them  England  is  geographically  an 
important  part  of  the  European  continent. 
Racially,  culturally,  and  historically,  the 
island  kingdom  has  much  in  common  with 
the  European  mainland.  Furthermore,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  England  is  a  nation 
rich  and  powerful,  capable  of  bestowing 
upon  any  contemplated  European  federa- 
tion that  all-important  and  necessary 
touch  of  prestige  and  dignity  which  in 
the  event  of  the  exclusion  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  conspicuously  lacking.  Those 
objecting  to  the  admission  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  the  pan-European  federation, 
while  admitting  the  force  and  significance 
of  all  these  arguments,  nevertheless  point 
to  some  very  practical  reasons  for  their 
standpoint.  They  perceive  in  the  British 
realm  an  empire  so  vast  and  so  scattered 
that  in  truth  the  sun  has  been  said  never 
to  set  upon  British  domain.  Considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  square  miles  and 
number  of  population,  the  British  realm 
would  be  larger  than  the  rest  of  Europe, 
exclusive  of  Russia.  Such  an  enormous 
intercontinental  world  can  hardly  be 
thought  of  as  European. 

It  is,  furthermore,  contended  that  many 
of  the  special  problems  presented  by  these 
component  parts  of  the  British  Empire  are 
peculiarly  non-European,  and  that  in  the 
interest  of  European  solidarity  and  homo- 
geneity such  extra-European  problems 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  More- 
over, the  opponents  of  English  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  of  Europe  have 
pointed  out  that  in  the  Pan-American 
Union  this  vexatious  British  problem  has 
been  given  consideration,  and  that  it  has 
been  solved  by  the  non-admission  of 
Canada  to  the  Union.  While  the  Pan- 
American  Union  is  not  exactly  analogous 
to  the  United  States  of  Europe,  neverthe- 
less the  argument  affecting  Canada  seems 
fairly  appropriate  in  the  case  of  England. 
However,  whether  in  the  long  run  Eng- 
land is  included  or  not  in  any  eventual 
European  federal  organization,  both  fac- 
tions seem  to  agree  that  in  the  event  of 
exclusion  it  will  be  necessary,  for  numer- 
ous practical  reasons,  to  give  England 
specific  guarantees  and  assurances.  In 
other  words,  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
State  of  Europe,  it  will  be  absolutely  es- 
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sential  to  work  with  rather  than  against 
England. 

Concerning  the  relationship  of  Russia 
to  a  federation  of  European  States,  the 
problem  is  somewhat  simpler  than  in  the 
case  of  the  British  Isles.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  long  as  Sovietism  is  the  estab- 
lished form  of  Russian  government,  no 
real  problem  whatsoever  exists.  Acting 
upon  principles  as  it  now  conceives  them, 
the  Soviet  regime  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  link  itself  with  a  group  of  nations 
fundamentally  opposed  to  the  tenets  of 
communism.  Moreover,  since  federal 
Europe  would  certainly  not  favor  the  ex- 
termination of  capitalism,  Russia  would 
thus  find  another  vital  reason  for  the  re- 
fusal of  its  active  participation  in  the  new 
Europe.  It  is  also  frequently  asserted 
that  the  future  of  Russia  lies  to  the  east 
rather  than  to  the  west.  In  other  words, 
the  policy  of  Europeanizing  Russia  ini- 
tiated by  Peter  the  Great  will  in  time  be 
entirely  abandoned.  Industrially  and  so- 
cially, Russian  interests  will  thus  be 
stressed  in  the  East. 

However,  although  the  exclusion  of 
Russia  in  the  United  States  of  Europe 
seems  to  be  mutually  desired  both  by 
Russia  itself  and  the  adherents  of  the  pan- 
European  idea,  nevertheless,  as  in  the  case 
of  England,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
European  union  to  assume  an  amicable 
and  co-operative  attitude  toward  the 
former  subjects  of  the  Czar. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  European 
colonies  outside  of  Europe,  the  question 
naturally  arises  whether  or  not  such  col- 
onies should  be  included  in  any  European 
federal  organization.  Those  opposed  to 
such  inclusion  advance  very  much  the 
same  arguments  as  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain,  viz,  that  the  colonies  are  outside 
of  Europe,  that  their  size  is  too  great,  that 
they  would  tend  to  stir  up  unnecessary 
difficulties,  and  that  they  would  disturb 
European  harmony.  The  Pan  European 
Union,  however,  sees  the  problem  in  a 
somewhat  different  light.  Pointing  out 
that  most  of  the  European  colonies  are 
situated  in  Africa,  and  that  they  are  not 
scattered  all  over  the  globe,  as  in  the  case 
of  England,  this  society  is  inclined  to 
favor  their  admission  to  federal  Europe. 
Such  colonies,  it  is  asserted,  might  be  ad- 


mitted to  the  European  union  as  full- 
fledged  States,  as  Territories,  or  as  local 
self-governing  units.  The  membership  of 
the  colonies  in  the  European  confedera- 
tion is  defended  especially  on  the  ground 
of  industrial  and  economic  necessity  for 
Europe. 

Whether  or  not  the  idea  of  a  confedera- 
tion of  European  States  will  ever  be  real- 
ized, no  one  can  accurately  foretell.  Cer- 
tainly it  represent  a  magnificent  aspira- 
tion— a  world  hope  as  well  as  a  European 
hope.  It  will  be  the  forerunner  of  perma- 
nent peace,  the  undisputed  birthright  of 
every  human  being.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  the  skeptics,  who  would  remind  us 
that  the  spirit  may  be  willing,  but  that 
the  human  flesh  is  ever  weak.  To  them, 
all  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  same  dif- 
ficulties beset  our  own  American  fore- 
fathers in  their  struggles  for  an  American 
Union,  and  that,  furthermore,  even  within 
memory  of  living  man,  the  unification  of 
Italy  and  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  once 
phantastic  dreams,  have  become  reality. 
In  the  words  of  Ex-Premier  Nitti,  "Times 
are  changing.  .  .  .  Some  things  are 
happening  today  which  in  the  days  of  my 
youth  would  have  been  relegated  to  the 
Arabian  Nights  fairy-tale  class.  .  .  . 
French,  Italian,  German  unity  is  proof 
that  even  hatreds  and  passions  that  domi- 
nated for  centuries  and  that  seemed  un- 
conquerable may  be  dissolved  and  washed 
away." 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  POLAND 

By  H.  CH.  G.  F.  VAN  DER  MANDERE, 
General  Secretary  Netherlands  League  of 
Nations  and  Peace  Society 


rriHE  observations  made  in  the  June 
A  number  of  this  organ  with  reference 
to  the  revolution  in  Poland  require  sup- 
plementing somewhat  here  and  there,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  more  complete  insight 
of  the  external  and  internal  relations  of 
the  Polish  Kingdom,  restored  since  1918 
to  its  independence. 

Independent  Poland  was,  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  divided,  by  three 
partitions,  between  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russia  ;  but,  despite  the  fact  of  these  par- 
titions, politically  and  economically,  hav- 
ing taken  place  with  refined  cruelty,  the 
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three  dominating  countries  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  century  and  a  quarter  in  kill- 
ing the  national  sentiment  of  Poland.  It 
seems,  therefore,  permissible  to  point  out 
that  the  restoration  of  Polish  independ- 
ence must  not  be  regarded  exclusively, 
perhaps  not  even  chiefly,  as  the  righting 
of  a  historical  wrong.  It  must  be  regarded 
especially  as  a  political  economic  necessity, 
for  the  restoration  in  Europe  of  relations 
which  had  been  wrongfully  broken. 

Eussia  indeed,  arisen  in  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  has  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  divest  itself  of  its  typical 
Eastern  cachet.  Owing  to  its  annexation 
of  a  part  of  Poland,  Eussia  acquired  its 
share  in  direct  European  politics,  becom- 
ing one  of  the  great  European  powers, 
with  all  the  inevitable  appurtenances  of 
such.  Not  small,  therefore,  is  the  number 
of  those  who,  in  the  restoration  of  Po- 
land's independence,  perceive  that  Poland 
must  serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
separate  and  to  bind  eastern  and  western 
Europe.  To  separate  in  order  to  prevent 
too  elementary  conflicts;  to  bind  in  order 
to  insure  co-operation,  especially  in  eco- 
nomic matters. 

It  follows  directly  thence  that  Poland's 
position,  both  geographically  and  politi- 
cally, is  an  extremely  difficult  one.  Nor 
should  it  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Poland  can  only  in  the  south, 
where  she  needs  them  least,  lay  claim  to 
natural  frontiers.  To  the  south,  Poland  is 
bounded  by  Czechoslovakia  and  Eu- 
mania,  two  States  with  whom  she  lives  in 
perfect  harmony  and  from  whom  no  at- 
tempt to  assail  Polish  independence  need 
be  expected.  But  to  the  east,  towards 
Eussia,  and  to  the  west,  towards  Germany, 
the  frontiers  are  quite  open,  artificial  and 
absolutely  unprotected. 

The  hostile  attitude  frequently  taken 
by  Germany  towards  Poland  has  been  at- 
tributed solely  to  the  fact  that  the  League 
of  Nations  Council  awarded  half  of 
Upper  Silesia,  with  rich  coal  mines,  to 
Poland.  The  German  grievance  is,  how- 
ever, rooted  in  the  whole  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, in  so  far  as  the  latter  again  re- 
stores to  the  old  rightful  Polish  owner 
regions  which  Prussia  appropriated  hardly 
a  century  ago  in  a  perfectly  unlawful  man- 
ner. In  which  connection  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  President  Wilson 
pleaded  for  independent  Poland  a  free 


outlet  to  the  sea,  whereas  only  the  use  of 
Dantzig,  raised  to  a  free  town,  has  been 
allotted  to  Poland — this,  too,  in  a  manner 
far  less  liberal  than  the  peace  treaty  had 
intended. 

The  difficulties  experienced  by  Poland 
with  Eussia  have  been  attributed  solely  to 
territorial  causes,  whereas  the  cause  is  far 
more  likely  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  Eussia 
sees  no  chance  of  carrying  bolshevism 
through  Poland  to  the  rest  of  western 
Europe.  Vilna  is  undoubtedly  a  bone  of 
contention,  dividing  Poland  and  the  adja- 
cent Lithuania,  so  closely  allied  in  history. 
A  Polish  general,  shortly  after  the  Eus- 
sians  had  evacuated  Vilna,  occupied  this 
town,  thereby  depriving  Lithuania  of 
Vilna,  to  whom,  however,  it  did  not 
ethnographically  belong.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  misconception  to  assume  that  Po- 
land thereby  acted  in  opposition  to  a 
recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  latter  had  merely 
requested  both  parties  to  refrain  from  tak- 
ing active  steps.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Poland  did  not  act  in  accordance  there- 
with. The  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  did  not,  however,  pronounce  a 
decision  with  regard  to  the  awarding  of 
Vilna  until  1925,  and  this  decision  fully 
confirmed  the  Polish  claims.  One  should 
not,  moreover,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Lithuania  had  already  indemnified  itself 
in  anticipation,  at  least  quite  as  unlaw- 
fully, by  taking  possession  of  Memel, 
which  was  indeed  protected  by  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles. 

It  is  quite  comprehensible  that  the 
casual  observer,  traveling  in  Poland  and 
perceiving  the  fairly  large  military  force 
under  arms  there,  should  suspect  the 
country  of  an  aggressive  foreign  policy. 
Nothing  is  less  true.  Poland  lies  to  the 
east  and  the  west,  towards  Eussia  and 
Germany,  respectively,  absolutely  open. 
It  is  not  afraid  of  the  attack  of  one  of 
these  powers.  In  1920  Eussia  tried  such 
an  attack.  The  Eed  army  penetrated  to 
the  walls  of  Warsaw,  which  does  not  lie 
so  many  hours'  march  from  the  present 
Prussian  frontier.  The  Poles,  thanks  to 
the  technical  aid  of  a  French  delegation, 
were  enabled  to  parry  the  blow,  which 
would  otherwise  have  affected  the  whole  of 
Europe.  In  front  of  Warsaw,  Eussia  was 
checked  and  shortly  afterwards  forced  to 
retire  across  her  own  frontiers. 
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On  March  17,  1921,  the  Treaty  of  Riga 
was  concluded,  definitively  regulating  the 
frontier  between  Russia  and  Poland  and 
establishing  their  mutual  relations.  These 
relations,  though  by  no  means  of  a 
friendly  nature,  are  at  all  events  good, 
and  the  visit  lately  paid  by  the  Russian 
National  Commissary  to  Warsaw  fur- 
nished proof  thereof. 

Indeed  anyone  familiar  with  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  Poland  must  at  once 
admit  that  there  can  be  no  advantage 
whatsoever  for  this  country  in  aggressive 
action  towards  foreign  countries.  In  order 
to  restore  its  shaken  credit  and  to  de- 
velop its  industries,  Poland  needs,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe,  the  confidence  of  the  financial 
world.  It  must  rehabilitate  itself,  finan- 
cially and  economically,  and  any  war, 
even  if  such  were  to  be  waged  so-called 
successfully,  would  not  indeed  tend 
thereto.  Poland's  policy  has  not,  there- 
fore, hitherto  been  aggressive. 

Scarcely  had  Poland  become  independ- 
ent when  she  saw  herself  surrounded  by 
enemies.  In  the  extreme  east  by  the 
Ukraine,  who  tried  to  rob  her  of  Lvov; 
further,  at  nearly  every  vulnerable  point 
of  her  frontiers,  by  natural  foes,  who 
grudged  her  independence.  Poland 
naturally  resisted  this,  waging  the  difficult 
fight  with  skill,  and  anyone  hearing  nowa- 
days how  the  Polish  women — yea,  even  the 
Polish  children — thereby  offered  resis- 
tance, cannot,  despite  all  his  pacifistic  in- 
clinations, have  anything  but  respect  for 
all  these  people,  who  did  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  their  duty. 

Poland,  however,  raised  no  objections  in 
1925,  when  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  was 
about  to  be  concluded,  as  it,  perhaps, 
might  have  done.  Paris  was  closely  allied 
to  Poland,  and  had  the  latter  wished  to 
see  this  special  alliance  retained,  it  may  be 
that  nothing  would  have  come  of  France's 
adhesion  to  Locarno.  However  much  Po- 
land may  have  desired  a  permanent  seat  in 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  she, 
in  contrast  with  Brazil  and  also,  to  some 
extent,  with  Spain,  did  nothing  to  hinder 
the  work  of  the  Council. 

Is  it  surprising  that  a  country  like  Po- 
land— devastated  for  the  most  part  during 
the  war,  built  up  on  three  economic  sys- 
tems which  were  imposed  on  it  by  the 
three  former  dominating  powers,  afflicted 


by  financial  and  economic  difficulties — 
should  find  itself  in  anything  but  a  flour- 
ishing state  ?  The  Polish  mark,  the  origi- 
nal currency,  speedily  dropped  to  the  level 
of  the  Austrian  crown  and  the  German 
mark. 

Minister-President  Grabski  introduced 
in  1924  and  1925  the  new  currency  unit, 
the  zloty,  thanks  to  which  the  financial 
equilibrium  was  soon  restored.  But  bad 
harvests,  internal  difficulties,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  the  tariff  war  entered  upon  with 
Germany  made  a  bad  situation  worse. 
Hence  the  serious  unemployment  prevail- 
ing in  Poland,  the  constant  urging  to 
economy  in  the  state  budget,  and  also  the 
question  arising  as  to  whether  the  large 
army  needed  by  Poland  for  its  political  in- 
dependence is  not  meanwhile  the  cause  of 
its  economic  ruin.  One  moves  here,  how- 
ever, in  a  vicious  circle.  Poland  needs 
money  for  its  restoration;  the  foreign 
markets  will  not  trust  Poland  until  it  has 
restored  itself. 

In  this  light  Pilsudski's  undoubtedly 
revolutionary  attack  must  be  viewed. 
Pilsudski  saw  the  State  being  governed  by 
incompetents  and  was  unable  to  discern 
in  the  parliamentary  system  sufficient 
force  to  establish  Poland  on  a  better  basis. 
Is  it  surprising  that  this  parliamentary 
system,  notable  in  restored  Poland  for  the 
defects  which  are  also  in  other  countries, 
did  not  endow  him  with  sufficient  con- 
fidence for  the  task  of  reconstruction? 
However  this  may  be,  Pilsudski's  attack 
should  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  fact. 
There  are  numerous  countries  in  Europe 
which  pass  through  similar  periods,  in 
which  one,  nevertheless,  does  not  lose  con- 
fidence. The  seven  years  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence, now  passed,  may  have  been  char- 
acterized by  certain  claims  of  Polish  na- 
tionalists, not,  however,  supported  by 
the  mass  of  the  people,  but  they  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  furnished  nothing  to 
create  the  opinion  that  Poland  is  inclined, 
or  even  willing,  to  depart  from  the  regular 
course  the  State  should  follow.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  country  such  as  Poland,  in 
the  present  difficult  financial  and  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  can  only  take  place 
gradually,  and  in  this  connection  one 
should  take  into  account  the  historical 
evils  and  errors  by  which  the  country  is 
burdened. 
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THIRD  HAGUE  CONFERENCE 

(NOTE. — Following  is  the  text  of  the  report 
submitted  on  July  3  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Chairman  Porter,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  regarding  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  the  Third 
Hague  Conference  for  the  Codification  of 
International  Law.) 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred H.  J.  Res.  221,  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  the  calling  of  a  third  Hague 
conference  for  the  codification  of  interna- 
tional law,  having  had  the  same  under  con- 
sideration, reports  it  back  without  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that  the  reso- 
lution be  passed. 

The  following,  among  others,  urged  the 
passage  of  this  resolution : 

Hon.  David  Jayne  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C., 
delegate  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
to  the  second  Hague  conference;  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  former 
American  minister  to  Switzerland  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  former  American  ambassa- 
dor to  Germany. 

Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  president  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  and  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law ;  technical  delegate  of  the  United  States 
to  the  second  Hague  conference,  and  former 
solicitor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Charles  Henry  Butler,  Esq,,  lawyer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  technical  delegate  of  the 
United  States  to  the  second  Hague  confer- 
ence ;  former  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  American  com- 
missioner, Mixed  Claims  Commission,  United 
States  and  Germany ;  former  counselor  of 
the  Department  of  State;  American  arbi- 
trator, British-American  Claims  Arbitration 
Commission,  and  American  arbitrator,  Nor- 
wegian arbitration. 

Rear  Admiral  William  L.  Rodgers,  United 
States  Navy,  retired,  Washington,  D.  C., 
former  naval  adviser  to  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  International  Commission  on 
Rules  of  Warfare  meeting  at  The  Hague  in 


1922,  and  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
to  the  American  delegation  at  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments, 1921-22. 

Maj.  W.  Penn  Cresson,  professor  of  diplo- 
matic history  and  diplomacy,  School  of  For- 
eign Service,  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  former  chief  of  the  American 
military  mission  at  the  Belgian  headquarters, 
and  diplomatic  secretary  of  the  Washington 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament, 
1921-22. 

Hon.  Lebbeus  R.  Wilfley,  member  New 
York  City  bar;  former  attorney  general  of 
the  Philippines,  and  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  for  China. 

Arthur  D.  Call,  Esq.,  secretary  American 
Peace  Society,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  since 
1919  secretary  of  the  American  branch  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

The  first  principle  of  American  philosophy 
in  relation  to  international  relations  is  that 
the  United  States  should  not  enter  into  any 
permanent  foreign  alliance,  military  or  politi- 
cal in  character,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  second  principle  of  American  philoso- 
phy in  relation  to  international  relations  is 
that  international  controversies  should  be 
settled  by  judicial  decision  and  not  by  war. 

Judicial  decision  must  be  based  upon  law, 
and  international  judicial  decision  must  be 
based  upon  international  law. 

International  law  has  been  defined  "as  con- 
sisting of  those  rules  of  conduct  which  reason 
deduces,  as  consonant  to  justice,  from  the 
nature  of  the  society  existing  among  in- 
dependent nations ;  with  such  definitions  and 
modifications  as  may  be  established  by  gen- 
eral consent";1  also,  as  "a  complex  system, 
composed  of  various  ingredients.  It  consists 
of  general  principles  of  right  and  justice, 
equally  suitable  to  the  government  of  in- 
dividuals in  a  state  of  natural  equality  and 
to  the  relations  and  conduct  of  nations ;  of 
a  collection  of  usages,  customs,  and  opinion, 
the  growth  of  civilization  and  commerce,  and 
of  a  code  of  conventional  or  positive  law.'" 


1Wheaton,    International    Law,    pt.    1,    chap.    1, 
sees.  4,  14. 

2  Kent's  Commentaries,  pt.  1,  lecture  1,  pp.  2-4. 
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In  relation  to  the  nature  of  international 
law  and  its  codification,  the  following  two 
quotations  are  informative: 

(1)  In  the  official  report  presented  to  the 
conference  of  maritime  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  which  met  at  London  in  1908, 
by  M.  Louis  Renault,  delegate  plenipotenti- 
ary of  France,  it  was  stated: 

The  questions  of  the  program  are  all  set- 
tled except  two,  concerning  which  explana- 
tions will  be  given  later.  The  solutions  have 
been  deduced  from  the  various  views  of  dif- 
ferent practices  and  correspond  to  what  may 
be  called  the  media  sententia.  They  do  not 
always  harmonize  absolutely  with  the  views 
peculiar  to  each  country,  but  they  do  not 
shock  the  essential  ideas  of  any.  They  should 
not  be  examined  separately,  but  as  a  whole; 
otherwise  one  runs  the  risk  of  the  most 
serious  misunderstandings.  In  fact,  if  one 
considers  one  or  more  isolated  rules  either 
from  the  belligerent  or  the  neutral  point  of 
view,  he  may  find  the  interests  with  which 
he  is  especially  concerned  have  been  disre- 
garded by  the  adoption  of  these  rules,  but 
the  rules  have  their  other  side.  The  work 
is  one  of  compromise  and  a  mutual  conces- 
sion. Is  it,  as  a  whole,  a  good  work? 

We  confidently  hope  that  those  who  study 
it  seriously  will  answer  affirmatively.  The 
declaration  substitutes  uniformity  and  cer- 
tainty for  the  diversity  and  the  obscurity 
from  which  international  relations  have  too 
long  suffered.  The  conference  has  tried  to 
reconcile  in  an  equitable  and  practical  way 
the  rights  of  belligerents  and  those  of  neutral 
commerce ;  it  is  made  up  of  powers  placed 
in  very  unlike  conditions,  from  the  political, 
economic,  and  geographical  points  of  view. 
There  is  on  this  account  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  rules  on  which  these  powers  are 
In  accord  take  sufficient  of  the  different  in- 
terests involved,  and  hence  may  be  accepted 
without  disadvantage  by  all  the  others. 

(2)  In  speaking  of  the  codification  of  in- 
ternational law  in  a  report  submitted  to  the 
twenty-third  conference  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  Washington,  D.  C.,  October 
3,  1925,  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  former  Secretary 
of  State  and  former  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  stated: 

The  process  is  not  properly  codification  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  to  apply 
to  municipal  law.  What  is  called  for  now 
and  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  codifi- 
cation of  international  law  is  the  making  of 
law,  and  the  necessary  process  is  described 
in  the  report  of  Louis  Renault  which  I  have 
quoted.  The  ordinary  codifier  has  to  deal 
with  existing  law  created  by  the  dictum  of 
superior  power.  He  has  to  systematize,  clas- 
sify, arrange,  and  state  clearly  what  he  finds 
to  be  already  the  law,  and  if  there  be  doubt 


it  is  to  be  resolved  by  appeal  to  the  same 
superior  power.  The  task  now  before  the 
civilized  world  is  to  make  law  where  law 
has  not  yet  existed,  because  of  a  lack  of 
agreement  upon  what  it  ought  to  be.  The 
process  is  necessarily  a  process  of  agreement 
quite  different  in  its  character  from  the  pro- 
cess of  codification  and  declaration  by  supe- 
rior authority.  Codification,  properly  so 
called,  is,  however,  a  necessary  incident  in 
this  lawmaking  process,  because  to  extend 
the  law  without  duplication  or  confusion  we 
must  know  definitely  what  the  law  already 
is;  and  so  far  as  the  lawmaking  process 
reaches  conclusions,  the  statement  of  those 
conclusions  may  be  called  codification,  al- 
though the  process  by  which  the  conclusions 
are  reached  must  necessarily  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  process  of  codification. 

We  have  gradually  come  into  a  method  of 
making  international  law  quite  different 
from  the  slow  general  acceptance  of  the  rules 
adopted  in  particular  concrete  cases,  by 
which  the  law  was  originally  created.  The 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  civilized  life 
during  the  past  century  have  been  so  exten- 
sive and  so  much  more  rapid  than  the  growth 
of  international  law  in  the  old  way  that  the 
law  has  been  falling  behind  and  becoming 
continually  less  adequate  to  cover  the  field 
of  international  contracts.  The  declaration 
of  Paris  upon  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War, 
in  1856,  was  a  new  departure  in  the  making 
of  international  law  by  a  conventional  state- 
ment of  rules  and  an  appeal  to  the  nations 
generally  for  an  official  acceptance  of  the 
rules  thus  stated.  The  three  neutrality  rules 
of  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  1871  were 
an  attempt  to  determine  by  convention  what 
should  be  the  law  to  guide  the  tribunal  in 
the  Geneva  arbitration  upon  the  Alabama 
case.  The  Geneva  conventions,  The  Hague 
conventions,  contain  numerous  provisions  es- 
tablished between  the  parties  by  conventional 
agreement  in  reliance  upon  general  accept- 
ance to  give  them  the  quality  of  law  as 
distinct  from  mere  agreement.  To  that  con- 
ventional method  we  must  now  look  for  the 
extension  of  international  law. 

Several  things  should  be  said  about  this 
undertaking. 

It  is  necessarily  a  slow  and  difficult  pro- 
cess. It  will  require  patience  and  good  tem- 
per, and  learning,  and  distinguished  ability, 
and  leadership.  The  differences  of  opinion 
and  of  interests  among  the  nations  which 
have  long  prevented  the  establishement  of 
further  rules  of  international  law  cannot  be 
disposed  of  in  a  day.  There  is,  however, 
ground  for  hope  that  the  changes  of  condi- 
tions may  have  changed  the  attitude  of  many 
nations  upon  many  questions,  so  that  prog- 
ress may  be  made  now  where  progress  never 
could  be  made  before. 

The  work  must  ultimately  be  accomplished 
by  official  representatives  of  the  nations  act- 
ing under  the  instructions  of  their  several 
governments.  It  is  only  results  attained 
in  that  way  which  can  secure  consideration 
and  ratification.  The  work,  however,  cannot 
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be  done  a 6  initio  by  official  representatives. 
Their  work  must  be  preceded  by  and  based 
upoii  the  painstaking  preparations  wrought 
out  by  individuals  and  unofficial  organiza- 
tions ;  the  work  of  such  men  as  Field  and 
Bluntschli  and  Fiore ;  such  work  as  the  codi- 
fication of  the  laws  of  peace  prepared  by 
the  American  Institute  of  International  Law 
and  submitted  to  the  governing  board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1925 ;  such  work  as  that  of  the  Institut  de 
Droit  International  which  made  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  first  Hague  conference  possible. 
Such  work  must  be  done  in  preparation. 
Without  it  official  conferences  will  be  help- 
less ;  partly  because  they  have  not  the  time ; 
partly  because  a  large  number  of  their  mem- 
bership will  naturally  be  composed  of  men 
of  affairs  who  have  not  the  learning  and  the 
aptitude  for  scientific  research  necessary  to 
laying  the  foundation  for  agreement,  and 
partly  because  the  freedom  and  frankness  of 
discussion  and  mutual  concession  necessary 
for  the  reconciliation  of  views  is  difficult  to 
secure  among  official  delegates  acting  under 
instructions  and  obliged  to  get  governmental 
authority  for  every  position  they  state. 

Because  the  process  must  be  a  slow  one, 
because  official  action  must  be  preceded  by 
long  and  laborious  preparation  on  the  part 
of  private  individuals  and  organizations,  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost  in  getting  to  work  sys- 
tematically. 

RESOLUTION 

The  resolution  which  this  report  accom- 
panies is  as  follows: 

[H.  J.  Res,  221,  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  First 
Session] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  Requesting  the  President  to 
Propose  the  Calling  of  a  Third  Hague  Confer- 
ence for  the  Codification  of  International  Law. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  respectfully  requested 
to  propose,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  nations  of  the 
world,  the  calling  of  a  third  Hague  confer- 
ence, or  to  accept  an  invitation  to  participate 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in  such  a  con- 
ference upon  the  proposal  of  some  other 
government  which  had  itself  taken  part  in 
the  second  Hague  conference,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  such  conference  the  codification  of 
international  law  for  the  following  purposes : 
(1)  To  restate  the  established  rules  of  inter- 
national law;  (2)  to  formulate  and  agree 
upon  the  amendments  and  additions,  if  any, 
to  the  rules  of  international  law  shown  to 
be  necessary  or  useful;  (3)  to  endeavor  to 
reconcile  divergent  views  and  to  secure  gen- 
eral agreement  upon  the  rules  which  have 
been  in  dispute  heretofore,  and  (4)  to  con- 
sider the  subjects  not  now  adequately  regu- 
lated by  international  law,  but  to  which  the 
interest  of  international  justice  requires  that 
rules  of  law  shall  be  declared  and  accepted. 


This  resolution  follows  seriatim  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
Jurists,  assembled  at  The  Hague  in  1920, 
representing  ten  different  countries,  desig- 
nated by  the  League  of  Nations,  to  draft  a 
plan  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice,  of  which  committee  the  Hon. 
Elihu  Root  was  a  member.  This  committee 
recommended : 

I.  That  a  new  conference  of  the  nations, 
in  continuation  of  the  first  two  conferences 
at  The  Hague,  be  held  as  soon  as  practicable 
for  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  restate  the  established  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  especially,  and,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  the  field  affected  by  the  events  of 
the  recent  war. 

2.  To  formulate  and  agree  upon  the  amend- 
ments and  additions,  if  any,  to  the  rules  of 
international  law  shown  to  be  necessary  or 
useful   by   the   events   of   the  war   and  the 
changes   in   the   conditions  of  international 
life  and  intercourse  which  have  followed  the 
war. 

3.  To  endeavor  to  reconcile  divergent  views 
and  secure  general  agreement  upon  the  rules 
which  have  been  in  dispute  heretofore. 

4.  To  consider  the  subjects  not  now  ade- 
quately regulated  by  international  law,  but 
as   to   which   the   interests  of  international 
justice  require  that  rules  of  law  shall  be  de- 
clared and  accepted. 

II.  That    the    Institute    of    International 
Law,  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law,  the  Union  Juridique  Internationale,  the 
International  Law  Association,  and  the  Iber- 
ian Institute  of  Comparative  Law  be  invited 
to  prepare,  with  such  conference  or  collab- 
oration inter  sese  as  they  may  deem  useful, 
projects  for  the  work  of  the  conference  to 
be  submitted  beforehand  to  the  several  gov- 
ernments and  laid  before  the  conference  for 
its  consideration  and  such  action  as  it  may 
find  suitable. 

III.  That  the  conference  be  named  "Con- 
ference for  the  Advancement  of  International 
Law." 

IV.  That  this  conference  be  followed   by 
further  successive  conferences  at  stated  in- 
tervals to  continue  the  work  left  unfinished. 

This  resolution  was  rejected  in  toto  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  assembly  sub- 
stituted for  it,  on  December  18,  1920,  the 
following  recommendation : 

The  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
invites  the  council  to  address  to  the  most 
authoritative  of  the  institutions  which  are 
devoted  to  the  study  of  international  law  a 
request  to  consider  what  would  be  the  best 
methods  of  co-operative  work  to  adopt  for 
a  more  definite  and  more  complete  definition 
of  the  rules  of  international  law  which  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  mutual  relations  between 
States. 
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Upon  that  recommendation  the  following 
colloquy  took  place: 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  (South  Africa)  said  he 
hoped  that  the  resolution  would  not  be 
adopted.  He  did  not  think  that  a  stage  had 
yet  been  reached  in  international  relations 
at  which  it  was  desirable  to  attempt  the  codi- 
fication of  international  law. 

The  president  said  that  it  was  not  proposed 
to  codify  international  law  under  this  recom- 
mendation, but  only  to  discover  the  best 
means  of  doing  so. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  said  that  either  the 
recommendation  was  submitted  with  serious 
intention  of  proceeding  to  the  codification 
of  international  law  or  it  was  a  pious  hope 
of  no  real  value  or  importance.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  recommendation  because  if  it 
meant  something  it  was  bad  and  if  it  it 
meant  nothing  it  was  worse. 

The  resolution  was  not  adopted. 

No  further  action  was  taken  by  the  League 
of  Nations  until  December,  1924,  when  a 
committee  of  experts  was  appointed  by  the 
council  in  conformity  with  the  following 
resolution  of  the  assembly  adopted  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1924: 

The  assembly — 

Considering  that  the  experience  of  five 
years  has  demonstrated  the  valuable  serv- 
ices which  the  League  of  Nations  can  render 
toward  rapidly  meeting  the  legislative  needs 
of  international  relations,  and  recalling  par- 
ticularly the  important  conventions  already 
drawn  up  with  respect  to  international  con- 
ciliation, communications,  and  transit,  the 
simplification  of  customs  formalities,  the 
recognition  of  arbitration  clauses  in  com- 
mercial contracts,  international  labor  legis- 
lation, the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  women 
and  children,  the  protection  of  minorities, 
as  well  as  the  recent  resolutions  concerning 
legal  assistance  for  the  poor ; 

Desirous  of  increasing  the  contribution  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  the  progressive 
codification  of  international  law — 

Requests  the  council — 

To  convene  a  committee  of  experts  not 
merely  possessing  individually  the  required 
qualifications  but  also  as  a  body  representing 
the  main  forms  of  civilization  and  the  prin- 
cipal legal  systems  of  the  world.  This  com- 
mittee, after  eventually  consulting  the  most 
authoritative  organizations  which  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  without  trespassing  in  any 
way  upon  the  official  initiative  which  may 
have  been  taken  by  particular  States,  shall 
have  the  duty : 

(1)  To  prepare  a  provisional  list  of  the 
subjects  of  international  law,  the  regulation 
of  which  by  international  agreement  would 
seem  to  be  most  desirable  and  realizable  at 
the  present  moment; 


(2)  After  communication  of  the  list  by  the 
secretariat    to    the    governments    of    States, 
whether  members  of  the  league  or  not,  for 
their    opinions,    to   examine    the    replies    re- 
ceived ;  and 

(3)  To  report  to  the  council  on  the  ques- 
tions which  are  sufficiently  ripe  and  on  the 
procedure  which   might  be  followed   with  a 
view  to  preparing  eventually  for  conferences 
for  their  solution. 

Under  date  of  February  9,  1926,  this  com- 
mittee communicated  with  various  nations 
concerning  questions  involving — 

1.  Nationality. 

2.  Territorial  waters. 

3.  Diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 

4.  Responsibility   of    States   in    respect   of 
injury  caused  in  their  territory  to  the  per- 
son or  property  of  foreigners. 

5.  Procedure   of   international   conferences 
and  procedure  for  the  conclusion  and  draft- 
ing of  treaties. 

6.  Piracy. 

7.  Exploitation  of  the  products  of  the  sea. 

Such  have  been  the  official  interest  and 
activities  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  in  re- 
lation to  the  codification  of  international  law 
since  1920.  The  official  interest  and  activ- 
ities in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  relation 
to  the  codification  of  international  law  are 
disclosed  by  the  following  official  actions: 

The  Second  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  in  Mexico  from  Octo- 
ber, 1901,  to  January,  1902,  agreed  to  a  con- 
vention by  the  terms  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  min- 
isters of  the  American  republics  accredited 
to  Washington  should  appoint  a  committee 
of  Five  American  and  two  European  jurists 
to  draft  in  the  interval  between  the  second 
and  third  conferences  of  the  American  re- 
publics a  code  of  public  and  private  inter- 
national law  to  govern  the  relations  of  the 
American  States. 

The  Third  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  meeting  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
August  23,  1906,  adopted  a  convention  es- 
tablishing an  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  "for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  draft 
of  a  code  of  private  international  law  and 
one  of  public  international  law,  regulating 
the  relations  between  the  nations  of  Amer- 
ica." The  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  a  party  to  this  convention,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate. 

The  Fifth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  meeting  at  Santiago,  Chile. 
April  20.  1923,  requested  each  government  of 
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the  American  republics  to  appoint  two  dele- 
gates to  constitute  the  Commission  of  Jurists 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  "in  the  interest  of  the 
progressive  and  gradual  codification  of  inter- 
national law." 

Projects  of  conventions  have  been  prepared 
at  the  request,  January  2,  1924,  of  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists,  called  to  meet  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1927,  and  submitted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law — pro- 
jects covering  both  private  and  public  inter- 
national law  for  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
to  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  projects  of  public  international 
law  are  30  in  number,  and  the  project  dealing 
with  private  international  law  is  in  the  form 
of  a  code.  The  projects  of  public  interna- 
tional law  consist  of — 

1.  Preamble. 

2.  General  declarations. 

3.  Declaration  of  Pan  American  unity  and 
cooperation. 

4.  Fundamental  bases  of  international  law. 

5.  Nations. 

6.  Recognition    of    new    nations    and    new 
governments. 

7.  Declaration  of  rights  and  duties  of  na- 
tions. 

8.  Fundamental  rights  of  American  repub- 
lics. 

9.  Pan   American   Union. 

10.  National  domain. 

11.  Rights  and  duties  of  nations  in  terri- 
tories in  dispute  on  the  question  of  bound- 
aries. 

12.  Jurisdiction. 

13.  International  rights  and  duties  of  nat- 
ural and  juridical  persons. 

14.  Immigration. 

15.  Responsibility  of  governments. 

16.  Diplomatic  protection. 

17.  Extradition. 

18.  Freedom  of  transit. 

19.  Navigation  of  international  rivers. 

20.  Aerial  navigation. 

21.  Treaties. 

22.  Diplomatic  agents. 

23.  Consuls. 

24.  Exchange  of  publications. 

25.  Interchange  of  professors  and  students. 

26.  Maritime  neutrality. 

27.  Pacific  settlement. 

28.  Pan  American  court  of  justice. 

29.  Measures  of  repression. 

30.  Conquests. 

The  official  interests  and  activities  in  re- 
lation to  the  codification  of  international  law 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  are 


not  exclusive  or  competitive.  They  should 
lead  to  a  general  international  conference 
representing  all  the  nations  upon  a  basis 
of  equality,  where  no  power  or  powers  shall 
be  predominant,  a  conference  free  from  mil- 
itary and  political  control  and  purposes,  a 
conference  wholly  for  the  advancement  of 
international  justice  and  the  settlement  of 
international  controversies  by  judicial  deci- 
sion. 

The  advisability  of  this  third  Hague  con- 
ference in  succession  to  the  first  two  of  the 
series  is  well  founded  upon  the  fruits  of  the 
previous  two  conferences. 

The  First  Hague  Peace  Conference 

The  first  Hague  conference  was  the  first 
official  peace  conference  ever  called  in  time 
of  peace  and  not  at  the  end  of  war.  The 
eighth  article  of  its  program  provided  for 
"acceptance,  in  principle,  of  the  use  of  good 
offices,  mediation,  and  voluntary  arbitration 
in  cases  where  they  are  available,  with  the 
purpose  of  preventing  armed  conflicts  be- 
tween nations;  understanding  in  relation 
to  their  mode  of  application  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  practice  in  employing 
them." 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  the  con- 
vention for  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  the  greatest  single  treaty 
or  convention  in  the  history  of  international 
relations. 

This  conference  recognized  the  civilized 
peoples  as  forming  a  society  of  nations; 
stated  their  desire  of  extending  the  empire 
of  law  and  of  strengthening  the  appreciation 
of  international  justice;  commended  a  per- 
manent court  of  arbitration  "accessible  to 
all,  in  the  midst  of  independent  powers,"  and 
solemnly  confessed  their  faith  in  "the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  right,  on  which  are  based 
the  security  of  States  and  the  welfare  of 
peoples." 

No  greater  step  has  ever  been  taken  to- 
ward permanent  peace  than  this  accession  of 
all  nations  to  the  principles  of  justice  ex- 
pressed in  rules  of  law  which  should  govern 
their  foreign  intercourse.  It  provided  meth- 
ods for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  wherever  there  existed  a  will 
to  accomplish  this  result. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  par- 
ticipated in  this  conference. 
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The  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference 

The  secoiid  Hague  conference  revised  the 
three  conventions  of  its  predecessor,  as  shown 
to  be  necessary  in  the  light  of  experience, 
and  drew  conventions  dealing  with  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

The  limitation  of  the  employment  of  force 
for  the  recovery  of  contract  debts ;  the  nec- 
essity of  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  opening 
of  hostilities;  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
on  land;  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
powers  and  persons  in  case  of  war  on  land ; 
the  status  of  enemy  merchant  ships  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities ;  the  conversion  of 
merchant  ships  into  war  ships;  the  laying 
of  automatic  submarine  contact  mines ;  the 
bombardment  by  naval  forces  in  time  of  war ; 
the  adaptation  to  maritime  warfare  of  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  convention ;  restric- 
tions with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  capture  in  naval  war ;  the  creation  of  an 
international  prize  court;  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  in  naval  war. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  agreements,  a 
draft  convention  was  drawn  for  the  creation 
of  a  court  of  arbitral  justice,  which  lacked 
only  a  method  of  appointing  the  judges  to 
be  a  permanent  court  of  international  justice. 
And,  finally,  the  conference  provided  in  ex- 
press terms  for  a  third  Hague  conference 
in  the  following  language : 

Finally,  the  conference  recommends  to  the 
powers  the  assembly  of  a  third  peace  con- 
ference, which  might  be  held  within  a  period 
corresponding  to  that  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  preceding  conference,  at  a  date  to 
be  fixed  by  common  agreement  between  the 
powers,  and  it  calls  their  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  preparing  the  program  of  this 
third  conference  a  sufficient  time  in  advance 
to  insure  its  deliberations  being  conducted 
with  the  necessary  authority  and  expedition. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  par- 
ticipated in  this  conference. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union,  at  its  twen- 
ty-third conference  in  Washington,  October 
1  to  7,  1925,  adopted  a  resolution  looking 
toward  "an  international  conference  of  na- 
tions called  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
codification  of  international  law." 

Without  a  restatement,  formulation,  and 
general  agreement  upon  rules  of  international 
law,  modern  and  adequate  in  character,  in- 
ternational justice  cannot  now  be  adminis- 
tered either  by  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague  or  the  Permannt  Court 


of  International  Justice  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, or  any  other  agency. 

The  statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  of  the  League  of  Nations 
provided  for  in  article  14  of  the  covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  stated  in  article  36 
that  "the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  comprises 
all  cases  which  the  parties  refer  to  it  and 
all  matters  specially  provided  for  in  treaties 
and  conventions  in  force."  The  court  is 
thereby  excluded  from  the  decision  of  the 
great  number  and  variety  of  questions  not 
now  covered  by  international  law.  Hon. 
Elihu  Root  stated  in  relation  to  this  article: 

The  limitation  was  necessary  because  upon 
so  many  subjects  the  nations  had  long  been 
unable  to  agree  upon  what  the  law  ought 
to  be.  These  disagreements  had  arisen  from 
the  differing  characteristics  and  conditions 
of  the  different  nations.  Sometimes  they 
came  from  different  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling ;  sometimes  they  came  from  conflict- 
ing interests,  and  upon  such  subjects  every 
rule  proposed  has  always  found  some  nation 
which  conceived  that  it  would  be  injured 
and  its  rivals  would  be  benefited  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  rule.  We  can  all  agree 
upon  the  principles  of  international  law,  but 
it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure 
agreement  upon  the  rules  which  will  ade- 
quately and  properly  apply  those  principles. 
To  authorize  a  court  not  merely  to  apply 
the  rules  of  international  law,  but  to  make 
those  rules  and  then  apply  them,  would  be 
to  authorize  the  court  to  overrule  the  na- 
tions themselves  in  their  contention  as  to 
what  the  law  ought  to  be,  to  establish  rules 
to  which  the  nations  have  not  consented, 
and  thus  to  deprive  international  law  of  one 
of  its  essential  characteristics  as  a  body  of 
accepted  rules. 

In  enlarging  the  law  which  a  court  or 
judicial  agency  is  authorized  to  supply,  the 
scope  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  or 
agency  is  increased  in  equal  measure. 

Twenty-six  nations  participated  in  the  first 
Hague  conference ;  forty-four  nations  were 
represented  at  the  second  Hague  conference. 
The  third  of  the  series  of  Hague  conferences 
would  naturally  be  composed  of  all  the  na- 
tions recognizing  international  law. 

Experience  has  shown  that  conferences  of 
The  Hague  type  have  been  able  to  agree  on 
conventions  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
without  being  assemblies  for  the  codification 
of  international  law  they  nevertheless  have 
been  able  to  agree  upon  a  large  number  of 
conventions  which  when  ratified  by  the  par- 
ticipating States  have  become  the  law  of 
nations.  This  process  begun  in  1899,  con- 
tinued in  1907,  was  interrupted  by  the  World 
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War.  It  should  be  resumed.  The  first  two 
conferences  were,  as  has  been  shown,  fruit- 
ful in  positive  results.  They  were  not  pre- 
ceded, however,  by  preparation  extending 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  subjects  to  be 
discussed  in  a  third  conference  would  al- 
ready in  large  measure  have  been  studied 
and  prepared,  and  the  third  conference  would 
meet  not  merely  with  a  program  agreed  upon 
by  the  nations  in  advance,  but  with  draft 
conventions  prepared  by  official  and  learned 
societies  for  such  consideration  as  the  con- 
ference should  be  disposed  to  give  to  them. 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  dated 
May  11,  1926,  to  your  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  makes  it  clear  that 
the  conference  would  at  least  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  official  conventions  prepared  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 

The  positive  results  of  a  third  conference 
would  in  all  probabilities  be  more  important 
than  those  of  either  of  its  predecessors.  It 
is  in  independent  conference  that  the  nations 
can  best  agree  upon  the  law  which  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  disputes  which  may  arise 
between  or  among  them,  because  they  have 
agreed  to  the  law  in  advance  of  the  disputes 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

It  is  in  independent  conference  that  the 
nations  can  best  extend  the  domain  of  law 
to  questions  which  hitherto  have  been  con- 
sidered as  political,  and  by  agreement  give 
to  them  the  force  of  law. 

It  is  in  periodical  conference  of  the  na- 
tions that  the  law  can  keep  abreast  of 
judicial  conditions  so  that  between  nations 
as  between  individuals  there  may  hereafter 
be  no  international  wrong  without  an  ade- 
quate international  remedy. 

The  hope  of  the  future  is  through  law  de- 
vised by  the  nations  in  conference  and  ad- 
ministered by  appropriate  agencies. 

H.  J.  Res.  221,  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, provides  this  method  of  procedure 
through  international  conference  and  inter- 
national law,  in  accordance  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  a  third  Hague 
peace  conference,  as  proposed  by  H.  J.  Res. 
221,  is  in  accordance  with  the  present  policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as 
evidenced  by  the  official  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  date  of  May  11,  1926, 
to  your  chairman,  informing  him,  and 
through  him  the  committee,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  in  favor  of  a 


conference  and  requesting  an  appropriation 
in  order  to  enable  the  government  to  partici- 
pate in  such  a  conference  when  it  may  be 
assembled. 

The  committee  believes  that  no  greater  con- 
tribution to  world  order  can  be  made  by  the 
United  States  than  the  concept  contained  in 
this  resolution  of  an  association  of  all  free 
nations,  equal  and  sovereign,  dealing  directly 
with  one  another  in  free  and  independent 
conference  at  The  Hague  for  the  judicial 
settlement  of  international  controversies  by 
persuasion  and  the  application  of  justice 
without  the  exercise  of  force. 


THE  SARAJEVO  MURDER 
TRIAL 

(NOTE. — In  view  of  the  recurring  attempts 
to  explain  the  Sarajevo  assassination  of  the 
Heir  Apparent  to  the  Austrian  throne,  which 
precipitated  the  World  War,  as  the  result  of 
a  widespread  political  conspiracy,  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  the  protocols  of  the  Sara- 
jevo trial  present  unique  interest  and  value. 
They  are  taken  from  a  translation  published 
in  the  London  Slavonic  Review.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  twenty-five  persons  were 
placed  on  trial  by  the  Austrian  Government 
in  connection  with  the  assassination,  all  of 
them,  without  exception,  Bosnian  subjects, 
and  almost  all  under  20  years  of  age.  The 
Austrian  law  did  not  permit  the  execution  of 
persons  under  20  years  of  age,  and  the  three 
principal  criminals  were  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment;  all  three  of  them  died 
of  consumption  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
Of  the  others,  three  were  executed,  one  sen- 
tenced to  sixteen  years'  imprisonment,  one  to 
ten  years,  one  to  seven  years,  and  two  to  three 
years.) 

Premuzic  (counsel  for  the  defense)  to 
Gavrilo  Princip1 :  Since  when  have  you  be- 
come an  open  Nationalist? 

Princip:  Two  years  ago  I  began  to 
think  seriously  about  the  idea  of  Nation- 
alism. 

President:  You  said  it  was  the  moral 
duty  of  Serbia,  as  the  free  section  of  the 
Jugoslavs,  to  liberate  the  unfree  Jugo- 
slavs. 

Princip:  Yes,  but  not  now,  for  now 
Serbia  is  exhausted. 

President  (to  Cabrinovic)  :2  You  said 
you  were  the  first  to  have  the  idea  of  the 
Attentat. 


JAged  18,  a  native  of  Oblaja,  near  Livno 
(Bosnia). 
2  Aged  18,  a  native  of  Sarajevo,  typesetter. 
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Cabrinovic :  When  I  got  that  newspaper 
netting,3 1  told  Princip  and  read  it  to  him. 

Princip :  I  was  the  first  to  say,  even  be- 
fore he  got  that  catting,  that  I  would  carry 
out  an  Attentat.  I  know  positively  that 
I  told  him  this  sooner.  He  consented. 

Cabrinovic :  Today  I  no  longer  remem- 
ber exactly. 

President:  But  yesterday  you  said  you 
had  the  idea  as  soon  as  you  got  that  cut- 
ting. 

Princip :  I  had  already  made  up  my 
own  mind.  Even  when  I  was  still  at  Sara- 
jevo I  had  decided  on  an  Attentat.  I  often 
went  at  night  to  2erajic*s  grave.4  I  man- 
aged to  stay  there  all  night  and  thought 
over  our  affairs  and  our  wretched  condi- 
tion, and  then  I  made  up  my  mind.  At 
his  grave  I  swore  to  myself  that  I  would 
do  as  he  had  done  at  all  costs. 

Cabrinovic  (quickly)  :  I  also  went  to 
Zerajic's  grave  when  I  came  to  Sarajevo. 
The  grave  was  neglected,  and  I  tidied  it 
up,  so  that  it  should  look  better.  There  I 
firmly  decided  to  end  like  him.  Besides,  I 
knew  I  should  not  live  long.  I  was  always 
thinking  of  suicide,  and  it  was  all  the 
same  to  me. 

Malek  (counsel  for  defense)  to  Princip: 
Listen,  Princip,  clear  up  some  things  a 
little  for  us.  You  said  you  carried  out  the 
murder  for  revenge.  Now  you  say  you 
did  it  because  of  the  idea  of  unity  ?  Which 
motive  was  the  stronger  with  you — the 
personal  or  the  political? 

Princip:  The  personal,  but  the  other 
was  strong.  They  were  equal. 

Feldbauer  (to  Princip)  :  Do  you  believe 
in  God? 

Princip :  I  am  an  atheist. 


President  (to  Grabez)  :5  Where  did  you 
stop  in  Belgrade  ?  Who  were  your  friends 
there?  What  cafes  did  you  visit?  Tell 
us  about  this. 

Grabez :  When  I  came  to  Belgrade,  I 
met  Princip  at  once.  I  associated  exclu- 
sively with  him.  The  second  time  I  came 
to  Belgrade,  in  1913,  I  got  to  know  Cabri- 
novic also.  I  went  to  many  cafes  and  met 
students  there.  Most  of  all,  I  went  to  the 
hotels  "Oak  Garland"  and  "Golden 
Shark."  Princip  and  I  lived  together  and 
changed  lodgings  several  times.  Latterly 
we  lived  in  Carigradska  ulica.  Expelled 
from  Bosnia,  our  country,  we  talked  of 


politics  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  fol- 
lowed events  and  watched  carefully  what 
happened  there.  When  we  heard  that 
Francis  Ferdinand  was  coming  there,  and 
knowing  all  the  evils  that  our  nation  had 
suffered  from  him  and  from  Austria,  we 
decided  to  pay  Austria  back  through  the 
Heir  Apparent.  So  I  and  Princip  decided 
to  try  and  carry  out  the  attempt. 

President:  Which  of  you  two  first  de- 
cided on  this? 

Grabez :  The  idea  was  general,  not  spe- 
cial. It  was  only  decided  that  we  should 
carry  it  out,  I  and  he,  in  some  way  or 
other.  I  myself  went  home  at  that  time 
because  I  had  finished  my  seventh  class, 
and  I  decided  to  begin  my  eighth  in  Bel- 
grade. I  stayed  only  a  fortnight  at  home. 

President:  When  did  you  definitely  de- 
cide to  carry  out  the  attempt? 

Grabez:  In  April. 

President:  Princip,  then,  according  to 
this,  knew  that  you  would  definitely  take 
part  in  the  attempt? 

Grabez:  No;  at  that  time  the  attempt 
was  not  yet  fixed  specially  for  Francis 
Ferdinand.  Princip  merely  said  that  the 
Heir  Apparent  was  coming  and  would  hold 
military  maneuvers  here.  That  infuri- 
ated me,  that  he  should  hold  army  exer- 
cises in  our  country,  as  to  how  to  attack 
Serbia,  and  so  I  myself  decided  it  was 
worth  destroying  him. 

President:  Why  him  specially? 

Grabez:  Because  he  was,  speaking  gen- 
erally, the  evil  genius  (zloduh)  of  the 
Slavs,  the  man  prepared  against  the  Jugo- 
slav idea.  Such  a  man  ought  not  to  exist ; 
such  a  man  had  to  be  destroyed. 

President:  Your  father  is  a  priest. 
What  kind  of  religious  training  did  your 
father  give  you?  Did  he  encourage  reli- 
gious feelings  in  you. 

Grabez:  Certainly  he  did.  For  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  the  Gospels.  That 
was  only  when  I  was  a  child.  When  I 
came  among  other  young  men  those  feel- 


3  A  cutting  containing  the  first  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  Archduke's  intention  of 
attending  the  Bosnian  manceuvers  was  sent 
to  him,  without  comment,  by  his  friends  in 
Sarajevo. 

*  A  young  Bosnian  Serb  who,  in  1910,  tried 
to  shoot  the  Governor,  General  Varasanin,  on 
his  return  from  opening  the  new  Diet,  and 
then  committed  suicide. 

6  Aged  18,  native  of  Pale,  near  Sarajevo. 
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ings  lost  hold  on  me  and  I  acquired  faith 
in  the  nation  (vjera  nacije). 

President:  And  is  there  (religious) 
faith  among  the  young  people? 

Grabez :  Not  in  the  sense  you  mean,  but 
they  have  National  faith,  and  that  very 
strongly. 

President :  In  the  event  of  the  Archduke 
having  passed  through  Careva  Cuprija, 
would  you  have  shot  at  him  ? 

Grabez:  Certainly  I  should  have.  (He 
then  tells  how  contented  (miran)  he  was 
after  the  news  that  the  attempt  had  proved 
successful.) 

President:  And  did  you  know  that  the 
Duchess  also  was  killed?  Were  you  then 
quite  contented? 

Grabez:  I  should  have  preferred  if  Po- 
torek8  had  been  killed  instead  of  her. 


President  (to  Danilo  Ilic7)  :  What  are 
your  political  views?  Arc  you  a  friend  of 
Princip  ?  Do  you  agree  with  his  opinions  ? 

Ilic:  To  some  extent.  I  can't  say 
exactly.  We  agreed  in  the  idea  of  the  at- 
tempt. I  myself  regarded  it  as  a  measure 
of  protest  against  force. 

President:  Tell  us,  then,  your  political 
views. 

Ilic:  Now  I  can't,  when  I  have  worked 
against  the  attempt.  Now  I  can't  speak 
of  it.  (Murmur  of  surprise.) 

President:  You  said  at  the  preliminary 
examination  on  August  4  that  on  one  oc- 
casion you  met  Mehmedbasic  and  agreed 
that  an  Attentat  was  the  best  means  for 
achieving  the  Jugoslav  idea.  This  you 
said  to  Mehmedbasic  before  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent came  to  Sarajevo.  Now  you  speak 
differently  and  say  you  worked  against 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Attentat.  With 
what  aim  did  you  endeavor  to  bring  it 
about  ? 

Ilic:  I  worked  laterally  against  the 
Attentat. 

President:  Tell  us,  then,  about  it. 
You  made  Mehmedbasic's  acquaintance 
and  talked  with  him.  What  about? 

Ilic:  We  agreed  in  the  idea  that  an 
Attentat  of  some  kind  ought  to  be  at- 
tempted. That  was  before  it  came  to  the 
idea  that  it  should  be  directed  against  the 
Heir  Apparent.  Some  time  about  our 
Easter  I  got  one  day — I  no  longer  re- 
member exactly  when — a  letter  from  Bel- 
grade from  Princip,  in  which  he  writes 


that  he  intends  to  carry  out  an  Attentat 
and  that  he  will  have  weapons  for  it. 

President:  And  that  you  should  find 
him  companions  for  carrying  out  the  At- 
tentat, so  that  there  should  be  several? 

Ilic:  Yes;  that  I  should  find  him  com- 
panions. And  I  did  find  them  afterwards. 


President  (to  Cubrilovic8)  :  What  was 
your  idea  of  Jugoslavism  ? 

Cubrilovic:  By  the  idea  of  Jugoslavism 
I  meant  the  political  unity  of  the  Croats 
and  Serbs. 

President :  If  you  had  the  idea  of  unity, 
how  did  you  think  of  carrying  it  out? 

Cubrilovic :  I  thought  of  carrying  it  out 
by  Attentats. 

President :  Why  specially  by  Attentats  ? 
Make  your  idea  clear  to  us. 

Cubrilovic :  By  Attentats,  because  of  the 
pressure  exercised  upon  our  nation  and  be- 
cause of  the  "state  of  siege"  (Iznimne 
mjere9). 

President :  Please  tell  me  how  you  bring 
the  state  of  siege  into  connection  with  the 
late  Archduke.  It  was  not  he  who  intro- 
duced it ;  he  was  not  sovereign. 

Cubrilovic :  He  was  the  real  sovereign  in 
the  monarchy.  He  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  affairs  in  Austria. 

President:  Are  you  a  Serb  or  a  Croat? 

Cubrilovic:  I  am  a  Serbocroat. 

President:  Explain  to  us  what  "Serbo- 
croat" means. 

Cubrilovic:  It  means  that  I  am  both; 
that  I  am  both  Serb  and  Croat;  that  I 
want  to  work  for  the  Serbs  and  for  the 
Croats. 

President:  Are  you  a  Nationalist? 

Cubrilovic:  Yes. 

President :  Tell  me  what  that  means. 

Cubrilovic :  That  means  that  the  nation 
should  be  raised  to  the  level  at  which  it 
has  to  be. 

President:  In  the  preliminary  inquiry 
you  spoke  a  little  differently  on  this  point. 
You  said  that  you  are  a  Nationalist,  and 
that  the  aim  of  the  Nationalists  is  that 


e  The  Governor  of  Bosnia,  who  was  in  the 
car  with  the  Archduke. 

7  Aged  24,  ex-teacher,  then  journalist;  na- 
tive of  Sarajevo. 

8  Aged    17,    native   of   Bosanska    Gradiska, 
pupil  at  Sarajevo  Gynasium. 

0  A  reference  to  the  "exceptional  measures" 
introduced  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  1913  by 
the  Governor,  General  Potiorek. 
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Serbs,  Croats,  Slovenes,  and  Bulgarians 
should  unite  in  one  State. 

Cubrilovic :  Yes,  I  said  that. 

President :  Was  that  the  aim  of  all  your 
group? 

Cubrilovic:  That  was  not  the  aim  of 
our  group,  and  I  don't  know  what  sort  of 
programme  our  group  had.  That  is  my 
personal  opinion. 

President:  Very  well;  tell  us  how  you 
came  to  get  mixed  up  in  the  Attentat. 

Cubrilovic :  When  I  heard  that  the  Heir 
Apparent  was  coming,  I  came  to  the  idea 
of  killing  him.  I  once  met  Gjukie  and 
told  him  that  it  would  be  worth  killing 
the  Heir  Apparent,  but  he  said  there  were 
no  men  for  this.  I  told  him  that  there 
were,  and  that  he  must  wait.  (He  then 
tells  how  Hie  brought  him  into  the  plot.) 

President:  Where  were  you  standing 
when  the  Attentat  took  place? 

Cubrilovic :  In  front  of  Dimovic's  house. 

President:  Did  you  want  to  fire  at  the 
late  Archduke  when  the  car  came  near? 

Cubrilovic:  No. 

President:  Why?  You  were  standing 
there  with  a  weapon,  intending  to  make 
an  attempt  on  his  life. 

Cubrilovic:  Because  I  say  that  she  was 
with  him.  I  saw  the  bomb  falling  and 
jumped  aside  so  as  not  to  be  hit. 

President:  When  did  you  give  up  the 
idea  of  an  attempt — on  the  spot  or  sooner  ? 
Did  you  still  have  a  strong  resolve  to  carry 
it  out? 

Cubrilovic :  I  gave  it  up  on  the  spot.  I 
was  always  strongly  resolved  to  carry  it 
out,  but  I  did  not  know  that  she  would  be 
with  him.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  her  at 
his  side. 

President:  But  at  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry you  said  that  you  were  sorry  for  him, 
too,  when  you  saw  him  and  that  that  was 
why  you  gave  it  up. 

Cubrilovic  (leaning  suddenly  forward)  : 
Him!  No;  I  was  not  sorry  for  him  (de- 
cidedly and  defiantly)  !  Not  for  him,  but 
for  her! 

President :  You  protest  against  the  idea 
of  having  been  sorry  as  strongly  as  if  I 
had  insulted  you  by  the  suggestion ! 

Cubrilovic:  Yes.     (Sensation  in  court.) 

President:  What  do  you  believe?  Are 
you  an  atheist? 

Cubrilovic:  I  certainly  believe  in  God. 
I  believe  in  everything. 


President:  If  you  had  believed  even  a 
little,  you  would  not  have  committed  mur- 
der. I  suppose  you  know  that  (our)  faith 
forbids  murder. 

Cubrilovic  (suddenly)  :  And  who  mur- 
ders millions  of  men  in  European  wars ! 

President :  You  are  to  blame  for  all  that. 

Cubrilovic  (aggressively)  :  Not  I ,  but 
people  like  the  Heir  Apparent.  I  may 
regret  him  as  a  man,  but  not  as  Austrian 
Heir  Apparent.  (Loud  murmurs  in 
court.)  

President  (to  Cvjetko  Popovic10)  :  What 
are  your  political  views? 

Popovic :  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  union 
of  Serbs  and  Croats.  I  am  a  Serb  and 
Croat.  And  because  we  must  shake  off  op- 
pression. 

President :  What  oppression  ? 

Popovic :  The  oppression  which  prevails 
among  us  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  in 
all  the  Jugoslav  parts  of  the  monarchy. 

President:  Don't  talk  phrases,  but  ex- 
plain to  us  what  the  oppression  was,  in 
your  opinion. 

Popovic:  State  of  seige,  dictatorship,11 
favoritism  for  Germans. 

President:  So  you  regarded  yourself  as 
an  avenger? 

Popovic:  Yes. 

President:  And  you  were  not  working 
for  Serbia  and  Croatia  to  unite? 

Popovic :  I  believed  that  they  would  one 
day  unite,  but  I  knew  that  was  a  matter 
of  a  distant  future. 

President :  Did  you  have  any  chance  on 
the  embankment  of  throwing  a  bomb,  if 
you  had  wanted  to? 

Popovic :  Yes,  I  could  have  thrown  one, 
but  I  had  not  the  courage,  as  I  have 
already  said. 

President  (looks  at  him  calmly  for  a 
minute)  :  Were  you  a  good  pupil  at  school  ? 

Popovic:  Yes;  I  always  was  a  good 
pupil. 

President:  How,  then,  was  it  that  you, 
who  had  always  been  a  good  pupil, 
plunged  yourself  into  such  a  dreadful 
affair  ? 


10  Aged  18,  native  of  Prn javor,  student  in 
the  Teachers'  Training  College  at  Sarajevo. 

11 A  reference  to  the  suspension  of  the  Croa- 
tian Constitution  by  the  Dictator  Cuvaj  in 
1912  and  the  special  measure  of  Potiorek  in 
Bosnia  since  1913,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
Dalmatian  towns  since  1912. 
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Popovic  lowers  his  head  and  remains 
silent. 

President :  Are  you  even  now  sorry  that 
it  happened? 

Popovic:  I  am  really  sorry,  for  I  did 
not  know  how  dreadful  the  consequences 
would  be. 

President:  And  for  the  individuals,  for 
those  who  fell  in  this  conspiracy? 

Popovic :  I  am  sorry  for  her. 

President:  And  for  him,  are  you  sorry 
for  him? 

Popovic  is  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
says  coldly:  For  him  I  am  not  sorry. 

President :  And  what  about  your  belief  ? 
Do  you  believe  ?  What  do  you  believe  ? 

Popovic:  I  have  my  own  belief. 

President:  What? 

Popovic :  The  orthodox  belief. 

President:  And  do  you  believe  that 
every  faith  forbids  murder  and  therefore 
yours,  too  ?  Are  you  strong  in  your  faith  ? 

Popovic :  Yes ;  I  am. 


President  (to  Veljko  Cubrilovic)  :12 
Tell  me  what  are  your  views  on  politics. 
Oh,  yes ;  you  are  a  supporter  of  the  Kocic 
Party.13  Are  you  a  Jugoslav?  Are  you 
satisfied  with  the  position  of  Bosnia? 

Cubrilovic:  My  political  idea  is  the 
autonomy  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 


(Sitting  of  October  14,   1914) 

President  (to  Lazar  Gjukic14)  :  Did 
you  have  any  kind  of  society  at  the  train- 
ing college? 

Gjukic:  Yes;  we  had  a  society  called 
the  "Serbo-Croat  Nationalist  Youth/' 

President:  What  were  its  tendencies? 

Gjukic:  Literary. 

President:  And  political? 

Gjukic:  No,  only  cultural. 

President:  Other  colleagues  of  yours 
who  were  in  that  society  spoke  of  it  quite 
differently. 

Gjukic:  Political,  perhaps,  in  the  sense 
that  we  were  for  the  union  of  Croats  and 
Serbs. 

President:  Did  you  think  of  achieving 
that  unity  within  the  monarchy  or  outside 
it? 

Gjukic:  We  never  spoke  of  that. 

President :  Did  Ilic  speak  to  you  of  na- 
tionalism? What  is  nationalism,  in  your 
view  ? 


Gjukic:  Nationalism  is  the  unity  of 
Croats  and  Serbs. 

President :  And  so  for  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  murder  the  late  Heir  Apparent, 
so  as  to  bring  about  the  unity  of  Croats 
and  Serbs? 

Gjukic :  That  is  what  Ilic  said,  not  I. 

President :  Yon  had  at  school  a  student 
union.  You  held  sittings.  What  kind  of 
resolutions  did  you  pass  at  these  sittings? 

Gjukic :  None  at  all,  for  the  society  did 
not  do  any  work. 

President :  How  many  of  you  were  there 
in  that  organization? 

Gjukic:  I  don't  know. 

Premuzic:  Were  there  women,  too,  in 
it? 

Gjukic:  No. 

Svora :  Please  tell  me,  do  you  know  the 
programme  of  "Narodna  Ujedinjenje" 
(national  unity)  ? 

Gjukic:  No. 

Svora:  Who  gave  the  initiative  for 
founding  the  organization? 

Gjukic:  A  student  came  from  Ljub- 
ljana. He  went  among  the  pupils  and 
said  that  they  must  found  an  organization 
for  the  union  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slo- 
venes. He  spoke  to  us  of  national  unity. 

President:  Did  he  mean  only  in  the 
field  of  culture? 

Gjukic:  Yes. 

Feldbauer:  What  is  the  cultural  field 
of  national  unity? 

Gjukic:  That  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes  should  fuse  in  one  national  like 
the  Germans,  who  were  once  more  split  up 
than  we.  (Laughter  in  court.) 

President:  But  that  is  political  unity. 

Gjukic:  Not  political! 


President  (to  Ivo  Kranjcevic15)  :  Please 
tell  me  how  it  was.  You  were  at  the  Com- 
mercial Academy? 

Kranjcevic:  Yes. 

President :  Were  you  in  any  student  or- 
ganization ? 

12  Aged  28,  a  native  of  Gradiska,  teacher  at 
Priboj,  brother  of  Vaso. 

13  Kocic  was  a  Bosnian  Serb  poet,  editor  of 
the  newspaper  Otavhina  at  Banjaluka,  and 
lender  of  a   Nationalist  group   of  advanced 
views,  recruited  from  the  younger  generation. 

14  Aged  18,  native  of  Kljuc,  student  in  the 
Teachers'  Training  College  in  Sarajevo. 

is  Aged  19,  Catholic  (i.  e.,  Croat),  native  of 
Sarajevo,  and  pupil  in  the  Commercial  Acad- 
emy. 
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Kran jcevic :  Yes ;  I  was  in  one.  It  was 
called,  I  think,  "The  Jugoslav  Nationalist 
Society."  I  was  only  once  there,  at  the 
first  sitting,  and  then  the  committee  was 
elected. 

President:  What  are  your  views  on 
politics  ? 

Kran  jcevic:  I  am  a  Progressive. 

President:  What  does  "Progressive" 
mean? 

Kran  jcevic:  A  friend  of  the  union  of 
the  Serbs  and  Croats. 

President:  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
word  "union"  (sloga)  ? 

Kranjcevic:  I  mean  the  working  union 
of  Serbs  and  Croats.  The  Serbs  and 
Croats  quarrel  with  each  other  and  their 
enemies  go  ahead.  Our  trade  is  decaying, 
our  seacoast  is  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Magyars. 

President:  And  tell  us,  do  you  approve 
of  an  Attentat? 

Kranjcevic  (decidedly):  Yes;  I  en- 
tirely approve.  (Murmurs.)  I  did  not 
approve  (of  the  attempt)  on  the  Arch- 
duke. I  said  it  was  foolish  to  make  an 
attempt  on  him  alone. 


President:  Did  every  class  have  its  co- 
ciety,  or  all  together,  or  how? 

Perin :  No ;  only  the  higher  classes. 
Only  those  high  up  were  in  the  society. 


President  (to  Branko  Zagorac16)  :  Were 
you  a  member  of  any  nationalist  society? 

Zagorac:  No. 

President:  What  does  nationalism 
mean? 

Zagorac:  That  is  the  union  of  Serbs 
and  Croats.  I  have  read  about  it  and 
knew  that  it  was  the  union  of  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes. 


President  (to  Marko  Perin1T)  :  What  is 
your  political  creed? 

Perin:  A  Nationalist. 

President:  And  what  is  a  Nationalist? 

Perin :  That  is  the  way  educated  people 
think  about  the  Jugoslavs. 

President:  Is  it  all  the  same  to  you 
how  the  union  comes? 

Perin  (resignedly)  :  To  me  it  is  all  the 
same,  so  long  as  the  foreigners  don't 
squeeze  us. 

President:  Were  you  a  member  of  any 
such  society  at  your  school? 

Perin:  There  was  no  society;  it  was 
only  on  paper. 


President  (to  Nicholas  Forkapic18)  : 
Were  you  a  supporter  of  the  Nationalist 
Student  Party? 

Forkapic  (decidedly)  :  No;  I  am  a  rad- 
ical Serb.  (Murmurs.) 

President:  Then  you  don't  want  the 
Serbs  to  join  with  the  Croats? 

Forkapic :  No ;  I  don't  want  that  at  all. 


President     (to    Dragan    Kalember19)  : 

How  old  are  you? 

Kalember:  I'm  16.  (Curiosity  in 
court. ) 

President:  Are  you  a  member  of  any 
student  society? 

Kalember:  I  was  a  Progressive. 

President:  Was  there  any  society  in 
your  class? 

Kalember :  No ;  I  was  a  Progressive  and 
was  not  in  the  society. 

President:  What  does  "progressive" 
mean? 

Kalember :  What  does  it  mean  ?  In  my 
opinion  it  only  means  "forward."  (Laugh- 
ter in  court.) 

President:  Do  you  know  the  political 
aim  of  the  Progressives? 

Kalember:  I  have  not  meddled  with 
politics,  and  my  father  forbade  me  and 
said  I  was  still  too  young.  I  once  read 
out  of  the  papers — a  copy  of  Vihor — and 

also  Skerlic's  book,  "Serbocroat  National- 
ism." 

President:  Then,  you  see,  you  did  deal 
with  politics.  Have  you  heard  of  the  idea 
of  Serbo-Croat  unity? 

Kalember:  Yes. 

President:  How  did  you  picture  that 
unity  to  yourself? 

"Aged  18,  native  of  Kadina  Bara,  student 
at  Commercial  Academy  in  Sarajevo. 

"  Aged  17,  native  of  Nevesinje,  student  at 
gymnasium  in  Sarajevo. 

18  Aged  19,  from  Trebinje,  pupil  at  Teach- 
ers' Training  College  in  Sarajevo. 

19  Aged  16,  from  Reljevo,  pupil  at  gymna- 
sium in  Sarajevo. 

*°A  student  Nationalist  paper. 
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Kalember :  I  wanted  cultural  unity,  be- 
cause that  was  very  necessary  for  us. 

President:  Are  you  a  supporter  of  t-- 
rorism  and  Attentats? 

Kalember :    No. 


News  in  Brief 


JUDGE  HENRY  WADE  ROGERS,  Dean  of  the 
Yale  Law  School  and  long  an  Honorary  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
died  at  his  summer  home  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  August  16. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  World  Alli- 
ance for  International  Friendship  will  be 
held  November  10-12,  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  central  themes  of  the  discus- 
sions are  announced  to  be  "The  moral  issues 
of  disarmament"  and  "America's  responsi- 
bility and  method  for  international  co-opera- 
tion." 

A  CENTRAL  EUROPEAN  TRAFFIC  CONFERENCE 
was  held  in  Vienna  in  October.  Unification 
and  restoration  of  Europe  in  the  field  of  rail- 
ways, post,  telegraph,  airways,  and  river 
communication  were  discussed.  The  dele- 
gates also  advocated  discarding  of  passports 
and  vises,  individuals  to  carry,  instead, 
merely  identity  cards. 

EDUCATORS  AND  HISTORIANS  IN  NORWAY  are 
favoring  a  movement  to  write  school  text- 
books on  history  in  such  a  way  that  heroes 
of  peace  and  the  constructive  work  of  nations 
shall  be  stressed  more  than  war  heroes  and 
wars.  When  wars  are  mentioned  they  must 
be  seen  as  a  link  in  the  development  of  a 
nation,  in  some  cases  as  breaking  new  ground 
for  intellectual  and  peaceful  movements. 
The  culture  promoted  by  Alexander,  the  laws 
given  by  Napoleon,  should  be  stressed.  On 
the  other  hand,  heroes  in  the  world's  work 
should  have  their  due  in  textbooks.  In- 
ventors, engineers,  artists,  even  laborers, 
ought  to  be  given  their  proper  place  in  the 
world's  development,  say  the  educators  fav- 
oring this  movement. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  reports  that  since 
its  creation  the  number  of  States  which  have 
bureaus  dealing  with  child  health  has  in- 
creased from  1  to  48.  More  than  half  the 
States  are  conducting  inquiries  looking  to 
recodifying  and  creating  laws  to  deal  with 
all  aspects  of  child  welfare. 

THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  served  in  a  to- 
tal of  ninety  disasters  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30.  Of  these  sixty-two  were  in  the 
United  States. 

AN  IMPOSING  BRIDGE  commemorating  the 
long  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  completed  on  November  1.  The 
bridge,  over  a  mile  long  and  36  feet  wide, 
crosses  the  Niagara  River  between  Buffalo 
and  the  opposite  shore  of  Canada.  Both 
terminals  are  beautiful  parks.  It  is  expected 
that  the  bridge  will  be  formally  opened  on 
Victoria  Day,  May  24,  1927. 

THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS  SEAL  SALE  for  com- 
bating tuberculosis  was  in  1907  and  netted 
$3,000.  In  1925  the  receipts  were  $4,879,000. 

THREE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY 
ALIENS  were  naturalized  in  this  country  in 
August,  1926.  During  the  same  period  fifty- 
seven  Americans  were  repatriated. 

A  PAN-PACIFIC  CONFERENCE  on  education, 
rehabilitation,  reclamation,  and  recreation 
has  been  called  by  President  Coolidge,  to  be 
held  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  April  11  to  16, 
1927.  The  call  follows  a  joint  resolution 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress.  The  conference  is  organized 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  countries  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  are  invited  to  participate. 

CHARLES  E.  HUGHES,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  has  been  designated,  by  President 
Coolidge,  United  States  member  of  the  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  to  succeed 
George  Gray.  Mr.  Hughes  will  serve  for  a 
term  of  six  years. 

A  MOTION-PICTURE  CENSORSHIP  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Cuba,  which  will  pass  upon 
pictures  not  only  from  a  moral  point  of  view, 
but  also  with  a  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings of  friendly  countries,  which  might  be 
injured  should  reflections  against  them  ap- 
pear on  the  screen. 
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THE     REPORT     ON      EXTRATERRITORIALITY     IN 

CHINA,  upon  which  the  representatives  of 
fourteen  governments  have  been  engaged  for 
nearly  a  year,  was  signed  in  Peking  in  Sep- 
tember. The  report,  signed  by  representa- 
tives of  all  the  governments,  including  China, 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  governments  con- 
cerned. 

AMENDED  FACTORY  LAWS  OF  JAPAN,  which 
went  into  effect  in  July,  prohibit  the  em- 
ployment of  minors  under  fourteen,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  ambassador, 
limit  the  time  of  labor  for  women  and  chil- 
dren to  eleven  hours  per  day. 

THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT  has  selected  a 
commission  to  visit  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  the  purpose  of  studying  indus- 
trial conditions,  especially  the  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  industrial  situation. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  recently  re- 
ported a  list  of  appropriations  indicating  that 
the  United  States  participates  in  twenty- 
seven  international  organizations.  Among 
them  are  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture at  Rome,  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  and  the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

VIENNA  HAS  ESTABLISHED  A  MUNICIPAL 
lodging  house  for  children  who  visit  that  city 
for  sightseeing  purposes.  Many  schools  in 
Austria  are  instituting  the  so-called  direct 
method  in  teaching,  which  means  excursions 
to  localities  of  interest.  The  new  municipal 
lodging  house  for  children  is  light,  airy,  and 
the  charge  is  only  nominal.  Reduced  prices 
for  street-car  tickets  and  concert  and  opera 
tickets  for  visiting  school  children  are  also 
made. 

EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  to  Soviet 
Russia  were  valued  at  $107,120,000  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1925,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
October  6,  1926. 

THE  THIRD  PAN-PACIFIC  SCIENCE  CONGRESS 
met  in  Tokyo  October  SO.  The  meetings  will 
continue  to  November  13.  About  eighty-nine 
official  delegates  from  other  countries  at- 
tended, twenty-seven  from  the  United  States. 
Some  400  are  Japanese. 


AN   EMBARGO   ON   THE  SHIPMENT   OF   ARMS   to 

Nicaragua  was  ordered  by  President  Coolidge 
September  15  because  of  the  Nicaraguan  rev- 
olution. The  order  is  to  remain  in  force 
until  order  is  restored.  The  American  Charg6 
d'Affaires  in  Nicaragua  was  instructed  to 
use  his  good  offices,  if  invited,  to  bring  about 
a  conference  between  the  opposing  sides. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  through  an 
exchange  of  notes,  have  abolished  vis£  fees 
for  temporary  visitors  and  transit  tourists 
in  the  two  countries. 

KIEL  UNIVERSITY  has  established  a  Chair 
of  Pacifism,  to  which  Dr.  Walther  Schiicking 
has  been  assigned  by  the  Prussian  Ministry 
of  Education.  Dr.  Schiicking  is  a  member  of 
the  Reichstag,  a  member  of  the  Inter-parlia- 
mentary Union,  and  was  one  of  the  five  dele- 
gates to  the  Versailles  Peace  Council.  Be- 
fore and  during  the  war  he  was  Professor  of 
International  Law  at  the  University  of  Mar- 
burg, where  he  was  in  frequent  conflict  with 
the  imperial  regime.  Dr.  Schiicking  is  also 
one  of  the  judges  of  The  Hague  Court  of 
Arbitration. 

A  YUGOSLAV-GREEK  TREATY  was  signed  at 
Athens  August  17.  This  settles  the  vexed 
question  of  the  Yugoslav  zone  at  Saloiiiki  and 
the  related  railway  dispute.  Any  further 
disagreements  are  to  be  settled  by  arbitra 
tion.  This  marks  the  southernmost  link  in  a 
chain  of  treaties  beginning  with  the  Czecko- 
slavia-Yugoslavia  treaty  recently  signed. 

THE  ARMY  STRENGTH  OF  FRANCE  will  be  ma- 
terially reduced  by  the  plan  of  Poincarg.  The 
number  of  officers  will  be  7,000  less  than 
before  the  war ;  the  age  limit  of  conscripts 
will  be  raised  from  twenty  to  twenty-one. 
Some  170  military  establishments  will  be  con- 
verted to  other  uses.  Naval  economies  will 
also  be  effected  through  reorganization  and 
reduction  of  numbers. 

GERMANY,  ON  SEPTEMBER  10,  took  her  place 
in  the  League  of  Nations. 

TEN    DAYS    AFTER    THE    HURRICANE    DISASTER 

in  Florida,  Cuba  sent  to  Miami,  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  American  Red  Cross,  her 
Secretary  of  Public  Health,  with  physicians, 
and  $5,000  in  money. 
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THE  FLOATING  COLLEGE,  an  experiment  in 
education,  began  its  cruise  of  35,000  miles  on 
September  18.  Thirty-five  countries  will  be 
visited,  according  to  the  plan.  The  steam- 
ship Ryndam,  of  the  Holland-America  Line, 
houses  the  college,  which  consists  of  450 
students  and  60  members  of  the  faculty. 
Genuine  college  work  of  standard  excellence 
is  planned.  The  year's  work  ends  with  the 
return  of  the  Ryndam  to  Hoboken  on  May 
3,  1927. 

THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  has  voted  twelve 
fellowships  to  send  students  abroad  for  study. 
Each  student  will  have  an  allowance  of  $100 
a  month. 

THE  FIVE  LOCARNO  TREATIES  went  into  effect 
September  14,  upon  the  deposit  of  the  signed 
originals  with  the  League  of  Nations. 

THE  FIRST  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  on 
public  health  met  in  Washington  September 
27-29.  Among  the  questions  debated  were 
public  health  in  relation  to  international  com- 
merce, health  education,  child  welfare,  sani- 
tary engineering,  and  sanitary  classification 
of  ports. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WORLD  FRIENDSHIP 
among  children,  instituted  by  a  commission 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in 
America,  proposes  that  children  of  America 
send  dolls  to  the  Festival  of  Dolls  in  Japan. 
This  festival  takes  place  in  March  each  year. 
On  the  day  of  the  celebration  each  family  in 
Japan  brings  out  of  its  treasure-house  dolls 
of  mothers  and  grandmothers  to  renew  ac- 
quaintance. It  is  hoped  that  American  dolls, 
dressed  in  American  fashion,  will  familiarize 
Japanese  children  with  American  children. 
The  dolls  must  be  sent  by  December  20  and 
be  registered  with  the  Doll  Travel  Bureau, 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

THE  MEXICAN  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES,  on 
October  21,  approved,  with  cheers  for  former 
President  Obregon,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, making  possible  the  re-election  of 
Obregon  as  President  of  the  Republic.  The 
amendment  would  not  allow  a  President  to 
succeed  himself,  but  would  permit  a  former 
President  again  to  hold  oflice  after  an  inter- 
vening term  by  another  man.  The  senate 
also  appears  overwhelmingly  favorable  to  the 
amendment.  In  addition  to  congressional 


action,  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 
State  legislatures  is  required  to  make  it  part 
of  the  organic  law. 

PRIZES     FOR     EXCELLENCE     IN      SPANISH,     as 

shown  in  essays,  have  been  announced  by  La 
Prctisa,  Spanish  language  newspaper  in  New 
York  City.  The  prizes,  divided  into  five 
groups,  number  90  in  all,  and  amount  to 
$3,500.  They  range  in  amount  from  $10  to 
$500.  The  contest  is  open  to  students  and 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  to  under- 
graduate and  postgraduate  college  students. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  MOVING-PICTURE  COMPA- 
NIES were  urged,  at  the  World  Press  Con- 
gress in  Geneva,  in  September,  to  avoid,  when 
possible,  material  tending  to  excite  race 
hatred  and  to  perpetuate  the  idea  of  war. 
Saner  newspapers,  edited  with  regard  for 
the  social  consequences  of  material  given  the 
public,  were  advocated  by  the  American  dele- 
gates to  the  Press  Congress.  The  Interna- 
tional Motion  Picture  Congress,  at  which 
America  was  not  represented,  passed  a  reso- 
lution requesting  producers  to  avoid  glorify- 
ing war  and  fomenting  race  hatred. 

PRESIDENT  CALLES,  OF  MEXICO,  issued  a  de- 
cree, in  October,  forbidding  the  importation 
of  rifles,  pistols,  and  cartridges,  in  order  to 
prevent  arms  from  reaching  bandits,  revolu- 
tionists, and  other  disturbing  elements. 

THE  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE  convened  in 
London,  on  October  15,  with  Premiers  of  the 
five  Dominions  in  attendance. 

BOTANISTS  FROM  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTI- 
TUTION will  shortly  visit  Colombia  to  study 
the  little  known  botanical  wealth  of  that 
country.  This  is  part  of  a  plan  undertaken 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Gray 
Herbarium  of  Harvard,  and  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  to  study  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia, British  Guiana,  and  Ecuador. 

THE  BRITISH  COAL  STRIKE  cost  the  country, 
up  to  September  1,  about  $145,000,000.  This 
estimate  is  reached  by  Basil  Miles,  American 
Commissioner  to  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  country's  loss  because  of 
the  coal  strike,  for  the  month  of  August 
alone,  may  be  calculated  at  about  £10,700,000, 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


THE  PLOUGH  AND  THE  STABS.  By  Sean 
O'Casey.  Pp.  136.  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1926.  Price,  $1.50. 

As  a  help  in  the  understanding  of  Ireland, 
and  also  as  a  help  on  the  long  trail  of  under- 
standing common  human  nature,  comes  this 
beautifully-constructed  drama  by  O'Casey. 

The  theme  is  Irish  nationalism  as  it  ap- 
peared to  the  inhabitants  of  a  Dublin  tene- 
ment. The  author  has  plentifully  sprinkled 
the  rowdyish  setting  with  trenchant  Irish 
wit.  Beauty,  too,  lurks  in  most  unexpected 
places.  The  play  is  a  tragedy  tempered  with 
kindness;  its  kindness  mingled  with  rough- 
ness; its  roughness  with  pathos. 

One  is  left  with  a  tightened  throat  over 
the  whole  social  blundering  which  permits 
such  terrors  to  be. 

Mr.  O'Casey  is  a  young  Irish  playwright 
who  has  produced  two  other  dramas.  "Juno 
and  the  Paycock"  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Hawthornden  prize. 

The  dedication  of  the  book  well  illustrates 
the  tragic  Irish  humor  and  the  lilt  of  the  In- 
imitable Celtic  diction.  It  is,  "To  the  gay 
laugh  of  my  mother  at  the  gate  of  the  grave." 

Books  on  the  Orient 

CHINA:  AN  ANALYSIS.  By  Frank  J.  Good- 
now.  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore, 
1926.  Pp.  297.  Price,  $2.00. 

AN  OUTLINE  HISTOEY  OF  CHINA.  By  Herbert 
H.  Gowen  and  Josef  Washington  Hall. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1926.  Pp. 
542,  index,  and  map.  Price,  $4.00. 

The  countries  of  the  Pacific  have  now  come 
into  the  problems  of  the  modern  world.  It 
is  most  important,  therefore,  that  the  rise 
and  trend  of  those  peoples  should  be  known 
at  least  as  well  as  that  of  ancient  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  Such  knowledge  is  of 
immediate  importance.  Every  intelligent 
American,  not  only  the  Department  of  State, 
should  seek  some  understanding  of  the  East. 
Democratic  control  of  foreign  affairs  would 
be  a  danger  without  it. 


China,  being,  as  Dr.  Gowen  says,  the  "back- 
bone of  the  East,"  as  America  is  the  most 
vital  representative  of  the  West,  it  behooves 
us  to  understand  China.  One  can  hardly 
imagine  better  books  for  this  purpose  than 
the  two  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Goodnow's  attractive  little  book,  origi- 
nally written  several  years  ago,  but  reprinted 
lately,  bids  fair  to  be  increasingly  valuable 
as  a  background  for  the  appraisal  of  China's 
titanic  struggle  with  modernism. 

The  simple,  agricultural  environment,  the 
immense  population  and  consequent  difficul- 
ties of  existence,  the  incapacity  for  produc- 
tive co-operation,  and  the  historic  "laissez 
faire"  policy  are  all  shown.  Add  to  this  a 
written  language  so  difficult  that  general 
illiteracy  is  inevitable,  the  Chinese  scholar's 
emphasis  upon  the  classics,  and  art,  and  the 
domination  of  those  same  scholars  in  poli- 
tics, and  one  sees  how  impossible  it  is  for 
this  static,  though  intelligent,  people  to  vie 
all  at  once  with  Western  science,  efficiency, 
and  pragmatism. 

With  appreciation,  but  keen  analysis,  Mr. 
Goodnow  shows  the  topsyturvy  contrasts  be- 
tween the  old  East  and  the  new  West.  For 
instance,  "Lawsuits  would  tend  to  increase 
to  a  frightful  extent  if  people  were  not 
afraid  of  the  courts,"  said  an  eighteenth 
century  emperor  in  reply  to  some  critics  of 
the  corrupt  judges.  "I  desire,  therefore,  that 
those  who  have  recourse  to  the  courts  shall 
be  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall 
be  disgusted  with  law.  .  .  .  Good  citizens 
who  may  have  differences  will  then  settle 
them  like  brothers,  by  referring  them  to 
arbitration."  Was  ever  so  strange  an  argu- 
ment for  arbitration? 

The  book  makes  it  appear  quite  natural 
that  in  swinging  over  from  a  point  so  far 
away  from  ours,  China,  in  a  new  valuation 
of  everything,  should  often  swing  too  far 
and  become  destructive  of  much  that  is  good. 

The  Outline  history  is  a  complete  and 
scholarly  text,  as  detailed  and  thorough  as 
is  possible  in  a  one-volume  outline  of  so  long 
a  time.  China  emerges  from  the  fogs  of 
myth  about  2852  B.  C.  Dr.  Gowen  takes 
up  the  long  story,  dynasty  by  dynasty.  A 
running  commentary  points  significant  devel- 
opments as  time  goes  on. 

In  Part  III,  the  republican  era,  Mr.  Hall 
clearly  analyses  the  confused  events  of  recent 
years.  The  revolution,  the  rise  of  national- 
ism, the  anti-foreign  feeling,  are  all  traced 
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to  causes.  In  all  parts  of  the  volume  one 
can  follow  the  influence  of  other  nations  in 
bringing  about  present  conditions.  The  steps 
in  Japanese  penetration,  in  Soviet  Russia's 
relations  with  China,  and  in  the  relations  of 
America  and  other  Occidental  countries  stand 
out  with  definiteness. 

But,  however  foreign  justice  or  injustice 
may  have  influenced  her,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  forces  that  rule  modern  China  are  not 
imported ;  they  come,  "potent  and  alive,  out 
of  the  historic  past."  There  is  iconoclasm 
and  blind  rebellion,  but  today  the  saner 
leaders  are  trying  to  teach  the  historical 
and  evolutionary  point  of  view.  It  must  be 
of  slow  growth ;  but  America,  if  sympathetic, 
can  help. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  CHINA.  By  James  H. 
Dolsen,  Daily  Worker  Publishing  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 1926.  Pp.  2G7. 

This  is  a  summary  of  events  and  influences 
in  modern  China  from  the  "Red"  radical 
point  of  view.  Its  chief  value  is  some  labor 
statistics,  maps,  and  the  story  of  the  revolu- 
tion led  by  Sun  Yat  Sen,  as  it  appears  to 
Communists. 

THE  SACRED  TREE.  By  Lady  Murasaki. 
Translated  from  the  Japanese  by  Arthur 
Whaley.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston, 
1926.  Pp.  304  Price,  $3.50. 

This  graceful  romance  from  eleventh  cen- 
tury Japan  has  great  value  to  the  West,  be- 
cause it  pictures  the  actual  culture  of  the 
East,  so  similar  at  that  time  in  China  and 
Japan. 

The  book  is  the  second  part  of  the  "Tale 
of  Genji,"  written  about  1001-1015  A.  D.  At 
a  time  \vhen,  in  Europe,  Nordic  races  were 
still  in  migration;  when  Saxon  and  Dane 
were  still  contending  for  mastery  in  Eng- 
land ;  when  the  Crusades  were  still  in  the 
future,  and  the  red  man  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  America ;  when  rulers  in  the  West 
were  rough  and  untutored  and  learning  was  to 
be  found  only  in  the  monasteries.  But  the 
court  of  Japan  was  filled  with  lords  and  la- 
dies whose  main  joy  was  in  the  beauties  and 
refinements  of  the  arts.  Effete  as  the  esthetic 
delight  in  painting,  music,  poetry,  and  danc- 
ing may  seem  to  the  bustling  West  of  to- 
day, they  were  important  and  thrilling  to 
the  people  for  whom  the  book  was  written. 
Art  in  writing  the  difficult  and  graceful 


Chinese  characters  was  better  than  personal 
beauty  to  win  the  love  of  a  prince,  and  the 
man  who  could  best  quote  the  classics  was 
likely  to  hold  highest  political  honors. 

Until  one  thus  comprehends  ancient  Japan 
and  China,  one  has  not  begun  to  understand 
their  reactions  to  the  modern  worship  of 
science. 

As  a  work  of  art,  the  book  is  skillfully  writ- 
ten, with  each  episode  a  unity,  and  the 
psychology  has  often  a  startlingly  modern 
note. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  CONSIDERED  As  A 
SOCIAL  MOVEMENT.  By  J.  Franklin  Jame- 
son. Princeton  University  Press,  1926. 
Pp.  158.  Price,  $1.50. 

Historical  scientists  are  few,  even  in  this 
day  of  many  who  write  history.  It  is  a  joy, 
therefore,  to  take  up  this  little  volume  by 
an  eminent  historian  who  knows  and  has 
tested  his  history.  Dr.  Jameson  is  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Historical  Research 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

The  topic  of  this  book  is  new  in  the  field 
of  Revolutionary  history.  We  have  had  so- 
cial histories  before;  but  Dr.  Jameson  takes 
up  the  study  of  the  American  Revolution 
against  a  very  broad  human  background. 
He  follows  a  discriminating  course  between 
over-adulation,  such  as  we  have  had  for 
years,  and  that  other,  more  modern,  tendency 
to  treat  the  past  with  flippancy.  The  result 
is  a  book  of  rare  distinction,  in  which  heroes 
still  have  their  due,  although  the  subversive 
elements  of  the  times  are  freely  granted. 

It  was  an  interesting  period,  that  when 
democracy  was  developing  in  all  lines  and 
when  all  special  privilege  was  being  called 
in  question  or  destroyed.  After  all,  the  so- 
cial significance  of  the  time  is  of  paramount 
importance — more  so  than  the  strictly  politi- 
cal or  economic  aspect  of  movements. 

But  the  book  is  better  than  mere  historical 
science.  It  is  also,  and  especially,  historical 
literature.  The  English  is  vigorous  and  lucid 
— a  joy  to  read.  Dr.  Jameson  is  the  out- 
standing example  of  the  proper  method  of 
writing  history  as  outlined  recently  by  Dr. 
Abbott,  of  Harvard.  In  summing  up  a  lec- 
ture on  the  subject  of  history  writing,  Dr. 
Abbott  said :  "The  first  requisite  of  writing 
history  is  knowing  some  history  to  write, 
not  merely  having  some  agreeable  ideas  on 
it ;  and  the  second  is  actually  writing  it,  not 
throwing  it  together." 
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GBACE  H.  DODGE,  MERCHANT  OF  DREAMS.  By 
Abbie  Graham.  Woman's  Press,  New  York, 
1926.  Pp.  229. 

A  personality  so  consecrated  and  so  forci- 
ble should  have  had  an  adequate  biographer. 
Grade  Dodge,  great-grandaughter  of  that 
David  Low  Dodge,  who  founded  the  first 
Peace  Society  in  New  York  in  1815;  grand- 
daughter of  William  Earl  Dodge,  another 
merchant  and  philanthropist,  comes  of 
families,  on  both  sides,  widely  known  for 
their  labors  and  gifts  for  Christian  educa- 
tion. Miss  Dodge,  though,  by  choice,  never 
in  the  headlines,  was  a  true  daughter  of  her 
house.  Her  work  for  the  Teacher's  College 
in  New  York,  the  national  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
many  other  lines  of  education,  here  and 
abroad,  ought  to  be  more  widely  known.  It 
would  be  an  inspiration  to  many. 

The  present  book,  however,  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  is  vague,  jerky,  and  without  con- 
tinuity. One  gets  no  flavor  of  a  personality 
from  it  and  few  complete  facts. 

NORWAY.  By  O.  Hathome  Hardy,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1925.  Pp.  324 
and  index.  Price,  $3.00. 

More  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Europe  than 
either  of  the  other  Scandinavian  countries, 
but  with  a  long  and  individual  history  of 
its  own,  Norway  is  a  country  of  great  inter- 
est. Her  prominent  names  are  world  prop- 
erty. There  are  Holberg,  Ibsen,  and  Bjorn- 
sen  in  literature,  not  to  mention  Hamsun 
and  Bojer.  In  other  fields,  Nansen  and 
Amundsen  carry  the  fame  of  Norway  all  over 
the  world. 

The  English  author  of  this  book  is  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  the  country,  not  only 
in  its  natural  beauties,  but  in  its  history  and 
its  modern  social  and  political  aspects.  Af- 
ter some  historical  chapters,  he  takes  up 
topics  of  political  and  social  importance  and 
shows  how  they  have  been  handled  by  this 
intelligent  people.  It  seems  a  well-balanced 
survey  of  Norway,  past  and  present,  interest- 
ing, and  a  valuable  number  of  the  "Modern 
World  Series." 

BLACK  HAITI.  By  Blair  Niles.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam Sons,  New  York,  1926.  Pp.  325. 
Price,  $3.50. 

"My  own  creed  is  that  travel  narratives 
should  exact  of  authors  all  the  creative  force 
which  is  demanded  by  fiction,  drama,  and 


biography.  No  Munchausen  can  compete 
with  the  imaginative  artist  to  whom  the 
truth  is  more  strangely  beautiful  than  the 
most  fantastic  lie." 

Thus  speaks  Blair  Niles  herself  in  an 
article  on  travel  books.  It  is  a  good  creed 
and  Mrs.  Niles  writes  by  it.  That  is  why 
one  always  tries  to  procure  her  latest  travel 
book.  She  does  not  write  hastily.  Indeed, 
before  going  to  Haiti  she  spent  some  months 
reading  and  digesting  Haitian  literature. 
Her  previous  experience  in  Spanish  America 
were  not,  she  felt,  sufficient  to  prepare  her 
for  the  understanding  of  this  African  peo- 
ple, overlaid  with  a  veneer  of  French  civil- 
ization and  dominated  by  North  Americans. 
She  does  not  delve  into  modern  politics,  nor 
deal  much  with  statistics  and  economic  facts. 
Rather,  she  gives  here  a  more  fundamental 
thing — a  feeling  of  the  race ;  its  rhythmically 
beating  drums;  its  dances  in  the  tropical 
night;  its  spontaneity,  passion,  and  sim- 
plicity. 

There  are  great  figures,  extraordinary  per- 
sonalities, in  Haiti's  history.  The  patriot 
Toussaint  L'Ouvature  was  Haitian;  the 
French  Dumas  was  rooted  here.  The  his- 
tory of  the  island  reads  like  an  extravaganza. 
But  the  race  has  gifts  which  white  northern 
races  cannot  afford  to  quench — "gifts  of 
rhythm,  of  imagery,  and  of  joy." 

Any  opinion  about  the  American  attitude 
toward  the  Black  Republic  should  be  based 
on  an  understanding  of  her  people  and  his- 
tory. One  finds  it  here  expressed  in  the 
beautiful  prose  of  Blair  Niles. 

TOWARD  THE  FLAME.  By  Hervey  Allen. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York,  1926. 
Pp.  250.  Price,  $2.00. 

"This  book  is  not  propaganda  of  any  kind," 
says  the  author.  "It  is  much  more  than 
that;  it  is  a  moving  picture  of  war,  broken 
off  where  the  film  burned  out." 

As  such,  it  is  now  most  timely,  when  in- 
ternational stresses  are  growing  more  vio- 
lent ;  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  distance 
spreads  a  softening  haze  over  the  sharp 
outlines  of  war.  The  English  of  the  narra- 
tive is  vigorous  and  simple.  It  swings  along 
much  like  the  troops  on  the  flowing  road. 
The  crises  are  poignant,  the  adventure 
breathless.  The  book  gives  the  personal  ex- 
periences of  the  first  lieutenant  of  a  com- 
pany in  the  United  States  A.  E.  F.  Spe- 
cifically, it  describes  the  fighting  between 
the  Marne  and  the  Vesle  Rivers.  The  period 
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is  between  the  end  of  June  and  the  middle 
of  August,  1918. 

Even  though  not  intended  for  propaganda, 
the  book  is  surely  one  of  the  best  anti-war 
documents  of  the  year. 

THE  NEUROSES  OF  NATIONS.  By  Caroline  E. 
Playne.  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, 1925.  Pp.  468.  Price,  15  shillings. 

To  develop  a  "preventive  psychiatry"  to 
deal  with  the  complex  of  war,  Caroline 
Playne  believes  that  a  diagnosis  should  be 
made  of  the  mass  psychology  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  last  war.  The  study  of 
group  psychology,  though  relatively  new,  is 
already  well  organized.  The  particular  field 
of  inquiry  in  this  book  is  the  mental  abnor- 
mality in  Germany  and  France  immediately 
before  1914.  The  author  hopes  to  follow  it 
with  a  similar  study  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  lands.  It  is  not  too  technical  in  tone 
to  be  read  with  interest  by  the  ordinary 
student  of  war  and  peace.  It  assumes  and 
seems  to  prove  the  hypothesis  that  the  ir- 
rational obsessions  of  war  periods  are  di- 
rectly traceable  to  pre-war  abnormal  condi- 
tions. 

In  no  nation  did  the  mass  of  the  people 
consciously  desire  war;  on  the  contrary,  they 
feared  it;  but  symptoms  of  mental  malady 
were  everywhere.  A  too-rapid  tempo  of  life 
made  for  satiety  and  fatigue.  "Enormous- 
eyed  fear"  of  alien  peoples  and  of  war  it- 
self took  possession  of  the  mass  mind ;  it 
became  contagious.  Then  ensued  unnatural 
depression.  Dread,  tension,  and  apprehen- 
sion were  recorded  by  psychologists  all  over 
Europe.  Then  the  climax  arrived,  outbreak 
of  violence,  and  the  insane  elation,  which 
was  to  be  expected.  Mass  momentum  did 
the  rest. 

Recovery  from  this  neurosis  will,  like  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  inevitably  be  slow ;  but 
this  author  believes  that  in  the  case  of 
masses  the  recurring  urge  of  the  race  will 
make  for  recovery,  in  time. 

Thin  and  discursive  in  spots,  the  book  has 
no  definite  recommendation  for  the  preven- 
tion of  future  war  insanity ;  but  by  infer- 
ence, in  following  the  diagnosis,  we  may  ar- 
rive at  tentative  prescriptions  for  a  more 
normal  social  life. 

To  the  peace  worker  the  main  line  of  effort 
seems  to  be  the  undermining  of  fear  and  the 
promotion  of  conditions  that  ease  undue 
stresses  of  living  for  all  nations. 


BRIEF  BOOK  NOTES 

PROTEUS,  OR  THE  FUTURE  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 
By  Vernon  Lee.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New 
York,  1925.  Pp.  63.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  thought-provoking  book,  placing  intelli- 
gence between  genius  and  stupidity.  The 
author  says  it  is  "often  more  humane  than 
sentiment,  more  beneficent  than  virtue.  But 
intelligence  has  not  yet,"  he  says,  "taken 
charge  of  human  affairs."  A  swift-running 
essay,  with  the  ironic  touch. 

SUPERSTITION  OR  RATIONALITY  IN  ACTION  FOB 
PEACE.  By  A.  V.  Lundstedt.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  London,  1925.  Pp.  239.  Price, 

$4.50. 

An  attack  on  the  so-called  "Law  of  Na- 
tions," which  the  author  deems  non-existent, 
and  a  criticism  of  jurisprudence.  A  plea 
follows  for  revision  of  national  policy  to  a 
common-sense  kind  of  justice. 

THE  THREE  OWLS.  By  Anne  Carroll  Moore. 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1925.  Pp.  276. 

Reviews  and  editorial  comment  on  chil- 
dren's books,  gathered  from  the  Book  Re- 
view Department  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald-Tri- 
bune. Miss  Moore  is  librarian  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  the  New  York  City 
Public  Library  and  a  sympathetic  critic  of 
children's  books. 

DOCUMENTS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  AMERICAN  MU- 
NICIPAL GOVERNMENT.     By  Thomas  Harrison 
Reid    and    Paul    Webbink.      Century    Co., 
New    York,    1926.      Pp.    609    and    index. 
Price,  $3.50. 

A  general  reference  and  college  textbook 
on  its  topic.  A  collection  of  documents,  char- 
ters, laws,  and  reports,  with  a  running  com- 
mentary on  these  source  records  of  city  gov- 
ernment and  its  growth. 

COMMON  WEALTH  :  A  STUDY  IN  SOCIAL  PHIL- 
OSOPHY. By  C.  G.  Campbell.  Century  Co., 
New  York,  1925.  Pp.  472  and  index.  Price, 
$3.00. 

Economics  attacked  by  a  new  method. 
"Material  source,  energy  plant,  and  intellec- 
tual service"  supplant  the  old  terms,  "land, 
labor,  and  capital."  An  attempt  to  find  fun- 
damental principles  under  wealth  phenomena 
and  the  laws  which  govern  wealth  control. 
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THE  LETTER  BOX 

The  Editor  of  The  Advocate  of  Peace. 

SIB:  One  of  the  first  conditions  for  the 
useful  discussion  of  any  question,  political  or 
economic,  is  that  it  should  be  conducted  cour- 
teously. For  this  reason  the  method  pursued 
by  M.  P.  M.  Mattheef,  as  exemplified  in  his 
contribution  to  the  July  number  of  the  ADVO- 
CATE OF  PEACE  THROUGH  JUSTICE,  is  likely  to 
fail  in  its  object,  which  is,  I  presume,  to  con- 
vince his  readers  of  the  justice  of  the  cause 
he  defends.  To  accuse  an  adversary  of  "ut- 
tering glaring  falsehoods"  shows  a  complete 
disregard  of  all  the  rules  of  elementary  polite- 
ness and  makes  it  difficult  to  carry  on  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  necessary  serenity  of  spirit. 
Such  a  course  of  conduct  recalls  the  old  adage 
of  the  bar,  "when  you've  got  a  bad  case, 
abuse  the  opposite  attorney."  I  will  not, 
however,  follow  the  bad  example  of  M.  Matt- 
heef, but  will  endeavor  to  answer  him  courte- 
ously. 

I  may,  first  and  foremost,  declare  that  I 
regard  this  kind  of  polemic  as  sterile  in  the 
extreme,  as  much  of  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
personal  opinion.  For  instance,  when  M. 
Mattheef  declares  "never  has  there  been  a 
Serbian  population  in  Macedonia  south  of  the 
Shar  Mountain.  The  Macedonian  Slavs  were 
Bulgarians,"  I  feel  inclined  to  abandon  the 
whole  discussion  as  merely  a  waste  of  time. 
I  have  been  over  the  whole  of  Macedonia  on 
horseback,  from  Saloniki  to  Bitolje  (Mona- 
stir)  and  Skoplje  (Uskub).  I  have  found 
Serbian  villages,  Turkish  villages,  Vlach  or 
Rumanian  villages,  Greek  villages,  and  a 
certain  number  of  Bulgarians,  but  the  pre- 
dominating element  was  always  Serb.  There 
were  very  few  Greek  villages,  but  in  many  of 
the  other  villages  the  shopkeepers,  innkeep- 
etc.,  were  Greeks. 

The  proof  of  the  preponderance  of  the  Serb 
population  is  seen  in  the  widespread  observa- 
tion of  the  "slava"  in  the  Macedonian  fami- 
lies. The  "slava"  is  an  institution  entirely 
confined  to  the  Serbs  and  is  unknown  among 
the  Bulgarians.  All  the  monuments  in  Mace- 
donia, churches,  monasteries,  etc.,  are  Serb. 
That  the  Bulgarians,  in  ancient  times,  made 
military  expeditions  into  Macedonia  and  for 
a  time,  more  or  less  short,  imposed  their  au- 
thority on  the  population  may  be  admitted, 
but  this  does  not  establish  a  claim  to  be  the 
indigenous  race. 

That  there  are  scattered  Bulgarian  fami- 
lies in  southern  Serbia  is  true.     It  was  on 


these  that  the  Bulgarian  comitadjis  counted 
for  aid  and  asylum  when  they  raided  the  ter- 
ritory. It  was  only  natural  that  when  the 
Serbian  authorities  discovered  people  in 
southern  Serbia  thus  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  these  raiding  bands  and  took  steps  to  pun- 
ish them,  that  these  should  take  refuge  in  the 
country  in  whose  interest  they  had  acted. 

The  comitadjis  raids  have  now  almost 
ceased.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Belgrade  Government  has  distributed 
arms  to  the  south  Serbian  peasants  to  permit 
them  to  defend  themselves  against  these  raid- 
ers. Would  the  government  have  dared  to  do 
so  if  the  population,  as  M.  Mattheef  pretends, 
is  overwhelmingly  Bulgarian  and  friendly  to 
the  raiders? 

How  did  it  come  that  during  the  enemy 
occupation  of  what  is  now  southern  Serbia, 
from  1915  to  1918,  the  Bulgarian  authorities 
maintained  a  reign  of  terror  in  that  territory. 
If  the  population  had  been  Bulgarian,  as  M. 
Mattheef  pretends,  it  would  have  received 
King  Ferdinand's  troops  with  open  arms,  as 
an  army  of  liberation.  The  villages  were,  on 
the  contrary,  regarded  and  treated  as  a  hos- 
tile population.  They  were  looted  and  plun- 
dered and  the  population  ruled  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  When  I  make  this  statement  I  do  so 
en  connaissance  de  cause,  as  after  the  capture 
of  Monastir  and  the  liberation  of  the  terri- 
tory I  visited  village  after  village  from  which 
the  Bulgarians  and  Germans  had  been  driven 
and  heard  everywhere  the  same  monotonous 
story  of  the  oppression  and  ill-treatment  of 
the  population  by  the  army  of  occupation — a 
curious  state  of  affairs  if  they  were  brother 
Bulgarians.  GORDON  GORDON-SMITH. 


To  the  Editor. 

SIR:  In  the  last  ADVOCATE  is  a  valuable 
paper  on  the  work  of  the  Herron  and  Lam- 
masch  in  Austria.  I  find  one  point,  however, 
that  needs  correction.  The  Hoover  Library 
is  not  in  the  University  of  California,  but  at 
Stanford  University.  It  is,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Library  of  War  in  Paris,  by 
far  the  largest  collection  of  books  and  papers 
relating  to  the  World  War  and  matters  of 
that  kind.  For  the  last  five  years  one,  and 
sometimes  three,  of  the  Stanford  professors 
have  been  in  Europe  gathering  material  for 
this  library.  It  was  founded  and  is  main- 
tained by  Herbert  Hoover. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 
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AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  is  the  first  of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States.     It  Its  claim  upon  you  is  that  of  an  organization  whtcl 

will  be  one  hundred  years  old  In  19'J8.     It  has  helped  has   been    one   of   the   greatest   forces    for    right    think 

to   iiuike   the   fundamental    principles   of  any    desirable  Ing  In  the  United  States  for  nearly  a  century  ;  whlcl 

pence   known    the   world  around.  Is    today    the    defender    of    the    principles    of"  law,    o 

It,  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  Injustices  of  war  by  Judicial    «" »«?•«"..    of.  arbitration,    of    Internationa 
extending   the   methods  of   law   and   order  among   the 
nations,    nnd    to    educate    the    peoples    everywhere    In 


what  an  ancient  Roman  law-giver  once  called  "the 
constant  and  unchanging  will  to  give  to  every  one 
his  due." 

//  ix  luilt  on  Justice,  fair  play,  and  law.  If  men 
and  Millions  were  just,  this  Society  would  never  have 
been  started. 

It  hug  spent  Its  men  and  Its  money  in  arousing 
the  thoughts  and  the  consciences  of  statesmen  to  the 
ways  which  are  better  than  war,  and  of  men  and 
women  everywhere  to  the  gifts  which  America  can 
bring  to  the  nltar  of  a  Governed  World. 


conferences,  of  right-mindedness,  nnd  of  understand 
Ing  among  the  Powers.  It  publishes  ADVOCATE  01 
PEACE,  the  first  In  point  of  time  nnd  the  widest  clr 
culated  peace  magazine  in  the  world. 

It  is  supported  entirely  by  the  free  and  generou 
gifts,  large  and  small,  of  those  who  are  Interested  ii 
its  work.  It  has  never  received  a  dollar  from  State 
city,  or  nation. 

/*  is  the  American  Peace  Society,  with  Its  head 
quarters  in  Boston  for  three  quarters  of  a  century 
but  since  1911  In  Washington,  I).  C.  It  has  bee) 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  sine 

1848. 
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WHY  JOHN  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 


It  was  organized  in  New  York  City,  May  8, 
1828.* 

It  is  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian  cor- 
poration, aiming  to  promote  a  better  interna- 
tional understanding. 

It  was  formed  by  the  merging  of  many 
State  and  local  societies,  the  oldest  of 
which — the  New  York — dated  back  to  1815. 

It  early  offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

In  1840  it  published  a  large  volume  "Prize 
Essays  on  a  Congress  of  Nations,"  which  an- 
ticipated every  essential  principle  embodied 
in  the  Hague  conferences  and  the  interna- 
tional courts. 

It  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  re- 
view of  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  literature 
thus  evoked  was  a  contribution  to  American 
history. 

Much  of  the  best  literature  of  the  peace 
movement  was  originally  produced  for  the 
annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  this  So- 
ciety—e.  g.,  addressea  by  Channing,  Ladd, 
Emerson,  Sumuer,  Jay,  Burritt ;  and  writ- 
ings of  Francis  Wayland,  Jonathan  Dymond, 
Beckwith,  Whittier,  Payne,  Trueblood,  and 
various  others. 

The  first  society  to  espouse  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational peace  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  this  So- 
ciety. 

The  International  Peace  conferences  orig- 
inated at  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  in  1843.  and  to  all  of  these  con- 
gresses it  has  sent  accredited  delegations. 

The  International  Law  Association  resulted 
from  an  extended  European  tour  of  Dr.  James 
D.  Miles,  this  Society's  Secretary,  in  1873. 

Since  1829  it  has  worked  to  influence  State 
legislatures  and  the  United  States  Congress 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at 
Mlnot,  February  10,  1026,  a  motion  was  carried  to 
form  a  national  peace  society.  Mlnot  was  the 
home  of  William  Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for 
a  national  peace  society  was  drawn  by  this  illus- 
trious m.-m,  lit  the  time  corresponding  secretary  of 
tbe  Massachusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution 
was  provisionally  adopted,  with  alterations,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1828  ;  but  the  society  was  finally  and  offi- 
cially organized,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ladd 
and  with  the  aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New 
York  City,  May  8,  1828.  Mr.  Dodge  wrote,  in  the 
minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society :  "The 
New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be  merged  in 
the  American  I'eace  Society  .  .  .  which,  In 
fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  I'eace 
Society,  formed  16  August,  1815,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, May,  1828,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 


In  behalf  of  an  International  Congress  and 
Court  of  Nations. 

It  has  constantly  worked  for  arbitration 
treaties  and  a  law-governed  world. 

In  1871  it  organized  the  great  peace  jubi- 
lees throughout  the  country. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  selected 
by  the  Columbian  Exposition  authorities  to 
organize  the  Fifth  Universal  Peace  Congress, 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

This  Society,  through  a  committee,  organ- 
ized the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress, which  was  held  in  Boston  in  1904. 

The  Pan  American  Congress,  out  of  which 
grew  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics — now  the  Pan  American  Union — 
was  authorized  after  numerous  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  Congress  by  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society  lias  been 
chosen  annually  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  International  Peace  Bureau  at  Geneva 
since  the  second  year  of  the  Bureau's  exist- 
ence, 1892. 

This  Society  kept  a  representative  at  The 
Hague  during  the  first  Conference,  1899, 
when  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  created. 

Its  Secretary  and  Editor  was  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  Paris  Conference,  1918-19. 

It  helped  to  originate  and  to  foster  the  ob- 
servance of  the  eighteenth  of  May — Hague 
Day — by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  initiated  the  following  American  Peace 
Congresses:  in  New  York,  1907;  in  Chicago, 
1909;  in  Baltimore,  1911;  in  St.  Louis,  1913; 
in  San  Francisco,  1915. 

Its  Secretary  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Group  of  the  Intenrarliamen- 
tary  Union.  He  was  Director  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Conference  held  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober, 1925. 

It  has  published  a  magazine  regularly  since 
1828.  Its  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  widely  circulated  peace 
magazine  in  the  world. 

The  World  War  has  left  to  humanity  every- 
irhere  its  supreme  challenge — to  perfect  now, 
in  this  generation,  the  will  and  the  way  to 
forstall  the  devastating  ills  of  wnr.  The 
time  is  now.  By  another  decade  it  will  he  too 
late.  A  world-wide  campaign  of  education  in 
the  only  basis  of  our  abiding  hope.  The  call 
to  the  culture  and  the  learning  of  the  world, 
to  the  expert,  is  to  "inject  moral  and  spiritual 
motircs  into  public  opinion.  Public  opinion 
must  become  public  conscience." 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  NATIOiNS 

Adopted  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  November  30,  1925 


The  American  Peace  Society  reaffirms,  at 
this  its  ninety-seventh  annual  meeting,  its 
abiding  faith  in  the  precepts  of  its  illustrious 
founders.  These  founders,  together  with 
the  men  of  later  times  who  have  shared  in 
the  labors  of  this  Society,  are  favorably 
known  because  of  their  services  to  the  build- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  Republic.  Their 
work  for  peace  between  nations  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Largely  because  of  their  labors,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Peace  Society  have 
become  more  and  more  the  will  of  the  world, 
and  opponents  of  the  war  system  of  settling 
international  disputes  have  reason  for  a 
larger  hope  and  a  newer  courage. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  with  its  rapidly  de- 
veloping international  achievements,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Peace  Society  should 
restate  its  precepts  of  a  century  in  the  light 
of  the  ever-approaching  tomorrow. 

Peace  between  nations,  demanded  by  every 
legitimate  interest,  can  rest  securely  and 
permanently  only  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  interpreted  in  terms  of  mutually  ac- 
cepted international  law ;  but  justice  between 
nations  and  its  expression  in  the  law  are  pos- 
sible only  as  the  collective  intelligence  and 
the  common  faith  of  peoples  approve  and  de- 
mand. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  work  of  the  schools,  of  the 
churches,  of  the  many  organizations  through- 
out the  world  aiming  to  advance  interest 
and  wisdom  in  the  matters  of  a  desirable 
and  attainable  peace ;  but  this  desirable,  at- 
tainable, and  hopeful  peace  between  nations 
must  rest  upon  the  commonly  accepted 
achievements  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes. 

These  achievements,  approved  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
in  which  some  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers have  participated,  have  heretofore 
been — 

By  direct  negotiations  between  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  States,  working 
through  official  representatives,  diplomatic  or 
consular  agents — a  work  now  widely  ex- 
tended by  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva ; 
By  the  good  offices  of  one  or  more  friendly 


nations,  upon  the  request  of  the  contending 
parties  or  of  other  and  disinterested  parties — 
a  policy  consistently  and  persistently  urged 
by  the  United  States; 

By  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  nations 
upon  their  own  or  other  initiative — likewise 
a  favorite  policy  of  the  United  States; 

By  commissions  of  inquiry,  duly  provided 
for  by  international  convention  and  many  ex- 
isting treaties,  to  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  pre-eminently  a  con- 
tracting party; 

By  councils  of  conciliation — a  method  of 
adjustment  fortunately  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  leading  nations,  including  the 
United  States; 

By  friendly  composition,  in  which  nations 
in  controversy  accept,  in  lieu  of  their  own, 
the  opinion  of  an  upright  and  disinterested 
third  party — a  method  tried  and  not  found 
wanting  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States; 

By  arbitration,  in  which  controversies  are 
adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  respect  for  law — 
a  method  brought  into  modern  and  general 
practice  by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

All  of  these  processes  will  be  continued, 
emphasized,  and  improved.  While  justice 
and  the  rules  of  law — principles,  customs, 
practices  recognized  as  applicable  to  nations 
in  their  relations  with  one  another — fre- 
quently apply  to  each  of  these  methods  just 
enumerated,  there  remain  two  outstanding, 
continuous,  and  pressing  demands  : 

(1)  Recurring,  preferably  periodic,  confer- 
ences   of    duly    appointed    delegates,    acting 
under  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  restat- 
ing,   amending,    reconciling,    declaring,    and 
progressively  codifying  those  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  shown  to  be  necessary  or  useful 
to   the  best   interests   of  civilized   States — a 
proposal    repeatedly    made    by    enlightened 
leaders  of  thought  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Adherence  of  all   States  to  a   Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  mutually 
acceptable,  sustained,  and  made  use  of  for 
the   determination   of  controversies   between 
nations,    involving   legal    rights — an    institu- 
tion due  to  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
and  based  upon  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 
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A  NOTICE 

To  Our  Members  and  Subscribers: 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  refer- 
endum vote  by  our  members,  your 
officers  hereby  announce  that: 

1.  New  members,  or  renewals,  in- 
cluding subscription  to  the  ADVOCATE 
OF    PEACE,   will   be    received    for   the 
rest  of   the  year   1926   at   the   annual 
rate  of  $2.00. 

2.  Beginning    January    1,    1927,    old 
memberships,  including  subscriptions 
to  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  will  be  re- 
newed at  the  annual  rate  of  $3.00. 

3.  Beginning    with    the    year    1927, 
the  cost  of  a  new  membership  in  the 
American    Peace    Society,    including 
subscription  to  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE, 
will  be  at  the  annual  rate  of  $5.00. 

4.  Beginning  with  the  year  1927,  a 
new  subscription  to  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE,    without    membership    in    the 
American   Peace   Society,  will   be   at 
the  annual  rate  of  $3.00. 

In  the  light  of  this  schedule,  persons 
interested  to  become  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  subscribers 
to  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  or  both,  will 
of  course  wish  to  attend  to  the  matter 
not  later  than  Friday,  the  thirty-first 
of  the  present  month. 


A  SHEAF  OF  PLEASURES 

AS  CHRISTMAS,  with  its  ineffable 
-£*-  spirit,  approaches,  the  American 
Peace  Society  already  begins  to  feel  the 
glow  of  the  season.  In  extending  its  best 
wishes  to  its  friends,  it  takes  the  liberty 
of  reprinting  extracts  from  a  few  of  the 
gratifying  letters  which  have  already 


brought  to  its  officers  no  small  measure  of 
the  joy  of  the  Yuletide. 

Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill  is  a  widely  known 
diplomat  and  historian,  one  time  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Minister  to  Switzer- 
land, Minister  to  Netherlands,  Ambas- 
sador to  Germany,  and  delegate  to  the 
Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague. 
His  writings,  frequently  translated  into 
foreign  tongues,  are  noted  for  their  great 
clarity  and  scholarly  precision.  Under 
date  of  November  9,  he  addressed  to  this 
office  a  letter,  in  which  he  said : 

"Progress  toward  international  peace, 
like  the  realization  of  every  human  ideal, 
has  to  be  made  slowly,  and  for  that  reason 
reauires  a  continuous,  unceasing  effort. 
The  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  tangible  expression  of  that  effort. 
It  works  through  knowledge,  without 
which  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  It 
is,  therefore,  well  worth  the  while  of  all 
those  who  have  or  wish  to  have  any  part  in 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional peace  to  take  it  and  to  read  it,  and 
so  keep  abreast  of  the  ongoing  movement 
toward  a  rule  of  justice  in  place  of  the 
rule  of  force." 

Charles  Franklin  Thwing  was  for  many 
years  President  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. His  books,  of  which  there  are 
many,  relate  to  the  history  of  education, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad,  and 
to  social  and  religious  problems  common 
to  all  mankind.  Under  date  of  November 
8,  President  Thwing  wrote  to  us  a  letter 
containing  the  following  paragraphs : 

"The  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  for  Novem- 
ber ...  is  a  capital  number  in  itself, 
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a  crown  of  many  good  numbers  .  .  . 
The  ADVOCATE  is  a  proper  organ  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  Society  itself. 

"The  American  Peace  Society  repre- 
sents, and  is,  what  might  be  called  the 
standing  order  for  the  promotion  of  its 
great  quest.  It  is  sober  in  its  tone,  com- 
prehensive in  its  thought,  just  and  fair  in 
its  interpretation  of  national  relations, 
and,  in  a  word,  is  thoroughly  wholesome 
for  making  this  world  a  world  of  peace. 
The  Society  itself  recognizes  that  peace  is 
both  a  cause  and  a  result.  As  a  result,  it 
depends  upon  good  will,  upon  the  love — 
what  might  be  called  volitional  love — of 
men  for  each  other.  When  men  have  as 
much  respect  and  regard  for  each  other's 
rights  as  they  have  for  their  own,  the 
great  conquest  is  ended.  The  kingdom  of 
God  has  come  to  its  fulfillment. 

"I  become  more  and  more  suspicious  of 
timely  panaceas.  They  savor  of  more  or 
less  quackery,  even  if  the  purpose  be  high. 
Our  place  and  function  is  to  form  and  re- 
form humanity.  The  task,  of  course,  is 
limitless — if  you  will,  infinite — in  dura- 
tion and  in  relationship.  But  only  a  task 
of  such  a  nature  is  worthy  of  the  best 
men/' 

Representative  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
Congressman  from  Ohio  and  for  six  years 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for 
many  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  is  a  member  of  our 
Foreign  Debts  Commission.  In  1916  he 
received  the  unanimous  support  of  his 
State  for  the  Presidential  nomination. 
Under  date  of  November  9,  Dr.  Burton 
was  kind  enough  to  write: 

"The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  is  no  ordinary 
event.  The  activities  of  this  association 
have  made  quite  as  notable  a  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  peace  as  any  organization 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  numbered 
among  its  collaborators  such  men  as  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Channing,  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson, Charles  Sumner,  and  others. 

"It  may  be  claimed  for  its  publication, 
the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  that  it  contains 


a  summary  of  events  of  international  im- 
portance not  surpassed  by  any  publication 
in  the  country. 

"I  bespeak  for  this  periodical  a  larger 
circulation,  and  for  the  American  Peace 
Society  a  larger  membership  and  more 
generous  financial  support." 

Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Head  Professor  of 
Political  Science  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  many  years,  is  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Among  his  many  public  activities  he  has 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  as  Chief  of 
the  Latin  American  Division  of  ov.r  De- 
partment of  State.  Early  in  November 
Dr.  Rowe  said: 

"The  one  hundredth  birthday  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  is  an  event  of 
national  importance  and  significance.  The 
constructive  policy,  pursued  by  the  Society 
especially  under  its  present  able  direction, 
has  earned  for  it  the  right  to  enjoy  the 
support  of  every  patriotic  citizen. 

"Membership  in  the  American  Peace 
Society  today  means  participation  in  a 
constructive  effort  to  insure  the  pea<!e  of 
the  world." 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  has  a  reputa- 
tion in  many  lands  as  a  naturalist  and 
educator.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
was  the  head  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  is  today  chancellor  emeritus 
of  that  institution.  We  have  just  received 
from  Dr.  Jordan  the  following  statement: 

"The  American  Peace  Society  is  the 
oldest  organized  body  working  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  outlawing  of  war.  It  has 
had  a  noble  record  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  and  its  journal,  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE,  has  contained,  year  by  year,  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  material  of  especial 
use  to  teachers  and  to  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  It  is  soon  to  celebrate  its 
hundredth  birthday  and  it  ought  to  do 
this  with  a  great  accession  of  interest." 

If  David  Starr  Jordan  be  the  dean  of 
our  university  presidents  in  the  West,  Dr. 
William  H.  P.  Faunce  is  certainly  the 
leader  among  our  college  presidents  in  the 
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East.  One-time  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Church,  in  New  York  City,  he  has 
been  President  of  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  November  16  President 
Faunce  wrote: 

"I  am  a  regular  reader  of  the  ADVOCATE 
OF  PEACE  and  a  steady  supporter  of  the 
American  Peace  Society.  The  breadth  of 
its  horizon  and  its  sincere  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  international  understanding  and 
concord  ought  to  commend  it  to  all 
thoughtful  citizens  in  America.  Just  at 
this  time,  when  commerce  and  education, 
and  industry  and  religion  are  all  seeking 
international  organization,  political  dif- 
ferences on  the  contrary  are  multiplying 
and  walls  of  prejudice  are  rising.  The 
American  Peace  Society  seeks  to  dissipate 
that  prejudice  and  deserves  widespread 
support." 

Wilbur  F.  Gordy  is  the  author  of  texts, 
especially  in  American  history,  probably 
more  widely  used  in  schools  than  any 
other.  Under  date  of  November  14,  Dr. 
Gordy  expressed  himself  thus: 

"I  am  glad  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf 
of  what  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  doing 
for  thoughtful  men  and  women.  A 
friendly  attitude  of  one  nation  toward 
other  nations  is  essential  to  world  peace. 
An  attitude  of  suspicion  and  fear  in  inter- 
national relations  has  in  it  the  seeds  of 
war. 

"What  we  Americans  need  to  enable  us 
to  do  our  best  work  in  forwarding  the 
great  work  of  civilization  is  the  'interna- 
tional mind/  It  is  the  mind  that  looks 
with  a  feeling  of  sincere  good  will  toward 
the  peoples  of  other  lands. 

"That  international  mind  can  come 
only  as  a  result  of  accurate  knowledge  of 
world  affairs  in  the  large  and  of  world 
relations.  Permanent  peace  will  come  to 
the  world  only  when  the  international 
mind  makes  the  nations  of  the  world  good 
neighbors  of  one  another. 

"The  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  giving  this 
accurate  knowledge  in  condensed  form  of 
world  doings  and  international  relations 
which  will  develop  the  international  mind. 
Never  before  was  this  work  more  needed 


and  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  doing  it  in 
an  able  way." 

Dr.  James  Wilford  Garner  has  for  over 
twenty  years  been  Professor  of  Political 
Science  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  He 
collaborated  with  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  writing  a  history  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
texts  on  political  science  and  of  a  two 
volume  work  on  International  Law  and 
the  World  War.  He  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  text  on  the  Development  of  In- 
ternational Law.  Under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  Professor  Garner  wrote : 

"I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  express  my 
faith  in  the  American  Peace  Society  and 
testify  to  my  appreciation  of  the  excellent 
work  it  has  done.  It  is  not  only  one  of 
the  oldest  American  Societies,  but  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  influential.  Its 
organ,  THE  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  I  have 
been  a  constant  reader  of  since  I  first 
came  to  know  it.  Of  the  numerous 
periodicals  that  come  to  my  desk,  there  is 
none  which  gives  me  more  pleasure  than 
it.  I  have  often  thought  that  it  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  American  who  loves  his 
country  and  desires  to  see  it  play  a  role 
in  keeping  with  its  importance  and  influ- 
ence." 

Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  perhaps 
America's  best  known  contemporary  his- 
torian, has  been  Professor  of  Government 
in  Harvard  University  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Under  date  of  November  19, 
Professor  Hart  wrote: 

"The  American  Peace  Society  has  been 
a  great  force  for  righteousness  ever  since 
its  foundations.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  all  organizations  of  that 
type.  It  has  wonderfully  adapted  itself 
to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  past  two 
decades.  I  have  used  your  publications 
with  gratitude  and  hope  you  will  keep  on 
with  the  good  work.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  be  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  at  this  time  or  that 
time  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  its  sub- 
stantial service  both  for  furnishing  mate- 
rials for  a  judgment,  and  in  keeping  alive 
the  principles  of  peace  and  the  associa- 
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tion  of  people  who  desire  intellectual  peace 
and  righteousness.  Hope  you  will  keep 
up  the  good  work." 

Prof.  Phillip  Marshall  Brown,  for  many 
years  in  the  foreign  service  of  the  United 
States,  one-time  Teacher  of  International 
Law  in  Harvard  University,  has  been 
Professor  of  International  Law  in  Prince- 
ton University  for  a  decade.  He  is  the 
author  of  definitive  texts  in  international 
affairs.  Under  date  of  November  21,  Pro- 
fessor Brown  wrote: 

"I  wish  I  could  adequately  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  in  presenting  most 
valuable  data  without  tinge  of  propa- 
ganda concerning  international  conditions 
and  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  regard  it  as  the 
sanest  and  most  useful  periodical  of  its 
kind.  It  combines  the  objective  presen- 
tation of  facts  with  a  genuine  constructive 
attitude  which  can  only  prove  of  the  great- 
est value  for  the  cause  of  peaceful  inter- 
national relations.  ...  If  I  can  be 
of  any  help  in  any  way,  please  command 
me." 

When  the  discerning  John  Selden  wrote 
that  "humility  is  a  virtue  all  preach,  none 
practice;  and  yet  everybody  is  content  to 
hear,"  he  probably  expressed  the  truth 
about  most  of  us.  If  we  don't  "practice" 
humility,  nearly  everybody  craves  at  least 
the  reputation  for  being  rationally  hum- 
ble. But  we,  the  editorial  we,  are  rather 
afraid  of  Coleridge's  "Devil,"  whose 
"darling  sin  is  pride  that  apes  humility." 
Eunning  over  these  letters,  we  have  no 
wish  to  ape  humility  or  anything  else. 
We  are  just  pleased,  perhaps  a  bit  elated, 
in  any  event  thankful.  Furthermore,  we 
would  have  both  the  writers  and  our 
readers  know  it.  Reading  these  things 
from  such  men,  especially  at  this  ap- 
proaching Christmas  time,  we  are  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  there  must  be  a 
Santa  Glaus. 


CAN  AN  ECONOMIC  CONFER- 
ENCE  SUCCEED? 

THE  plans  for  a  World  Economic  Con- 
ference have  been  referred  to  in  these 
columns  heretofore.  The  preparatory 
committee — of  which  our  Thomas  Walker 
Page,  former  member  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  and  now  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of 
Economics,  is  now  a  member — is  meeting 
at  this  time  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon 
a  date  for  the  General  Conference. 

This  preparatory  committee  has,  how- 
ever, set  up  various  subcommittees  to 
examine  the  documents  collected  by  the 
League  of  Nations  since  the  first  meeting 
of  the  committee  in  April. 

We  are  told  that  M.  Georges  Theunis, 
representing  Belgium  upon  the  commis- 
sion, finds  the  general  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  world  to  have  improved  some- 
what. One  of  the  evidences  of  improve- 
ment, he  believes,  is  the  approaching  end 
of  the  coal  strike  in  England,  with  all  its 
disastrous  results.  Undoubtedly  he  also 
was  thinking  of  the  commercial  agree- 
ments springing  up  here  and  there,  espe- 
cially all  over  Europe. 

The  task  facing  any  economic  confer- 
ence, such  as  is  here  proposed,  is  hercu- 
lean; but  the  effort  in  its  behalf  is  an- 
other evidence  of  man's  will  to  overcome 
war.  M.  Jouhaux,  of  France,  represent- 
ing the  workers  and  co-operatives,  believes 
that  the  program  of  any  international 
economic  conference  should  be  limited  to 
the  following  points:  Monetary  stabiliza- 
tion; the  removal  of  international  trade 
barriers;  international  industrial  agree- 
ments; the  organization  of  migratory 
movements  among  the  workers;  and  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  economic  or- 
ganization to  meet  periodically. 

Even  such  a  limited  program  presents 
colossal  difficulties.  And  yet,  that  men 
are  willing  to  face  such  difficulties  is  one 
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of  the  most  hopeful  facts  throughout  our 
muddled  world. 

The  proposal  to  initiate  an  interna- 
tional economic  conference  began  with  a 
recommendation  of  the  Sixth  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  When  presented, 
it  was  referred  to  the  Council  of  the 
League.  The  Council  set  up  a  prepara- 
tory committee,  of  which  our  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  a  member, 
which  committee  met  for  the  first  time  in 
April,  1926.  This  meeting  considered  a 
general  plan  of  procedure.  The  second 
session,  being  held  at  this  writing,  is  deal- 
ing, as  has  been  said,  with  the  documents, 
under  a  mandate  of  the  Seventh  Assembly 
to  push  forward  its  work,  so  as  to  enable 
the  economic  conference  to  be  convened 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, has  been  given  a  free  hand  in  the 
organization  of  its  work.  The  second 
committee  of  the  Assembly,  to  which  the 
whole  matter  was  finally  referred,  has 
urged  the  preparatory  committee  to  isolate 
a  small  number  of  essential  questions  and 
to  concentrate  upon  them.  It  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  spirit  of  this  suggestion  that 
M.  Jouhaux  presented  his  provisional 
program. 

We  are  not  informed  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  proposed  conference.  We 
recall  that  some  members  of  the  second 
committee  objected  to  forming  the  con- 
ference of  experts,  appointed  exclusively 
for  their  personal  qualifications,  while 
others  expressed  the  view  that  a  conference 
of  government  representatives  would  also 
present  certain  disadvantages,  as  its  mem- 
bers would  be  too  closely  tied  by  their 
official  responsibilities.  The  second  com- 
mittee feels  that  it  has  hit  upon  a  satis- 
factory compromise,  providing  for  the 
widest  discussion  and  insuring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  findings  of  the  con- 
ference should  be  of  sufficient  practical 
value  to  impress  the  government.  This 
compromise  was  suggested  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Brussels  Financial  Conference. 


How  far  economic  difficulties  are  pro- 
vocative of  war  it  is  difficult  to  say.  That 
they  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
temper  of  peoples  cannot  be  denied.  Of 
course  the  main  difficulty  facing  any  eco- 
nomic conference  such  as  is  here  proposed 
lies  in  the  fact  that  our  experts  in  the 
economic  world  are  themselves  none  too 
expert.  Any  economic  conference  will  be 
to  our  economic  life  what  an  ecumenical 
conference  always  is  to  our  ecclesiastical 
world;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
ecclesiastics  deal  with  what  they  consider 
to  be  a  revealed  religion.  There  is  no  re- 
vealed religion  in  our  economic  world. 


CHANGING  MATTERS  IN 
EUROPE 

THE  Ramek  Cabinet  in  Austria  re- 
signed Friday,  October  15,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  the  outside  world.  It  was 
generally  known  that  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment was  having  trouble  with  the  em- 
ployees of  the  State  over  the  question  of 
salaries;  but  it  was  not  believed  that  this 
carried  any  serious  threat  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  cabinet.  Indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  the  explanation  of  the  situ- 
ation is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  Ramek  Cabinet  was  set 
up  two  years  ago  largely  because  of  the 
differences  between  the  Austrian  provinces, 
with  their  population  of  four  millions,  and 
the  city  of  Vienna,  with  its  population  of 
two  millions.  In  this  contest  Premier 
Eamek  represented  the  provinces.  Under 
his  regime  it  began  to  appear  to  many  that 
Austria  was  pursuing  the  fatal  path  along 
which  the  early  Greek  city  states  went  to 
their  ruin.  We  understand  that  Ramek's 
resignation  and  the  return  of  Dr.  Seipel 
to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  represents  a 
victory  for  the  Vienna  policy,  a  reaction 
against  too  much  freedom  of  the  nation's 
parts.  The  immediate  problem,  of  course, 
a  problem  faced  by  every  nation  through- 
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out  history,  is  to  strike  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  mean  between  anarchy  and 
tyranny. 

The  resignation  of  Count  Bethlen,  the 
Premier  of  Hungary,  took  place  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  fall  of  Ramek  in 
Austria,  bringing  with  it  a  shock  of  sur- 
prise even  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
Austria.  The  result,  however,  has  been 
quite  different.  Count  Bethlen  had  passed 
through  the  storm  raised  by  the  notorious 
forgeries,  and  resigned  on  the  ground  that 
his  policies  should  be  either  approved  or 
disapproved  by  the  regent.  The  regent 
has  approved  and  reappointed  the 
Premier.  The  result  is  that  Count  Beth- 
len now  has  the  Ministry  more  strongly 
entrenched  behind  him  than  ever. 

Yugoslavia,  too,  has  passed  through  a 
crisis  not  wholly  unlike  the  crises  in 
Austria  and  Hungary.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister, M.  Uzunovic,  resigned;  but,  like 
Count  Bethlen,  he  continues  to  hold  his 
job.  The  difficulty  arose  over  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Serbs  and  the  Croats, 
the  Serbs  being  led  by  the  Eadicals  and 
the  Croats  by  M.  Radic,  the  latter  of 
whom  has  stood  for  a  policy  of  separation 
from  Belgrade.  Because  of  M.  Radio's  re- 
cent emphasis  upon  his  policy  of  separa- 
tion, M.  Uzunovic,  together  with  his  cabi- 
net, reisgned.  Following  this  step  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Radic  reversed  him- 
self and  asked  the  Prime  Minister  for  a 
conference.  The  result  is  another  coali- 
tion government.  It  will  be  noted  that 
throughout  this  latest  tempest  in  the 
political  situation  the  Slovenes  are  not 
mentioned.  The  Central  European  Ob- 
server is  our  authority  for  the  news  that 
in  Belgrade  and  Zagreb  it  is  rumored  that 
at  no  distant  date  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  extend  the  government  majority 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  Slovene  People's 
Party,  led  M.  Korosec.  This  is  important 
if  true,  for  if  M.  Uzunovic's  government 
is  reconstructed  in  this  sense,  it  will  con- 
tain representatives  of  the  most  powerful 


political  elements  of  all  the  three  Yugo- 
slavian races.  There  will  be,  therefore,  an 
expression  of  real  national  agreement. 
Whether  or  not  this  logical  step  can  be 
taken  will  seem  to  depend  upon  the  power 
represented  by  Ste'pan  Radic. 

The  change  in  the  Czechoslovakia  Cabi- 
net under  the  Agrarian  leader,  M.  Svehla, 
is  reported  to  have  produced  a  feeling  of 
general  satisfaction,  the  only  unknown 
factor  in  the  situation  being  the  future 
attitude  of  the  Slovak  Populist  Party. 
The  program  of  the  new  cabinet  as  set 
forth  by  the  premier  at  the  opening  of 
the  Parliament,  October  14,  together  with 
the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  has 
met  with  a  favorable  reception  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  It  appears  that  M.  Svehla 
proposes  to  continue  in  the  main  the  pro- 
gram of  his  predecessor.  This  has  had 
the  effect  of  disarming  the  opposition, 
which  is  primarily  concerned  that  the 
measures  taken  by  the  government  to 
remedy  the  economic  crisis,  under  which 
the  country  is  suffering,  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Socialist  achievements  here- 
tofore, particularly  in  the  interests  of  the 
workers.  The  main  achievement  of  the 
new  cabinet,  of  course,  is  the  inclusion  of 
two  German  members.  As  the  population 
of  Czechoslovakia  is  one-fourth  German, 
it  has  been  inevitable  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic  that  this  portion  of 
the  people  should  be  represented  in  the 
cabinet.  Since  this  is  now  an  accepted 
fact,  Europe  is  now  faced  with  one  acute 
problem  less,  relating  to  minorities.  That 
certainly  is  all  to  the  good.  True,  there 
seems  to  be  little  unity  among  the  vari- 
ous parties,  but  a  community  of  practical 
and  economic  interests  to  the  exclusion  of 
racial  questions  is  the  basis  of  a  hopeful 
program.  The  hope  for  the  success  of 
the  new  government  lies  in  two  directions. 
First,  the  statesmanship  of  its  own  pro- 
gram; second,  the  inability  of  the  oppos- 
ing factions  to  work  together. 
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We  are  now,  as  always,  living  in  a  world 
of  flux — tides  ebbing  and  flowing.  Our 
net  impression,  from  these  changing  con- 
ditions, is  that  the  movement  in  Europe, 
in  spite  of  disturbing  signs  in  Italy  and 
Eussia,  is  in  a  hopeful  direction. 


ARMISTICE  DAY 

WE  print  without  apology  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  on  Armistice  Day, 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  the  morning  of  November  11. 
Our  only  contribution  to  this  editorial  is 
the  italics. 

"It  is  an  odd  trick  of  fate  that  the  Great 
War  should  be  commemorated  by  a  day 
known  popularly  and  widely  as  Armistice 
Day.  Here  was  the  greatest  struggle  men 
have  faced  since  the  Ice  Age  nearly  ended 
the  human  race  altogether.  It  held  a 
medley  of  surpassing  heroism,  false  hopes, 
and  tragic  loss.  And  the  chance  which 
fixes  the  myths  of  history  has  singled  out 
for  a  permanent  celebration  the  day  on 
which  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities 
was  negotiated.  That  peace  became  more 
lasting  through  negotiations  and  treaty. 
But,  so  far  as  the  terminology  of  today 
goes,  the  great  struggle  is  but  silenced  for 
a  breathing  spell. 

"As  it  happens,  the  phrase  fits  well  with 
current  thought.  The  fond  hopes  of  the 
first  peacemakers  have  long  since  gone 
glimmering.  The  notion  that  man,  the 
fighting  animal,  could  suddenly  agree  to 
cease  to  fight  for  the  rest  of  time  could  not 
endure  the  test  of  reality.  The  League  of 
Nations  has  become  increasingly  useful. 
It  is  as  far  from  insuring  peace  as  ever. 
The  wheel  of  thought  has  turned  com- 
pletely over  and  the  latest  volume  on  the 
subject  bears  the  ominous  title  "Man  Is 
War."  Viewing  Europe  at  this  distance, 
who  could  reach  any  other  conclusion  1 


"By  such  tacking  to  and  fro  man  slowly 
makes  headway  against  the  winds  of  fate. 
The  present  cynicism  is  certainly  far 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  Utopian  fallacies 
that  immediately  followed  November  11, 
1918.  The  recognition  of  the  real  sources 
of  war  in  man's  own  nature  is  a  whole- 
some corrective.  In  a  real  sense,  there- 
fore, this  day  is  justly  named.  There  is 
no  basis  for  confidence  in  the  permanence 
of  the  present  era  of  peace. 

"But  once  this  realistic  view  of  war  is 
cepted  there  is  every  reason  for  refusing  to 
relapse  into  cynicism  and  despair.  If  it 
is  folly  to  predict  that  the  last  war  has 
been  fought,  it  is  equally  folly  to  sit  back 
and  accept  war  as  the  constant  or  perma- 
nent state  of  man.  There  are  many 
processes  making  for  understanding 
among  the  nations.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  slow  and  difficult,  as  the  setbacks  are 
many.  Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  the 
development  of  justice  through  courts  of 
law,  yet  here  is  clearly  the  most  valuable 
foundation  for  increased  security  against 
war  that  can  be  devised.  Slender  and 
confused  as  are  the  beginnings  of  the 
World  Court,  it  offers  the  best  hope  of 
progress,  provided  it  can  be  separated 
from  the  politics  of  the  League. 

What  we  suggest  as  the  fitting  theme 
for  this  day  of  commemoration  is  the  long, 
slow,  and  endless  task  of  strengthening 
justice  and  right  in  the  world.  The  labor 
is  hard  and  discouraging — like  trench 
warfare.  It  differs  no  whit  from  the 
struggle  which  every  individual  faces  in 
his  own  soul  against  the  enemies  within. 
But  it  is  a  man's  fight.  It  is  the  cause  for 
which  Americans  fell  at  Concord  Bridge, 
at  Gettysburg,  in  the  Argonne.  It  knows 
armistices,  but  no  real  cessation.  If  the 
gains  are  small,  they  are  real,  not  the  mi- 
rages of  dreams.  They  are,  as  the  sober 
opinion  of  the  world  is  coming  to  believe, 
the  only  possible  gains. 
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HOW  ABOUT  NICARAGUA? 

IT  MAY  not  be  that  the  storm  in  Nica- 
ragua has  subsided,  but  a  hopeful 
thing  has  happened.  We  have  consistently 
refused  to  recognize  the  self-imposed  dic- 
tator, General  Chamorro,  as  President  of 
that  country.  Now  we  are  confronted 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  constitution- 
ally appointed  President,  in  the  person  of 
Adolfo  Diaz. 

That  is  encouraging.  Our  Secretary  of 
State  had  a  right  to  express  gratification 
that  a  solution  had  been  found  for  the 
Nicaragua  political  problem  in  harmony 
with  the  Central-American  Treaty  of 
1923.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  properly  pleased 
that  members  of  the  Nicaragua  Congress 
who  had  been  expelled  by  Chamorro  had 
been  invited  to  resume  their  seats,  that 
General  Chamorro  had  withdrawn,  and 
that  the  election  of  a  new  president,  ac- 
cording to  law,  had  made  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  recognize  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  We  are  told  that 
President  Diaz  intends  to  make  overtures 
of  peace,  to  extend  a  general  amnesty  to 
his  political  opponents,  and  to  offer  the 
Liberal  Party  participation  in  the  new 
government.  It  looks  like  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment. 

Things  may  not  be  what  they  ought. 
We  do  not  like  the  President's  request 
that  our  government  extend  military  aid 
to  put  down  the  revolution.  We  do  not 
like  the  reason  given  for  this  request, 
namely,  that  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua is  unable  to  overcome  the  revolu- 
tionists for  the  reason  that  they  are  aided 
by  Mexico,  and  that  in  spite  of  a  warning 
by  Secretary  Kellogg  that  outside  inter- 
ference in  Nicaraguan  political  affairs 
would  be  viewed  with  concern  in  Wash- 
ington. And  yet  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  situation-  is  developing  into  anything 
like  "alarming  proportions." 

We  may  have  been  deceived  by  the  sharp 
practice  of  the  Chamorroists.  Diaz  may 


be  a  stool  pigeon  of  Chamorro's.  The 
Government  in  Nicaragua  may  have 
changed,  therefore,  only  in  appearance. 
Nicaragua  may  still  be  under  the  heel  of 
Chamorro.  But  the  simple,  outstanding 
fact  is  that  the  election  of  Diaz  was  con- 
stitutional, legal,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  law  and  order.  That  is  a 
victory,  not  only  for  our  government,  but 
for  righteousness. 

We  still  believe  that  the  real  friends  of 
Nicaragua  are  opposed  to  General  Cha- 
morro ;  that  in  any  event  they  are  opposed 
to  lawlessness  in  government.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  stood  for  just  that,  for  a  re- 
turn to  normal  conditions,  which  had  been 
upset  by  the  personal  coup  d'etat  of  the 
Chamorrists.  Our  government  announced 
that  the  unconstitutionally  enthroned 
dictator  would  never  be  recognized.  He 
was  not  recognized.  As  soon  as  Nicara- 
gua elected  a  president  in  accord  with  its 
own  constitution  we  recognized  that  presi- 
dent. There  our  responsibility  ended.  If 
that  country  is  ruled  by  tricksters,  it  is 
none  of  our  business.  It  was  quite  proper 
for  us  to  insist  upon  a  legal,  normal,  con- 
stitutional government  in  Nicaragua  be- 
fore we  granted  recognition;  but  it  is  not 
required  of  us  now  that  we  take  sides  in 
any  disputes  which  may  for  the  moment 
disturb  the  flattering,  ogling,  political 
factions  of  Nicaragua  concerned  to  curry 
our  favor.  If  the  present  development 
will  only  bring  an  end  to  the  wearisome 
requests  for  political  aid  from  the  United 
States,  the  situation  will  show  improve- 
ment indeed. 

One  influence  complicating  the  situa- 
tion is  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
we  call  Communism.  The  radicals  of  this 
wing  are  rather  powerful  in  Mexico,  and 
they  seem  inclined  to  enjoy  making  faces 
at  the  United  States.  Certainly  they  are 
not  making  the  work  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent in  Nicaragua  especially  easy.  Among 
them  are  Mexican  soldiers,  some  of  whom 
have  been  captured  and  even  killed  in 
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Nicaragua.  In  vessels  carrying  the  Mex- 
ican flag,  they  have  landed  arms  and  men 
in  Nicaragua.  They  compose  largely  the 
so-called  Revolutionists  in  that  country, 
operating  under  the  name  of  Liberals. 
They  are  operating  in  other  countries — 
Chile,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Salvador, 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala.  Their  policy 
seems  to  be  to  fish  in  troubled  waters. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
United  States  to  fashion  and  control  the 
political  programs  of  foreign  countries. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  as  a  govern- 
ment can  say  to  any  South  American 
country,  "You  must  not  set  up  a  Com- 
munist form  of  government."  We  can,  of 
course,  insist  upon  protection  for  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  citizens.  We  can  go 
further;  we  can  refuse,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nicaragua,  in  a  sense  as  in  the  case  of 
Russia,  to  recognize  any  government  set 
up  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  country. 


npHE  skeptically  minded,  who  see  no 
JL  possibilities  in  the  efforts  to  end  the 
war  system  as  a  means  of  settling  certain 
international  disputes,  will  have  to  recog- 
nize that  the  weight  of  opinion  is  not  only 
now  decidedly  against  them,  but  that 
leaders  of  thought  throughout  all  time 
have  stood  as  best  they  could  against  the 
whole  business.  In  Book  I,  chapter  87, 
Herodotus  makes  Croesus  say  to  his  con- 
queror, Cyrus  the  Great,  "No  one  is  so 
foolish  as  to  prefer  war  to  peace;  in  peace 
sons  bury  their  fathers,  but  in  war  fathers 
bury  their  sons."  In  his  Olympian  Ode 
number  XIII,  Pindar  says  of  Corinth: 
"Within  her  walls  dwelleth  Law  and  her 
sisters,  the  firm-set  foundations  of  cities, 
even  Justice  and  Peace,  that  are  fostered 
beside  her,  those  guardians  of  wealth  for 
man."  In  one  of  his  dithyrambs,  a  frag- 
ment, Pindar  writes :  "Hearken !  0  war- 
shout,  daughter  of  War!  prelude  of 


spears !  to  whom  soldiers  are  sacrificed 
for  their  city's  sake  in  the  holy  sacrifice 
of  death."  Elsewhere,  in  his  Pythian  ode, 
however,  we  find  him  saying:  "Kindly 
Goddess  of  Peace  (Hesycliia],  daughter 
of  Justice,  that  makest  cities  great;  thou 
that  boldest  the  master  keys  of  councils 
and  of  wars,  .  .  .  thou  knowest  with 
perfect  fitness  the  secret  of  gentleness, 
both  in  giving  and  taking ;  .  .  .  thou 
plungest  Insolence  in  the  deep."  In  an- 
other fragment  Pindar  has  this  to  say: 
"Let  him  that  giveth  tranquillity  to  the 
community  of  citizens  look  for  the  bright 
light  of  manly  Peace,  when  from  out  his 
heart  he  hath  plucked  hateful  faction, 
bringer  of  poverty  and  ill-nurse  of  youth." 
In  still  another  fragment  Pindar  words 
his  thought  thus:  "To  the  inexperienced 
war  is  pleasant;  but  he  that  hath  had  ex- 
perience of  it,  in  his  heart  he  sorely 
feareth  its  approach."  The  opposition  to 
war  is  one  of  the  deepest  instincts  of  the 
race.  Referring  to  this  subject  in  the  As- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations,  Septem- 
ber 11,  M.  Briand  remarked,  "It  is  easy 
to  blame  the  peoples,  but  it  is  generally 
their  leaders  who  are  to  blame." 


rriHAT  the  people  of  France  feel  that 
-i-  they  have  been  abandoned  by  Eng- 
land and  America  is  readily  believable. 
But  more  acute  than  either  of  these  situ- 
ations is  the  present  feeling  between 
France  and  Italy.  Would-be  assassins 
have  on  five  different  occasions  attempted 
to  kill  Premier  Mussolini.  For  some  rea- 
son, each  of  these  attempts  seems  to  have 
aroused  Italian  resentment  against  the 
French.  This  resentment  has  gone  as  far 
as  to  express  itself  by  Fascist  attacks  upon 
French  citizens ;  indeed,  upon  French  con- 
sulates. No  insignificant  part  of  this 
Fascist  "will  to  power"  is  seen  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  restoration  of  "our  Nice" 
and  the  annexation  of  Tunis.  As  a  result, 
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in  spite  of  Mussolini's  apology,  the  move- 
ment in  France  towards  something  of  an 
entente  with  Italy  as  an  "antidote  to 
Thoiry"  seems  at  an  end. 

In  the  meantime  Premier  Mussolini's 
strength,  because  of  the  attacks  upon  his 
person,  seems  to  increase.  An  anxious 
world  read,  under  date  of  November  4, 
that  the  Italian  premier  had  delivered  an 
address  from  the  balcony  of  Chigi  Palace, 
after  the  solemn  observance  of  the  eighth 
anniversary  of  the  victory  over  Austria, 
during  which  speech  he  had  remarked, 
"tomorrow  we  will  have  the  acts  you  have 
been  awaiting."  What  that  meant,  we 
have  not  yet  learned. 


THE  Pan-Pacific  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation,   rehabilitation,    reclamation, 
and  creation,  called  by  President  Coolidge, 
the  conferences  to  be  held  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  on  April  11  to  16,  1927,  is  a  mat- 


ter of  prime  interest  to  the  workers  for 
international  understanding.  Invitations 
have  gone  out  to  all  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  having 
territorial  interests  in  the  Pacific.  Or- 
ganizations and  institutions,  public  or 
private,  engaged  or  interested  in  the 
fields  covered  by  this  conference,  are  also 
invited  to  send  delegates.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical step  toward  the  achievement  of  peace- 
ful intercourse.  Indeed  the  purpose  of 
the  conference  is  to  establish  a  basis  of 
cooperation  for  the  promotion  of  peaceful 
arts  and  pursuits  among  the  countries 
participating;  to  provide  a  medium  of  ex- 
change of  knowledge  on  the  subjects  under 
discussion;  to  afford  a  wider  field  of  serv- 
ice for  certain  technical  activities  and  to 
be  of  assistance  to  the  territories  of  the 
several  participating  countries.  It  is 
planned  to  hold  an  internation  exhibit 
relating  to  the  major  interests  of  the  con- 
ference. 


WORLD  PROBLEMS  IN  REVIEW 


BRITISH  IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE 

THE  British  Imperial  Conference 
opened  in  London  on  October  19. 
All  the  British  dominions  were  repre- 
sented in  it,  and  the  agenda  before  it  were 
made  up  of  questions  which  are  of  vital 
importance  not  only  to  the  British  Em- 
pire, but  to  the  whole  world. 

List  of  Delegates 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
delegations  to  the  conference : 

CANADA 

Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  C.  M.  G.,  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr.  Ernest  Lapointe,  K.  C.,  Minister  of 
Justice. 


Dr.  O.  D.  Skelton,  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs. 

Mr.  Jean  Desy,  Counsellor,  Department  of 
External  Affairs. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Cudmore,  Technical  Adviser. 

Major  General  J.  H.  MacBrien,  C.  B.,  C. 
M.  G.,  D.  S.  O.,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 

Commodore  Walter  Hose,  C.  B.  E.,  R.  C.  N., 
Director  of  the  Naval  Service. 

Captain  J.  F.  Cummins. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Moyer,  D.  S.  O.,  Private  Secre- 
tary to  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Measures,  Assistant  Private  Sec- 
retary to  the  Prime  Minister. 

AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  S.  M.  Bruce,  M.  C.,  Prime  Minister. 
Sir  Neville  Howse,  V.  C.,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  C. 
M.  G.,  Minister  of  Defense  and  Health. 
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Mr.  H.  W.  Gepp,  Chairman,  Development 
and  Migration  Commission. 

Mr.  I'.  E.  Deane,  C.  M.  G.,  Secretary,  Prime 
Minister's  Department. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Farrands,  Commonwealth  Im- 
migration Office. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Leslie,  Publicity  Officer. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Cooke,  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  F.  A.  McLaughlin,  Private  Secretary 
to  Sir  Neville  Howse. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Mr.  J.  G.  Coates,  M.  C.,  Prime  Minister. 

Sir  Francis  Bell,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  C.,  Min- 
ister without  Portfolio. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Thomson,  C.  M.  G.,  Clerk  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  Secretary  of  Prime 
Minister's  Department. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bereudsen,  Imperial  Affairs 
Officer. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hunter,  Private  Secretary  to  Sir 
Francis  Bell. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

General  J.  B.  M.  Hertzog,  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Havenga,  Minister  of  Finance. 

Sir  William  Hoy,  K.  C.  B.,  General  Man- 
ager of  Railways. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Bruwer,  Chairman,  Board  of 
Trade  and  Industries,  Department  of  Mines 
and  Industries. 

Mr.  H.  Gordon  Watson,  Secretary  to  Prime 
Minister  and  Clerk  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Mr.  J.  Collie,  Department  of  Finance. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Haddon,  Department  of  Customs 
and  Excise. 

Mr.  D.  Steyn,  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Ashpole,  Private  Secretary  to 
Mr.  Havenga. 

Mr.  C.  Hamilton,  Private  Secretary  to  Sir 
William  Hoy. 

IRISH   FREE  STATE 

Mr.  W.  T.  Cosgrave,  T.  D.  (President  of 
the  Executive  Council.) 

Mr.  Kevin  O'Higgins,  T.  D.,  Minister  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald,  T.  D.,  Minister 
for  External  Affairs. 

Mr.  P.  McGilligan,  T.  D.,  Minister  for 
Industry  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  James  McNeill,  High  Commissioner  for 
the  Irish  Free  State. 


Mr.  D.  O'Hegarty,  Secretary  of  tne  Execu- 
tive Council. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Kiernan,  Secretary,  Office  of  High 
Commissioner  for  the  Irish  Free  State. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Mr.  W.  S.  Monroe,  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Higgins,  K.  C.,  Minister  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Morine,  K.  C.,  Minister  without 
Portfolio. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Carew,  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Prime  Minister. 

INDIA 

Lord  Birkenhead,  Secretary  of  State  for 
India. 

Sir  Bijay  Chand  Mahtab. 

Maharajadhiraja  Bahadur  of  Burdwan,  G. 
C.  I.  E.,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  I.  O.  M. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Chadwick,  C.  S.  I.,  C.  I.  E.,  I. 
C.  S. 

Major  General  W.  M.  St.  G.  Kirke,  C.  B., 
C.  M.  G.,  D.  S.  O.,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  in  India. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Spence,  I.  C.  S.  (Secretary  to 
Delegation ) . 

Mr.  G.  S.  Bajpal,  C.  I.  E.,  C.  B.  E.,  I.  C.  S. 

Maharaj  Kumar  Uday  Chand  Mahtab  of 
Burdwan,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Maharaja 
of  Burdwan. 

Opening  Session  of  the  Conference 

The  inaugural  session  of  the  imperial 
conference  was  held  in  the  Cabinet  Room, 
at  10  Downing  Street,  when  the  Prime 
Minister  welcomed  the  delegates  and  ex- 
plained the  work  that  lies  ahead  of  the 
conference.  As  its  first  official  act  the 
conference  expressed  its  respectful  greet- 
ings and  fidelity  to  the  King  and  its  earn- 
est hope  that  both  the  King  and  Queen 
might  long  be  spared  to  strengthen  the 
ties  of  affection  and  devotion  which  unite 
the  peoples  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
under  the  crown. 

For  the  second  time  during  his  career 
as  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Baldwin  welcomed 
the  visitors  from  overseas  in  a  speech 
which  reviewed  in  some  detail  the  history 
of  the  imperial  conference  since  its  incep- 
tion, in  1887.  Looking  back  on  the  past 
40  years,  he  insisted  that  their  prede- 
cessors had  been  wise  to  content  them- 
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selves  with  gradual  and  steady  progress 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  construct  some 
theoretical  written  constitution  which 
could  no  sooner  be  framed  than  it  would 
have  been  superseded  by  the  evolution  of 
the  living  forces  of  growth  in  their  midst. 
At  the  imperial  conference  in  1911  Lord 
Grey  had  referred  to  the  "foreign  policy 
of  this  country,"  but  the  Prime  Minister 
pointed  out  how  things  had  changed  since 
then.  It  was  now  by  universal  admission 
no  longer  only  a  question  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country.  "The  problem 
before  us/'  Mr.  Baldwin  declared,  "is  how 
to  reconcile  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment in  external  as  well  as  domestic  af- 
fairs with  the  necessity  for  a  policy  in 
foreign  affairs  of  general  imperial  con- 
cern which  will  commend  itself  to  a  num- 
ber of  different  governments  and  parlia- 
ments." 

Scope  of  Discussions 

The  Prime  Minister  touched  briefly  on 
most  of  the  subjects  that  are  to  come 
before  the  conference.  In  this  field  of 
imperial  defense  there  had  been  a  steady, 
if  unobtrusive,  progress  toward  improve- 
ing  the  facilities  for  co-operation  if  the 
necessity  should  unhappily  arise.  The 
principle  of  dominion  navies  was  now  not 
merely  accepted,  but  was  wholeheartedly 
endorsed  by  the  admiralty,  and  in  the 
land  forces  also  much  had  been  done  to 
facilitate  co-operation.  The  actual  and 
potential  importance  of  the  air  arm  had 
been  strikingly  demonstrated  by  recent 
long-distance  flights. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  trade  rela- 
tions between  different  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire, Mr.  Baldwin  expressed  the  view  that 
the  most  striking  developments  of  recent 
years  had  been  the  greater  realization  of 
the  importance  to  the  Empire  of  fastering 
interimperial  trade.  The  problem  was  es- 
sentially one  of  co-operation,  not  only  in 
actual  measures  directly  concerned  with 
migration  and  settlment,  but  also  in 
finance  and  in  the  marketing  of  empire 
products.  Substantial  results,  in  his  opin- 
ion, had  followed  from  the  preference  ac- 
corded in  the  dominions  to  empire  goods 
and,  even  under  our  very  limited  tariff 
system,  the  measure  of  preference  we  had 
been  able  to  afford,  supplemented  by  the 
operations  of  the  new  empire  marketing 


board,  had  increased  and  would  increase 
the  flow  of  interimperial  trade. 

In  this  connection  the  Prime  Minister 
paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  influence  of 
the  Wembley  Exhibition.  As  a  result  of 
it,  a  whole  generation  of  children  was 
growing  up  in  this  country  whose  imagi- 
nations had  been  kindled  and  whose  out- 
look had  been  broadened  by  that  wonder- 
ful panorama  of  empire. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  address  the 
Prime  Minister  made  it  plain  that  his 
personal  attitude  is  not  one  of  satisfied 
complacency.  "No  responsible  person/' 
he  added,  '^believes  that  we  have  reached 
finality  in  our  relations.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness at  this  conference  to  take  stock  of  our 
situation  as  a  whole,  to  locate  our  weak 
places,  and  to  do  all  we  can  to  strengthen 
them."'  Among  the  most  important  ques- 
tions which  they  had  to  consider  he 
enumerated  the  following: 

Foreign  Affairs. — The  admitted  neces- 
sity for  improvement  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  communication  and  of  consultation 
between  the  governments  of  the  Empire. 

Defense. — Urgent  need  for  constant 
and  close  co-operation  in  the  wider  ques- 
tions of  policy  which  must  constantly  be 
adapted  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

Empire  Trade  and  Settlement. — A 
policy  of  effective  co-operation  between  us 
all  would  produce  results  in  the  creation 
of  wealth  and  of  human  welfare  for  each 
of  us  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  we 
could  severally  achieve  in  economic  isola- 
tion. 

In  the  closing  passage  of  his  speech  the 
Prime  Minister  pointed  out  that,  in  a 
world  still  suffering  severely  from  the 
shock  of  the  war,  the  British  Empire 
stands  as  one  of  the  great  stabilizing  ele- 
ments. They  would  face  the  problems  in 
the  spirit  of  the  phrase  traditionally  at- 
tributed to  St.  Augustine:  "In  essentials, 
unity;  in  non-essentials,  liberty;  in  all 
things,  charity.'* 

Views  from  Oversea 

Eepresentatives  of  the  various  delega- 
tions replied  in  turn  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's welcome. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  King  agreed  that  the 
international  horizon  had  cleared  very 
greatly  since  the  last  conference,  in  1923. 
Through  the  commonwealth  of  British  na- 
tions one-fourth  of  the  world's  peoples 
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were  linked  in  friendship  and  in  peace. 
Because  that  great  experiment  was  with- 
out precedent  or  parallel,  it  was  inevitable 
that  sometimes  they  found  difficulty  in 
making  foreign  countries  understand  their 
position  or  in  wholly  understanding  it 
themselves.  But  in  the  next  few  weeks 
they  might  be  able  to  explore  methods 
for  a  clearer  understanding  of  their  politi- 
cal relationships,  including  the  problem 
of  foreign  policy  in  its  several  aspects  and 
methods. 

Mr.  Bruce — after  a  striking  tribute  to 
Mr.  Massey,  who  had  been  almost  in  the 
position  of  the  Father  of  the  Empire — 
said  that  they  would  have  to  look  at  the 
questions  that  faced  them  under  three 
heads :  The  relations  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  one  to  another;  the 
question  of  our  common  defenses  of  the 
Empire ;  and  the  question  of  interimperial 
trade  and  economic  development  in  the 
future.  Their  one  desire  was  mutually 
to  advance  the  interest  of  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  If  there  were  any  misunder- 
standings, they  could  be  cleared  away  by 
a  frank  interchange  of  views.  Constitu- 
tional difficulties  would  disappear  when 
they  came  to  discuss  them.  They  could 
not  lay  down  a  written  constitution  to 
govern  them  in  the  future.  No  empire 
that  was  continually  progressing  could 
have  such  a  document.  Defense  was  a 
common  empire  problem.  Their  interests 
were  common,  though  their  circumstances 
were  so  divergent.  As  to  economic  ques- 
tions, the  whole  Empire  was  looking  to 
the  conference  to  give  a  lead. 

Mr.  Coates,  after  urging  that  the  im- 
perial conference  should  meet  as  fre- 
quently as  possible,  expressed  the  sym- 
pathy with  which  men  and  women  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  in  New  Zealand  re- 
garded the  struggles  of  the  mother  coun- 
try to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  con- 
fronted her.  Many  of  her  financial 
troubles  were  due  to  her  scrupulous  ob- 
servance of  the  nicest  points  of  honor  and 
obligation.  "In  my  country,"  he  added, 
"it  is  felt  that  the  appropriate  time  to 
repay  some  of  the  benefits  we  have  re- 
ceived from  her  and  to  return  some  por- 
tion of  the  assistance  that  she  has  so  gen- 
erously extended  to  us  in  the  past  is  now." 
They  would  regard  it  as  a  privilege  to 
assist  in  so  far  as  their  small  resources 
would  enable  them  to  do  so. 


The    Status    Problem 

General  Hertzog  took  it  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  gathering  was  to  insure  the 
usefulness  and  permanency  of  their  rela- 
tions as  an  empire  by  advancing  its  effici- 
ency as  an  instrument  of  good  for  each  of 
its  associated  members,  as  well  as  for  the 
world  at  large.  In  the  attempt  to  attain 
that  object  he  assured  the  conference  of 
the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  The  British  com- 
munity of  nations  had,  and  would  ever 
have,  their  hearty  support,  irrespective  of 
parties  and  races,  so  long  as  it  was,  and 
showed  the  character  of  a  commonwealth 
of  free  and  independent  nations,  each  free 
and  striving  to  attain  what  was  best  for 
itself,  yet  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such  a 
spirit  as  would  conduce  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  well-being  of  all. 

General  Hertzog  summed  up  the  prin- 
ciple which  should  guide  the  conference 
in  matters  of  general  imperial  interest  in 
a  single  sentence:  "In  principle,  unre- 
strained freedom  of  action  to  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  commonwealth;  in 
practice,  consultation  with  a  view  to  co- 
operative action  wherever  possible."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  South  Africa  did  not 
today  possess  an  implicit  faith  in  her  full 
and  free  nationhood,  which  should  become 
"internationally  recognized,"  and  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  the  question  of  domin- 
ion status  would  receive  due  consideration 
by  the  conference. 

Mr.  Monroe,  on  behalf  of  Newfound- 
land, said  that  they  were  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  flag  under  which  they  lived  and 
the  status  under  which  they  existed,  and 
they  did  not  even  require  to  be  consulted 
as  to  questions  of  foreign  policy.  They 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  ministers 
in  charge  of  Great  Britain's  affairs  today. 
"If  their  deliberations,"  he  declared, 
"should  ever  bring  the  Empire  to  war,  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  come  in,  feeling 
satisfied  that  we  are  fighting  for  a  just 


cause. 


Ireland  and  India 


Mr.  Cosgrave,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
Free  State,  welcomed  these  recurring  op- 
portunities for  members  of  governments 
having  so  many  interests  in  common  to 
come  together  and  to  take  all  steps  that 
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might  be  advantageous  to  their  future  co- 
operation in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
progress. 

The  Maharajah  of  Burdwan,  speaking 
for  the  Indian  delegation,  said  that  India 
was  proud  of  her  place  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  there  could  be  no  question 
that  the  real  India's  ambition  was  to  re- 
main in  it.  It  was  also  her  ambition  to 
develop  her  own  growth  so  that  she  might 
be  ready  to  take  up  as  soon  as  possible 
her  share  in  the  common  responsibility 
that  must  fall  to  her  as  a  partner  in  the 
Empire. 


FRENCH  BUDGET  PLANS 
FOR  1927 

ON  OCTOBER  12,  Premier  Poincare, 
in  his  capacity  as  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, circulated  to  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Commissions  of  the  Chamber  and 
the  Senate  particulars  in  draft  of  the 
budget  for  1927.  Revenue  is  estimated  at 
39,960,481,489f.  and  expenditure  at  39,- 
382,349,274f.,  leaving  an  estimated  sur- 
plus of  578,132,2151 

New  Methods  in  Drawing  up  the  Budget 

The  figures  for  1927  are  not  strictly 
comparable  with  those  for  1926,  because 
for  the  first  time  expenses  incidental  to 
the  remunerative  services  of  the  tobacco 
monopoly  and  the  post  office  do  not  appear 
in  the  balance-sheet.  Moreover,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Caisse  d'Amortissement  de- 
creed at  the  National  Assembly  at  Ver- 
sailles on  August  10  means  that  nearly 
three  milliards,  representing  the  interest 
on  the  Bons  de  la  Defense  Nationale,  are 
excluded  from  the  normal  budget,  though 
all  but  325  million  francs  will  in  fact  be 
found  out  of  the  profits  of  the  tobacco 
monopoly.  Were  the  French  budget  drawn 
up  on  the  same  lines  as  the  British,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  items  concern- 
ing foreign  debt  services,  the  expenditure 
for  1927  would  therefore  be  about  43*4 
milliards,  as  compared  with  39  milliards 
in  1926 — a  rise  far  less  proportionate  than 
the  depreciation  of  the  franc  would  have 
led  one  to  expect — and  the  revenue  would 
be  roughly  43%  milliards. 

The  estimates  have  been  framed  on  the 
basis  of  taxation  as  established  by  the  law 
of  August  3,  1926 — that  is  to  say,  that 


no  new  taxes  beyond  those  already  exist- 
ing will  be  imposed.  Two  small  taxes,  the 
civic  tax  and  the  duty  on  medicinal  drinks, 
will  not  be  renewed  when  they  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  It  is  suggested  in 
that  statement  which  accompanies  the 
figures  that  the  yield  of  taxes  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  passage  of  measures  calcu- 
lated to  attract  capital  to  France.  It  is 
hoped  in  this  way  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
repayment  of  internal  debt  in  addition  to 
those  furnished  by  reparations  payments 
and  the  revenues  of  the  Caisse  d'Amor- 
tissement. There  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  estimated  revenue  will  be 
attained  or  even  surpassed,  if  only — and 
it  is  a  big  "if — the  present  recrudescence 
of  confidence  among  the  French  people 
can  be  maintained,  and  the  rate  of  the 
franc  is  not  upset  by  events  in  the  region 
of  external  finance. 

Foreign   Debts 

The  provisions  in  the  budget  in  relation 
to  foreign  debts  are  therefore  of  very  great 
interest.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  calcu- 
lations are  made  at  the  rate  of  150  francs 
to  the  pound,  and  there  is  a  tendency  in 
some  quarters  to  take  credit  for  calculat- 
ing at  a  rate  alleged  to  be  so  unfavorable 
to  France.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dif- 
ference in  gold  value  between  the  budget 
rate  and  the  actual  exchange  rate  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  when  the  former 
was  95  and  the  latter  106  to  the  pound. 
The  real  improvement  in  verisimilitude 
over  last  year  is  that  the  resources  avail- 
able to  meet  the  services  of  foreign  debt 
are  also  calculated  at  the  same  rate,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  833  million 
francs  earmarked  for  this  purpose  out  of 
revenue.  The  figure  of  150  seems  to  be 
the  mean  between  the  internal  and  the 
external  value  of  the  franc,  which  was 
suggested  by  the  committee  of  experts  as 
the  ideal  rate  for  stabilization.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  acknowledged  to  be  the  rate 
aimed  at,  and  M.  Poincare,  with  great 
discretion,  observes  in  another  part  of  his 
statement  that  he  will  submit  stabiliza- 
tion proposals  at  an  opportune  moment, 
but  will  give  no  previous  hint  of  their 
nature,  in  order  to  avoid  any  danger  of  a 
wave  of  speculation  which  might  ruin  his 
whole  plan. 

At  the  rate  of  150,  therefore,  French 
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liabilities  and  resources  may  be  calculated 
in  millions  of  francs,  as  follows : 

RESOURCES 

From  revenue 833 

From  German  reparations 4,327 


Total   5,160 

LIABILITIES 

Repayment  to  the  Bank  of  England...  1,200 

Commercial   debt   repayment 150 

Repayment  to  Uruguay 96 

Repayment   to  Holland 375 

Repayment  to  Argentina 554 

Payment  under  provisional  debt  agree- 
ment to  Great  Britain 900 

Payment  to  United  States  (if  the 
Mellon-Berenger  agreement  is  rati- 
fied)    930 


Total   4,205 

The  surplus,  therefore,  of  resources  over 
expenditure  is  955  million  francs.  It 
should  be  added  that  these  calculations 
are  not  made  in  the  budget,  because  M. 
Poincare  says  that  he  must  wait  until  he 
sees  how  the  German  reparation  pay- 
ments come  in.  It  will  be  his  policy,  how- 
ever, to  devote  any  surplus  realized  to  the 
further  restoration  of  the  devastated  areas. 

Poincare  on  Budget  Economies 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  president  of 
the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Chamber, 
M.  Poincare  explained  the  reductions  in 
expenditure  which  should  appear  in  the 
budget  for  1927  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
ministrative reforms  which  the  govern- 
ment has  instituted  by  decree  during  the 
parliamentary  recess.  These  reforms  in- 
clude the  abolition  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  courts  of  law  and  subprefectures. 
The  committee  had  stated  that  it  could 
not  conclude  its  examination  of  the  budget 
until  it  had  precise  proposals  for  the 
amendment  of  the  budget  so  as  to  take 
account  of  these  economies. 

In  his  letter  M.  Poincare  explains  at 
length  that  the  effect  of  the  reforms  will 
be  cumulative,  and  that  the  economies  in 
the  first  year  have  necessarily  been  seri- 
ously reduced  by  the  expense  of  carrying 
out  the  alterations.  He  appends  a  de- 
tailed statement  showing  that  the  econo- 
mies so  far  resulting  amount  to  116,377,- 
73 If.,  which  he  describes  as  a  compara- 


tively small  sum.  M.  Poincare  observes 
that,  as  the  budget  could  not  be  altered 
very  materially  in  the  first  year,  he  had 
intended  that  it  should  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  as  it  stood,  and  that  any 
amendment  following  on  the  administra- 
tive reforms  might  be  inserted  during  its 
passage  through  Parliament.  He  also 
points  out  that  the  powers  granted  to  the 
government  by  the  law  of  August  3,  1926, 
for  the  carrying  out  of  economies  extend 
until  December  31.  The  government,  he 
states,  "does  not  intend  to  renounce  those 
powers  at  this  moment/'  and  reserves  the 
right  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment the  economies  which  it  may  effect  by 
further  measures  taken  under  the  au- 
thority granted  to  it.  "The  observation 
alone,"  he  adds,  "is  enough  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  Finance  Committee  can- 
not properly  wait  for  the  end  of  these  re- 
searches for  economies  before  opening  the 
public  discussion  of  the  budget  without 
running  the  risk  of  putting  it  off  until 
the  end  of  the  present  year." 

Objectives  of  the  Poincare  Policy 

Regarding  the  wider  objectives  pursued 
by  the  Poincare  Government  in  undertak- 
ing these  reforms,  M.  Sarraut,  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  in  a  recent  conversa- 
tion with  a  representative  of  the  Paris 
Journal,  stated  that  the  actual  saving  in 
money,  though  important,  was  not  the 
main  consideration.  It  is  hoped  to  bring 
about  a  revival  of  responsible  local  gov- 
ernment throughout  France,  since  the 
suppression  of  so  many  subprefectures 
would  result  in  the  reference  of  far  fewer 
questions  to  the  central  authority  and 
allow  local  authorities  to  take  decisions  on 
their  own  responsibility.  Even  local 
budgets  would  now  be  approved  by  the 
remaining  subprefects  instead  of  by  the 
prefects,  and  municipalities  would  there- 
fore no  longer  be  forced  to  wait  several 
months  before  receiving  approval  of  their 
proposals.  The  prefects  in  turn  would 
receive  authority  to  decide  very  many 
questions  which  now  have  to  be  referred 
to  the  central  government. 

The  change  in  the  administrative  sys- 
tem of  France  is  therefore  to  be  one  not 
merely  of  form  but  of  character.  Decen- 
tralization is  to  take  the  place  of  that  cen- 
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tralization,  which  has  been  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  system  since  the  Second  Em- 
pire. The  policy  is  in  itself  a  healthy  sign 
of  the  reciprocal  renewal  of  confidence  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  government. 

French  Military  Expenditures 

The  proposals  of  the  Ministry  of  War 
for  the  army  vote  in  the  budget  for  1927 
give  interesting  particulars  of  the  effec- 
tives in  respect  of  which  expenditure  is 
provided. 

The  total  effectives  are  31,028  officers 
and  647,434  men.  These  figures  include 
96,449  North  African  natives,  57,418 
colonial  natives,  and  11,989  irregular 
troops,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  stationed 
abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  49,000  troops 
employed  in  colonial  garrisons  for  which 
the  expenditure  comes  on  to  the  vote  of 
the  Ministry  of  Colonies,  are  not  included 
in  the  total  given  above. 

The  678,462  officers  and  men  included 
in  the  army  vote  are  divided  up  into  230,- 
000  men  serving  abroad,  60,000  in  the 
Rhine  army  and  rather  fewer  than  440,- 
000  in  France. 

In  spite  of  reductions,  amounting  to 
551  officers  and  18,205  men,  in  the  army 
of  occupation  in  Morocco,  that  force  will 
during  1927  number  2,819  officers  and 
82,795  men.  The  estimate  of  expendi- 
ture for  these  troops  is  put  down  at  680 
million  francs,  an  increase  of  18  millions 
on  the  credits  voted  in  1925,  when  there 
was  not  only  a  large  number  of  troops, 
but  a  fair  amount  of  active  campaigning. 
The  credits  voted  this  year  are  stated  to 
have  been  inadequate,  but  the  increase 
now  announced  is  due  to  the  fall  of  the 
franc.  The  Protectorate  of  Morocco  will 
pay  41  million  francs  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  1927,  as  compared  with  26  mil- 
lions this  year.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  estimates  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  there  will  be  nothing  more  than 
police  operations  for  the  army  to  perform. 

The  army  in  Syria  in  1927  provided 
by  the  army  vote  is  to  consist  of  648  offi- 
cers and  15,087  men.  For  1926  the  esti- 
mates were  1,075  officers  and  30,000  men. 
The  greater  part  of  this  nominal  reduc- 
tion in  the  effectives  is,  however,  due  to 
the  transfer  of  the  cost  of  the  Syrian 
Legion  entirely  to  the  Syrian  budget, 


which  had  previously  contributed  10,000,- 
000  francs  towards  the  expenditure.  The 
French  budget  will  provide  187,500,000 
francs  for  the  army  in  Syria  during  1927, 
as  against  240,000,000  francs  in  1926.  In 
Algeria  and  Tunisia  there  will  be  sta- 
tioned 2,646  officers  and  77,329  men  dur- 
ing next  year. 

Among  the  contributions  of  the  various 
colonies  to  military  expenditure  are  the 
following :  Indo-China,  33,000,000  francs ; 
French  West  Africa,  8,000,000;  and 
Madagascar,  2,500,000. 


BELGIAN  MONETARY 
STABILIZATION 

ON  OCTOBER  25  Belgium  took  the 
momentous  step  of  re-linking  her 
currency  to  gold  after  an  interval  of 
twelve  years.  From  now  on  the  notes  is- 
sued by  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium  are 
payable  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  in  foreign 
currencies.  As  a  part  of  the  stabilization 
program  the  Belgian  Government  has 
floated  a  100,000,000-dollar  thirty-year 
loan,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  as 
part  of  the  fund  necessary  for  the  stabil- 
ization operation. 

Nature  of  the   Operation 

The  embarking  upon  the  process  of 
monetary  stabilization  has  come  as  a  cul- 
mination of  several  months'  strenuous  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, guided  by  the  King,  who  exercised 
dictatorial  powers  in  virtue  of  an  act  of 
Parliament.  The  following  report  pre- 
sented to  the  King  by  the  Cabinet  of  Min- 
isters describes  the  work  done  and  the 
nature  of  the  stabilization  program : 

We  have  been  able  to  take  the  preliminary 
measures,  thanks  to  the  support  of  the  entire 
country.  It  now  remains  to  gather  the  fruits 
of  five  months  of  efforts  and  sacrifices  and  to 
take  the  final  step.  The  franc  will  continue 
to  take  its  part  in  the  national  economy  and 
will  remain  what  it  has  always  been  in  re- 
lation to  transactions  and  the  execution  of 
contracts.  Those  who  have  been  paying  in 
francs  will  continue  to  pay  in  francs.  The 
franc  is  henceforth  guaranteed  against  a 
fall.  The  exchange  of  the  Belgian  franc  as 
against  foreign  currencies  will  be  established 
henceforth  with  a  multiple  of  five.  The 
Banque  Nationale  is  adopting  this  multiple 
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as  the  basis  of  its  repayments  iu  cash.  The 
multiple  of  five  is  alone  quoted  in  exchange 
matters  and  bears  in  this  connection  the 
name  of  "belga."  There  is  no  question  of  a 
new  money.  The  "belga"  "monnaie  de 
change"  is  a  mere  multiple  of  the  franc. 
Both  will  be  at  all  times  interchangeable  on 
the  basis  of  five  francs  for  one  "belga."  The 
loan  granted  to  Belgium  will  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  redeemable  in  thirty 
j-ears.  Nine  banks  of  issue  secure  to  the 
Banque  Nationale,  in  addition,  a  credit  of 
$35,000,000  (£7,000,000)— the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  the  Banks  of  England,  France, 
and  Holland,  the  Reichsbank,  the  Banks  of 
Japan,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  The 
Banque  Nationale  is  still  obliged  to  possess 
cover  in  gold  or  gold  securities  (devises) 
equivalent  to  40  per  cent  of  all  its  engage- 
ments. Hitherto  this  rate  was  33%  per  cent. 

Stabilization  Program 

The  stabilization  loan  is  of  the  same 
order  as  the  reconstruction  loans  of 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Germany,  in  the 
success  of  which  the  British  investor  has 
played  a  very  conspicuous  part.  It  was  in 
July  that  the  Belgian  Parliament  vested 
in  the  King  power  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  for  the  stabilization  of  Belgian 
currency.  Under  this  legislation  the 
budget  has  been  balanced,  the  floating 
debt  consolidated,  and  the  State  Railways 
transferred  to  a  commercial  company. 
When  the  Germans  retreated  from  Bel- 
gium in  1918,  they  left  behind  them  a 
heavy  monetary  obligation  in  the  shape  of 
a  mark  currency  and  other  liabilities 
which  the  Belgian  Government  had  to  ex- 
change for  francs.  About  5,700.000,000f. 
was  required  for  this  operation,  and  this 
money  was  borrowed  by  the  government 
from  the  National  Bank.  The  only  other 
borrowing  from  the  bank  by  the  govern- 
ment took  place  in  May  last,  when,  owing 
to  the  financial  crisis  then  prevalent, 
l,005,000,000f.  was  borrowed  from  the 
bank.  The  total  indebtedness  of  the  State 
to  the  bank  was  6,705,000,000f.  Out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  present  loan,  3,150,- 
000,000f.  will  be  applied  to  reduce  the 
debt  to  the  National  Bank,  and  on  the 
readjustment  of  the  value  of  the  gold  re- 
serves to  the  bank's  note  liability  there 
will  naturally  accrue  to  the  government  a 
profit  of  l,5'00,000,000f.,  bringing  down 


the  debt  to  2,000,000,000f.  This  balance 
will  be  repaid  in  four  years  out  of  the 
amortization  fund  which  has  been  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose.  Meanwhile,  the 
debt  may  not  be  increased  beyond  this 
amount.  With  the  assistance  of  these  re- 
payments and  by  the  revaluation  of  its  own 
assets  the  National  Bank  will  have  a  re- 
serve in  gold  or  its  equivalent  of  not  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  note  circulation 
and  demand  liabilities. 

Effect  of  Stabilization 

In  addition,  the  National  Bank  will 
have  in  reserve  special  credits  granted 
by  the  foreign  banks  mainly  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
paper  franc,  of  course,  will  continue  to 
circulate  as  legal  tender,  but,  as  its 
stabilization  value  will  be  about  14.5  gold 
centimes,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  new 
unit  for  exchange  purposes.  Hence  the 
"belga,"  which  will  contain  0.209211 
gramme  of  pure  gold.  Prices,  wages,  and 
salaries  in  Belgium  are  on  average  ap- 
proximately five  times  as  large  as  before 
the  war,  and  thus  the  adjustment  between 
world  values  and  Belgian  values  should 
not  be  very  marked,  although  some  ad- 
justments are  bound  to  be  necessary.  The 
legal  minimum  reserve  of  the  bank  will  be 
40  per  cent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Reichs- 
bank. By  stabilization  the  Belgian  franc 
has  been  divorced  from  the  French  franc, 
and  already  Belgian  money,  which  had 
fled  the  country  during  the  period  of  in- 
stability, is  returning.  The  participation 
by  the  Bank  of  France  in  the  credit 
granted  to  the  Belgian  National  Bank  is 
a  very  notable  event,  which  does  credit  to 
the  governor  of  the  former  institution  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  through  which 
France  herself  is  passing. 


BANKERS'  MANIFESTO 

AST  IMPORTANT  manifesto,  entitled 
"A  Plea  for  the  Removal  of  Restric- 
tions upon  European  Trade,"  has  been 
issued  by  a  group  of  bankers  and  business 
men,  representing  the  following  sixteen 
countries:  Austria,  Belgium,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Nor- 
way, Poland,  Rumania,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
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land,  and  the  United  States.  The  Amer- 
ican signatories  were  as  follows :  Gates  W. 
McGarrah,  banker,  New  York;  J.  J.  Mit- 
chell, president,  Illinois  Merchants'  Trust 
Company,  Chicago ;  J.  P.  Morgan,  Messrs. 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.,  New  York;  Thos. 
N.  Perkins,  delegation  of  the  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,  member  of  the  Separation 
Commission;  Melvin  A.  Traylor,  presi- 
dent, First  National  Bank,  Chicago;  and 
Albert  H.  Wiggin,  president,  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank,  New  York. 

Text  of  the  Manifesto 

The  text  of  the  manifesto  is  as  follows : 

We  desire,  as  business  men,  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  certain  grave  and  disquieting  condi- 
tions which,  in  our  judgment,  are  retarding 
the  return  to  prosperity. 

It  is  difficult  to  view  without  dismay  the 
extent  to  which  tariff  barriers,  special  li- 
censes, and  prohibitionists  since  the  war  have 
been  allowed  to  interfere  with  international 
trade  and  to  prevent  it  from  flowing  in  its 
natural  channels.  At  no  period  in  recent  his- 
tory has  freedom  from  such  restrictions  been 
more  needed  to  enable  traders  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  and  difficult  conditions ;  and  at 
no  period  have  impediments  to  trading  been 
more  perilously  multiplied  without  a  true  ap- 
preciation of  the  economic  consequences  in- 
volved. 

Post-war    Barriers   to   Trade 

The  break-up  of  great  political  units  in  Eu- 
rope dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  international 
trade.  Across  large  areas,  in  which  the  in- 
habitants had  been  allowed  to  exchange  their 
products  freely,  a  number  of  new  frontiers 
were  erected  and  jealously  guarded  by  cus- 
toms barriers.  Old  markets  disappeared.  Ra- 
cial animosities  were  permitted  to  divide 
communities  whose  interests  were  inseparably 
connected.  The  situation  is  not  unlike  that 
which  would  be  created  if  a  confederation  of 
States  were  to  dissolve  the  ties  which  bind 
them  and  to  proceed  to  penalize  and  hamper, 
instead  of  encouraging,  each  other's  trade. 
Few  will  doubt  that  under  such  conditions 
the  prosperity  of  such  a  country  would 
rapidly  decline. 

To  mark  and  defend  these  new  frontiers  in 
Europe  licenses,  tariffs,  and  prohibitions  were 
imposed,  with  results  which  experience  shows 
already  to  have  been  unfortunate  for  all  con- 
cerned. One  State  lost  its  supplies  of  cheap 


food,  another  its  supplies  of  cheap  manufac- 
tures. Industries  suffered  for  want  of  coal, 
factories  for  want  of  raw  materials.  Behind 
the  customs  barriers  new  local  industries 
were  started  with  no  real  economic  founda- 
tion, which  could  only  be  kept  alive  in  the 
face  of  competition  by  raising  the  barriers 
righer  still.  Railway  rates,  dictated  by  po- 
litical considerations,  have  made  transit  and 
freights  difficult  and  costly.  Prices  have 
risen,  artificial  dearness  has  been  created. 
Production  as  a  whole  has  been  diminished. 
Credit  as  contracted  and  currencies  have  de- 
preciated. Too  many  States,  in  pursuit  of 
false  deals  of  national  interests,  have  im- 
periled their  own  welfare  and  lost  sight  of 
the  common  interests  of  the  world  by  basing 
their  commercial  relations  on  the  economic 
folly  which  treats  all  trading  as  a  form  of 
war. 

The  Folly  of   Restricting  Imports 

There  can  be  no  recovery  in  Europe  till 
politicians  in  all  territory,  old  and  new,  real- 
ize that  trade  is  not  war,  but  a  process  of 
exchange,  that  in  time  of  peace  our  neighbors 
are  our  customers,  and  that  their  prosperity 
is  a  condition  of  our  own  well-being.  If  we 
check  their  dealings,  their  power  to  pay  their 
debts  diminishes,  and  their  power  to  purchase 
our  goods  is  reduced.  Restricted  imports  in- 
volve restricted  exports,  and  no  nation  can 
afford  to  lose  its  export  trade.  Dependent  as 
we  all  are  upon  imports  and  exports  and 
upon  the  processes  of  international  exchange, 
we  cannot  view  without  grave  concern  a 
policy  which  means  the  impoverishment  of 
Europe. 

Happily  there  are  signs  that  opinion  in  all 
countries  is  awakening  at  last  to  the  dangers 
ahead.  The  League  of  Nations  and  the  In- 
ternational Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been 
laboring  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  for- 
malities, prohibitions,  and  restrictions,  to  re- 
move inequalities  of  treatment  in  other  mat- 
ters than  tariffs,  to  facilitate  the  transport  of 
passengers  and  goods.  In  some  countries 
powerful  voices  are  pleading  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  tariffs  altogether.  Others  have  sug- 
gested the  conclusion  for  long  periods  of  com- 
mercial agreements  embodying  in  every  case 
the  most  favored  nation-clause.  Some  States 
have  recognized  in  recent  treaties  the  neces- 
sity of  freeing  trade  from  the  restrictions 
which  depress  it.  And  experience  is  slowly 
teaching  others  that  the  breaking  down  of  the 
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economic  barriers  between  them  may  prove  the 
surest  remedy  for  the  stagnation  which  ex- 
ists. On  the  valuable  political  results  which 
might  flow  from  such  a  policy,  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  good  will  for  ill  will,  of  co-opera- 
tion for  exclusiveness,  we  will  not  dwell.  But 
we  wish  to  place  on  record  our  conviction 
that  the  establishment  of  economic  freedom 
is  the  best  hope  of  restoring  the  commerce 
and  the  credit  of  the  world. 

French  and  Italian  Reservations 

The  French  and  the  Italian  signatories 
made  a  series  of  reservations,  which  have 
been  issued  together  with  the  manifesto. 
The  French  made  the  following  reserva- 
tions : 

The  undersigned,  fearing  that  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  plea  may  give  rise  to  certain 
divergencies  iu  interpretation,  desire  to  de- 
fine the  points  on  which  they  agree. 

They  consider  that  the  state  of  instability 
and  economic  disorder  in  which  the  Euro- 
pean countries  are  at  present  struggling  has 
its  origin  in  the  consequences  of  the  war  and, 
in  particular,  in  the  monetary  crises  which 
resulted  from  it.  They  believe  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  aggravating  a  disquieting  situation, 
the  first  thing  needed  is  for  those  countries 
whose  currencies  are  not  yet  stabilized  to  pro- 
ceed as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of 
a  sound  currency ;  these  countries  will  be 
able  to  do  this  the  more  easily  as  the  eco- 
nomic relations  between  peoples  return  to 
normal  bases  favoring  commercial  exchange. 

In  regard  to  this  they  think  that  the  high 
level  or  the  excessive  rigidity  of  certain  tariff 
systems,  the  direct  or  indirect  exaggeration 
of  protectionism,  discrimination,  or  prefer- 
ence, the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  inter- 
national transactions  by  mistaken  policies  in 
regard  to  transport  (rtylcmcntations  abusives 
dcs  transports),  must  be  condemned. 

They  declare  themselves,  accordingly,  in 
favor  of  all  measures  which  may  tend  toward 
the  suppression  of  such  artificial  barriers, 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  free  resump- 
tion of  the  pre-war  economic  relations  be- 
tween nations. 

They  are,  in  fact,  unable  to  forget  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  modern  State  to  live 
and  prosper  without  maintaining  commercial 
relations  with  the  other  States,  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  close  interdependence  be- 
tween the  peoples,  only  the  mutual  exchange 
of  services,  of  credits,  and  of  merchandise 


can  finally  secure  economic  equilibrium  in  the 
world. 

The  Italian  signatories  add  the  follow- 
ing note : 

The  undersigned,  whilst  signifying  their 
agreement  with  the  spirit  which  has  dictated 
the  above  manifesto,  wish  to  place  on  record 
that,  had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  co- 
operate in  the  framing  of  the  document,  they 
would  have  preferred  to  give  a  different  and 
more  precise  form  to  some  of  its  passages. 
Above  all,  they  would  have  liked  that  criti- 
cism should  have  been  exercised  not  only  as 
regards  the  excessive  heights  of  customs 
tariffs  and  the  rigidity  of  customs  regula- 
tions in  force  in  some  countries,  but  also  in 
respect  of  all  the  numerous  forms  of  direct 
or  indirect  protection,  discriminations  or 
preferences,  artificial  subsidies,  and  restric- 
tions on  emigration.  With  such  reservations 
they  willingly  subscribe  to  the  manifesto. 


REOPENING  THE  REICHSTAG 

THE  German  Keichstag  met  on  No- 
vember 3  after  a  long  recess.  Ques- 
tions of  vital  importance  are  coming  up 
before  the  present  session,  and  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  open  discussions  many  con- 
ferences have  taken  place,  dealing  espe- 
cially with  the  questions  of  the  future  of 
the  government  coalition  and  with  foreign 
affairs. 

Stresemann  on  Foreign  Policy 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  Foreign  Minister  Strese- 
mann outlined  the  international  situation, 
while  General  von  Pawelsz,  head  of  the 
German  Disarmament  Commission,  re- 
ported on  the  negotiations  with  the  Inter- 
allied Military  Commission  of  Control. 
After  hearing  General  von  Pawelsz's  re- 
port, the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  de- 
cided to  refer  the  whole  question  of  military 
control  to  a  subcommittee,  which  is  to  be 
provided  by  the  government  with  all  the 
data.  The  committee  will  await  the  report 
of  the  sub-committee  before  coming  to  any 
conclusion  on  the  subject.  On  this  under- 
standing the  Nationalists  withdrew  a 
critical  motion  which  they  had  introduced. 

It  is  reported  that  a  sharp  argument 
arose  between  the  Foreign  Minister  and 
Professor  Hoetzsch,  who  appears  to  have 
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criticized  the  progress  of  the  Thoiry  ne- 
gotiations on  behalf  of  the  Nationalists. 
Herr  Stresemann  is  understood  to  have 
repeated  somewhat  hotly  what  both  he 
and  the  Chancellor  have  said  several  times 
recently,  that  plans  like  those  discussed 
with  M.  Briand  at  Thoiry  do  not  ripen  in 
a  day,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  take 
a  pessimistic  view  of  development.  This 
description  of  what  occurred,  which  has 
emerged  in  the  same  form  from  both 
camps,  confirms  the  impression  that  the 
entrance  of  the  Nationalists  into  the  gov- 
ernment is  still  a  considerable  way  off. 

At  one  time  it  looked  as  though  once 
Germany  was  in  the  League  and  they  had 
bowed  to  the  inevitable  the  Nationalists 
would  have  no  very  great  difficulty  in  re- 
turning to  the  government  they  aban- 
doned at  the  time  of  the  Locarno  Confer- 
ence. Herr  Silverberg*s  speech  at  the  In- 
dustrial Congress,  in  which  he  suggested 
the  inclusion  of  the  Socialists  in  the  gov- 
ernment, had  the  effect  of  checking  their 
progress.  The  Federation  of  Industries 
has  since  expressed  approval  of  that  por- 
tion of  his  utterances  which  concerned 
recognition  of  the  Eepublican  State  and 
co-operation  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, but  has  carefully  disassociated 
itself  from  that  portion  which  concerned 
party  politics.  Nevertheless,  the  speech 
has  had  what  was  perhaps  the  effect  de- 
sired. Like  the  Bankers'  Manifesto,  ac- 
cording to  its  German  signatories,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thrown  out  as  food  for 
reflection  rather  than  as  a  definite  pro- 
gram, and  this  reflection  has  slowed  down 
the  pace  of  developments. 

Chancellor's  View 

Simultaneously  with  this  Herr  Marx, 
the  Chancellor,  defined  his  attitude  at  the 
Center  Party  conference  at  Erfurt.  He 
said  in  effect  that  it  was  time  the  Social- 
ists declared  plainly  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  support  a  reasonable  govern- 
ment propaganda  and  accept  responsi- 
bility for  it,  or  were  unable  to  abandon  a 
shortsighted  policy  designed  to  find  favor 
with  the  proletariat  and  competing  with 
the  demagogy  of  the  Communists.  In  the 
first  case  the  government  would  welcome 
them.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  prepared 
to  consider  the  Nationalist  claim  if  they 
would  definitely  accept  the  Republican 


States  and  the  Locarno-Geneva-Thoiry 
foreign  policy.  But  the  bare  acceptance 
with  bad  grace  of  the  accomplished  facts 
was  not  enough. 

Herr  Marx  left  the  impression  that  he 
and  a  considerable  section  of  the  Center 
would  prefer  the  "Grand  Coalition"  if 
only  the  Socialists  would  subscribe  to  a 
program  which  the  government  could 
carry  out,  and  not  demand  impossible 
expenditure  on  unemployment  "doles" 
and  the  like.  The  Democrats  are  natu- 
rally in  favor  of  the  "Grand  Coalition." 
It  is  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Herr 
Stresemann  and  the  People's  Party  would 
prefer  to  see  the  Nationalists  in  the  gov- 
ernment— that  is,  if  they  are  really  pre- 
pared to  support  Herr  Stresemann's  for- 
eign policy. 

Both  sections,  if  they  cannot  obtain  an 
extension  of  the  coalition  on  their  own 
terms,  would  rather  continue  to  obtain 
majorities  from  Right  or  Left,  as  the  oc- 
casion offers.  But  Count  Westarp  has 
threatened  that  the  Nationalists  will  no 
longer  lend  themselves  to  such  maneuvers. 
If  they  are  not  taken  into  the  government, 
he  says,  they  will  go  into  complete  opposi- 
tion. In  that  case,  as  soon  as  a  measure 
came  up  which  the  Socialists  would  not 
support,  the  government  would  be  de- 
feated. But  the  Nationalists  have  uttered 
such  tactical  threats  before,  and  then 
nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  them.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  carry 
their  latest  threat  into  effect. 

Supplementary  Budget  for  1926 

The  supplementary  budget  for  the 
financial  year  1926  has  been  laid  before 
the  Reichsrat.  It  contains  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  government's  productive  un- 
employment relief  schemes,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  made  out  of  loans.  Other  ex- 
penditure of  the  same  type  was  the  100,- 
000,000  marks  credit  granted  to  the  rail- 
way company  to  complete  certain  recon- 
struction works  for  which  the  company 
had  not  the  necessary  funds.  There  is 
also  a  sum  of  293,000,000  marks  expended 
on  other  productive  undertakings,  which, 
under  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Herr 
Reinhold,  the  present  Minister  of  Finance, 
was  to  be  covered  by  loan  and  not  out  of 
current  revenue.  So  far  these  expendi- 
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tures  have  been  covered  with  the  aid  of  a 
250,000,000  mark  profit  obtained  by  the 
Reichs  Mint  and  out  of  last  year's  surplus. 

Herr  Eeinhold  has  been  waiting  to  issue 
the  proposed  mark  loan  until  it  should  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  money  market  should  be 
favorable.  The  arrangements  recently 
reached  with  the  agent  general  for  repa- 
ration payments  and  the  commissioner  for 
controlled  revenues  under  the  Dawes  Plan 
have  placed  considerable  funds  tempo- 
rarily at  the  disposal  of  the  treasury,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  certain  taxes  which  fall 
due  shortly,  this  state  of  affairs  is  likely 
to  last  till  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  the  contemplated 
mark  loan  will  be  issued  early  next  year. 
A  speech  which  he  made  at  a  Democratic 
Party  congress  suggests  that  Herr  Rein- 
hold  considers  the  time  has  come  to  ar- 
range for  its  issue. 

The  minister  said  that  the  dark  prophe- 
cies of  the  Nationalists  when  he  an- 
nounced his  policy  of  reducing  taxes  and 
not  budgeting  for  large  surpluses  had  not 
been  fulfilled.  The  tax-reduction  law  had 
fulfilled  expectations.  For  the  first  half 
of  the  current  financial  year,  revenue 
from  taxation  had  exceeded  half  of  the 
estimates  by  127,000,000  marks.  Only 
the  inheritance  tax  had  proved  disappoint- 
ing. His  aim  was  to  steer  all  the  time  as 
close  to  a  deficit  as  possible.  The  hoard- 
ing of  reserves  (under  Nationalist  influ- 
ence) during  the  previous  two  years  had 
caused  considerable  harm. 

Discussing  the  productive  unemploy- 
ment relief  schemes,  Herr  Reinhold  said 
that  the  system  of  meeting  these  and 
other  productive  expenditure  out  of  tax- 
ation must  be  abandoned.  Funds  to  a 
considerable  amount  for  the  provision  of 
employment  must  be  raised  by  loan. 
They  had  reached  the  extreme  limit  of 
their  resources. 


CHINA  AND  THE  POWERS 

ON  OCTOBER  27  the  Belgian-Chinese 
Treaty  of  1865  officially  lapsed,  so 
far  as  China  is  concerned,  although  nego- 
tiations are  still  in  progress  between  the 
two  powers.  These  negotiations  deal  with 
attempts  to  find  a  modus  vivendi  which 


would  supersede  the  treaty,  recently  de- 
nounced by  China. 

Progress  of  Belgian  Negotiations 

The  present  Chinese  proposals  for  a 
modus  vivendi  give  Belgium  the  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  in  commercial 
matters,  but  refuse  her  the  right  to  main- 
tain consular  tribunals.  According  to  the 
Chinese,  Belgians  would  be  subject  in 
China  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country. 

Belgium  does  not  accept  these  pro- 
posals. She  points  out  that  the  extrater- 
ritoriality conference  which  has  just  come 
to  an  end  in  Peking  recognized  unani- 
mously, the  Chinese  delegate  concurring, 
that  the  only  modification  of  the  present 
regime  possible  at  the  present  would  be 
some  slight  amendments  in  the  existing 
consular  jurisdiction.  The  point  of  view 
of  the  Belgian  Government  is  still  that  she 
alone  has  the  right  to  denounce  the  Treaty 
of  1865.  Belgium  is,  however,  prepared 
to  conclude  a  modus  vivendi  to  last  until  it 
becomes  possible  to  conclude  a  new  treaty, 
with  a  stable  Chinese  Government,  in 
which  the  "inequality"  clause  would  not 
be  included.  So  long,  however,  as  other 
powers  have  the  benefit  of  consular  juris- 
tion,  Belgium  wishes  to  be  on  the  same 
footing,  since  she  has  great  interests  in 
China,  such  as  railways,  tramways,  glass- 
works, and  collieries.  But  Belgium  will 
not  appeal  to  The  Hague  Court  unless 
China  takes  action  contrary  to  Belgian  in- 
terests after  the  lapse  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Wang  King  Ky,  the  Chinese  Min- 
ister in  Brussels,  in  an  address  delivered 
on  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Chinese  Republic,  made  the 
following  reference  to  the  dispute : 

In  spite  of  the  laborious  negotiations 
which  have  been  proceeding  for  the  past  six 
months,  I  cannot  share  the  optimism  which 
prevails  in  Belgian  official  circles.  Placing 
words  on  one  side  and  turning  resolutely 
toward  facts,  I  am  compelled  to  state  that 
in  spite  of  the  most  conciliatory  spirit,  which 
has  led  us,  after  many  concessions,  to  offer 
to  Belgium  a  modus  vivendi  on  conditions 
considerably  easier  than  those  which  Chinese 
public  opinion  demands  and  which  can  hardly 
be  termed  unacceptable,  we  are  faced  today 
with  a  categorical  refusal  which  simply 
brings  us  back  to  our  starting  point. 
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Negotiations  Between  China  and  Japan 

The  Japanese  Cabinet  has  considered  the 
Chinese  note  on  the  subject  of  the  Treaty 
of  1896,  which  expired  on  October  20,  and 
referred  it  to  the  Departments  of  Finance, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture  for  examina- 
tion. 

According  to  reports  published  in  well- 
informed  Japanese  newspapers,  the  Cabi- 
net is  disposed  to  agree  in  principle  with 
China's  request,  the  Foreign  Office  hav- 
ing interpreted  clause  26,  under  which 
China  is  proceeding,  as  warranting  a  re- 
vision of  the  treaty  on  terms  of  equality. 
Apart  from  the  legal  interpretation,  the 
Jiji  adds  that  this  view  of  the  Foreign 
Office  conforms  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  Japan's  Chinese  policy. 

The  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion between  Japan  and  China  of  1896 
was  signed  on  July  21  of  that  year  and  the 
ratifications  exchanged  on  October  20  fol- 
lowing. The  text  is  in  three  languages — 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  English — the  last 
being  the  governing  text.  Clause  26  is  as 
follows : 

It  is  agreed  that  either  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  may  demand  a  revision  of 
the  tariffs  and  of  the  commercial  articles  of 
this  treaty  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications ;  but 
if  no  such  demand  be  made  on  either  side 
and  no  such  revision  be  effected  within  six 
months  after  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years, 
then  the  treaty  and  tariffs,  in  their  present 
form,  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years 
more,  reckoned  from  the  end  of  the  preceding 
ten  years,  and  so  it  shall  be  at  the  end  of 
each  successive  period  of  ten  years. 


NEW  GOVERNMENT  IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

THE  Cerny  Cabinet,  which  had  been 
in  office  since  March  18,  resigned  on 
October   12,   and   President  Masaryk  in- 
vited former  Premier  Svehla,  the  leader 
of  the  Agrarians,  to  form  a  new  Cabinet. 

Third  Svehla  Cabinet 

This  is  the  third  time  that  M.  Svehla 
heads  the  Czechoslovak  Government.  His 
new  Cabinet  is  made  up  as  follows : 

*  Indicates  a  member  of  the  late  Cerny 
Cabinet,  which  took  office  on  March  18,  1926. 


M.  Svehla  (Czech  Agrarian),  Prime 
Minister;  *  Dr.  Benesh  (National  Social- 
ist), Foreign  Affairs;  *  Dr.  English,  Fi- 
nance; *  M.  Cerny,  Interior;  M.  Udrzal 
(Czech  Agrarian),  Defense;  *  M.  Perutka, 
Commerce;  Herr  Mayr-Harting  (German 
Social  Christian),  Justice;  Herr  Spina 
(German  Agrarian),  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs; Dr.  Nosek  (Czech  Clerical),  Rail- 
ways; M.  Najman  (Czech  Small  Trad- 
ers), Public  Works;  Dr.  Srdinko  (Czech 
Agrarian),  Agriculture;  Dr.  Hodza 
(Czech  Agrarian),  Education;  M.  Sramek 
(Czech  Clerical),  Public  Welfare;  Dr. 
Kallay,  Slovakia. 

No  appointments  have  been  made  to 
the  Ministers  of  Health,  Food,  or  Uni- 
fication of  Laws,  as  these  departments  are 
being  discontinued  and  their  functions 
allotted  to  other  ministries. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  new 
government  is  the  inclusion  of  two  Ger- 
man ministers — namely,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  Dr.  Eobert  Mayr-Harting,  who 
is  a  professor  at  Prague  University  and 
vice-president  of  the  German  Christian 
Socialist  party  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  and 
the  Minister  of  Social  Welfare,  Dr.  Franz 
Spina,  who  is  professor  at  the  German 
University  of  Prague  and  president  of  the 
German  Agrarians. 

Germans  in  New  Cabinet 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Germans 
have  been  included  in  the  Czech  Govern- 
ment, and  this  fact  is  regarded  by  the 
press  of  both  nationalities  as  an  event  of 
historic  importance,  though  the  Narodni 
Listy,  the  principal  organ  of  the  Czech 
National  Democrats,  takes  up  a  cautious 
attitude.  It  states  that  the  party  is  not 
represented  in  the  Cabinet  because  the 
participation  of  the  Germans  in  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  national  State.  Lidove  Noviny, 
a  Czech  newspaper  of  moderate  views, 
calls  the  Czech-German  co-operation  a 
great  event,  but  also  a  great  experiment. 
The  Opposition  press  is  reserved  in  its 
comment,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
bourgeois  majority  will  not  indulge  in 
anti-labor  legislation. 

The  new  government  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  House  of  Deputies  on  October 
14.  After  a  statement  of  policy  by  M. 
Svehla,  the  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  English, 
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the  Minister  of  Finance,  introduced  the 
Budget  for  1927.  The  revenue  is  put  at 
9,724,000,000  crowns  and  the  expenditure 
at  9,703,000,000  crowns,  leaving  an  esti- 
mated surplus  of  21,000,000  crowns.  The 
public  debt  is  given  as  34,945,000,000 
crowns,  for  the  service  of  which  an  amount 


of  2,572,000,000  crowns  is  provided.  Mil- 
itary expenditure  is  estimated  at  1,370,- 
000,000  crowns,  as  compared  with  1,935,- 
000,000  for  the  current  year,  in  addition 
to  which  315,000,000  crowns  are  provided 
from  the  general  account  for  capital  ex- 
penditure. 


AMERICA  AND  PEACE 

By  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 


At  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Congregational  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sun- 
day, November  14,  1926,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott 
delivered  an  address.  A  stenographic  copy  of  that 
address,  together  with  the  remarks  of  Moses  R. 
Lovell,  pastor  of  the  Church,  follows. — THE 
EDITOR.) 

DR.  LOVELL:  We  are  to  gather  here, 
friends,  on  the  second  Sunday  after- 
noon of  each  month  to  discuss  some  of  the 
major  problems  confronting  this  country, 
those  problems  to  be  presented  to  us  by  the 
leading  authorities  in  this  land. 

In  my  estimation  it  is  very  fitting  that  we 
should  begin  this  series  of  meetings  with  a 
discussion  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  major 
problem     confronting     the     nations     of     the 
world,    the   problem    of   international   peace. 
It  certainly  is  most  eminently  fitting  to  have 
with  us  as  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon  the 
authority  who  is  here  on  the  platform  with 
me,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott.     Having  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  and  specialized 
in   international   law   at   the   universities   of 
Berlin,   Heidelberg  and   Paris,   he   practiced 
law  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  founded  the 
law  school,  now  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.    He  has  served  as  dean 
of  the  College  of  Law  at  the  University  of 
lillinois,  Professor  of  Law  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity,  lecturer  on   law   at  Johns   Hopkins 
and  other  institutions  of  learning.     He  was 
Solicitor,  legal  adviser,  to  the  Department  of 
State   under   Secretary   Root   and    Secretary 
Knox.      He   has   been   the   editor   for   many 
years  of  the  American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law.    He  is  President  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Law  in  Europe  and  founder 
of  the   American   Institute   of   International 
Law.      He    was    technical    adviser    of    the 
United    States    in   the   second   Hague   Peace 
Conference  in  1907,  Major  and  Judge  Advo- 
cate  of    the   United    States    Army    in    1917, 
technical   adviser   to   the   Paris   Peace   Con- 
ference   at   the    close    of   the   war,    and,    as 


editor  and  author,  he  has  his  name  on  the 
backs  of  more  texts  of  international  law 
than  any  other  man  in  the  world. 

I  say,  sir,  we  are  indeed  grateful  to  you 
for  coming  to  us  this  afternoon  to  present  to 
us  this  most  important  subject,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  at  the  close  of  the  address  we 
shall  be  entitled  to  ask  questions  of  the 
lecturer.  Dr.  Scott. 

The  Address 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  was  asked  to 
speak,  as  I  remember,  upon  the  relation 
of  Christianity  to  International  Law;  but 
in  an  announcement  which  I  noticed  no 
later  than  entering  the  portals  of  the 
church,  the  subject  of  my  remarks  was 
stated  to  be  the  New  Place  of  the  United 
States  in  the  World  at  Large.  There  was, 
apparently,  supposed  to  be  some  difference 
between  the  two  titles;  but  they  are,  or 
should  be,  one  and  the  same  in  meaning. 
Therefore,  without  dwelling  upon  a  real 
or  supposed  discrepancy  of  this  kind,  I 
shall  address  myself  at  once  to  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
and  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  made,  I 
think,  a  little  better  by  the  application  of 
principles  of  justice  instead  of  brute  force. 

A  goodly  number  of  years  ago,  when  I 
happened  to  be  spending  the  summer  at 
Harvard  University,  I  attended  the 
luncheon  which  always  follows  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees.  On  that  occasion 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr. 
John  Hay,  who,  having  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  morning, 
was  called  upon  to  express  his  views  on 
the  general  subjects  which  fell  within  his 
daily  routine  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States.  He  responded  to  the  invi- 
tation ;  and  there  and  then  he  gave  a  defi- 
tion  of  diplomacy  which  I  think  must  ap- 
peal to  all  of  us  who  believe  in  something 
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higher  than  give-and-take,  in  something 
worthier  even  than  the  successful  presen- 
tation of  our  case,  very  often  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  other  side.  His 
definition  was  that  diplomacy  is  after  all 
only  the  golden  rule. 

The  definition  was  not  a  discovery  on 
his  part.  It  is,  however,  sound;  and  the 
expression  is  so  uncommon  that  I  venture 
to  begin  with  that  conception  of  foreign 
relations.  For  whether  we  will  or  not,  it 
is  true  in  the  long  run,  if  history  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  recorded  experience  of 
nations,  that  only  that  policy  which  is  just 
and  which  bears  some  relation  to  the 
golden  rule,  can  be  successful  and  accom- 
plish its  purpose  in  advancing  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  the  common  world. 

A  few  years  later  I  happened  to  be 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State, 
and  on  one  occasion  I  was  asked  to  con- 
sider a  question  involving  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  to  Cuba,  in  which  the 
Department  was  then  interested,  and  to 
prepare  a  report  for  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Elihu  Root.  He  began  the  re- 
port with  some  show  of  interest,  and  after 
reading  somewhat  he  asked  me  my  au- 
thority for  a  particular  view,  which  I  had 
advanced.  I  replied,  "The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral," who  as  you  know  is  in  our  country 
the  Minister  of  Justice.  Then  he  con- 
tinued, "Do  you  agree  with  this  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General  ?"  To  which  I  re- 
plied that  I  did  not,  but  that  I  accepted  it 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  or  at  least  as  law 
for  the  present  Administration.  His  reply 
was  that  when  he  wanted  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General  he  would  ask  for  it. 
He  thereupon  took  up  the  report  anew 
only  to  stop  again  to  ask  me  the  authority 
for  another  opinion  which  I  had  stated.  T 
said  that  it  was  Secretary  Hay.  He 
paused  for  a  moment  and  then  again  put 
the  query,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
"Do  you  agree  with  it?"  To  which 
I  answered  that  I  thought  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  a  present  Secretary  of 
State  to  overrule  his  predecessor.  This 
remark  apparently  interested  him,  for  he 
took  off  his  glasses  and  said,  "We  must  be 
sure  that  in  all  of  our  international  inter- 
course the  view  which  we  propose  is  both 
right  and  just,  and  the  test  of  justice,"  he 
added,  "is  such  as  we  ourselves  would 
accept  if  the  situation  were  reversed." 


That  is,  I  take  it,  but  the  golden  rule 
looked  at  from  another  standpoint. 

However,  the  difficulty  with  such  a  rule 
seems  to  be  that  it  may  be  considered  and 
applied  differently  by  people  of  equal  moral 
standing.  The  golden  rule  had  led  Mr. 
Hay  to  one  conclusion ;  and  Mr.  Root,  also 
intent  upon  right  and  justice  and  a  policy 
which  the  United  States  would  accept  if 
it  were  urged  upon  its  Government,  to  a 
diametrically  opposed  conclusion. 

If  men  acting  under  an  equal  sense  of 
responsibility  and  starting  from  a  firm 
and  sure  point  of  departure,  differ,  it 
would  seem  that  there  must  be  a  fixed 
standard  in  order  to  guide  them  in  their 
conclusions.  And  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  standard  should  be,  must,  indeed, 
inevitably  be,  law, — that  is  to  say,  rules 
which  exist  with  the  consent  of  nations, 
or  which  have  been  created  by  nations, 
and  which  have  to  be  inexorably  applied 
in  the  relations  of  nations,  just  as  in  the 
relations  of  individuals. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  which  I  may 
lay  before  you,  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
importance  of  the  very  simple  thought 
which  I  am  endeavoring  to  explain  and 
illustrate,  is  the  action  of  President  Cleve- 
land in  the  case  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
During  the  administration  of  his  predeces- 
sor, the  Americans  in  Hawaii  had  been 
somewhat  active,  overactive,  as  President 
Cleveland  thought,  in  overthrowing  the 
native  government  of  that  country.  There- 
fore, upon  his  advent  to  office,  he  sent  a 
commissioner  to  the  islands  to  look  into 
the  facts;  and  having  found  that  the  in- 
tervention of  American  residents  in 
Hawaii  was,  in  his  opinion,  unjustifiable 
and  unworthy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  President  Cleveland  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  government  which 
had  been  set  up.  He  withdrew  the  Ameri- 
can flag  which  had  been  raised,  and  justi- 
fied his  action  by  a  statement  with  which 
you  may  well  be  familiar,  but  which  can 
never  be  too  often  quoted.  "The  rules  of 
conduct,"  he  said,  "governing  individual 
relations  between  citizens  or  subjects  of  a 
civilized  State,  are  equally  applicable  as 
between  enlightened  nations."  This  may 
indeed  seem  very  simple  to  us,  accustomed 
as  we  are  to  the  principles  of  justice  ex- 
pressed in  rules  of  law  to  decide  differ- 
ences which  must  needs  arise  between  and 
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among  members  of  one  and  the  same  com- 
munity; but  the  idea  would  appear  to  be 
a  new  one  in  international  relations,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  world  still 
holds  to  an  inadequate  conception  of  the 
State.  If  we  should  discard  the  non- 
essentials  and  look  only  at  the  substance 
of  things,  we  would,  perhaps,  see  that  the 
identity  of  the  law  of  the  individual  with 
that  of  the  States  and  nations  is,  or  should 
be  apparent. 

Tne  non-essential  in  the  element  of  the 
State  is  territorial  size.  It  may  be  very 
large  or  it  may  be  very  small  without  af- 
fecting in  any  way  rights ;  but  the  essence 
of  the  thing  is  people,  men  and  women 
and  children,  living  within  the  frontiers 
of  territory,  whether  it  be  large,  as  in  our 
case,  or  small,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ma- 
jority of  nations  which  taken  together 
form  the  international  community. 

If  we  start  then  from  the  conception  of 
people,  of  human  beings,  born,  and  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  law,  and  conforming 
their  actions  to  rules  of  law,  with  an  im- 
partial body  to  find  the  law  in  case  of 
doubt  and  to  apply  it  to  conditions  which 
arise,  we  can  then  see  how  easily  the  rela- 
tions of  nations  may  be  governed  by  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles. 

We  speak  of  "these  United  States  of 
America,"  or  we  speak  of  "the  United 
States,"  or  it  may  be  of  "the  Government 
of  the  United  States";  but  all  these  ex- 
pressions are  only  different  ways  of  speak- 
ing of  the  people  or  the  peoples  composing 
the  States,  which  in  their  united  capacities 
form  the  United  States  of  America. 
Therefore,  if  we  look  upon  the  relations 
of  States  as  in  reality  relations  of  the 
peoples  of  different  communities,  sepa- 
rately grouped  because  of  origin  or  from 
the  chance  of  circumstance,  we  have  the 
basis  for  a  recognition  of  the  principles  of 
law  obtaining  between  individuals  and  for 
the  practice  of  nations,  which  should  be 
based  upon  those  rules  of  law  derived  from 
justice,  rules  found  to  be  applicable  to  the 
interests  of  nations  and  differing  more  in 
form  than  in  substance  from  the  relations 
of  individuals.  To  the  denial  that  inter- 
national law  is  not  properly  called  law,  the 
answer  is  that  it  is  so  profoundly  law  that 
without  force  at  its  disposal,  it  is  observed 
by  nations  in  their  mutual  relations  and 
their  daily  practice. 


If  we  examine  any  system  of  law  of  the 
modern  State,  we  shall  find  that  it  bears 
equally  upon  all  subject  to  it.  There 
may  be  a  tall  man  or  a  short  man,  a  stout 
man  or  one  of  slender  proportions,  but  in 
a  court  of  justice  he  stands  as  an  indi- 
vidual, irrespective  of  his  personality,  his 
success  or  failure  in  life.  His  influence  in 
the  community  may  be  different  from  the 
influence  of  others,  and  we  know  that 
that  is  the  case;  but  standing  in  a  court 
of  justice  he  stands  there  possessing  the 
rights,  the  legal  rights  of  all  others,  and 
in  that  respect  and  in  that  position  he  is 
merely  the  equal  of  all  others.  And  so  it 
is  between  nations,  or  so  it  should  be  be- 
tween nations.  In  justice  there  is  neither 
large  nor  small,  there  is  neither  weak  nor 
powerful.  The  principle  of  law  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  right  of  any  and  everyone,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  the  measure  of  the 
duty  of  all ;  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  disregard  the  artificial  externals, 
pierce  below  the  surface  and  look  at  the 
essentials,  we  see  that  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  a  small  community,  a  vil- 
lage, a  town,  a  county,  a  State,  a  union  of 
States,  or  a  full-blooded  member  of  the 
community  of  nations,  we  are  in  fact  deal- 
ing only  and  always  with  individuals. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  was  differ- 
ent, but  that  time  has  long  since  passed. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  feudal  system  ob- 
tained ;  there  was  then,  a  lord  of  the  land, 
the  superior  of  admitted  inferiors,  who 
governed  it  as  if  it  were  his  estate.  The 
nobles  owed  their  creation  to  the  king 
and  their  existence  to  his  will;  and  below 
them  were  unfortunate  subjects  of  one 
or  the  other.  It  might  then  have  been 
said  that  there  was  indeed  a  superior, 
that  there  was  a  sovereign,  and  that  the 
state  and  the  sovereign  were  but  one. 

But  in  our  country  that  has  never  been 
so.  Since  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  adopted  on  the  2d  of  July,  1776, 
and  ratified  on  the  memorable  Fourth  of 
July  of  that  year,  it  has  been  held  by  all 
American  authorities  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  crown  passed  to  the  people  of  each 
of  the  colonies,  which  by  the  Declaration 
became  States,  and  that  the  people  of  each 
State  became  at  once  the  source  of  law  and 
the  ultimate  authority.  It  has  also  been 
maintained  that  governments  were  insti- 
tuted for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  to  be 
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changed  by  them  when  in  their  opinion 
they  had  ceased  to  respond  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  had  been  created. 
Our  whole  conception  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  each  community  is  a  law  unto 
itself,  prescribing  this  law  and  having  it 
executed  by  its  agents  for  the  benefit,  not 
of  those  who  govern  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people ;  and  upon  the  further  fact  that 
worthy  agents  chosen  by  them  may  be  re- 
tained and  agents  who  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  unworthy  of  the  power  reposed 
in  them  may  be  withdrawn. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
look  at  the  American  conception  of  things, 
the  law  of  the  individual,  as  President 
Cleveland  puts  it,  is  the  law  of  the  State, 
and  the  principles  of  each  are  alike;  and 
that  they  should  be  interpreted  in  the  same 
manner  and  applied  indifferently  to  con- 
troversies arising  between  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, private  individuals,  or  groups  of 
individuals  which  we  call  States.  Only 
thus  can  we  have  a  firm  and  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
nations,  composed,  as  with  us,  of  indi- 
viduals, upon  the  basis  of  those  principles 
of  law  with  which  they  and,  generally 
speaking,  all  communities  are  familiar. 

One  of  the  essentials  of  any  and  every 
system  of  law  is  equality.  Every  individ- 
ual, however  he  may  differ  from  his  fel- 
lows, is  an  equal  before  the  law  in  every 
matter  to  be  settled  by  principles  of  law; 
and  so  every  State,  be  it  large  or  small, 
republic,  or  monarchy,  should  be  and  must 
be  in  the  long  run  governed  by  the  fa- 
miliar principles,  of  which  I  venture  to 
say  equality  is  the  very  essence.  If  this  be 
admitted,  it  follows  that  each  State  is  the 
equal  of  every  other,  and  it  is  not  then 
a  difficult  matter  to  form  a  union  of 
States,  for  general  purposes,  leaving  to 
each  of  them  full  initiative  in  local  affairs. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  influence 
of  the  United  States  in  the  world  at  large 
is  based  upon  these  simple  conceptions, 
and  that  therefore  the  new  influence  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world  of  today 
is  the  old  influence  of  the  United  States 
upon  a  larger  plane.  And  as  influence  is 
not  a  matter  of  law  but  a  composite  of 
various  elements,  it  may  well  be  that  with 
the  growth  of  the  United  States  and  with 
the  increase  of  its  population  and  material 
resources,  the  United  States  can  be  said 


to   have    a   greater    influence   than   they 
previously  enjoyed. 

I  think,  however,  that  it  is  the  same  in- 
fluence— or  rather,  of  the  same  nature — 
as  that  which  the  United  States  possessed 
at  the  very  beginning  of  their  career ;  peo- 
ple, the  source  of  law;  governments  their 
responsible  agents ;  the  action  of  agents  as 
well  as  of  individuals  to  be  tested  by  law; 
the  right  or  the  wrong  to  be  determined  as 
if  the  case  arose  between  A,  B,  and  C, 
whether  A,  B,  and  C  should  be  considered 
as  individuals  or  as  States.  The  litigant 
may  be  poor  and  feeble,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  individual.  In  case  of  a  State,  however 
powerful  and  august,  the  principle  of  law 
involved — as  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual— is  but  law  derived  from  justice, 
justice  being  not  the  prerogative  or  the 
patrimony  of  any  nation  but  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world. 

If  these  simple  matters  which  I  have 
mentioned  and  laid  before  you  are  correct, 
it  follows  that  we  have  a  basis  for  a  union 
of  States,  whether  it  be  a  union  of  all  the 
States  or,  better,  a  union  of  States  con- 
sidered as  groups,  upon  a  basis  of  law, 
the  law  itself  expressed  in  rules  derived 
from  principles  of  justice,  and  with  some 
relation  to  morality. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  morality 
is  made  law,  but  that  law  must  in  the  long 
run  be  moral.  In  other  words,  if  it  be  not 
right  or  righteous,  if  it  be  not  just,  any 
law  is  bound  in  the  course  of  things  to 
give  way  to  another  rule  which  is  right, 
which  is  just  and  which  is  moral. 

How  is  this  law  of  which  I  am  speaking 
to  come  into  being?  It  is  to  be  the  low  of 
States.  Therefore  we  must  presume  the 
States  either  will  accept  it  silently  and 
unconsciously,  or  that  they  will  accept  it 
expressly.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  the 
result  of  usage,  grow  up  by  custom  and 
evidenced  by  the  practice  of  nations;  or 
it  may  be  a  legislative  act. 

Acquiescence  is  consent.  But  living,  as 
we  do  at  the  present  day,  when  law  and 
justice  and  government  seem  to  have  been 
shaken  to  their  foundations,  it  is  espe- 
cially valuable,  indeed  necessary,  that  we 
should  proceed  with  wisdom.  We  should 
make  up  our  minds  as  to  how  they  can 
be  better  adjusted  in  the  future  in  order 
that  men  may  be  happier  than  in  the  past. 
And  the  way  which  commends  itself  to 
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many  of  the  wisest  and  best  among  us  is 
for  the  nations  to  come  together  in  confer- 
ence and  through  their  delegates  to  agree 
upon  principles  of  law;  to  take  from  the 
political  domain  questions  which  are  ad- 
mittedly political  because  only  settled 
heretofore  by  the  States  through  the  chan- 
nels of  diplomacy;  and,  by  an  agreement 
in  conference,  to  submit  these  disputes  to 
neutral  agencies,  such  as  courts  of  justice, 
thus  making  of  them  judicial  instead  of 
political  questions.  Therefore  it  would 
seem  that  in  order  to  have  the  world  at 
large  governed  in  the  same  way,  if  I  may 
venture  to  be  immodest,  as  the  States  of 
the  American  Union  are  governed,  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  in  conference 
freely  to  agree  upon  those  principles  which 
each  participant  would  wish  to  have  ap- 
plied in  the  settlement  of  the  disputes 
which  are  sure  to  arise  between  and  among 
the  States  at  large. 

There  were  two  conferences  held  at  The 
Hague,  one  in  1899  and  one  in  1907. 
They  were  awaiting  a  third,  which  was 
planned  for  1914  or  1915  at  the  latest; 
but,  as  we  all  know,  the  World  War  pre- 
vented the  nations  from  assembling  at 
The  Hague  then  or  afterwards.  There  is 
now  a  resolution  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  with  the 
approval  of  its  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, which  will  be  taken  up  in  December 
when  the  Congress  convenes.  It  requests 
the  President  either  to  call  a  new  con- 
ference of  the  nations  at  The  Hague  or, 
if  called  by  any  other  power  which  was 
represented  in  the  same  conference,  to 
have  the  United  States  represented  in  such 
a  conference.  In  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  no 
later  than  May  of  the  present  year,  the 
Secretary  of  State  asked  him  to  report  a 
resolution  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  be  represented  in  such  a  confer- 
ence for  which  he  had,  in  behalf  of  our 
Government,  accepted  a  proposal  by  the 
Netherlands. 

If  the  fundamental  principle  of  law  as  a 
law  of  individuals,  separated  indeed  by  po- 
litical frontiers,  is  accepted  as  applicable  to 
States,  and  if  conferences  could  agree 
upon  fitting  the  law  to  new  conditions,  or 
subjecting  the  new  conditions  to  law,  it 
would  follow,  if  the  analogy  between  the 
groups  of  individuals  and  States  be  pur- 


sued, that  there  would  be  a  well  known 
course  of  procedure  for  the  determination 
of  the  law  and  its  application.  If  two  or 
more  people  differ  in  their  interpretation 
of  a  contract,  they  discuss  it  backwards 
and  forwards;  if  they  fail  to  agree,  there 
is  a  court  of  justice  to  which  they  may 
apply,  and  by  argument  of  counsel  the 
judge  is  in  a  position  to  determine  the 
principle  of  law  applicable  to  the  case  and 
to  apply  it.  In  like  manner  there  should 
be,  and  fortunately  there  is  a  court  of 
nations  installed  at  The  Hague  since  1922, 
to  which  all  nations  can  have  free  and 
easy  access  whenever  they  shall  have  failed 
to  adjust  their  differences  through  nego- 
tiation, just  as  individuals  may  present 
their  disputes  of  a  legal  nature  to  domes- 
tic courts  of  justice. 

We  have  gone  far  in  the  necessary  steps 
to  reach  a  consummation  which  was  indeed 
never  more  devoutly  to  be  wished :  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  justice,  whether  it  be  for  the 
individual  or  for  the  State;  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  interpretation  of  that 
principle,  whether  it  be  for  the  individual 
or  the  State,  and  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  application  of  that  principle, 
whether  it  be  to  a  case  arising  between 
private  individuals  or  to  a  case  arising  be- 
tween more  august  litigants. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  conception 
is  the  conception  of  these  United  States. 
To  bring  this  conception  before  the  peoples 
of  the  world  has  been  the  self-imposed 
mission  of  the  United  States.  Because  of 
the  persistence  of  the  United  States  in 
this  self-imposed  mission,  there  is  a  court 
of  justice  at  The  Hague  much  like  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  States  in  Washing- 
ton. There  have  been  conferences,  and 
there  will  be  conferences  in  order  to  agree 
upon  the  principles  of  law  to  be  applied. 
And  the  decisions  of  these  tribunals  when 
reached  will  be  bowed  to  without  force, 
just  as  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  have  always  been  ac- 
cepted in  suits  between  States  without  the 
application  of  force  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

Therefore,  I  would  end  as  I  began,  with 
the  simple  statement,  that  whether  we 
look  upon  international  law  as  having  a 
relation  to  Christianity  or  whether  we 
look  upon  the  duty  of  man,  and  therefore 
of  nations,  to  see  to  it  that  justice  enter 
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into  their  various  relations,  the  result  is 
one  and  the  same.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  from  its  very  be- 
ginning to  the  present  day  been  a  gov- 
ernment of  law,  based  upon  law,  con- 
trolled by  law,  the  law  itself  being  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  There- 
fore, the  only  hope,  as  I  see  it,  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  is  that  they  shall  some 
day  freely  accept  the  principle  propounded 
by  our  Supreme  Court  in  a  leading  case 
that  "no  nation  can  have  any  higher  in- 
terest than  the  right  administration  of  jus- 
tice," through  apt  instrumentalities,  in  or- 
der to  produce  and  to  preserve  that  peace 
between  nations  which  exists  between  indi- 
viduals and  which  can  only  come  in  the 
material  sense  of  the  word  through  the 
acceptance  of  justice  and  its  impartial  ap- 
plication to  disputes  arising  between  in- 
dividuals or  between  nations. 

The  Questions  and  Answers 

Dr.  LOVELL  :  Dr.  Scott  will  be  glad  to  enter- 
tain any  questions  If  you  have  such  to  pre- 
sent at  this  time. 

Question.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Scott  this 
question  with  regard  to  his  statement.  I 
heartily  agree  with  all  he  has  brought  out  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  international  rela- 
tions, but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  statement 
that  our  laws  are  based  upon  Christianity,  for 
that  was  his  meaning,  as  I  understood  it.  I 
think  that  our  laws  are  not  based  on  Chris- 
tianity for  this  reason :  Christianity  is  based 
on  service  for  others  and  unselfishness,  while 
our  laws  are  based  upon  selfishness  and  com- 
petitive commercialism.  Christianity  is  an 
entirely  different  idea  from  that,  and  the  two 
views  cannot  be  combined.  On  Sunday  we 
preach  brotherly  love,  and  on  Monday  we  go 
out  and  try  to  get  the  better  of  our  fellow- 
man.  And,  furthermore,  we  used  to  hear 
people  say  that  we  should  not  have  a  double 
system  of  morals,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women ;  but  we  have  a  double  system  of 
morals,  one  for  the  church  and  another  one 
for  our  everyday  life.  I  therefore  fail  to  see 
how  we  can  say  that  our  civilization  is  Chris- 
tian. I  fail  to  see  it. 

There  is  another  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Doctor:  Does  he  believe  that  a  civil- 
ization can  be  Christian  and  succeed — that  is, 
is  Christianity  a  workable  idea? 

Dr.  SCOTT  :  As  you  put  the  question,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  allow  your  pastor  to 
answer  it.  If  Christianity  is  not  workable, 


we  have  been  living  for  the  past  nineteen  cen- 
turies as  in  a  dream.  Your  question  goes  to 
the  very  root  of  the  matter.  If  things  are  as 
you  say  they  are,  then  my  reply  is  that  they 
should  not  be  as  they  are,  and  that  they 
should  be  brought  into  a  closer  relation  with 
a  Christian  doctrine. 

I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  said  that 
law  and  Christianity  are  the  same.  I  meant 
to  intimate,  and  I  think  I  said,  that  no  prin- 
ciple or  no  policy  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  justice  could  in  the  long  run  prevail, 
and  I  do  believe  that  in  the  long  run  no  law 
or  conception  of  law  which  is  immoral,  and 
no  law  which  is  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity,  will  endure.  We 
are  here  but  a  short  time.  Yet  see  the  very 
many  changes  even  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion ;  and  the  period  of  time  with  which  we 
have  already  had  experience,  is  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  during  which  we  believe  this 
world  is  destined  to  endure.  Things  are  com- 
ing more  in  accordance  with  the  higher  law, 
and  they  will  one  day  bear  a  closer  relation 
to  it.  If  we  do  not  practice  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  on  week  days,  that  is  not  a 
justification  for  their  rejection ;  it  is  rather 
for  all  of  us  to  insist  that  the  doctrine  of 
Sunday  be  practiced  every  day  in  the  week, 
so  that,  as  the  song  puts  it,  "Every  day  will 
be  Sunday  bye  and  bye."  (Applause.) 

Dr.  LOVEUL  :  Is  there  another  question  ? 

Question.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  In 
regard  to  the  United  States  and  its  member- 
ship in  the  international  court. 

You  spoke  of  equality  between  nations  as 
essential.  When  some  forty-odd  nations  have 
established  a  court  and  the  question  comes 
up  why  the  United  States  is  not  a  member  of 
it,  the  United  States  demands  special  privi- 
leges, known  as  "reservations,"  which  other 
countries  will  not  enjoy.  Is  that  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  principle  of  equality  between 
nations? 

Dr.  SCOTT:  The  question  which  you  put  is 
what  I  might  call  a  "violently  political"  one. 
(Laughter.)  It  has  been  answered  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  insists  that  no  foreign 
nation  shall  interpret  what  those  reservations 
mean,  and  as  an  humble  citizen  of  one  of 
these  United  States,  I  shall  not  assume  to 
interpret  them  myself.  I  would,  however,  in 
direct  answer  to  your  question,  like  to  say 
that  as  I  understand  the  matter,  the  purpose 
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of  the  reservations  was  to  secure  to*  the 
United  States  an  equality  in  the  submission 
and  in  the  determination  of  cases.  You  prob- 
ably have  in  mind  the  question  of  an  advisory 
opinion,  and  without  discussing  this  much  de- 
bated or  disputed  point — for  there  is  a  differ- 
ence among  doctors  on  this  matter,  and  when 
doctors  differ  the  patient  ordinarily  dies — I 
think  I  may  say:  Hitherto  the  Council  has 
acted  on  the  principle  of  unanimity  in  the 
submission  of  advisory  opinions  to  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice;  and, 
as  the  United  States  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Council,  the  purpose  of  the  reservation  seems 
to  be  to  secure  for  the  United  States  the  right 
of  veto,  which  each  member  of  the  Council 
possesses.  However,  the  members  of  the 
Council  have  hitherto  agreed  on  the  sabmis- 
sion  of  questions  so  that  no  member  of  the 
League  has  had  to  resort  to  the  right  of  veto, 
supposing  that  the  right  exists. 

That  is  the  best  that  I  can  do  with  the 
reservations.  If  you  understand  them,  you 
have  done  more  than  the  forty-odd  nations 
which  have  discussed  and  considered  them. 

Dr.  LOVELL:  Shall  we  have  another  ques- 
tion? 

Question.  I  feel  honored  to  hear  the  learned 
Doctor.  I  cannot  see  that  the  basis  is  quite 
adequate  to  make  a  comparison  between  a  na- 
tion and  an  individual,  as  you  said  the  same 
law  can  be  applied  in  court  to  relationships 
between  individuals  and  nations.  I  feel  that 
the  characteristic  differences  between  an  in- 
dividual and  a  nation  are  so  great  that  the 
judges  of  an  international  court  could  not 
apply  the  same  rules  to  nations  which  they 
apply  to  individuals.  Don't  you  th'nk  so? 

Dr.  SCOTT  :  What  do  you  want  me  to 
answer — the  first  part  or  the  second  part  of 
your  question? 

Question.  Well,  the  last  part.  Is  it  prac- 
tical ile  that  we  accept  the  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice.  Should  we  accept  its  de- 
cisions? 

Dr.  SCOTT  :  My  answer  is  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice so  far  rendered  have  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  I  be- 
lieve to  the  satisfaction  of  all  except  the  liti- 
gating nations  which  have  lost.  We  can  look 
at  matters  from  a  theoretical  as  well  as  from 
a  practical  standpoint.  The  philosophy  of  the 
schoolmen  rested  upon  the  broad  and  ample 
shoulders  of  Aristotle ;  the  modern  system  of 
things  rests  rather  upon  Bacon,  who  is  cred- 
ited with  founding  the  experimental  school. 


Instead  of  reasoning  a  priori,  as  to  what 
should  or  would  be,  we  of  today  are  trying 
the  thing  out,  as  it  were,  to  see  whether  It 
happens  this  way  or  that,  and,  after  it  has 
happened,  to  develop  our  theory  rather  than 
first  to  establish  our  theory  and  then  insist 
that  the  facts  square  with  the  theory. 

If  you  will  let  me  give  you  an  illustration 
of  a  very  practical  kind.  When  the  Royal 
Society  was  founded  in  England,  a  dis- 
pute arose  among  its  members  as  to  the 
curious  action  of  a  shilling.  It  was  main- 
tained that  if  it  were  dropped  from  the  mast- 
head of  a  ship  while  the  vessel  was  in  dock, 
it  fell  exactly  on  the  deck  adjoining  the  mast, 
and,  curiously  enough,  if  the  vessel  was  go- 
ing at  high  speed  and  the  shilling  were  then 
dropped  from  the  masthead,  it  would  still  fall 
on  the  deck  at  the  foot  of  the  mast.  The 
argument  waxed  long  and  heated.  As  the 
learned  gentlemen  were  unable  to  reach  a 
conclusion  on  the  matter,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  experiment  be  tried.  When  it  was 
tried,  the  shilling  dropped  where  gravitation 
took  it. 

We  live  in  an  experimenting  world,  and 
if  we  never  go  into  the  water  until  we  have 
learned  to  swim,  we  are  likely  to  pass  our 
days  on  dry  land. 

Question.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion :  In  the  case  of  a  community  such  as 
China,  where  the  law  is  unenforceable  as  to 
individuals,  what  steps  might  be  taken  to  ob- 
tain national  responsibility  equal  to  that  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States? 

Dr.  SCOTT:  My  answer  to  that  is  exactly 
the  same  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States :  education  and  a  long  course 
of  education  in  the  principles  of  justice.  It 
is  a  very  slow  process,  but  a  sure  one.  I 
admit,  although  I  dislike  to  do  so,  that  there 
are  many  and  serious  differences  in  the  in- 
ternal organization  of  some  States.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  may,  therefore,  vary ; 
but  in  each  case  justice  and  its  administra- 
tion tend  to  approach  a  general  type. 

You  have  in  mind  a  country  across  the  Pa- 
cific ;  I  shall  therefore  take  an  example  from 
that  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  late  '60's  of  the  last  century  Japan 
was  feudal  and  medieval.  At  that  time  a 
young  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Yamagata 
was  an  officer  in  one  of  the  companies  of  a 
Japanese  regiment  and  took  part,  as  such,  in 
the  civil  war  then  raging.  His  arms  were 
bows  and  arrows.  Some  forty  years  later,  as 
Field  Marshal  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  he 
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commanded,  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
the  armies  of  his  country,  then  equipped  with 
all  the  instrumentalities  of  modern  warfare. 
During  the  life  of  one  and  the  same  man  such 
immense  changes  had  taken  place  in  his 
country !  Japan  had  assumed  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent place  externally,  and  in  a  less  con- 
spicuous way  within  the  Empire  the  Japan- 
ese had,  during  this  period  of  forty  years, 
examined  their  laws  and  codified  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  European  conceptions  and 
were  administering  them  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  world  at  large.  The  doctrine  of  extra- 
territoriality was  therefore  renounced  by  all 
nations  with  respect  to  Japan,  and  the  Island 
Empire  was  admitted  upon  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity to  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges possessed  by  the  members  of  the  Com- 
munity of  Nations. 

What  one  nation  of  the  Asiatic  type  has 
done  we  may  hope  that  another  may  do.  The 
question,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  one 
of  time  rather  than  of  character,  and  as  to 
time  I  am  no  prophet. 

Question.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  the  United 
States  would  be  justified  in  doing  away  with 
the  army  and  navy,  and  in  that  way  setting 
a  good  example  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  or  do  you  think  that  that  would  not  be 
practicable? 

Dr.  SCOTT  :  There  is  a  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  which  has  always  greatly  troubled 
me,  in  which  we  are  advised  to  turn  the  other 
cheek  after  one  has  already  been  smitten. 

The  late  Cardinal  Mercier  is  reported  to 
have  replied  to  this  question  when  it  was 
once  put  to  him,  that  we  were  not  told  what 
we  should  do  after  we  had  turned  the  second 
cheek.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  practice  of 
nations  has  not  yet  reached  the  standard  set 
by  the  New  Testament  in  the  matter  of  ar- 
mies and  navies,  and  I  feel  that  conditions 
will  have  to  change  before  much  progress  will 
be  made  in  this  direction. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  of  realities,  and 
as  long  as  "realities"  prevail,  nations — in- 
deed, very  advanced  and  progressive  na- 
tions— may  well  feel  the  necessity  of  arma- 
ment in  time  of  need,  if  it  should  arise. 

And  now  to  answer  your  question  directly, 
which  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  asks  the  policy 
which  we  should  pursue.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  stand  for 
peace  in  the  highest  and  most  progressive 
sense  of  the  word ;  that  the  United  States 
should  always  be  willing  to  meet  in  conference 
to  consider  what  changes  might  be  made  look- 


ing toward  the  goal  which  you  have  before 
your  eyes  expressing  a  willingness  to  confer 
and  a  willingness  to  cooperate;  but  with  the 
statement  in  the  meantime  that  the  United 
States  will  find  itself  obliged  to  comply  with 
standards  as  they  exist,  willing  to  change 
them  and  hoping  that  the  time  may  come  in 
the  near  future  when  they  may  be  changed. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  advised  his 
countrymen  to  "speak  softly  but  carry  a  big 
stick." 

A  further  word.  We  are  a  territory  of 
forty-eight  States.  To  begin  with  we  had 
thirteen.  The  thing  which  has  kept  us  free 
from  wars  is  the  law.  You  may  tell  me  that 
we  had  a  Civil  War.  This  I  must  regretfully 
admit ;  but  I  would  remark  that  the  question 
involved  in  our  Civil  War  was  the  legal  one 
whether  under  the  Constitution  a  State  could 
secede  from  the  Union,  or  whether  secession 
was  revolution,  as  was  claimed  by  some.  As 
a  legal  question  it  could  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  not  passion  become  so  keen  that 
it  appeared  to  be  impossible  of  settlement  In 
a  court  of  justice. 

The  question  of  National  honor,  which  you 
probably  have  in  mind  is  one  about  which  I 
may  say  a  further  word.  Without  wishing  to 
be  dogmatic  in  a  matter,  where  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion,  I  believe  the  real 
or  permanent  interests  of  a  nation  are  al- 
ways consistent  with  its  honor,  and  that  the 
veritable  honor  of  the  nation  is  always  con- 
sistent with  justice.  If  we  could  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  individual  and  the  nation  as  litigant, 
there  would  be  a  much  greater  advance  to- 
wards the  goal  which  we  all  have  in  mind ; 
and  if  that  word  "honor"  with  all  Its  con- 
sequences could  be  gotten  out  of  the  way  it 
would  not  be  long  before  there  would  be  a 
marked  advance  towards  that  goal.  In  the 
meantime  the  more  international  lawyers  you 
have,  the  fewer  soldiers  you  will  need. 

Question.  Was  the  first  amendment  to  our 
Constitution — has  it  been  heretofore  and  at 
the  present  time  any  more  important  than  it 
should  be  in  the  future? 

Dr.  SCOTT:  I  think  that  the  question  is  a 
little  beyond  our  scope.  I  shall  therefore 
answer  generally  by  saying  that  I  myself  do 
not  notice  any  distinction  between  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution ;  that  when  an 
amendment  is  added  to  the  Constitution  it 
becomes  a  fundamental  part  of  that  docu- 
ment, and  that  you  cannot  violate  any  of  the 
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provisions  of  an  amendment  without  shaking 
our  system  of  government  to  its  foundations. 
To  answer  directly  your  question,  I  would 
say  that  every  provision  in  the  Constitution 
stands  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  all 
others.  Whether  any  one  of  them  may  be 
called  upon  more  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past,  is  a  question  for  the  future  to  deter- 
mine. The  amendment  is  there  and  can  al- 
ways be  called  upon,  and  when  called  upon  it 
must  be  enforced  in  the  Federal  courts  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  all  I  can  say,  not  be- 
ing a  prophet. 

Question.  Do  you  think  that  military  drill 
In  our  preparatory  schools  and  colleges  has 
any  influence  in  developing  a  belligerent  atti- 
tude in  this  country. 

Dr.  SCOTT  :  That  is  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion, Madam,  and  a  very  difficult  one  to  deter- 
mine. I  cannot  answer  it.  It  is  like  the 
shilling  dropped  from  the  masthead,  it  is  a 
question  of  fact  whether  or  not  preparatory 
or  college  drill  produces  a  military  spirit.  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  our  youngsters  are 
so  possessed  of  the  "Adam"  within  us  that 
the  spirit  to  which  you  refer,  is  neither  cre- 
ated nor  enhanced  by  drill  in  school  or  in 
college.  Whether  it  is  increased  by  drill  or 
whether  if  continued,  it  would  or  will  be  in 
the  long  run,  I  really  cannot  say.  It  is  a 
debatable  question,  and  I  never  have  been 
quite  able  to  satisfy  myself  one  way  or  the 
other.  Therefore  if  I  do  not  answer  satisfac- 
torily, it  is  because  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  a  satisfactory  answer  for  myself  to  the 
query  which  you  have  put. 

Question.  Is  the  United  States  justified  in 
clinging  fetish  like  to  a  misleading  doctrine, 
because  George  Washington,  living  150  years 
ago,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  contemporary, 
laid  down  a  certain  principle  or  used  a  cer- 
tain word  in  their  papers  and  messages,  like 
beware  of  "entangling  alliances."  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  a  nation  to  go  on  indefinitely  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  what  we  have  been  told  by 
such  a  "dead  hand"  as  that? 

Dr.  SCOTT  :  Before  embarking  upon  an 
answer  to  that  question  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  we  have  been  invited  for  dinner  or 
for  breakfast.  I  am  at  your  service  up  to 
and  after  one  or  the  other.  However,  as  I 
hear  no  voice  in  reply  to  my  query,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  make  the  reply  very  short. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
point,  a  very  decided  difference  of  opinion. 
I  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,  with  which  you 


are  clearly  familiar,  and  also  to  the  passage 
which  you  have  quoted  from  Jefferson's  first 
inaugural.  I  think  if  you  read  very  care- 
fully the  Farewell  Address,  not  in  the  light 
of  preconceived  obsessions,  you  will  find  that 
Washington  was  advising  the  men  of  his  day. 
He  did  not  say  that  there  should  be  no 
treaties;  he  did  not  say  that  we  should  not 
enter  into  alliances;  he  merely  expressed  the 
opinion  that  we  should  trust  to  temporary 
rather  than  to  permanent  alliances,  intimat- 
ing, as  I  conceive,  that  he  was  not  opposed  to 
entering  into  treaties  or  alliances  for  a  speci- 
fic purpose  and  for  a  limited  time.  If  you 
leave  out  this  very  important  qualification 
you  will  see  more  isolation  in  the  document 
than  there  is  if  you  bear  in  mind  the  qualifi- 
cation which  Washington  had  introduced. 

I  do  not  at  all  think  that  because  in  times 
past,  when  situations  or  conditions  were  dif- 
ferent, the  rule  then  laid  down  should  neces- 
sarily be  continued.  There  is  a  rule  of  rea- 
son in  all  things,  and  if  we  should  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  conditions  at  the  present 
day  are  such  as  to  lead  us  to  enter  into 
closer  relations,  then  neither  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  nor  the  isolated,  scattered 
statements  of  the  kind  which  you  yourself 
have  mentioned,  should  stand  in  the  way.  I 
should,  however,  remark  that  when  a  policy 
has  been  pursued  for  such  a  long  time  and 
has  been  so  successful,  we  should  not  depart 
from  it  lightly  or  without  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  consequences ;  but  I  do  not 
see  how,  because  the  rule  was  founded  upon 
conditions  of  one  kind,  a  different  practice 
would  not  be  justified  when  conditions  are 
different.  Whether  they  are  or  not,  is  a 
matter  for  statesmen  on  the  one  hand  and 
for  the  people  through  their  ballots  to  deter- 
mine on  the  other. 

I  have  answered  your  question  as  best  I 
can,  believing  that  everything  in  life  is  a 
matter  of  growth,  and  that  there  are  very 
few  principles  which  are  so  fundamental, 
that  they  do  not  yield  to  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  the  world. 

I  would  add  that  independence  in  the  times 
of  Washington  was,  so  to  speak,  the  slogan 
of  the  day,  but  that  intercommunication  and 
the  thousand  and  one  agencies  of  later  days 
have  made  interdependence  as  fundamental 
in  the  relations  of  nations  as  independence 
was  one  hundred  odd  years  ago.  That  is  the 
best  I  can  do  for  you. 

Dr.  LOVELL:  I  think  we  must  not  impose 
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longer  on  the  good  will  and  time  of  Dr.  Scott, 
and  I  am  sure  we  are  most  grateful,  sir,  to 
you  for  coming  here  this  afternoon,  not  only 
for  giving  us  this  splendid  address  but  for 
taking  time  candidly  to  answer  what  ques- 
tions have  been  presented. 

Dr.  SCOTT:  I  would  like  to  say  one  more 
word,  if  I  might,  sir.  I  see  my  friend,  Dr. 
Arthur  Deerin  Call  here.  Dr.  Call  is  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Peace  Society.  Two 
years  hence  it  will  celebrate  its  one  hun- 
dredth year,  being  slightly  older  than  Dr. 
Call.  (Laughter.)  He  also  edits  the  AD- 
VOCATE OF  PEACE,  which  is  the  organ  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  and  if  any  of  you 
here  or  elsewhere  want  to  know  anything 


about  the  peace  movement  or  any  other  kind 
of  movement,  even  remotely  connected  with 
it,  join  the  American  Peace  Society,  read  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  and  contribute  to  the 
centenary  fund  which  Dr.  Call  will  one  of 
these  days  surely  launch.  I  have  no  doubt, 
after  his  success  of  this  morning  when  he 
raised  money  enough  to  pay  off  the  several 
thousands  of  the  debt  of  the  church  in  which 
we  are  meeting  this  afternoon,  that  he  will 
succeed.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  LOVELL:  After  this  morning,  sir,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Call  will  succeed  in 
anything  he  undertakes. 

(Whereupon,  at  6:40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the 
meeting  adjourned.) 


UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WORLD  COURT 
The  Present  Status  of  the  Question* 


From  The  American  Foundation,  Incorporated, 
565  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  November  15,  1926 


ON  JANUARY  27,  1926,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  by  a  vote  of 
76  to  17,  passed  a  resolution  agreeing  to 
the  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
(the  "World  Court")  with  five  reserva- 
tions. 

Secretary  of  State  Kellogg  promptly 
communicated  this  action  to  the  States 
that  have  signed  the  court  protocol,  ask- 
ing them  individually  to  inform  him 
whether  or  not  they  accepted  these  res- 
ervations as  a  "part  and  condition"  of 
American  adherence. 

On  March  2  Secretary  Kellogg  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  informing  him  that  he  had  sent 
the  above  communication  to  every  mem- 
ber nation  of  the  court.  Mr.  Kellogg's 
letter  to  the  Secretary  General  said,  in 
part: 


*  This  article  is  furnished  by  Miss  Esther 
Everett  Lape,  member  in  charge  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation.  Miss  Lape  assures  us  that 
"this  is  an  accurate  narrative.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  original  documents  in  the  case  by  a 
representative  who  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  conference  of  the  signatory  States  called 
to  consider  the  American  reservation  in  Sep- 
tember."— THE  EDITOR. 


.  .  .  the  signature  of  the  United  States 
will  not  be  affixed  to  the  said  protocol  until 
the  governments  of  the  powers  signatory 
thereto  shall  have  signified  in  writing  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  their  accep- 
tance of  the  foregoing  conditions,  reserva- 
tions and  understandings  as  a  part  and  con- 
dition to  the  adherence  of  the  United  States 
to  the  said  protocol  and  statute. 

On  March  18,  1926,  when  Mr.  Kellogg's 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League  was 
brought  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  League,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
pointed  out  that  the  special  conditions  on 
which  the  United  States  desired  to  adhere 
to  the  court  could  not  appropriately  be  em- 
bodied in  a  series  of  separate  exchanges  of 
notes,  but  would  need  to  be  embodied  in 
a  special  agreement  or  protocol  between 
the  present  member  nations  of  the  court 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  States  on 
the  other. 

Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  expressed  the 
opinion  that  some  of  the  American  res- 
ervations affect  in  certain  respects  the 
rights  of  the  signatory  States.  He  said: 

.  .  .  it  is  not  usual  that  rights  estab- 
lished by  an  instrument  which  has  been  rati- 
fied should  be  varied  by  a  mere  exchange  of 
notes. 
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The  terms  of  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the 
Senate  resolution  (i.  c.,  the  fifth  reservation) 
necessitate  further  examination  before  they 
could  safely  be  accepted  by  the  States  which 
are  parties  to  the  protocol  of  1920  (i.  e.,  the 
court  protocol).  This  paragraph  is  capable 
of  bearing  an  interpretation  which  would 
hamper  the  work  of  the  Council  and  preju- 
dice the  rights  of  the  members  of  the  League, 
but  it  is  not  clear  that  it  was  intended  to 
bear  any  such  meaning.  The  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  resolution  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  and  agreement  with  the 
United  States  Government. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  frame  a  new 
agreement  giving  satisfaction  to  the  wishes 
of  the  United  States  Government,  if  an  op- 
portunity could  be  obtained  for  discussing 
with  a  representative  of  that  government  the 
various  questions  raised  by  the  terms  of  the 
Senate  resolution. 

A    Conference    Between   the    Signatory    Powers 
and  the  United  States  Proposed 

On  this  recommendation,  the  Council 
decided  to  call  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  the  member  nations  of  the  court 
and  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  held  in  Geneva  on  September 
1,  1926,  to  facilitate  common  action  on 
the  American  reservations  by  all  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  court  and  to  frame  any 
new  agreement  that  might  be  found  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  the  special  conditions 
on  which  the  United  States  was  witting  to 
adhere  to  the  court. 

On  March  29,  1926,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  received  from  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  League  an  invitation 
to  participate  in  such  a  conference.  The 
letter  of  invitation  made  it  clear  that  it 
was  to  be  not  a  League  conference,  but  a 
conference  of  the  signatory  States  of  the 
court  protocol  and  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Declines 
This  invitation  was  declined  by  the 
United  States.  Secretary  Kellogg's  reply 
emphasized  that  the  United  States  ex- 
pected the  reservations  to  be  acted  upon 
and  replied  to  by  the  signatory  nations 
acting  individually  and  directly.  His  let- 
ter was,  in  part,  as  follows : 

I  do  not  feel  that  any  useful  purpose  could 
be  served  by  the  designation  of  a  delegate 
by  my  government  to  attend  a  conference  for 
this  purpose.  These  reservations  are  plain 


and  unequivocal  and  according  to  their  terms 
they  must  be  accepted  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  United  States  and  each  of 
the  forty-eight  States  signatory  to  the  statute 
of  the  Permanent  Court  before  the  United 
States  can  become  a  party  and  sign  the  pro- 
tocol. The  resolution  specifically  provided 
this  mode  of  procedure. 

I  have  no  authority  to  vary  this  mode  of 
procedure  or  to  modify  the  conditions  and 
reservations  or  to  interpret  them,  and  I  see 
no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  securing  the  as- 
sent of  each  signatory  by  direct  exchange  of 
notes,  as  provided  for  by  the  Senate.  It 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  regret 
if  the  Council  of  the  League  should  do  any- 
thing to  create  the  impression  that  there  are 
substantial  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
direct  communication.  This  government  does 
not  consider  that  any  new  agreement  is  nec- 
essary to  give  effect  to  the  conditions  and 
reservations  on  which  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  adhere  to  the  Permanent  Court. 
The  acceptance  of  the  reservations  by  all  the 
nations  signatory  to  the  statute  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  constitutes  such  an  agreement. 
If  any  machinery  is  necessary  to  give  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  participate 
through  representatives  for  the  election  of 
judges,  this  should  naturally  be  considered 
after  the  reservations  have  been  adopted  and 
the  United  States  has  become  a  party  to  the 
statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice.  If  the  States  signatory  to  the 
statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  desire  to  con- 
fer among  themselves,  the  United  States 
would  have  no  objection  whatever  to  such  a 
procedure,  but  under  the  circumstances  it 
does  not  seem  appropriate  that  the  United 
States  should  send  a  delegate  to  such  a  con- 
ference. 

Certain  Smaller  States  Accept  the  American 
Reservations 

Meanwhile,  however,  in  advance  of  the 
conference,  certain  States,  in  reply  to  Sec- 
retary Kellogg's  letter,  accepted  the  Amer- 
ican reservations;  these  are  Cuba  (on 
March  17),  Greece  (on  April  9),  Liberia 
(on  May  11),  Albania  (on  August  11), 
and  Luxembourg  (on  August  21). 

Santo  Domingo,  on  August  30,  wrote 
that  its  representative  at  Geneva  had  been 
instructed  to  "vote  for"  the  American  res- 
ervations. Uruguay,  on  August  5,  orally 
advised  the  State  Department  that  it 
favored  accepting  the  American  reserva- 
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tions,  but  that  ratification  by  the  legis- 
lature would  be  necessary. 

Certain  other  States  wrote  that  they 
would  defer  their  replies  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  proposed  conference. 

Excepting  Cuba,  the  seven  States 
(above)  that  accepted  attended  the  Ge- 
neva conference.  Albania,  Luxembourg, 
and  Greece  signed  the  report.  The  Do- 
minican Republic  signed,  but  reserved  the 
right  to  accept,  unconditionally.  Liberia 
and  Uruguay  did  not  sign. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  direct  refer- 
ence, let  us  here  restate 

The  American  Reservations 
They  are : 

I.  That  such  adherence  shall  not  be  taken 
to  involve  any  legal  relation  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  the  League  of  Nations 
or  the  assumption  of  any  obligations  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

II.  That  the  United   States  shall   be  per- 
mitted to  participate,  through  representatives 
designated    for    the   purpose    and    upon    an 
equality  with  the  other  States,  members,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  in  any  and  all  pro- 
ceedings  of  either   the   Council   or   the  As- 
sembly for  the  election  of  judges  or  deputy 
judges  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  or  for  the  filling  of  vacancies. 

III.  That  the  United  States  will  pay  a  fair 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  court,  as  de- 
termined and  appropriated  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

IV.  That  the  United   States  may  at  any 
time  withdraw  its  adherence  to  the  said  pro- 
tocol, and  that  the  statute  for  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International   Justice   adjoined  to 
the  protocol  shall  not  be  amended  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States. 

V.  That   the   court   shall   not   render   any 
advisory  opinion  except  publicly,   after  due 
notice  to  all  States  adhering  to  the  court  and 
to  all  interested  States  and  after  public  hear- 
ing or  opportunity  for  hearing  given  to  any 
State  concerned;   nor  shall  it,   without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  entertain  any 
request    for    an    advisory    opinion    touching 
any  dispute  or  question  in  which  the  United 
States  has  or  claims  an  interest. 

The  Geneva  Conference 
The  conference  met  on  September  1,  at 
the  International  Bureau  of  Labor  Build- 
ing in  Geneva,  and  issued  its  final  report 


on  September  23.    Forty  signatory  States 
were  represented. 

Conference  Considers  a  Special  Agreement 
Necessary 

The  conference  did  not  consider  that  an 
exchange  of  notes  was  an  adequate  method 
of  altering  an  international  treaty  like  the 
statute  of  the  court.  It  proposed,  as  a 
necessary  means  of  putting  the  American 
reservations  into  effect,  a  special  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  other  nations  now  in 
the  court  on  the  other  hand.  It  therefore 
drew  up  and  accepted  a  preliminary  draft 
protocol,  embodying  the  conclusions 
reached  on  the  American  reservations, 
which,  if  ratified  by  all  parties  concerned, 
would  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
the  court  statute. 

The  conference  had  well  in  mind  that 
the  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Senate 
resolution  necessitated  an  individual  reply 
from  each  government.  It  maintained 
merely  that  an  international  treaty  could 
not  be  amended  by  a  series  of  individual 
notes.  The  chairman  of  the  conference 
urged  its  members  to  send  (promptly!) 
their  individual  replies,  embodying  in 
each  the  conclusions  jointly  reached  at  the 
conference  and  the  draft  of  the  special 
agreement. 

Action  on  the  Reservations 

Practically  every  speaker  in  the  con- 
ference expressed  the  desire  of  his  country 
to  have  the  United  States  in  the  court. 
The  rapporteur's  report  expressed : 
the  hope  that  the  great  American  Republic 
may  find  in  these  conclusions  a  reflection 
of  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  good  faith 
which  has  animated  us  in  our  task  of  seek- 
ing equitable  legal  forms  which  could  meet 
the  United  States'  proposal. 

The  conference  believed,  or  hoped,  that 
the  result  of  its  deliberations  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States. 

The  rapporteur  says  of  its  final  report: 
It  may  be  summarized  as  meaning  that  in 
principle,  at  least,  all  the  reservations  should 
be  accepted. 

Let  us  see  now  to  what  extent  this  ac- 
ceptance "in  principle"  of  our  reservations 
was  qualified  by  the  conference : 

The  first  reservation  is  accepted  uncon- 
ditionally. 
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The  second  is  accepted  unconditionally. 

The  third  is  accepted  unconditionally. 

The  first  part  of  the  fourth  is  accepted 
unconditionally.  Several  of  the  speakers 
said  that  they  were  not  sure  that  their 
States  would  consider  that  they  had  the 
right  to  withdraw  (and  thus  denounce  a 
treaty),  but  no  objection  was  made  to 
allowing  us  to  have  the  right  to  withdraw, 
if  we  should  subsequently  consider  it  un- 
desirable for  us  to  be  in  the  court.  This 
conditional  adherence  on  our  part,  how- 
ever, this  reservation  of  the  right  to  with- 
draw if  we  found  the  situation  unwork- 
able, presumably  suggested  to  the  confer- 
ence the  action  it  took  on  the  remainder 
of  our  reservations,  the  second  part  of  the 
fourth  and  the  fifth. 

These  two  provisions — the  second  part 
of  the  fourth  reservation  and  the  fifth — 
the  conference  accepted  conditionally,  t.  e., 
with  the  right  to  withdraw  their  accept- 
ance of  them  if  it  should  be  found  that  the 
situation  created  by  them  was  not  work- 
able— as  the  report  puts  it, 
if  it  were  found  that  the  arrangement  agreed 
upon  was  not  yielding  satisfactory  results. 

Why  the  Conference  Hesitated  on  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Fourth  Reservation 

The  conference  hesitated  on  this  second 
part  of  the  fourth  reservation  (providing 
that  the  statute  of  the  court  shall  not  be 
amended  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States)  because  the  conference 
was  not  clear  as  to  exactly  how  the  statute 
of  the  court  can  be  amended,  and  conse- 
quently not  clear  as  to  whether  this  reser- 
vation asks  a  special  privilege  for  the 
United  States  or  not. 

The  court  statute  has  never  yet  been 
amended  and  the  point  as  to  how  it  may 
be  amended  has  not  come  up.  There  is 
no  provision  covering  this  in  the  statute. 

Some  of  the  delegates  to  the  conference 
took  the  view  that  the  court  statute  is  a 
treaty,  requiring,  in  order  to  be  amended, 
the  consent  of  all  the  signatory  powers. 

If  this  view  is  taken,  then  this  second 
part  of  the  fourth  reservation  claims  for 
the  United  States  only  the  right  automat- 
ically possessed  by  every  signatory. 

But  if  the  statute  can  be  amended  by  a 
three-fourths  or  a  two-thirds  vote,  or  any- 
thing less  than  a  unanimous  vote,  then  the 
United  States  reservation  is  asking  a  spe- 


cial power  or  privilege  for  the  United 
States.  Every  other  signatory  nation 
might  vote  to  amend  the  statute,  and  yet 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  this  reser- 
vation, might  veto  that  amendment,  and 
the  work  of  the  court  might  thus  be 
hampered. 

The  conference  evidently  inclined  to  the 
view  that  a  unanimous  vote  should  be 
necessary  for  amending,  and  was  willing 
to  accept  this  second  part  of  the  fourth 
reservation  if  the  same  right  were  assured 
to  all  the  signatories.  As  Article  2  of  the 
preliminary  draft  protocol  the  conference 
therefore  proposed: 

No  amendment  of  the  statute  annexed  to 
the  protocol  of  December  16,  1920,  may  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  all  the  con- 
tracting States.  (The  italics  are  not  in  the 
article. ) 

Under  this  agreement,  of  course  the  res- 
ervation of  the  United  States  secures  no 
privileged  position  for  this  country,  but 
only  equality  with  all  the  signatories;  it 
was  acceptable  to  the  conference  on  this 
interpretation. 

The  First  Part  of  the  Fifth  Reservation 

So  far  as  the  first  part  of  the  fifth 
reservation  is  concerned,  requiring  that  ad- 
visory opinions  shall  be  rendered  publicly 
after  hearings,  etc.,  the  conference  points 
out  that  the  rules  of  the  court  (Articles 
71-74),  especially  as  amended  July  31, 
1926,  provide  for  full  publicity  in  the  pro- 
cedure for  reaching  and  rendering  advisory 
opinions.  It  is  true  that  the  rules  of  the 
court  can  be  changed,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  that  statute  governing  publicity 
for  advisory  opinions  (and  nothing  about 
advisory  opinions  at  all).  Therefore  the 
conference  further  suggests  including  in 
the  suggested  special  agreement  between 
the  signatory  nations  and  the  United 
States  the  following  article  (Article  3  of 
the  preliminary  draft  protocol.)  : 

The  court  shall  render  advisory  opinions 
in  public  session. 

Such  an  article  in  the  special  agreement 
would  have  the  same  force  as  if  it  were 
in  the  statute  of  the  court. 

It  seems  to  meet  in  full  the  require- 
ments of  the  American  reservation. 
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The  Second  Part  of  the  Fifth  Reservation 

The  real  trouble-maker  among  the  reser- 
vations is  the  second  part  of  the  fifth, 
asking  for  the  United  States  the  right  to 
veto  any  request  for  an  advisory  opinion 
touching  any  question  in  which  the  United 
States  "has  or  claims"  an  interest. 

Almost  without  exception,  those  present 
at  the  conference  declared  it  impossible  to 
tell  exactly  what  the  United  States  was 
asking  by  this  reservation.  They  found 
the  wording  inexact,  puzzling,  of  indefin- 
able implication. 

It  was  entirely  clear  that  the  conference 
did  not  object  to  the  United  States'  mak- 
ing some  reservation  in  the  matter  of 
advisory  opinions.  It  was  declared  that 
no  objection  whatever  would  have  been 
raised,  for  instance,  to  the  reservation  first 
approved  by  President  Coolidge,  providing 
that  "the  United  States  shall  not  be  bound 
by  advisory  opinions  which  may  be  ren- 
dered by  the  court  upon  questions  which 
the  United  States  has  not  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted for  its  judgment." 

But  such  a  reservation,  the  conference 
pointed  out,  is  very  different  from  the 
present  second  part  of  the  fifth,  demand- 
ing for  the  United  States  the  right  to  pre- 
vent the  giving  of  an  advisory  opinion  in 
any  case  in  which  the  United  States  "has 
or  claims  an  interest." 

The  conference  readily  agreed  that  if 
the  United  States  were  a  party  to  a  dis- 
pute, it  should  have  a  right  to  veto  the 
rendering  of  an  advisory  opinion  upon 
that  dispute.  It  further  pointed  out  that 
the  court,  not  explicitly  in  any  document, 
but  implicitly,  in  its  operation  to  date,  has 
recognized  the  right  of  either  of  the  na- 
tions party  to  a  dispute  to  prevent  the 
giving  of  an  advisory  opinion.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  Eastern  Carelia  case  Russia, 
one  of  the  parties,  refused  to  appear,  re- 
fused to  furnish  the  court  with  informa- 
tion, etc.,  and  the  court  therefore  refused 
to  give  an  advisory  opinion  in  this  case. 

But  suppose  the  United  States,  though 
not  a  party  to  a  dispute,  "claims"  an  in- 
terest in  it  and  refuse  its  consent  to  the 
giving  of  an  advisory  opinion  upon  it. 
Does  this  secure  a  privileged  position  for 
the  United  States  ? 

That  depends  upon  an  unsettled  point — 
i.  e.,  whether  a  majority  vote  or  a  unani- 
mous vote  is  necessary  in  the  Council  or 


the  Assembly  of  the  League,  in  voting  to 
request  an  advisory  opinion.  The  Council 
and  the  Assembly  are  the  only  two  agents 
with  authority  to  request  an  advisory 
opinion  from  the  court.  To  date,  only 
the  Council  has  actually  made  such  re- 
quests. The  votes  thus  far  in  the  Council 
on  this  matter  have  been  unanimous,  but 
the  requirement  of  an  unanimous  vote  has 
never  been  established.  The  only  govern- 
ing rule  is  Article  5  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League,  providing  that,  except  in  mat- 
ters of  procedure,  all  decisions  must  be 
taken  unanimously.  For  a  matter  of  pro- 
cedure, a  mere  majority  vote  is  sufficient. 
But  is  the  request  for  an  advisory  opinion 
a  matter  of  procedure  or  of  substance? 
Answers  to  this  vary. 

The  conference  therefore  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  to  the  United  States.  If  a 
unanimous  vote  is  required  for  requests 
for  advisory  opinions,  then  this  reservation 
asks  for  the  United  States  only  a  privilege 
already  held  by  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League.  If  only  a  majority  is 
required,  then  this  reservation  would  give 
the  United  States  a  special  power  of  veto. 

"In  any  event,  the  United  States  should 
be  guaranteed  a  position  of  equality  in  this 
respect,"  says  the  report  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  formulated  also  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  3d  paragraph  of  Article  4 
in  the  suggested  protocol  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  signa- 
tories : 

Should  the  United  States  offer  objection 
to  an  advisory  opinion  being  given  by  the 
court,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  or  the 
Assembly,  concerning  a  dispute  to  which  the 
United  States  is  not  a  party,  or  concerning 
a  question  other  than  a  dispute  between 
States,  the  court  will  attribute  to  such  ob- 
jection the  same  force  and  effect  as  attaches 
to  a  vote  against  asking  for  an  opinion  given 
by  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  either 
in  the  Assembly  or  the  Council.  (The  italics 
are  not  in  the  official  text.) 

The  vagueness  of  the  wording  of  this 
reservation  and  the  lack  of  any  proposed 
procedure  for  applying  it  also  seemed  a 
source  of  difficulty.  The  conference  did 
not  know  whether,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  to  state  whether  the 
United  States  had  or  claimed  an  interest 
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in  a  dispute  and  agreed  to  or  objected  to 
the  giving  of  an  advisory  opinion,  or 
whether  such  action  could  be  taken  by  the 
Executive  only  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate ;  if  the  latter,  and  if 
Congress  were  not  in  session,  what  could 
be  done?  Under  the  wording  of  the  reser- 
vation, the  court  cannot  even  "entertain  a 
request"  for  an  advisory  opinion  in  such  a 
case ;  and  since  the  real  use  of  the  advisory 
function  is  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  specific 
point  of  law  in  an  actually  existing  con- 
troversy, the  delay  in  waiting  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  the  United  States 
might  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  the 
opinion  in  time  to  prevent  the  controversy 
from  becoming  acute.  In  the  case  of  the 
advisory  opinion  about  the  exchange  of 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  populations — un- 
der the  treaty  by  which  the  two  countries 
agreed,  in  the  hope  of  getting  peace  in  the 
future,  that  the  Greeks  living  in  Turkey 
should  be  sent  back  to  Greece,  and  the 
Turks  in  Greece  should  be  sent  back  to 
Turkey,  except  those  "established"  there 
at  a  certain  date — the  Greek  Government 
claimed  that  the  Turks  were  shipping  to 
Greece  Greeks  who  had  been  "established" 
in  Turkey  at  the  set  time  and  who  were 
entitled  to  stay.  Here  it  was  necessary  to 
get  an  opinion  very  quickly  as  to  the  legal 
force  of  the  word  "established,"  in  order 
to  prevent  the  deportation  and  financial 
ruin  of  persons  entitled  to  remain  where 
they  were. 

The  conditional  acceptance  of  the  fifth 
United  States  reservation  means,  then, 
that  if  the  court  may  not  entertain  a  re- 
quest for  an  advisory  opinion,  after  the 
Council  or  the  Assembly  has  asked  it  to 
do  so,  without  our  consent,  on  any  ques- 
tion on  which  we  have  or  claim  an  in- 
terest, if  it  takes  so  long  to  ascertain 
whether  we  have  or  claim  an  interest  that 
the  use  of  the  court  in  this  way  to  bring 
about  the  peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  is  hampered,  then  the  other 
nations  will  have  to  withdraw  their  accpet- 
ance  of  this  reservation.  They  felt  it 
necessary  to  make  their  acceptance  of  this 
reservation  conditional,  in  order  to  safe- 
guard this  advisory  function,  which  they 
regard  as  very  useful. 

The  Heart  of  the  Difficulty 

With  reference  to  both  reservations  four 
and  five,  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  the 


conference  favored  accepting  these  with  an 
interpretation  that  would  place  the  United 
States  upon  a  plane  of  simple  equality 
with  the  signatory  nations  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  League. 

The  conference  recognized  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  a  non-member 
of  the  League  is  in  need  of  especial  defini- 
tion in  relation  to  adherence  to  the  court. 

The  conference  expressed  the  belief  that 
in  formulating  these  reservations  the 
United  States  aimed  merely  at  equality 
with  all  the  other  signatory  nations. 

In  view  of  the  possibility,  however,  that 
these  reservations,  by  reason  of  vague 
wording  or  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  clearly 
established  procedure  in  court  or  League, 
might  lead  to  unfortunate  complications 
and  hamper  the  work  of  the  court,  the  con- 
ference judged  it  expedient  to  make  its 
acceptance  of  the  doubtful  reservations 
conditional,  with  a  right  to  withdraw  it  if 
two-thirds  of  the  signatories  should  so  de- 
cide. 

The  conference  made  it  repeatedly  clear 
that  it  wished  on  every  point  to  assure  the 
United  States  an  equal  vote,  but  on  no 
point  a  determining  power  of  veto  not 
possessed  by  the  other  signatories. 

Recent  Declaration  by  President  Coolidge 

On  November  11  last  President  Coolidge, 
in  his  Armistice  Day  speech  at  Kansas 
City,  said  of  the  situation : 

I  have  advocated  adherence  to  such  a 
court  by  this  nation  on  condition  that  the 
statute  or  treaty  creating  it  be  amended  to 
meet  our  views.  The  Senate  has  adopted  a 
resolution  for  that  purpose. 

While  the  nations  involved  cannot  yet  be 
said  to  have  made  a  final  determination,  and 
from  most  of  them  no  answer  has  been  re- 
ceived, many  of  them  have  indicated  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  concur  in  the  conditions 
adopted  by  the  resolution  of  the  Senate. 

While  no  final  decision  can  be  made  by 
our  government  until  final  answers  are  re- 
ceived, the  situation  has  been  sufficiently 
developed  so  that  I  feel  warranted  in  saying 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
modify  its  position.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  would  take  favorable  action  on  any 
such  proposal,  and  unless  the  requirements 
of  the  Senate  resolution  are  met  by  the  other 
interested  nations  I  can  see  no  prospect  of 
this  country  adhering  to  the  court. 
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What  Next? 

The  next  step,  as  the  President  points 
out,  is  the  receipt  of  the  replies  of  the 
signatory  States. 

Until  these  are  received,  speculation  is 
idle. 

It  behooves  the  friends  of  American  ad- 
herents to  the  court  to  inform  themselves 
accurately  and  completely  as  to  the  text 
of  these  replies  and  as  to  the  action  of  the 


Geneva  Conference.  Exactly  what  did 
that  conference  do,  and  in  what  spirit  is 
its  report  offered? 

If  the  position  of  the  United  States  is 
that  it  desires  entire  equality,  and  if  the 
position  of  the  other  powers  is  that  they 
desire  to  accord  to  the  United  States  entire 
equality,  these  two  positions  are  certainly 
not  far  apart. 

They  are  reconcilable. 


FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI— EVERYBODY'S  SAINT 


By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 


DURING  1926  no  other  place  has  at- 
tracted so  many  visitors  as  the  little 
hill  town  of  Assisi,  midway  between  Flor- 
ence and  Rome,  in  the  center  of  modern 
Italy  and  close  to  the  heart  of  Umbria. 
November  eighteen  was  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  consecration 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  but  that  important 
celebration  seems  to  have  been  a  small 
affair  compared  with  the  elaborate  series 
of  ceremonies  culminating  October  three, 
in  honor  of  the  seven  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  St.  Francis,  in  the  city 
of  Assisi.  Countless  pilgrims  from  all 
sections  of  the  world  have,  through  the 
year,  found  their  way  to  that  "Seraphic 
City,"  hanging  there  on  the  bosom  of 
Mount  Subasio,  a  feudal  walled  town 
much  older  than  Rome,  every  stone  of 
which  recalls  something  of  the  little  poor 
man  of  God,  "blessed  husband  of  Lady 
Poverty." 

Francis  Bernardone  Moriconi  was  born 
in  this  "gem  of  marvelous  Umbria"  in 
1182.  He  lived  his  youth,  filled  with  the 
gayest  of  revelries,  there.  He  received  his 
vision  at  the  little  chapel  of  San  Damiano 
and  began  his  wondrous  ministry  at  that 
other  little  church  of  the  Portiuncula, 
both  just  outside  its  city  walls.  At  this 
Portiuncula  is  where  in  1209  he  sowed  the 
seed  of  the  "Friars  Minor,"  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis.  Within  sight  of  the  city 
walls,  in  a  forsaken  traveler's  shelter  near 
a  lepers'  hospital,  at  Rivo  Torto,  he  estab- 
lished the  first  settlement  of  these  re- 
markable Friars.  Seven  hundred  years 
ago,  October  three,  he  died  there,  in  that 
humble  cell  near  the  Portiuncula.  It 


was  there,  two  years  after  his  death,  with- 
in Assisi's  walls,  that  he  was  canonized 
by  Pope  Gregory  IX — one  of  the  great 
heads  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  an 
underground  chapel,  beneath  the  most 
striking  structure  of  the  city — the  two 
churches,  one  above  the  other,  the  Basilica 
of  San  Francesco — in  a  stone  sarcophagus, 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  body  of  the 
Saint. 

Men  and  women  of  every  race  and  every 
faith  have  traveled  far  that  they  might 
catch  there,  on  this  seven  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  St.  Francis'  death,  something 
of  the  charm  of  Assisi ;  that  they  might 
look  out  upon  the  silvery  olive  orchards, 
some  of  the  trees  of  which  are  BO  old  that 
they  must  have  been  quite  familiar  to 
Francis.  They  have  gone  that  they  might 
view  the  little  bridge  over  the  Chiaggio, 
and  that  other  bent,  old  bridge  of  San  Gio- 
vanni across  the  Tiber,  over  both  of  which 
Francis  went  on  his  walks  to  and  from 
Perugia,  and  near  the  latter  of  which  he 
was  at  one  time  taken  prisoner  of  war. 
They  have  gone  to  see  what  Francis  saw. 
It  is  not  only  the  Christian  who  wishes 
to  see  the  valley,  the  mountains,  the  light, 
the  inexhaustible  vistas  of  loveliness,  that 
inspired  those  songs  of  praise  sung  by 
Francis  throughout  his  life.  The  visitors 
there  are  of  every  creed,  or  of  no  creed, 
and  quite  polygot.  And  yet,  Assisi,  rare 
jewel  of  the  human  spirit,  is  one  of  the 
few  religious  realities  upon  which  every 
Christian  especially  longs  to  gaze.  Dante 
called  it  the  "Orient"  because  there  "was 
born  to  the  world  a  Sun." 
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No  man  following  Charlemagne  changed 
the  course  of  human  events  as  did 
this  Francis,  lively  son  of  a  pros- 
perous gentleman  of  Assisi.  Treasured  in 
the  memory  of  our  western  mind  as  St. 
Francis,  Christian  of  Christians,  it  is  fair 
to  say  of  him  that  he  is  everybody's  Saint. 
Everyone  agrees  that  he  more  than  any 
other  man  typified  the  beginning  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  the  awakening  of  our 
modern  world.  He  was  the  inspiration  of 
practically  every  genius  who,  following  a 
thousand  years  of  Byzantine  sway,  shared 
in  the  re-creation  of  Christian  aspiration 
as  we  know  it. 

In  his  recent  little  book  on  St.  Francis, 
Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  is  well  within 
the  facts  when  he  says  that  "the  mighty 
men  of  genius  who  made  the  Christian 
civilization  that  we  know  appear  in  history 
almost  as  his  servants  and  imitators.  Be- 
fore Dante  was,  he  had  given  poetry  to 
Italy ;  before  St.  Louis  ruled,  he  had  risen 
as  the  tribune  of  the  poor;  and  before 
Giotto  had  painted  the  pictures,  he  had 
enacted  the  scenes.  .  .  .  He  was  the 
soul  of  medieval  civilization  before  it  even 
found  a  body." 

Not  only  the  fathers  of  modern  art, 
Cimabue,  Giotto,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  but 
the  greatest  of  the  after  artists  spent  them- 
selves struggling  to  picture  the  spirit  that 
was  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  picture  in  the  Ufizzi  Gal- 
lery in  Florence  is  by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
In  life-size  proportions  the  artist  aimed  to 
paint  for  us  the  Madonna  and  Child.  To 
complete  his  work,  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
place  at  the  left  of  the  principal  figures 
the  beautiful  St.  John  and  at  the  right 
the  charming  St.  Francis.  In  the  little 
cell  behind  the  Portiuncula,  where  Francis 
died,  is  one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful 
statues.  It  is  of  the  Saint,  said  to  have 
been  modeled  from  a  death-mask;  it  is 
the  work  of  Andrea  della  Robbia. 

Whether  or  not  Ernest  Renan  was  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  "the  beggar  of  Assisi 
was  the  father  of  Italian  art,"  well-nigh 
every  art  gallery  of  note  throughout  our 
western  world  has  its  pictures  of  St. 
Francis  or  of  scenes  of  his  life — some- 
times in  marble,  sometimes  in  oil,  some- 
time in  fresco  or  glass,  sometimes  in  archi- 
tecture— many  of  them  among  our  ac- 
cepted masterpieces. 


We  may  say  that  the  spirit  of  Francis 
shone  upon  a  formal  and  painfully  inade- 
quate art  and  a  new  day  began,  for  it  was 
then  that  the  artists  took  on  a  new  life 
and  began  to  find  their  inspiration  less 
in  abstractions  and  more  in  real  people, 
such  as  Francis  loved  and  spoke  of  in  his 
joyous,  natural  way.  Francis  aroused 
sincerity,  originality,  and  reverence  in  the 
artists,  a  new  interest  in  men  and  women 
and  things  as  they  are. 

Francis  was  himself  an  artist,  an 
artist  with  the  pigments  of  the  spirit.  He 
was  a  poet.  Renan  calls  Francis'  song  of 
the  creatures,  his  "Canticle  of  the  Sun," 
written  by  him  in  his  latter  days,  "the 
loveliest  piece  of  religious  poetry  since  the 
time  of  the  Evangelists."  Certainly  it  was 
the  drawing  back  of  the  curtain  upon  a 
stage  set  with  the  future  of  seven  hundred 
years. 

0   most   mighty,   omnipotent,   and   good 

Lord, 
To   Thee   belong  praise,  honor,  and  all 

benediction! 
To  Thee  alone,  Most  High,  are  all  these 

due. 
There  is  no  man  worthy  Thy  name   to 

speak. 
Praise  be  to  Thee,  my  Lord,  with  all  Thy 

creatures  I 

Especially  for  Messer  Sun,  our  brother, 
Who  gives  us  light  in  the  day; 
And  he  is  beautiful  and  radiant  with  great 

splendor. 

Of  thee,  Most  High,  he  is  the  sign. 
Praise  be  to  Thee  for  Sister  Moon  and 

the  Stars, 
Which    Thou   madest   for   heaven — clear, 

rare,  and  beautiful! 
Praise   to   Thee,  my  Lord,  for  Brother 

Wind, 
For  air  and  clouds,  for  quiet  time  and 

stormy, 

By  which  Thou  dost  sustain  all  Thy  crea- 
tures ! 

Praise  to  Thee,  my  Lord,  for  Sister  Water, 
Useful    and    humble,    and   precious   and 

chaste ! 

Praise  to  Thee,  my  Lord,  for  Brother  Fire, 
Who  lightens  up  the  night, 
And  is  handsome  and  joyous  and  robust 

and  able! 
Praise  to  Thee,  my  Lord,  for  our  sister 

and  mother, 
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The  Earth,  who  brings  forth  varied  fruit 

and  herbs,  bright-hued, 
Who  sustains  and  keeps  us. 
Praise  to  Thee  for  those  who  forgive  for 

Love  of  Thee, 

Sustaining  afflictions  and  tribulations! 
Blessed  be  those  who  keep  themselves  in 

peace  I 
By  Thee,  Most  High,  will  they  be  crowned 

at  last. 

Praise  to  Thee,  my  Lord,  for  Sister  Death, 
From  whom  no  man  can  flee! 
But  woe  to  those  who  die  in  mortal  sin! 
Blessed  are  those  who  do  Thy  most  holy 

will ! 
To  them  the  second  death  can  bring  no 

evil. 
Praise  ye,  and  bless  my  Lord,  and  thank 

Him   and  serve   Him   with    great   hu- 
mility ! 

Francis  of  Assisi  is  everybody's  saint. 
When  men  feel  that  our  age  is  decadent 
and  hopeless,  going  to  ruin  with  its  greeds, 
its  hates,  its  worship  of  programs  and  ma- 
chinery, they  recall  the  world  Francis  en- 
tered and  are  heartened  by  the  magnitude 
of  his  achievements,  free  of  all  such 
wickedness  and  flummery. 

The  world  of  Francis  was  a  complicated 
thing.  His  own  town  was  a  scrapping 
autocracy.  When  Francis  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  burghers  of  Assisi  rose 
against  the  nobles  and  built  the  city  walls, 
the  nobles  fleeing  to  Perugia.  Feudalism 
had  three  centuries  before  released  those 
forces  which  were  to  end  in  the  modern 
European  states,  but  at  the  cost  of  count- 
less wars.  The  clergy,  with  their  large 
land  holdings,  had  themselves  become  a 
part  of  the  feudal  system.  Towns  and 
popes,  imperialists  and  anti-imperialists — 
Ghibellines  and  Guelphs  they  were  called — 
were  often  in  bitter  conflict.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  political  stage  of  that  period 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  King  John 
could  and  did  give  all  England  to  Pope 
Innocent  III. 

This  man  Innocent,  made  Pope  in  1198, 
was  no  insignificant  person.  He  enforced 
the  principle  that  the  Church  is  greater 
than  the  State.  He  reinstalled  the  Queen 
of  Denmark  as  Queen  of  France.  He 
fathered  the  fourth  crusade,  out  of  which 
grew  the  Latin  Empire.  He  was  able  to 
place  his  own  ward,  Frederick,  on  the 


throne  as  Emperor  of  Eome.  Under 
Innocent,  the  power  of  the  Pope  reached, 
perhaps,  its  greatest  height. 

One  day  this  powerful  executive  of  the 
Church,  besieged  daily  by  hairbrained 
cranks  and  reformers  of  every  stripe,  was 
visited  by  a  small,  insignificant-appearing 
layman,  with  the  air  and  dress  of  a  beg- 
gar. This  simple,  earnest,  little  man 
asked  the  Pope  to  approve  voluntary  pov- 
erty for  him  and  his  followers,  in  accord 
with  the  strict  teachings  of  Christ.  "An- 
other poor  crazy  uplifter,"  thought  the 
Pope.  But  such  was  the  power  of  this 
man's  simplicity — power  of  simplicity  is 
the  phrase — that  the  Pope  at  last  said, 
"Go  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  and 
preach  repentance  to  all  in  your  own 
way;  and  when  the  Almighty  shall  have 
made  you  grow  in  grace  and  numbers,  re- 
turn to  me  joyously  for  greater  favors." 
The  little  man  thanked  the  Holy  Father 
most  humbly  and  returned  to  his  native 
town,  singing  the  praises  of  God.  That 
little  poor  man,  who  had  single-handed 
met  and  won  the  most  powerful  person  of 
the  age,  was  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Francis  came  into  a  world  quite  as 
mixed-up  as  ours.  From  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Jerusalem  and  Asia 
Minor  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
each  generation  had  beheld  crusades, 
armies  marching  into  the  Holy  Land. 
Heresies  confronted  the  Church  from 
every  direction.  From  time  to  time  the 
Church  itself  was  rebuked,  often  quite 
justly,  because  of  negligence  or  misdeed. 
While  during  the  thirteenth  century  par- 
liaments were  finally  established,  on- 
slaughts from  the  outside  had  long  before 
placed  all  Europe  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
fense. From  this  attitude  of  defense,  de- 
fense had  become  a  system.  That  sys- 
tem was  feudalism.  This  feudalism  had 
changed  from  a  system  of  protection  in 
time  of  danger  to  an  oppression  in  time  of 
peace.  The  feudal  wars  had  brought 
in  their  wake  heavy  taxation,  sharp  class 
distinctions,  political  and  religious  in- 
trigues, famines,  atrocities,  despotisms. 
That  was  Francis'  world. 

And  yet  no  more  than  now  were  the 
conditions  all  bad.  The  practical  prob- 
lems of  town  life  had  aroused  a  renewed 
interest  in  science  and  especially  in  civic 
affairs.  Commerce  was  expanding  by 
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leaps  and  bounds.  Francis*  own  father 
was  a  man  of  wide  commercial  interests. 
Institutions  of  chivalry  were  in  full 
swing.  Universities  were  exercising  a 
mighty  influence.  The  principles  of  the 
Justinian  Law  were  penetrating  through- 
out Europe.  While  when  Francis  was 
born  heresies  were  rampant,  especially  in 
Italy,  yet  at  the  same  time  religious  zeal 
and  self-consciousness  prevailed  widely. 
It  was  a  time  of  fiery  enthusiasms.  The 
leading  enthusiast  of  all  was  Francis  of 
Assisi. 

Francis,  like  the  true  leaders  of  every 
age,  was  the  product  of  his  time.  Buddha 
arose  out  of  the  mysticism  of  the  East,  to 
condemn  the  formalism  of  his  day. 
Socrates  was  the  arch  representative  of 
the  developing  Greek  mind.  Charlemagne 
became  the  world  spirit  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury— a  spirit  that  blossomed  soon  into 
chivalry  and  romance.  The  unity  in  the 
aspirations  of  real  leaders  is  that  they  seek 
as  best  they  can  to  plumb  the  mysteries  of 
reality.  The  universal  appeal  in  the  life  of 
Francis  begins  with  the  nature  of  the 
world  he  lived  in,  the  size  of  his  task. 
Medieval  Christianity,  reaching  its  full 
tide  in  Francis,  fell  upon  a  world  quite 
as  much  of  a  mess  as  ours  of  today. 
Francis  tackled  a  man's  job.  He  over- 
came that  world  by  winning  it. 

Francis  is  everybody's  saint  because  of 
the  way  he  went  about  the  business.  When 
men,  thinking  upon  themselves  as  they 
are  today,  demand  an  entirely  new  order 
of  society,  a  complete  change  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  common  life — a  program — 
and  then  when  they  recall  the  systemless, 
compelling  zeal  of  St.  Francis,  their 
thinking  gives  them  pause.  They  recall 
that  Francis,  with  no  political  program, 
was  a  greater  social  force  in  his  time  than 
any  man  since  has  been.  His  was  not 
a  program,  but  a  spirit.  St.  Francis 
silenced  opposition  with  the  music  of  hu- 
man tenderness. 

When  chivalry  was  at  its  height,  when 
troubadours  were  flooding  Europe  with 
song,  and  when  legends  of  Charlemagne 
were  in  the  air,  Francis  had  caught  the 
spirit  of  all  three  and  became  the  leader 
of  the  gayeties  in  his  little  city.  He  had 
gone  forth  to  war.  He  had  been  captured 
and  held  as  prisoner  in  Perugia  when  a 
little  over  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  in  business  with  his  father.  He  was 


taken  ill.  He  became  suspicious,  as  did 
Buddha,  that  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life 
lead  but  to  satiety  and  self-contempt.  He 
seems  to  have  been  born  with  the  romance 
of  sacrifice,  often  giving  to  beggars  his 
money  and  his  clothes.  While  on  another 
military  expedition,  seeking  to  win  his 
spurs,  he  experienced,  as  did  Saul  and 
Samuel,  the  desire  to  know  "Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  do  ?"  His  impulsive  zeal 
took  on  a  religious  turn,  a  mysticism  pure 
and  earnest.  He  returned  to  Assisi  wholly 
misunderstood  and  maligned  by  his  former 
companions — indeed,  by  his  own  father. 
True  to  his  nature,  the  struggle  within  his 
soul  was  deep  and  violent.  But  one  day 
he  had  a  vision,  a  vision  of  a  bride  more 
beautiful,  more  rich,  more  pure,  than  his 
friends  could  imagine.  He  married  her. 
And  he  was  true  to  her  throughout  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  bride  was  Lady 
Poverty.  He  went  to  Eome  and  emptied 
his  purse  upon  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  He 
conquered  his  instinctive  loathing  for  the 
lepers,  kissing  their  hands  as  he  would 
have  done  to  a  priest.  Here,  surely,  was 
a  new  kind  of  reformer. 

Francis  never  forsook  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry, the  songs  of  the  troubadours,  the 
romances  of  his  time;  he  made  them  a 
part  of  his  joyous  religious  zest.  When 
kneeling  before  the  altar  of  San  Damiano, 
he  heard  the  call  to  rebuild  the  little  ruin. 
With  that  spirit,  bathed  in  that  immortal 
sunlight  which  was  his,  he  went  directly 
to  the  matter.  The  act  of  begging  and 
carrying  stones  through  the  streets  of 
Assisi  that  he  might  rebuild  the  little 
chapel,  in  spite  of  the  jeers  of  his  former 
jocund  comrades,  represents  his  final  tri- 
umph over  himself.  With  the  mvstics  of 
all  time  he  then  found  himself  able  to  say, 
"My  beloved  is  mine  and  I  am  his."  From 
that  time  his  Orphic  life  was  as  a  lyric 
lute  of  love. 

When  men  feel  that  they  are  too  poor  to 
be  happy,  they  turn  with  surprise  to  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  whose  greatest  happi- 
ness was  that  he  owned  nothing.  He 
seems  to  have  adopted  a  new  beatitude, 
"Blessed  is  the  man  who  possesseth  noth- 
ing, for  he  shall  enjoy  everything."  When 
he  had  given  up  all  his  possessions,  includ- 
ing nearly  all  his  clothes,  he  danced 
through  the  woods  and  fields,  sinking  ec- 
static sonsrs.  We  all  catch  something  of 
the  energizing  glow  of  service  as  we  recall 
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Francis  caring  for  the  lepers  at  Gubbio, 
repairing  San  Damiano,  or  taking  up  the 
task  of  repairing  Santa  Maria  degli  An- 
geli,  Saint  Mary  of  the  Angels,  commonly 
called  the  Portiuncula,  the  little  portion. 

We  can  know  somewhat  the  soul  of  St. 
Francis,  if  we  can  feel  something  of  the 
glory  of  that  Portiuncula.  There  it  is  to- 
day, built  of  stone,  only  twenty  feet  long, 
only  some  thirteen  feet  wide,  with  an  en- 
trance in  front  and  an  entrance  at  the 
side,  the  cradle,  the  true  Bethel  of  the 
Franciscan  movement,  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining expressions  of  the  real  Francis- 
can spirit.  A  little  back  and  to  one  side 
is  the  much  smaller  tomb-shaped  struc- 
ture, a  cell  of  stone,  dating  from  the  sixth 
century.  The  Portiuncula  was  St.  Fran- 
cis' church;  the  little  cell  the  place  where 
he  died.  Both  are  there  today,  down  on 
the  plain,  across  the  railroad  track,  some 
two  miles  from  the  city.  The  world  has 
removed  the  surrounding  forest  and  made 
a  beaten  path  to  their  doors.  Men  of  later 
times  have  tried  to  decorate  these  little 
sacred  structures.  Indeed,  they  have  in- 
closed them  with  a  highly  ornamented 
church  over  four  hundred  feet  in  length, 
crowned  with  a  beautiful  dome  rising  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Today,  be- 
fore the  great  edifice,  they  are  building 
a  new,  magnificent  fagade. 

But  it  is  before  that  little  Portiuncula 
within  that  one  feels  one's  self  at  the 
fountain  head  of  the  big,  far-reaching 
forces  loosed  by  him  whom  we  call  every- 
body's saint.  A  very  old  ruin  when  he 
received  it  from  the  Benedictines,  Francis 
rebuilt  it  with  his  own  hands.  It  was 
there  that  his  order  of  the  Franciscans  be- 
gan. It  was  there,  inspired  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Francis,  that  Chiara  Scifi  dedi- 
cated herself  to  God,  Santa  Clara,  founder 
of  the  Poor  Clares.  By  order  of  the  Pope, 
due  to  the  influence  of  Francis,  sinners 
received  here  indulgences  as  nowhere  else. 
Through  some  doors  of  the  great  church, 
but  close  to  the  Portiuncula,  is  the  garden 
which  Francis  directed  his  brethren  to 
plant  with  "all  sweet-smelling  herbs  and 
flowers  to  give  praises  to  the  Lord."  In 
that  garden,  carefully  protected,  are  the 
thornless  roses  of  the  Franciscan  legend. 
In  the  little  cell,  as  reported  by  the  earli- 
est biographer  and  contemporary,  St. 
Francis,  supported  in  the  arms  of  his 
brethren,  greeted  his  "Sister  Death"  with 


a  song.  At  one  time,  and  during  the  life 
of  Francis,  the  humble  little  Portiuncula 
was  more  greatly  honored  than  St.  Peter's 
itself. 

In  only  two  other  places  does  one  sense 
as  before  the  Portiuncula  the  deep  reality 
that  was  St.  Francis:  one  is  San  Da- 
miano;  the  other  the  Carceri. 

San  Damiano,  chapel  and  convent,  is 
there  today  essentially  as  left  by  Saint 
Francis.  It  is  about  fifteen  minutes'  walk 
outside  the  Porta  Nuova,  down  a  steep 
and  winding  road  among  the  olive  trees. 
It  is  the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  Fran- 
ciscan landmarks.  So  intent  was  Francis 
upon  the  rebuilding  of  this  ancient  struc- 
ture that  he  took  merchandise  from  his 
father's  store,  sold  it,  and  flung  the  money 
through  the  window  to  the  reluctant 
priest  inside.  That  window,  now  closed, 
is  still  there ;  they  call  it  the  "Window  of 
the  Money."  San  Damiano  was  the  first 
monastery  of  the  Poor  Clares.  For  forty- 
two  years  Saint  Clare  and  her  companions 
labored  there,  weaving  cloth  for  the  Fran- 
ciscan robes,  attending  the  sick,  minister- 
ing to  the  poor.  There,  twenty-seven  years 
after  the  death  of  Francis,  Saint  Clare 
died  in  a  corner  of  the  common  dormitory. 
Above  the  place  where  she  died,  on  the 
wall,  is  a  little  wooden  cross.  It  is  a 
sacred  exercise  in  reverence  to  watch  pil- 
grims from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  in- 
stinctively kiss  this  cross  and  fall  on  their 
knees  there  in  the  humble  attitude  of 
prayer.  The  old  refectory  is  still  there. 
Saint  Clare's  balcony,  inclosed  on  three 
sides,  but  facing  over  the  garden  where 
the  dying  Francis  composed  his  famous 
"Canticle  of  the  Sun,"  is  still  there.  The 
stone  walls  and  pavements  and  benches 
are  dingy  with  age,  but  they  are  quite  au- 
thentic souvenirs  of  a  very  great  woman 
in  a  very  great  epoch.  No  more  is  it  the 
home  of  the  nuns,  for  they  live  in  the 
larger  monastery  of  the  Basilica  of  Santa 
Clara,  up  within  the  city  gates;  but  the 
structure  of  San  Damiano  is  preserved 
still  by  some  seventeen  Franciscan  monks 
who  live  there.  It  is  not  hard  to  believe 
that  from  that  door  up  and  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  Saint  Clare,  with  only  the 
blessed  Sacrament  in  her  hands,  routed  the 
Saracen  army.  Nowhere  does  one  catch 
more  of  the  power  of  Franciscan  sweetness 
than  within  the  sacred  walls  of  San  Da- 
miano. 
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And  then,  at  the  end  of  a  steep  and 
winding  road,  some  three  miles  nearer  the 
top  of  Mount  Subasio,  hanging  on  the  edge 
of  a  cliff,  looking  out  over  the  trees  and 
between  the  breasts  of  the  hills  to  match- 
less vistas  of  Umbrian  beauty,  is  the  an- 
cient hermitage,  also  given  to  Francis  by 
the  Benedictines,  known  as  the  Carceri. 

It  is  to  that  silent,  heavenly  place  that 
Francis  frequently  retired  for  rest  and 
communion  with  his  God.  They  show  you 
there  today  the  cell  in  the  rock  with  its 
bed  of  stone  and  the  wooden  pillow  upon 
which  he  lay.  Just  outside  this  humble 
place  is  the  trapdoor  through  which  he 
drove  the  devil  into  the  deep  ravine  below. 
There  are  the  bridge  and  the  ilex  trees, 
where  the  holy  man  talked  with  his  sisters 
the  birds.  In  a  fair  little  niche  of  green- 
ery there  is  a  delightful  statue  of  him 
with  the  graceful  child  of  the  story, 
Francis  talking  to  the  attentive  lad  of 
the  turtle  doves  and  of  his  future  life  in 
the  Order.  In  the  rocks  about  are  the 
caves  where  the  followers  of  Francis  lived 
after  him  through  the  many  years.  It 
is  a  holy  shrine,  the  Carceri. 

To  descend  from  there  in  the  late  after- 
noon, to  watch  the  sun  set  beyond  the  dis- 
tant hills  amid  all  the  glory  of  an  Italian 
twilight,  and,  just  before  entering  the 
gate  of  the  city,  to  look  out  through  the 
dark  and  to  see  the  light  that  is  Perugia, 
like  a  ruby  of  fire  set  in  the  deep  ring  of 
blue  far  away,  is  a  devotional  experience 
never  to  be  forgotten.  And  then  to  meet, 
here  and  there  in  the  shadows,  a  sandal- 
footed  friar  with  his  soft,  gentle  voice  and 
kindly  air,  there  along  the  streets  St. 
Francis  walked,  is  to  draw  very  close  to 
the  very  Franciscan  heart  itself. 

When  we  try  to  discover  the  reasons  for 
Francis*  magic  sway,  we  find  one  to  be  that 
his  struggles  seem  to  have  been  quite  as 
ours.  This  is  why  St.  Francis  is  probably 
better  known  to  our  present  generation 
than  to  any  since  his  own.  We  cannot 
explain  St.  Francis  by  saying  that  his  de- 
votion to  poverty  was  comparatively  easy 
in  the  warmer  climate  of  Italy;  that  his 
contagious  enthusiasm  was  peculiar  to  the 
Italian  temperament,  or  that  the  gayety  of 
him  was  characteristic  of  the  sunny  south. 
The  Franciscans  thrived  greatly  in  Eng- 
land, and  thrive  there  still.  One  of  the 
best  lives  of  Francis  is  by  a  Dane.  Fran- 


ciscans have  spread  around  the  world  and 
in  all  climes.  Clergy  of  all  faiths  are  say- 
ing that  what  the  world  needs  most  to 
learn  in  this  modern  day  is  the  Franciscan 
spirit.  Luxury,  formerly  considered  one 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  is  today  a  com- 
mon goal ;  but  our  cash-makers  know  that 
the  mere  gain  of  money  carries  with  it 
no  permanent  satisfaction.  Speaking  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  but  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  Bishop  of  Truro  pointed  out  that,  in 
a  world  such  as  ours,  what  is  most  needed 
is  fuller  infection  of  the  Franciscan  spirit. 
a  spirit  that  never  spoke  of  riches  with 
contempt,  but  found  its  consolation  in  liv- 
ing with  a  great  love  of  poverty,  which 
was  stronger  than  any  contempt  of  riches, 
greater  than  any  system  of  moralizing. 

Like  unto  our  time,  the  Italy  into  which 
Francis  was  born  lived  under  the  delusion 
that  to  be  happy  one  first  must  be  rich. 
Francis  believed  that  all  man  needs  is 
enough;  that  wealth  may  become  an  ob- 
stacle to  happiness ;  that  a  man  with  riches 
may  be  poorer  than  a  man  without. 
Francis  refused  all  property;  but  his  love 
of  poverty  was  no  denial  of  self — it  was 
self-fulfillment.  It  is  no  moral  advantage 
to  be  owned  by  the  things  we  happen  to 
possess.  Prosperity  and  the  possession  of 
property  may  spell  spiritual  ruin.  We 
know  that.  Such  has  been  the  message  of 
our  Wordsworths  and  Tolstoys.  But  these 
seers  were  only  repeating  the  discovery  of 
Francis. 

We  need  not  stumble  over  the  mystery 
of  Francis.  He  was  the  simplest  as  he 
was  the  sincerest  of  men.  He  was  no 
scholar.  He  wrote  very  little.  He  was  not 
a  philanthropist,  a  giver  of  alms  only.  He 
was  a  lover.  He  was  not  a  lover  of  man ;  he 
was  a  lover  of  men.  "But  as  St.  Francis 
did  not  love  humanity,  but  men;  so  he 
did  not  love  Christianity,  but  Christ. 
Say,  if  you  think  so,  that  he  was  a  lunatic, 
loving  an  imaginary  person ;  but  an  imag- 
inary person,  not  an  imaginary  idea."  He 
was  a  mystic,  but  never  a  crank.  He  had 
the  wisdom  of  simplicity  without  ever 
being  shallow.  "Tell  the  story  of  Francis," 
says  Chesterton,  "as  a  tale  of  one  of  the 
troubadours  and  the  wild  things  he  would 
do  for  his  Lady,  and  the  whole  of  the 
modern  puzzle  disappears." 

Francis  was  an  effective  worker  for 
peace.  In  a  land  of  many  states,  he  lived 
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necessarily  on  an  international  plane.  A 
book  could  be  written  of  him  achieving  his 
glory,  not  because  he  overcame  men  in 
battle,  but  because  he  knew  how  to  avoid 
the  makings  of  war.  In  him  the  slayer 
was  transformed  into  the  sharer. 

Here  again  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  man. 
He  fared  forth  with  two  companions  to 
conquer  the  Mohammedan  world.  His 
arms  were  in  no  sense  military ;  they  were 
of  an  uncommon  common-sense.  He  felt 
it  to  be  more  sensible  to  create  Christians 
than  to  kill  Moslems.  Francis  was  op- 
posed, not  to  defense,  but  to  the  war 
system. 

His  opposition  to  war  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  his  turn  to  poverty.  "If  we 
have  possessions,"  he  said  to  his  brethren, 
"we  should  need  laws  and  weapons  to  de- 
fend them."  He  made  it  a  rule  for  him- 
self and  his  followers,  whenever  entering 
a  house  to  say,  "Pax  et  bonum,"  Peace  and 
blessing  be  to  this  house.  This,  in  sub- 
stance, was  the  greeting  he  extended  to  all 
he  met.  He  began  all  his  sermons  with 
"May  the  Lord  give  you  peace."  When 
he  sent  his  followers  on  their  first  mission 
he  charged  them,  saying,  "Go,  dearest 
brothers,  two  by  two,  into  all  the  country, 
and  preach  to  men  peace  and  penance 
unto  the  remission  of  their  sins."  . 

Francis  practiced  his  own  doctrine,  and 
to  effect.  When  the  bishop  and  governor 
of  his  own  town  were  mixed  up  in  what 
seemed  to  be  an  irreconcilable  quarrel,  he 
composed  their  dispute  with  a  stanza 
from  his  "Canticle  of  the  Sun."  Fre- 
quently he  counseled  his  disciples :  "As  you 
preach  peace  by  word,  so  you  should  also 
possess  peace,  and  superabundant  peace,  in 
your  hearts.  Anger  no  one  nor  vex  any 
man,  but  by  your  meekness  urge  others 
to  be  peaceful,  meek,  and  merciful ;  for  we 
are  called  to  heal  the  wounded,  to  succor 
the  injured,  and  to  bring  back  the  erring 
to  the  ways  of  righteousness." 

Francis  overcame  warring  factions  with 
the  power  of  a  new  affection.  Arriving 
one  day  at  Arrezzo,  he  found  the  city 
in  a  complete  revolt,  a  bloody  situation. 
He  spoke  to  the  mob  in  the  city 
square,  and  the  breach  was  healed.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  Bologna.  Francis 
reconciled  many  family  feuds.  He  drew 
men  unto  him.  On  occasion  the  whole 
population  of  a  town  would  turn  out  to 


hear  him,  to  accept  him,  and  to  follow 
him — every  one.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
enthusiasm  now  and  then  that  Francis 
found  it  necessary  to  restrain  these  people 
in  order  to  avoid  the  utter  break  down  of 
family  and  civic  ties. 

He  aimed  to  aid  in  uprooting  war  by  the 
adoption  for  his  followers  of  certain  simple 
rules.  The  brothers  were  not  to  receive 
arms  to  be  used  against  persons.  They 
were  not  to  carry  weapons,  concealed  or 
otherwise.  They  were  to  refrain  from  tak- 
ing solemn  oaths,  excepting  in  those  in- 
stances decreed  by  the  Pope,  namely, 
where  peace,  the  faith,  or  a  juridical  oath 
is  at  stake.  "If  the  brothers  and  sisters 
are  troubled  contrary  to  their  right  and 
privilege,  or  by  the  rulers  of  the  places 
where  they  abide,"  he  urged,  "let  their 
own  prefects,  together  with  the  council  of 
the  Lord  Bishop,  resort  to  measures  which 
may  appear  to  them  proper."  Francis 
was  for  arbitration. 

Francis  aimed  to  establish  and  main- 
tain peace  by  the  mutual  adjustment  of 
wealth  and  poverty,  of  power  and  sub- 
mission, primarily  by  the  law — the  law  of 
Christian  brotherhood.  It  is  evident  that 
he  was  opposed  to  any  war  of  aggression. 
It  was  clear  to  him  that  might  does  not 
make  right.  Francis  could  handle  bees 
without  getting  stung.  Francis  was  a 
peacemaker.  It  may  be  said  that  that 
was  his  chief  business. 

It  was  a  remarkable  thing,  the  Fran- 
ciscan appeal,  especially  when  we  recall 
that  it  was  not  due  to  any  new  doctrine. 
Everything  he  taught  had  been  set  forth 
long  ago  by  Matthew,  by  Luke,  and  all 
the  earliest  fathers. 

"And  He  called  the  twelve  together, 
and  gave  them  power  and  authority  over 
all  demons,  and  to  cure  diseases.  And 
He  sent  them  forth  to  preach  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  to  heal  the  sick.  And 
He  said  unto  them,  'Take  nothing  for 
your  journey,  neither  staff,  nor  wallet,  nor 
bread,  nor  money;  neither  have  two 
coats.' " 

Francis  simply  returned  to  the  poverty 
and  spirit  of  the  Apostles.  His  revolu- 
lution,  wider  than  the  Renaissance, 
more  profound  than  the  Reformation,  en- 
tailed no  break  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Church.  While  he  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  necessity  for  a  measure  of  super- 
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natural  mysticism,  an  essential  of  every 
religion,  at  no  time  do  we  find  him  in- 
terested in  speculations.  He  posed  as  no 
philosopher.  His  new  and  startling  con- 
tribution was  a  simple  return  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  early  Christians,  liter- 
ally. His  remedy  for  the  misery  and  the 
pain  of  his  age,  for  the  insolent  ills  of 
extravagance,  was  renunciation  of  all  we 
now  call  Babbitry,  real  and  complete. 

Measured  by  the  standards  of  our  time, 
Francis  was  no  orator.  Frequently  he  had 
to  tell  his  hearers  that  the  sermon  which 
he  had  prepared  had  quite  gone  out  of  his 
head.  His  effects  were  produced  by  un- 
studied words.  His  intense  delight  in  all 
created  things  was  contagious.  Every 
thing  to  him  was  the  work  of  God.  He 
loved  music.  He  sang  and  called  his  fol- 
lowers to  sing  joyously.  Watching  him, 
listening  to  him,  his  followers  heard  an- 
gelic harmonies.  Of  his  love  for  living 
things  and  of  their  affections  for  him, 
there  are  legends  without  end.  Francis 
was  a  good  man,  versed  in  speaking.  In 
that  sense,  he  was  the  greatest  orator  of 
our  modern  world. 

He  had  but  one  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
men.  That  was  love.  And,  outstanding 
fact,  his  remedy  worked.  Francis  was  the 
first  great  pragmatist.  Nobles,  the  wise, 
the  wealthy,  the  pdor,  and  the  outcast 
came  to  him  to  learn  and  to  follow.  His 
charity  and  sweetness,  in  an  age  of  many 
wars,  extended  to  all  peoples  and  all 
creeds,  even  to  the  Moslems.  M.  Sabatier 
boldly  says  that  "Francis  saved  Christi- 
anity." Certain  it  is  that  his  peace  pro- 
gram, so  far  as  we  may  call  it  a  program, 
was  the  most  profound  of  all  the  many 
our  poor  world  has  known. 

If  Francis  was  not  the  first  to  make 
Christmas  a  festival  for  children,  there  is 
one  Christmas  ceremony  directly  traceable 
to  him.  Once,  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
wild  grotto  of  Greccio,  as  the  Christmas 
feast  drew  near,  he  expressed  the  desire 
to  celebrate  it  "in  a  new  manner."  At 
the  midnight  Christmas  mass  he  arranged 
that  the  manger  and  the  stable  of  Bethle- 
hem be  presented  after  the  manner  of  the 
miracle  plays.  From  that  night,  through- 
out the  Christian  world,  the  charming  de- 
votion of  the  "crib,"  the  "prcesepe,"  has 
been  the  joy  and  inspiration  of  children, 


generation    after   generation,   throughout 
seven  hundred  years. 

Francis  wins  us  not  so  much  by  a  cal- 
culating prudence  as  by  his  elan,  his 
dash ;  by  his  perfect  willingness  to  be  un- 
known ;  by  his  simple  adherence  to  a  very 
few  principles.  In  his  brief  last  will  and 
testament  he  urges  his  Order  to  preserve 
his  idea  as  to  holy  poverty,  to  observe  the 
rules  of  the  Church,  to  respect  work,  and 
to  avoid  idleness.  That  was  all. 

But  whenever  we  permit  our  minds  to 
dwell  upon  him,  we  always  come  eventu- 
ally to  his  love  for  God's  creatures.  This 
was  not  a  sentimentality.  Francis  was  a 
practical  man.  On  occasion  he  reproved 
the  friars  for  slovenliness;  he  encouraged 
horticulture  in  Assisi.  But  he  respected 
beauty,  especially  the  beauty  of  simplicity. 
Let  it  be  repeated,  he  was  a  joyous  soul. 
Throughout  his  missions  there  was  laugh- 
ter in  the  air.  We  happen  upon  Francis 
at  his  best  as  he  sings  his  songs  to  his 
sisters,  the  birds;  as  the  rabbit  runs  to 
him  to  hide  upon  his  breast;  as  the  wolf 
of  Gubbio  crouches  at  his  feet;  and,  at 
the  last,  passing  from  the  earth,  as  he 
praises  his  Lord  for  his  Sister  Death. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  great  personages 
found  their  way  into  the  Franciscan  Or- 
der. Shortly  before  the  Reformation  in 
England,  it  is  recorded  that  there  were  at 
one  time  sixty-seven  Franciscan  professors 
in  Oxford  and  seventy-three  at  Cambridge. 
Five  popes  and  many  cardinals  have  been 
Franciscans.  It  may  have  been  "mid- 
Victorian,"  but  the  pre-Eaphaelites  led 
England  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Assisi.  St. 
George  gave  up  his  luxuries  to  follow 
Christ  because  of  St.  Francis.  It  became 
a  tradition  that  St.  Francis  was  Christ, 
born  in  a  stable,  receiving  on  Mount  Al- 
verna  the  wounds  of  the  crucified.  Upon 
this  tradition  Franz  Lizst  composed  one 
of  his  musical  masterpieces  with  its  theme 
of  the  irresistible  march  of  faith  midst  an 
Italian  storm. 

Pilgrims  to  Assisi  learn  that  "scientific 
charity"  is  a  contradiction  in  terms;  that 
religion  is  neither  pudgy  nor  excessively 
hard ;  that  the  cross  is  real ;  that  it  may  be 
very  heavy,  but  that  it  is  to  be  carried  with 
a  glad  heart  and  a  smile.  When,  as  a 
remedy  for  his  approaching  blindness,  the 
great  surgeon  started  to  burn  his  eyeballs 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  Francis  arose  and 
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with  his  matchless  smile  said,  "Brother 
Fire,  God  made  you  beautiful,  and  strong, 
and  useful;  I  pray  you  be  courteous  with 
me."  Thinking  upon  such  a  man,  one  can 
understand  why  it  is  that  Franciscan 
Friars  are  today  the  custodians  of  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

To  us  with  our  overemphasis  on  the 
value  of  possessions,  he  reminds  us  of  the 
relative  unimportance  of  things.  When 
we  turn  from  religion  because  of  its  gloom, 
we  are  brought  back  by  the  laughter  and 
son  of  this  minstrel,  this  Jongleur  of 
God.  Some  one  has  told  of  a  tombstone 
bearing  the  inscription,  "Born  a  human 
being  and  died  a  grocer."  That  stone 
marked  no  grave  of  a  lover  of  Francis. 
When  we  find  ourselves  spiritually  lost  in 
the  struggles  of  competition,  we  find  our- 
selves again  when  we  go  to  the  feet  of 
Francis,  with  his  ministering  mercy.  If 
we  seem  about  to  sink  in  selfishness,  we 
are  strengthened  by  the  romance  of  his 
sacrifice.  If  life  seem  drab  and  common- 
place, we  catch  a  new  glow  from  his  ser- 
mons to  the  birds.  If  love  seem  beastly, 
there  is  a  living  denial  in  the  fair  affec- 
tion between  Francis  and  Clare.  If  we  are 
oppressed  by  the  hypocrisy  of  men,  our 
own  included,  we  are  encouraged  by  his 
sufficing  sincerity.  Courtesy,  industry, 
modesty,  knightliness,  freedom  —  these 
were  the  enduring  things  in  the  life  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi.  Thinking  upon  him, 
we — all  of  us — turn  with  a  renewed  hope 
to  our  tasks,  conscious  once  more  that  in 
a  world  where  there  is  so  much  beauty, 
so  much  to  learn,  so  much  to  love,  life 
must  be  worth  while. 

"All  fellow  lives — at  peace  or  daily  wars 
Sundered  as  island  stars — 
In  his  blind  love's  blue  Heaven  have  lot 

and  part, 

All  worlds  find  room  in  one  unworldly 
heart." 

No  man  ever  struggled  more  sincerely, 
more  beautifully,  or  more  effectively  for 
the  realization  of  the  religious  ideal  upon 
earth  than  this  "Brother  of  the  Little 
Portion."  His  transparent  message  of 
equality,  poverty,  love,  work,  worship, 
hunger  to  know  the  truth,  was  the  supreme 
need  of  his  century,  and  of  every  other 
century.  But  his  century,  at  least,  lis- 
tened, heard,  and  strove  to  follow  in  his 


footsteps.  Painters,  sculptors,  and  writ- 
ers have  lingered  lovingly  over  the  figure 
of  this  Umbrian  Saint,  and  spent  their 
genius  in  picturing  him  to  the  eyes  of 
the  world's  adoring  ones.  He  who  found 
the  sweetness  in  the  simple  human  rela- 
tions between  the  Holy  Mother  and  Her 
Child,  and  chose  for  his  sanctuary  the 
"Saint  Mary  of  the  Angels,"  who  saw  God 
in  the  face  of  his  brother  the  sun  and  in 
the  songs  of  his  sisters  the  birds,  is  the 
great  herald  of  an  infinite  tenderness.  It 
was  quite  inevitable  that  men  should  for- 
sake their  bitterness,  that  social  castes 
should  fade,  that  a  new  art  should  be 
born,  that  a  fresh  history  of  the  race 
should  begin  where  lived  and  wrought  and 
loved  this  little  poor  man  of  God. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  FACT- 
FINDING  BODY 

By  THEODORE  STANFIELD 

"T)LAIN  truth  will  influence  half  a 
JL  score  of  men  at  most  in  a  nation  or 
an  age,  while  mystery  will  lead  millions 
by  the  nose,"  wrote  Bolingbroke  to  Dean 
Swift  in  1791.  About  a  year  ago  a  Euro- 
pean statesman  on  one  of  his  periodic 
visits  to  the  United  States  was  asked  what, 
if  any,  changes  he  had  observed  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  American  people  toward 
international  questions.  He  replied,  "It 
strikes  me  that  the  Americans  have  ac- 
quired a  passion  for  facts."  Indeed,  an 
increasing  desire  to  know  the  real  facts 
of  international  incidents,  as  and  when 
they  occur,  is  stirring  the  peoples  of  most 
countries.  International  intrigue,  im- 
perialistic plotting,  secret  diplomacy, 
propaganda,  and  what  Carlyle  called  "the 
talent  of  lying  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  laid 
hold  of,"  are  becoming  increasingly  un- 
popular. The  democratic  people  of  the 
world  no  longer  wish  to  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  emotional  morons.  They  want 
to  know,  for  example,  how  the  wars  which 
threaten  to  destroy  them  arise.  They 
want  the  facts,  so  that  they  can  educate 
themselves  politically,  economically,  mor- 
ally; for  they  are  groping  to  establish 
world  peace  through  justice,  and  without 
the  facts  they  know  they  can  get  nowhere. 
They  sense  that  the  myths  of  history  are  a 
dangerous  substitute  for  the  grim  facts  of 
reality. 
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How  can  the  truth  be  ascertained  and 
determined  ?  That  is  the  problem.  Some 
skeptic  may  suggest  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  truth  in  international 
matters;  another  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
confide  the  truth  to  the  ignorance  and  the 
passions  of  the  "unthinking  masses."  The 
answer  appears  to  be,  that  the  old  method 
of  suppression  and  misrepresentation  has 
woefully  failed,  and  that  the  people  know 
it.  They  now  want  to  try  the  new  method 
of  disclosing  the  truth.  Even  if,  in  some 
of  the  first  instances,  the  "masses"  might 
not  control  their  passions,  experience 
would  soon  teach  them  to  do  so.  They 
certainly  will  never  learn,  if  international 
life  remains  an  anarchy  of  fiction  and  loose 
passions. 

Perhaps  an  international,  judicial,  im- 
partial, fact-finding  body  is  a  necessary 
institution  in  international  life.  Such  a 
body  need  not  be  a  court  that  proceeds  to 
a  verdict ;  rather  a  body  clothed  only  with 
those  powers  it  may  require  to  get  the 
facts,  the  evidence,  the  testimony,  the 
documents  needed  to  establish  the  truth. 

The  problem  of  creating  such  a  body  is 
no  doubt  a  novel  and  difficult  one.  And  yet 
such  an  organization  might  well  prove  of 
value  in  establishing  not  only  pertinent 
facts  relating  to  the  causes  of  a  given  war, 
but  also  the  facts  in  threatening  interna- 
tional occurrences  and  controversies  at  the 
time  that  they  occur  and  before  they  have 
led  to  war.  The  mere  danger  that  the 
truth  is  likely  to  come  out  with  reasonable 
promptitude,  through  an  appeal  to  such  a 
fact-finding  body,  would  in  itself  tend  to 
reduce  the  number  of  such  occurrences 
and  controversies. 

To  perform  this  service,  such  a  fact- 
finding  body  need  not  have  the  duty  and 
power  to  render  a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  It  might  be  restricted,  rather,  to 
the  function  of  ascertaining,  sifting, 
weighing,  and  publishing  the  evidence. 
The  facts  would  speak  for  themselves. 
Incidentally,  they  would  inform  and  edu- 
cate public  opinion. 

Not  only  documents,  but  also  individ- 
uals might  be  summoned  before  this  fact- 
finding  body;  for,  naturally,  certain  indi- 
viduals might  be  accused  of  certain  acts, 
in  which  case  they  might  be  summoned 
to  testify  before  the  body  under  oath.  It 
may  be  advisable,  in  the  first  few  cases 
that  come  before  such  a  body,  to  empower 


it,  in  the  name  of  all  the  nations  for 
whom  it  can  speak,  to  grant  immunity,  ex- 
cept as  to  perjury,  against  criminal  prose- 
cution based  upon  any  evidence  produced 
before  it,  to  any  accused  individual  or  to 
anyone  testifying  under  oath. 

Under  such  circumstances,  with  truth 
and  not  punishment  as  its  objective,  the 
nations,  as  individuals,  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing international  facts  in  a  scientific 
and  impartial  manner,  may  be  ready  to 
cooperate  with  each  other  to  create  such 
a  fact-finding  body.  They  might  find 
little  difficulty  in  selecting  a  committee  of 
the  world's  leading  jurists,  say,  to  formu- 
late a  plan  of  organization  and  procedure 
for  the  proposed  institution. 

One  has  but  to  read  the  daily  papers 
to  observe  that  international  discussions, 
controversies,  and  incidents  almost  always 
involve  questions  of  verity,  of  accuracy, 
of  suppression  of  facts.  The  controversies, 
when  analyzed,  are  usually  found  to  in- 
volve not  only  conflicts  of  interests,  but 
also,  perhaps  primarily,  questions  of  fact. 
The  suppression  of  information,  the 
secrecy  and  the  stealth  which  often  attend 
the  transaction  of  international  business 
breed  in  the  peoples  a  sense  of  mutual  dis- 
trust, of  suspicion,  of  threatening  danger, 
and  sometimes  of  international  con- 
spiracy, arousing  their  primal  passions 
and  submerging  their  reason. 

As  long  as  international  facts  remain 
hidden  in  the  archives  of  foreign  offices 
and  in  the  breasts  of  living  statesmen  or 
other  men  still  living,  progress  along  the 
road  to  peace  must  remain  slow  and  halt- 
ing. If  the  facts  were  promptly  and  re- 
liably made  apparent  to  the  people,  men 
and  women  would  learn  to  face  them  and 
to  adjust  their  international  relations  ac- 
cordingly. 

Until  the  facts  are  definitely  and  un- 
equivocally established  as  and  when  they 
occur,  or  at  latest  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  generation  during  which  they  happen, 
history  cannot  become  a  science  of  ob- 
served facts,  of  deduced  principles,  of  in- 
ternational relationships,  or  of  suggested 
methods  of  progress;  rather  it  must  re- 
main the  dangerous  art  it  now  is,  an  art 
which  in  its  effect  upon  the  young  is  a 
potent  cause  of  war.  "Deal  not  in  his- 
tory," John  Wolcott  said;  "'twill  prove  a 
most  unprofitable  trade  "  Such  an  indict- 
ment ought  not  to  be  possible.  As  soon 
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as  the  facts  are  definitely  and  unequivo- 
cally established,  history  will  have  the 
basis  for  the  needed  change  from  an  art 
to  a  science.  Then,  indeed,  it  will  change, 
just  as  the  black  art  of  alchemy  turned 
into  the  science  of  chemistry. 

The  sages  say,  Dame  Truth  delights  to  dwell 
(Strange  mansion)  in  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

Questions   are,   then,   the   windlass   and   the 

rope 
That  pull  the  grave  old  gentlewoman  up. 


PEACE  AND  CHINA* 
An  Address 

By  SENATOR  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

YOU  have  asked  me  to  speak  to  you 
tonight  on  the  subject  of  peace.  Ordi- 
narily, this  would  call  for  a  discussion  of 
some  theory,  some  elaborate  scheme — on 
paper.  I  prefer,  however,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  deal  with  some  concrete 
things — some  challenging  facts.  It  is 
inevitable,  I  presume,  that  in  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  peace  we  invade  the  realm 
of  theory  and  of  the  ideal.  But  if  we  are 
to  get  results  we  cannot  wholly  ignore 
conditions  as  we  find  them  and  as  from 
time  to  time  they  exist.  If  nations  having 
the  power  to  do  justice  are  unwilling  to 
do  justice,  there  will  be  no  more  peace  in 
the  future  than  there  has  been  in  the  past. 
I  am  going  to  say  something  of  a  situa- 
tion which  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of 
conflict,  a  situation  which  is  to  test  the 
good  faith  and  the  sense  of  justice  of 
great  nations.  Necessarily,  on  this  partic- 
ular occasion,  limited  in  time,  I  can  do 
no  more  than  speak  briefly  and  therefore 
in  general  terms. 

Hon.  Silas  H.  Strawn,  the  able  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  to  the 
special  conference  of  Chinese  customs 
tariff,  has  said  in  a  public  address  since 
his  return  that  there  is  no  government  in 
China,  that  there  is  little  hope  for  China 
unless,  as  I  infer  from  his  remarks,  she 
finds  a  dictator  of  the  type  of  Mussolini. 
He  then  states:  "The  real  trouble  with 
China  today  is  not  that  she  is  suffering 
from  imperialism,  from  unequal  treaties, 

*  Delivered  under  auspices,  National  Coun- 
cil Jewish  Women,  Philadelphia,  November  16. 


from  extraterritoriality,  or  from  the  lack 
of  tariff  autonomy,  it  is  that  there  is  no 
government  but  that  dominated  by  war 
lords  who  have  but  two  motives — greed 
and  aggrandizement." 

We  are  familiar  with  and  are  prone  to 
discuss  the  present  conditions  in  China. 
We  are  also  familiar  with  but  not  so  prone 
to  discuss  the  policies  which  have  con- 
tributed to  these  conditions.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  deal  successfully  with  that 
situation  if  we  persist  in  ignoring  the 
facts  which  have  so  materially  contributed 
to  the  turmoil  and  strife,  the  dissension 
and  the  looting  now  going  on  in  China. 
A  vast  amount  of  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  future  if  we  give  some  consid- 
eration to  the  past.  For  years  foreign 
powers  have  been  closing  in,  as  it  were, 
upon  China.  Her  natural  wealth  and  the 
almost  unlimited  possibilities  of  com- 
merce have  been  the  great  temptation.  In 
dealing  with  the  problems  which  the 
Chinese  situation  now  presents,  we  can- 
not ignore  the  fact  that  more  than  forty 
of  her  important  cities  and  many  of  her 
great  ports  are  now  under  foreign  control. 
What  would  be  the  possibilities  as  to  peace 
and  contentment,  the  possibilities  of  prog- 
ress and  development,  in  any  country 
under  such  circumstances?  Her  natural 
resources  are  being  partitioned  and  di- 
vided among  outside  powers.  Her  tariff 
duties  are  fixed  by  thirteen  different  na- 
tions. These  nations  determine  what 
tariff  duty  China  may  collect,  and  deter- 
mine what  tariff  duty  she  must  pay  when 
importing  into  these  respective  nations. 
The  Chinese  have  been  permitted  for  years 
to  enjoy  but  five  per  cent  tariff  rate  on 
imports.  There  is  not  a  nation,  even  pro- 
fessed free-trade  nations,  which  could,  or 
would,  live  under  such  a  revenue  law. 
The  foreigner  in  China  is  exempt  from 
the  administration  of  Chinese  laws.  War 
ships  of  foreign  countries  patrol  her  de- 
fenseless coast  and  foreign  gun  boats  ply 
and  police  her  rivers.  In  foreign  fac- 
tories the  Chinese  children  work  under 
circumstances  and  conditions  and  environ- 
ments which  human  language  is  inade- 
quate to  describe,  under  rules  as  merci- 
less as  death.  The  child  labor  conditions 
in  China,  according  to  reports  made  by 
impartial  investigators,  stand  out  in 
hideous  cruelty — an  indefensible  thing. 
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China,  in  other  words,  is  dominated  in  all 
matters  which  are  essential  to  a  nation's 
prosperity  and  growth  by  foreign  powers. 
In  addition  to  this  state  of  affairs,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  specific  demands  have 
been  made  upon  China,  not  only  to  give 
over  her  natural  resources,  but  her  sov- 
ereignty as  a  people.  In  this  condition  of 
affairs  you  have  the  first  great  fact  with 
which  we  must  deal  if  we  are  to  have  peace 
in  the  Orient. 

The  second  important  fact  is  this — the 
spirit  of  nationalism  is  fast  laying  hold 
upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  four  hun- 
dred million  people,  not  nationalism  as  it 
has  always  existed  there,  but  nationalism 
as  Western  nations  have  practiced  it  and 
taught  it.  This  is  a  fact  which  foreign 
powers  are  reluctant  to  admit  and  un- 
willing to  accept.  China  for  the  Chinese 
has  come  to  be  the  battle  cry  of  that  vast 
seething  sea  of  humanity.  It  is  particu- 
larly, and  especially,  the  cry  of  the  young 
and  coming  generation.  The  world  at 
large  has  come  to  entertain  some  doubt 
as  to  just  what  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  meant  when  they  declared  for 
self-determination  and  the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  have  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment and  live  their  own  lives.  We  will 
not  pause  to  discuss  what  they  meant  or 
all  they  meant  or  seek  to  refine  upon  this 
old  creed  newly  promulgated.  But  there 
were  peoples  all  over  the  world  who  ac- 
cepted this  creed  in  all  its  breadth  and 
depth  and  have  been  striving  ever  since 
in  one  way  or  another  to  come  into  the 
enjoyment  of  its  uplifting  and  healing 
power.  This  message  seemed  to  go  out 
from  the  great  nations  to  all  humanity, 
regardless  of  faith  or  race,  creed  or  color, 
and  so  it  was  received.  It  is  with  this 
spirit,  this  holy  passion,  which  the  eager 
resolves  of  a  sacrificial  hour  evoked  and 
spread  about  with  which  we  now  have  to 
deal.  It  will  not  down.  It  ought  not  to 
down.  Some  say  that  nationalism  is  a 
great  evil,  an  obstacle  to  peace ;  others  will 
tell  you  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  sound, 
sane  and  wholesome  world  fabric.  We 
need  not  stop  to  philosophize.  The  fact 
is  it  is  here,  and  must  be  reckoned  with 
and  respected.  We  may  write  and  sign 
treaties  and  devise  schemes  for  world 
peace,  but  all  these  things  may  disappear 


in  a  night  if  there  is  buried  beneath  your 
structure  of  peace  the  inexplicable  urge 
of  a  people  "to  live  their  own  lives"  in 
their  own  way.  This  spirit  of  nationalism 
was  augmented  and  stressed  by  the  World 
War,  and  it  is  today  the  most  tremendous 
fact  in  the  life  of  the  Chinese  people,  a 
people  who  constitute  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  the  earth  and  occupy  an 
area  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
China  is  asking  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  they  believe  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  that  realization  is  these 
encroachments  upon  their  territory  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  this  attack  upon  her 
sovereignty  which  is  now  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. Disturbances  and  conflicts  and 
strife  among  themselves,  of  course,  there 
are,  and  that  is  important.  It  will  take 
some  time  for  these  things  to  run  their 
course.  But  the  Chinese  problem  at  bot- 
tom is  nationalism  coming  into  the  pres- 
ence of  imperialism.  What  is  the  world 
going  to  do  about  it?  What  are  those 
going  to  do  about  it  who  are  most  in- 
terested in  China?  Here  is  your  test  in 
the  peace  program.  Will  we  seek  to  ad- 
just conditions  through  peaceful  methods, 
in  doing  justice,  or  will  China  be  tanta- 
lized into  desperate  things  and  then  the 
appeal  to  force?  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  am  not  at  this  time  seeking  to  put 
the  blame  here  or  there,  especially  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  criticizing 
our  own  government.  But  I  do  wish  to 
say  tonight  that  the  nation  which,  under 
the  circumstances  now  existing  in  China, 
invokes  the  brutal  policy  of  force  in 
China  will  be  the  deliberate  assassin  of 
justice  in  the  Orient  for  decades  and 
decades.  It  will  dedicate  that  land  to 
misery  and  bloodshed  for  years  to  come, 
and  in  the  end  it  would  settle  nothing — 
force  never  does.  The  time  has  gone  by 
in  China  when  you  can  shoot  down  men 
as  they  did  last  July  a  year  ago  and  see 
a  nation  bow  like  whipped  slaves.  We 
must  recognize  and  deal  with  them  as  a 
great  people.  We  must  deal  with  them, 
in  so  far  as  we  deal  with  them  as  a  nation, 
upon  terms  of  equality.  We  must  deal 
with  them  in  absolute  justice  to  their  own 
rights  and  to  their  right  to  live  their  own 
lives,  and  to  possess  and  enjoy  what  in 
all  justice  is  theirs  as  a  people. 
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The  policy  of  the  United  States  toward 
China  has  been  characterized  by  a  fine 
consideration  for  the  rights  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Chinese  people.  We  have  uni- 
versally respected  the  integrity  of  her  ter- 
ritory. We  have  returned  to  her  funds 
which  in  technical  right  we  might  have 
withheld.  As  a  nation  we  have  respected 
those  things  which  a  nation  most 
cherishes.  For  this  policy  we  are  now  in 
certain  quarters  being  subjected  to  ridi- 
cule or  serious  criticism.  We  are  told  that 
our  policy  means  failure,  that  force  must 
be  accepted  as  the  basic  principle  of  a  suc- 
cessful Oriental  policy — that  force  is  the 
only  thing  they  understand,  and  therefore, 
the  only  thing  they  respect.  This  is  the 
old,  cruel,  brutal,  imperialistic  policy,  the 
revolting  creed  which  not  only  made  pos- 
sible but  certain  the  World  War.  China 
may  furnish  the  acid  test  of  whether  the 
world  has  been  converted  to  justice  as  a 
basis  of  international  dealing  or  whether 
it  proposes  to  retain  the  barbarous  creed 
of  force.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
foreign  nations  to  do  justice,  to  do 
righteousness,  to  China  and  thus  lead  the 
way  to  peace.  There  is  turmoil  now  in 
China,  internal  dissension.  There  could 
not  well  be  anything  else  under  policies 
which  have  obtained.  But  one  thing  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  and  that  is,  that  there 
are  strong  indications  that  these  internal 
dissensions  may  disappear  before  a  pro- 
gram for  national  integrity  and  national 


independence.  The  Chinese  people  have 
been  deprived  for  years  of  means  to 
sustain  a  government — they  have  been 
demoralized  by  demands  for  the  breaking 
up  of  the  nation,  they  have  had  fastened 
on  them  obsolete  and  unjust  treaties,  and 
they  have  had  revolution  which  always 
means  turmoil.  But  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  assume  that  these  things  may 
not  be  molded  into  one  concerted  national 
force  through  the  dominating  spirit  of 
nationalism.  I  am  one  who  believes  that 
with  fair  and  just  treatment,  with  rights 
accorded  to  her  to  which  every  nation  is 
entitled,  with  a  clean  unmistakable  policy 
upon  the  part  of  the  foreign  nations,  of 
help  instead  of  exploitation,  China  can 
take  her  place  among  the  strong  and 
prosperous  nations.  She  will  soon  adjust 
her  internal  troubles.  She  has  the  man- 
power, she  has  the  wealth,  she  has  the 
territory,  or  should  have,  and  instinctively 
and  innately,  they  are  a  law-abiding, 
frugal,  industrious,  home-loving  people. 
Let  us  not  make  any  mistake,  my  friends, 
that  national  feeling  in  China  will  compel 
respect  Four  hundred  million  people, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  of  national  integrity,  are  in  the  end 
invincible.  There  is  no  power  which  can 
master  them  or  hold  them  in  subjection. 
War  ships  and  Gatling  guns  and  dead 
students  may  mislead  some,  but  the  forces 
which  determine  the  actions  of  empires 
and  great  nations  lie  deeper. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  KANSAS 
CITY  ADDRESS 

November  11,  1926 

(Following  is  the  text  of  President  Cool- 
idge's  speech  delivered  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Liberty  Memorial  for  World  War  he- 
roes : ) 

FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN:  It  is  with  a  min- 
gling of  sentiments  that  we  come  to  dedicate 
this  memorial.  Erected  in  memory  of  those 
who  defended  their  homes  and  their  freedom 
in  the  World  War,  it  stands  for  service  and 
all  that  service  implies.  Reverence  for 


our  dead,  respect  for  our  living,  loyalty  to 
our  country,  devotion  to  humanity,  consecra- 
tion to  religion — all  of  these  and  much  more 
is  represented  In  this  towering  monument 
and  its  massive  supports.  It  has  not  been 
raised  to  commemorate  war  and  victory,  but 
rather  the  results  of  war  and  victory  which 
are  embodied  in  peace  and  liberty.  In  its 
impressive  symbolism  it  pictures  the  story 
of  that  one  increasing  purpose  declared  by 
the  poet  to  mark  all  the  forces  of  the  past 
which  finally  converge  in  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica in  order  that  our  country,  as  "the  heir 
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of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time" 
may  forever  hold  aloft  the  glowing  hope  of 
progress  and  peace  to  all  humanity. 

Five  years  ago  it  was  my  fortune  to  take 
part  in  a  public  service  held  on  this  very 
site,  when  General  Pershing,  Admiral  Beatty, 
Marshal  Foch,  General  Diaz,  and  General 
Jacques,  representing  several  of  the  allied 
countries  in  the  war,  in  the  presence  of  the 
American  Legion  convention,  assisted  in  a 
formal  beginning  of  this  work  which  is  now 
reaching  its  completion. 

Today  I  return  at  the  special  request  of 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  and  on  the  invitation  of  your  com- 
mittee on  arrangements,  in  order  that  I  may 
place  the  official  sanction  of  the  National 
Government  upon  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  impressive  memorials  that  adorn  our 
country.  It  comes  as  a  fitting  observance  of 
this  eighth  aniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  on  November  11,  1918.  In  each 
recurring  year  this  day  will  be  set  aside  to 
revive  memories  and  renew  ideals.  While  it 
did  not  mark  the  end  of  the  war,  for  the 
end  is  not  yet,  it  marked  a  general  subsidence 
of  the  armed  conflict  which  for  more  than 
four  years  shook  the  very  foundations  of 
Western  civilization. 

Missouri  and  Kansas  in  the  War 

We  have  little  need  to  inquire  how  that 
war  began.  Its  day  of  carnage  is  done. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained  from  criminations 
and  recriminations.  We  are  attempting  to 
restore  the  world  to  a  state  of  better  under- 
standing and  amity.  We  can  even  leave  to 
others  the  discussion  of  who  won  the  war. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  side  on 
which  we  fought  was  victorious.  But  we 
should  never  forget  that  we  were  asserting 
our  rights  and  maintaining  our  ideals.  That, 
at  least,  we  shall  demand  as  our  place  in 
history. 

The  energy  and  success  with  which  our 
country  conducted  its  military  operations 
after  it  had  once  entered  the  war  has  now 
become  a  closed  record  of  fame.  The  ex- 
perience of  this  thriving  city  and  these  two 
adjoining  States  was  representative  of  that 
of  the  country.  Soon  came  the  marshaling 
of  the  National  Guard.  From  its  existing 
units  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  the  foundation 
of  the  Thirty-fifth  Division  was  laid.  The 
Fighty-ninth  Division  was  raised  almost  en- 
tirely in  these  two  States.  A  portion  of  the 


Forty-second,  known  as  the  Rainbow  Divi- 
sion, came  from  this  city.  The  whole  martial 
spirit  of  this  neighborhood,  which  within  a 
radius  of  two  hundred  miles  had  furnished 
the  famous  regiment  of  Missouri  Volunteers, 
commanded  by  Col.  John  W.  Doniphan  when 
he  made  one  of  the  most  celebrated  marches 
to  the  conquest  of  Chihuahua  in  the  Mexican 
War,  reasserted  itself  as  it  had  done  in  '61 
and  '98. 

While  these  divisions  were  serving  with  so 
much  distinction  on  the  battlefields  of  France 
their  fellow-citizens  were  supporting  them 
with  scarcely  less  distinction  in  patriotic  ef- 
forts at  home.  They  were  furnishing  money 
for  Liberty  Loans,  subscribing  to  the  relief 
associations  headed  by  the  Red  Cross,  turn- 
ing out  munitions  from  the  factories  and 
rations  from  the  fields.  The  whole  com- 
munity was  inspired  with  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Returning  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  these  divisions  have  increased  their 
distinction  by  being  represented  in  high 
places  in  civil  life.  From  the  Eighty-ninth 
came  the  great  administrator  and  colonial 
governor,  Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  and 
from  the  Thirty-fifth  Division  came  a  dis- 
tinguished son  of  Missouri,  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Col.  Dwight  F.  Davis. 

Expenditures  for  Veterans 

Under  no  other  flag  are  those  who  have 
served  their  country  held  in  such  high  appre- 
ciation. It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the 
eyes  of  the  Government  to  detect  all  indi- 
vidual cases  of  veterans  requiring  relief  in 
every  part  of  our  land.  But  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  is  organized  into  departments  and 
subdivisions,  so  that  if  any  worthy  person 
escapes  their  observation  it  is  because  the 
utmost  care  and  attention  could  do  no  more. 
In  the  last  eight  years  about  $3,500,000,000 
have  been  expended  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment for  restoration,  education,  and  relief. 
Nearly  $3,200,000,000  have  been  pledged  to 
accrue  in  future  benefits  to  all  veterans. 

Whenever  they  may  be  suffering  from  ill- 
ness, whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  doors 
of  our  hospitals  are  open  to  them  without 
charge  until  they  are  restored  to  health. 
This  is  an  indication  of  praise  and  reward 
which  our  country  bestows  upon  its  veterans. 
Our  admiration  is  boundless.  It  is  no  mere 
idle  form;  it  is  no  shadow  without  reality, 
but  a  solid  and  substantial  effort,  rising  into 
the  dignity  of  a  sacrifice,  made  by  all  the 
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people  that  they  might  in  some  degree  recog- 
nize and  recompense  those  who  have  served 
in  time  of  national  peril.  All  veterans  should 
know  this  and  be  proud  of  it,  and  they  are. 

Considering  the  inspiring  record  of  your 
soldiers  in  the  field  and  the  general  attitude 
of  appreciation  which  has  been  constantly 
reiterated  by  the  whole  nation,  it  would  be 
but  natural  to  suppose  that  this  midwestern 
country  would  give  appropriate  expression 
to  the  honor  and  devotion  in  which  it  holds 
those  who  served  their  country  and  the  ideals 
for  which  they  were  contending.  But  the 
magnitude  of  this  memorial,  and  the  broad 
base  of  popular  support  on  which  it  rests 
can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  national  wonder 
and  admiration. 

More  than  one  person  out  of  four  in  the 
entire  population  of  this  city  responded  to 
an  appeal  for  funds,  which  gave  pledges  in 
excess  of  $2,000,000.  It  represents  the  high 
aspirations  of  this  locality  for  ideals  ex- 
pressed in  forms  of  beauty.  We  cannot  look 
upon  it  without  seeing  a  reflection  of  all  the 
freshness  and  vigor  that  marks  the  life  of 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  open  country  and 
the  love  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  and  the 
graces  as  expressed  in  the  life  of  her  grow- 
ing towns.  These  results  are  not  achieved 
without  real  sacrifice.  They  supply  their 
own  overpowering  answer  to  those  who 
charge  our  countrymen  with  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  finer  things  of  life.  Those 
who  have  observed  such  criticism  cannot 
fail  to  discover  that  it  results  in  large  part 
from  misunderstanding. 

No  Apology  for  Prosperity 

But  assuming  it  to  be  correct,  I  am  of  the 
firm  conviction  that  there  is  more  hope  for 
the  progress  of  true  ideals  in  the  modern 
world,  even  from  a  nation  newly  rich,  than 
there  is  from  a  nation  of  chronically  poor. 
Honest  poverty  is  one  thing,  but  lack  of 
industry  and  character  is  quite  another. 
While  we  do  not  need  to  boast  of  our  pros- 
perity or  vaunt  our  ability  to  accumulate 
wealth,  I  see  no  occasion  to  apologize  for  it. 
It  is  the  expression  of  a  commendable  Amer- 
ican spirit  to  live  a  life  not  merely  devoted 
to  luxurious  ease,  but  to  practical  accom- 
plishment. Nowhere  is  this  better  exem- 
plified than  in  our  great  midcontinental  basin. 
It  is  the  spirit  which  dares,  which  has  faith, 
and  which  succeeds.  It  is  not  confined  to 
materialism,  but  lays  hold  on  a  higher  life. 


No  one  can  doubt  that  our  country  was 
exalted  and  inspired  by  its  war  experience. 
It  attained  a  conscious  national  unity  which 
it  never  before  possessed.  That  unity  ought 
always  to  be  cherished  as  one  of  our  choicest 
possessions.  In  this  broad  land  of  ours  there 
is  enough  for  everybody.  We  ought  not  to 
regret  our  diversification,  but  rather  rejoice 
in  it.  The  seashore  should  not  be  distressed 
because  it  is  not  the  inlands,  and  the  fertile 
plains  ought  not  to  be  distracted  because 
they  are  not  the  mountain  tops.  These  dif- 
ferences which  seem  to  separate  us  are  not 
real.  The  products  of  the  shore,  the  inlands, 
the  plain,  and  the  mountain  reach  into  every 
home.  This  is  all  one  country.  It  all  belongs 
to  us.  It  is  all  our  America. 

We  had  revealed  to  us  in  our  time  of  peril 
not  only  the  geographical  unity  of  our  coun- 
try, but,  what  was  of  even  more  importance, 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  of  our  people.  They 
might  speak  with  different  tongues,  come 
from  most  divergent  quarters  of  the  globe, 
but  in  the  essentials  of  the  hour  they  were 
moved  by  a  common  purpose,  devoted  to  a 
common  cause,  and  loyal  to  a  common  coun- 
try. We  should  not  permit  that  spirit  which 
was  such  a  source  of  strength  in  our  time  of 
trial  to  be  dissipated  in  the  more  easy  days 
of  peace.  We  needed  it  then  and  we  need 
it  now.  But  we  ought  to  maintain  it,  not  so 
much  because  it  is  to  our  advantage  as 
because  it  is  just  and  human  and  right. 

Our  population  is  a  composite  of  many 
different  racial  strains.  All  of  them  have 
their  points  of  weakness;  all  of  them  have 
their  points  of  strength.  We  shall  not  make 
the  most  progress  by  undertaking  to  rely 
upon  the  sufficiency  of  any  one  of  them,  but 
rather  by  using  the  combination  of  the  power 
which  can  be  derived  from  all  of  them.  The 
policy  which  was  adopted  during  the  war 
of  selective  service  through  the  compulsory 
government  intervention  is  the  same  policy 
which  we  should  carry  out  in  peace  through 
voluntary  personal  action.  Our  armies  could 
not  to  be  said  to  partake  of  any  distinct 
racial  characteristic.  Many  of  our  soldiers 
were  foreigners  by  birth,  but  they  were  all 
Americans  in  the  defense  of  our  common  in- 
terests. There  was  ample  opportunity  for 
every  nationality  and  every  talent. 

War  a  Lesson  in  Democracy 

The  same  condition  should  prevail  in  our 
peace-time  social  and  economic  organization. 
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We  recognize  no  artificial  distinctions,  no 
hereditary  titles,  but  leave  each  individual 
free  to  assume  and  enjoy  the  rank  to  which 
his  own  services  to  society  entitle  him.  This 
great  lesson  iu  democracy,  this  great  ex- 
ample of  equality  which  came  to  us  as  the 
experience  of  the  war,  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten.  It  was  a  resurgence  of  the  true 
American  spirit  which  combined  our  people 
through  a  common  purpose  into  one  harmo- 
nious whole.  When  Armistice  Day  came  in 
1918,  America  had  reached  a  higher  and  truer 
national  spirit  than  it  ever  before  possessed. 
We  at  last  realized  in  a  new  vision  that  we 
were  all  one  people. 

Our  country  has  never  sought  to  be  a 
military  power.  It  cherishes  no  imperialistic 
designs,  it  is  not  infatuated  with  any  vision 
of  empire.  It  is  content  within  its  own 
territory,  to  prosper  through  the  develop- 
ment of  its  own  resources.  But  we  realize 
thoroughly  that  no  one  will  protect  us  unless 
we  protect  ourselves.  Domestic  peace  and 
international  security  are  among  the  first 
objects  to  be  sought  by  any  government. 
Without  order  under  the  protection  of  law 
there  could  be  no  liberty.  To  insure  these 
necessary  conditions  we  maintain  a  very 
moderate  military  establishment,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  numbers  and  extent  of  territory. 
It  is  a  menace  to  no  one  except  the  evildoer. 
It  is  a  notice  to  everybody  that  the  authority 
of  our  government  will  be  maintained  and 
that  we  recognize  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
Americans  to  look  after  America  and  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  American  rights.  To 
adopt  any  other  policy  would  be  to  invite  dis- 
order and  aggression,  which  must  either  be 
borne  with  humiliating  submission  or  result 
in  a  declaration  of  war. 

While,  of  course,  our  government  is  thor- 
oughly committed  to  a  policy  of  permanent 
international  peace  and  has  made  and  will 
continue  to  make  every  reasonable  effort  in 
that  direction,  it  is  therefore  also  committed 
to  a  policy  of  adequate  national  defense. 
Like  everything  that  has  any  value,  the  army 
and  navy  cost  something.  In  the  last  half 
dozen  years  we  have  appropriated  for  their 
support  about  $4,000,000,000.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  there  is  no  better  navy  than  our  own 
in  the  world.  If  our  army  is  not  as  large  as 
that  of  some  other  countries,  it  is  not  out- 
matched by  any  other  like  number  of  troops. 
Our  entire  military  and  naval  forces  repre- 
sent a  strength  of  about  550,000  men,  alto- 


gether the  largest  which  we  have  ever  main- 
tained in  time  of  peace.  We  have  recently 
laid  out  a  five-year  program  for  improving 
our  aviation  service.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  our  country  is  lagging  behind  in 
this  modern  art.  Both  in  the  excellence  and 
speed  of  its  planes  it  holds  high  records, 
while  in  number  of  miles  covered  in  commer- 
cial and  postal  aviation  it  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  countries. 

Reasonable  Protection,  Not  Competition 

Although  I  have  spoken  of  our  national 
defenses  somewhat  in  relation  to  other  coun- 
tries, I  have  done  so  entirely  for  the  purpose 
of  measurement,  and  not  for  comparison,  for 
our  government  stands  also  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  avoiding  competition 
in  armaments.  We  expect  to  provide  our- 
selves with  reasonable  protection,  but  we  do 
not  desire  to  enter  into  competition  with  any 
other  country  in  the  maintenance  of  land  or 
sea  forces.  Such  a  course  is  always  pro- 
ductive of  suspicion  and  distrust,  which  usu- 
ally results  in  inflicting  upon  the  people  an 
unnecessary  burden  of  expense,  and  when 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  ends  in, 
armed  conflict.  We  have  at  last  entered 
into  treaties  with  the  great  powers  eliminat- 
ing to  a  large  degree  competition  in  naval 
armaments.  We  are  engaged  in  negotiations 
to  broaden  and  extend  this  humane  and  en- 
lightened policy  and  are  willing  to  make 
reasonable  sacrifices  to  secure  its  further 
adoption. 

It  is  doubtful  if  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country  the  subject  of  economy 
and  the  reduction  of  the  war  debt  has  ever 
been  given  sufficient  prominence  in  consider- 
ing the  problem  of  national  defense.  For 
the  conduct  of  military  operations,  either  by 
land  or  sea,  three  elements  are  necessary. 
One  is  a  question  of  personnel.  We  have  a 
population  which  surpasses  that  of  any  of 
the  great  powers.  Not  only  that,  it  is  of  a 
vigorous  and  prolific  type,  intelligent  and 
courageous,  capable  of  supplying  many  mil- 
lions of  men  for  active  duty.  Another  relates 
to  supplies.  In  our  agriculture  and  our  in- 
dustry we  could  be  not  only  well-nigh  self- 
sustaining,  but  our  production  could  be  stim- 
ulated to  reach  an  enormous  amount.  The 
last  requirement,  which  is  also  of  supreme 
importance,  is  a  supply  of  money. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  figures  the 
entire  resources  of  our  country  and  impos- 
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sible  to  comprehend  them.  It  is  estimated 
to  be  approaching  in  value  $400,000,000,000. 
No  one  could  say  in  advance  how  large  a  sum 
could  be  secured  from  a  system  of  war  taxa- 
tion, but  every  one  knows  it  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  cost  of  war.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Treasury  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  the  national  credit.  Great  as  that 
might  be,  it  is  not  limitless.  To  carry  on  the 
last  conflict  we  borrowed  in  excess  of  $26,- 
000,000,000.  This  great  debt  has  been  re- 
duced to  about  $19,000,000,000.  So  long  as 
that  is  unpaid  it  stands  as  a  tremendous 
impediment  against  the  ability  of  America 
to  defend  itself  by  military  operations.  Until 
this  obligation  is  discharged  it  is  the  one 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping our  full  national  strength.  Every 
time  a  Liberty  bond  is  retired  preparedness 
is  advanced. 

It  is  more  and  more  becoming  the  con- 
viction of  students  of  adequate  defense  that 
in  time  of  national  peril  the  government 
should  be  clothed  with  authority  to  call  into 
its  service  all  of  its  man  power  and  all  of  its 
property  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
that  it  may  completely  avoid  making  a  sac- 
rifice of  one  and  a  profiteer  of  another.  To 
expose  some  men  to  the  perils  of  the  battle- 
field while  others  are  left  to  reap  large  gains 
from  the  distress  of  their  country  is  not  in 
harmony  with  our  ideal  of  equality.  Any 
future  policy  of  conscription  should  be  all- 
inclusive,  applicable  in  its  terms  to  the  en- 
tire personnel  and  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Loss,  Not  Profit,  in  War 
It  is  often  said  that  we  profited  from  the 
World  War.  We  did  not  profit  from  it,  but 
lost  from  it,  in  common  with  all  countries 
engaged  in  it.  Some  individuals  made  gains, 
but  the  nation  suffered  great  losses.  Merely 
in  the  matter  of  our  national  debt  it  will 
require  heavy  sacrifices,  extended  over  a 
period  of  about  thirty  years,  to  recoup  those 
losses.  What  we  suffered  indirectly  in  the 
diminution  of  our  commerce  and  through  the 
deflation  which  occurred  when  we  had  to 
terminate  the  expenditure  of  our  capital  and 
begin  to  live  on  our  income  is  a  vast  sum 
which  can  never  be  estimated.  The  war  left 
us  with  debts  and  mortgages,  without  count- 
ing our  obligations  to  our  veterans,  which  it 
will  take  a  generation  to  discharge.  High 
taxes,  insolvent  banks,  ruined  industry,  dis- 
tressed agriculture — all  followed  in  its  train. 


While  the  period  of  liquidation  appears  to 
have  been  passed,  long  years  of  laborious  toil 
on  the  part  of  the  people  will  be  necessary  to 
repair  our  loss.  It  was  not  because  our  re- 
sources had  not  been  impaired,  but  because 
they  were  so  great,  that  we  could  meantime 
finance  these  losses  while  they  are  being  re- 
stored, that  we  have  been  able  so  early  to 
revive  our  prosperity.  But  the  money  which 
we  are  making  today  has  to  be  used  in  part 
to  replace  that  which  we  expended  during 
the  war. 

In  time  this  damage  can  be  repaired,  but 
there  are  irreparable  losses  which  will  go  on 
forever.  We  see  them  in  the  vacant  home, 
in  the  orphaned  children,  in  the  widowed 
women,  in  the  bereaved  parents.  To  the 
thousands  of  the  youth  who  are  gone  forever 
must  be  added  other  thousands  of  maimed 
and  disabled.  It  is  these  things  that  bring 
to  us  more  emphatically  than  anything  else 
the  bitterness,  the  suffering,  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  armed  conflict. 

Spiritual  Power  Found  in  Peace 

It  is  not  only  because  of  these  enormous 
losses,  suffered  alike  by  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  we  desire  peace,  but 
because  we  look  to  the  arts  of  peace  rather 
than  war  as  the  means  by  which  mankind 
will  finally  develop  its  greatest  spiritual 
power.  We  know  that  discipline  comes  only 
from  effort  and  sacrifice.  We  know  that 
character  can  result  only  from  toil  and  suf- 
fering. We  recognize  the  courage,  the  loy- 
alty, and  the  devotion  that  are  displayed  in 
war,  and  we  realize  that  we  must  hold  many 
things  more  precious  than  life  itself. 

'Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die. 

But  it  cannot  be  that  the  final  development 
of  all  these  fine  qualities  is  dependent  upon 
slaughter  and  carnage  and  death.  There 
must  be  a  better  and  purer  process  within  the 
realm  of  peace  where  humanity  can  discipline 
itself,  develop  its  courage,  replenish  its  faith, 
and  perfect  its  character.  In  the  true  service 
of  that  ideal,  which  is  even  more  difficult  to 
maintain  than  our  present  standards,  it  can- 
not be  that  there  would  be  any  lack  of  op- 
portunity for  the  revelation  of  the  highest 
form  of  spiritual  life. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  cultivate  the  arts 
of  peace  bv  constant  appeal  to  primal  in- 
stincts. To  the  people  of  the  jungle  the 
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stranger  was  always  the  enemy.  As  the  race 
grew  up  through  the  family,  the  tribe,  the 
clan  and  the  nation,  this  sentiment  always 
survived.  The  foreigner  was  subject  to  sus- 
picion, without  rights  and  without  friends. 
This  spirit  prevailed  even  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
for  St.  Paul  to  claim  protection  because  he 
was  a  human  being,  or  even  an  inhabitant 
of  a  peaceful  province.  It  was  only  when  he 
asserted  that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen  that 
he  could  claim  any  rights  or  the  protection  of 
any  laws. 

Old  World  Distrust  a  Warning 

We  do  not  easily  emancipate  ourselves 
from  these  age-old  traditions.  When  we  come 
In  contact  with  people  differing  from  our- 
selves in  dress  and  appearance,  in  speech  and 
accent,  the  inherited  habits  of  our  physical 
being  naturally  react  unfavorably.  Nothing 
Is  easier  than  an  appeal  to  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust. It  is  always  certain  that  the  unthink- 
ing will  respond  to  such  efforts.  But  such 
reaction  is  of  the  flesh,  not  of  the  spirit.  It 
represents  the  opportunist,  not  the  idealist. 
It  serves  the  imperialsitic  cause  of  conquest, 
but  it  is  not  found  in  the  lesson  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  It  may  flourish  as  the  impulse 
of  the  day,  but  it  is  not  the  standard  which 
will  finally  prevail  in  the  world.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  statesmanship  of  peace  should 
lead  in  some  other  direction. 

If  we  are  to  have  peace,  therefore,  we  are 
to  live  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  a 
higher  life.  We  shall  avoid  any  national 
spirit  of  suspicion,  distrust,  and  hatred  to- 
ward other  nations.  The  Old  World  has  for 
generations  indulged  itself  in  this  form  of 
luxury.  The  results  have  been  ruinous.  It 
is  not  for  us,  who  are  more  fortunately  cir- 
cumstanced, to  pass  judgment  upon  those  who 
are  less  favored.  In  their  place  we  might 
have  done  worse.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  be 
warned  by  their  example  and  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  our  own  position.  We  want  un- 
derstanding, good  will  and  friendly  relation-! 
between  ourselves  and  all  other  people.  The 
first  requisite  for  this  purpose  is  a  friendly 
attitude  on  our  own  part. 

They  tell  us  that  we  are  not  liked  in  Eu- 
rope. Such  reports  are  undoubtedly  exagger- 
ated and  can  be  given  altogether  too  much 
importance.  We  are  a  creditor  nation.  We 
are  more  prosperous  than  some  others.  This 
means  that  our  interests  have  come  within 


the  European  circle,  where  distrust  and  sus- 
picion, if  nothing  more,  have  been  altogether 
too  common.  To  turn  such  attention  to  us 
indicates  at  least  that  we  are  not  ignored. 

Attitude  Toward  Other  Nations 

While  we  can  assume  no  responsibility  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  we  are  responsible  for 
our  own  sentiments.  We  ought  to  be  wise 
enough  to  know  that  in  the  sober  and  in- 
formed thought  of  other  countries  we  prob- 
ably hold  the  place  of  a  favored  nation.  We 
ought  not  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  trials  and 
difficulties,  the  suffering  and  the  sacrifices, 
of  the  people  of  our  sister  nations,  and  to  ex- 
tend to  them  at  all  times  our  patience,  our 
sympathy,  and  such  help  as  we  believe  will 
enable  them  to  be  restored  to  a  sound  and 
prosperous  condition.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
the  attitude  and  acts  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment are  right,  I  am  willing  to  intrust  to 
others  the  full  responsibility  for  the  results 
of  their  own  behavior. 

Our  government  has  steadily  maintained 
the  policy  of  the  recognition  and  sanctity  of 
international  obligations  and  the  performance 
of  international  covenants.  It  has  not  be- 
lieved that  the  world  economically,  financially, 
or  morally,  could  rest  upon  any  other  secure 
foundation.  But  such  a  policy  does  not  in- 
clude extortion  or  oppression.  Moderation  is 
a  mutual  international  obligation.  We  have 
therefore  undertaken  to  deal  with  other  coun- 
tries in  accordance  with  these  principles,  be- 
lieving that  their  application  is  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world  and  the  advancement  of 
civilization. 

In  olir  prosperity  and  financial  resources 
we  have  seen  not  only  our  own  advantage,  but 
an  increasing  advantage  to  other  people  who 
have  needed  our  assistance.  The  fact  that 
our  position  is  strong,  our  finance  stable,  our 
trade  large,  has  steadied  and  supported  the 
economic  condition  of  the  whole  world.  Those 
who  need  credit  ought  not  to  complain,  but 
rather  rejoice,  that  there  is  a  bank  able  to 
serve  their  needs.  We  have  maintained  our 
detached  and  independent  position  in  order 
that  we  might  be  better  prepared  in  our  own 
way  to  serve  those  who  need  our  help.  We 
have  not  desired  or  sought  to  intrude,  but  to 
give  our  counsel  and  assistance  when  it  has 
been  asked.  Our  influence  is  none  the  less 
valuable  because  we  have  insisted  that  it 
should  not  be  used  by  one  country  against 
another,  but  for  the  fair  and  disinterested 
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service  of  all.  We  have  signified  our  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  other  countries  to  se- 
cure a  method  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
according  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 

Stands  by  Senate  on  World  Court 

Justice  is  an  ideal,  whether  it  be  applied 
between  man  and  man  or  between  nation  and 
nation.  Ideals  are  not  secured  without  cor- 
responding sacrifice.  Justice  can  not  be  se- 
cured without  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  institutions  for  its  administration.  We 
have  provided  courts  through  which  it  might 
be  administered  in  the  case  of  our  individual 
citizens.  A  permanent  court  of  international 
justice  has  been  established  to  which  nations 
may  voluntarily  resort  for  an  adjudication 
of  their  differences.  It  has  been  subject  to 
much  misrepresentation,  which  has  resulted 
in  much  misconception  of  its  principles  and 
objects  among  our  people.  I  have  advocated 
adherence  to  such  a  court  by  this  nation  on 
condition  that  the  statute  or  treaty  creating 
it  be  amended  to  meet  our  views.  The  Senate 
has  adopted  a  resolution  for  that  purpose. 

While  the  nations  involved  cannot  yet  be 
said  to  have  made  a  final  determination,  and 
from  most  of  them  no  answer  has  been  re- 
ceived, many  of  them  have  indicated  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  concur  in  the  conditions 
adopted  by  the  resolution  of  the  Senate.  While 
no  final  decision  can  be  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment until  final  answers  are  received,  the 
situation  has  been  sufficiently  developed  so 
that  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to  modify  its  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  would  take 
favorable  action  on  any  such  proposal,  and 
unless  the  requirements  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion are  met  by  the  other  interested  nations 
I  can  see  no  prospect  of  this  country  adhering 
to  the  court. 

While  we  recognize  the  obligations  arising 
from  the  war  and  the  common  dictates  of 
humanity  which  ever  bind  us  to  a  friendly  con- 
sideration for  other  people,  our  main  respon- 
sibility is  for  America.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  world  that  responsibility  is  more  grave 
than  it  ever  was  at  any  other  time.  We  have 
to  face  the  facts.  The  margin  of  safety  in 
human  affairs  is  never  very  broad,  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  experience  of  the  last 
dozen  years.  If  the  American  spirit  fails, 
what  hope  has  the  world? 

In  the  hour  of  our  triumph  and  power  we 
cannot  escape  the  need  for  sober  thought  and 


consecrated  action.  These  dead  whom  we 
here  commemorate  have  placed  their  trust  in 
us.  Their  living  comrades  have  made  their 
sacrifice  in  the  belief  that  we  would  not  fail. 
In  the  consciousness  of  that  trust  and  that 
belief,  this  memorial  stands  as  our  pledge  to 
their  faith,  a  holy  testament  that  our  country 
will  continue  to  do  its  duty  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  Divine  Providence. 


News  in  Brief 


THE  MANGANESE  INDUSTRIES  IN  SOVIET 
RUSSIA,  according  to  the  "Associated  Press," 
may  soon  pass  into  the  hands  of  American 
manganese  and  financial  interests. 

THE  RECTOE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  has  been  told  by  M.  Poin- 
cair6,  French  Prime  Minister,  that  no  ob- 
stacles will  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  use  of 
dialects  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  As  Flemish  is 
used  in  the  north  of  France,  Breton  in  Brit- 
tany, Basque  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  so 
German  should  be  taught  in  places  where 
that  language  is  the  tongue  of  the  family. 
The  important  thing,  M.  Poincair6  states,  is 
that  French  also  should  be  spoken  and  un- 
derstood everywhere. 

LIVING  CONDITIONS  IN  RURAL  SECTIONS  of 
Europe  have  been  studied  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  and  a  report  re- 
cently made  public.  The  summary  states  that 
conditions  on  farms  have  improved  in  Eu- 
rope, and  farmers  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
have  better  living  conditions  than  in  certain 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

PLANS  HAVE  BEEN  COMPLETED  IN  GERMANY 
for  the  construction  of  a  large  refinery  to 
turn  poor  quality  coal  and  coal  screenings 
into  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  lubricating  oils, 
worth  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  times  the 
market  value  of  the  coal. 

CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS  WILL  ASSEMBLE 
next  February  in  the  Fifth  Pan-American 
Child  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Havana,  Cuba. 
Previous  congresses  have  been  held  in  South 
America. 
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THE  IDEA  OF  A  PAN  EUROPEAN  UNION  has 
been  indorsed  by  Dr.  Schacht,  President  of 
the  Reichsbank  of  Germany. 

BRAZIL'S  NEW  PRESIDENT,  DB.  WASHINGTON 
Luiz,  was  inaugurated  November  15,  on  the 
37th  anniversary  of  the  Republic. 

ONE  MILLION  GERMANS  prominent  in  public 
life  have  signed  a  petition  requesting  the 
formation  of  an  international  judicial 
tribunal  for  the  investigation  of  the  question 
of  guilt  for  the  war.  The  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  Foreign  Minister  Stressemann,  who 
has  been  requested  to  bend  all  efforts  toward 
clearing  the  German  nation  of  "the  war- 
guilt  lie." 

A  PROGRAM  TO  WIPE  OUT  ILLITERACY  in  the 
Philippines  in  five  years  has  been  announced 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand persons  have  pledged  their  services  as 
teachers,  and  text-books  have  been  prepared 
in  five  or  more  dialects,  to  facilitate  instruc- 
tion. Prizes  of  1,000  pesos  will  probably  be 
offered  each  year  to  the  province  reporting 
the  largest  reduction  in  illiteracy. 

THE  SECOND  INTERNATIONAL  ORATORICAL 
CONTEST,  an  outgrowth  of  the  United  States 
national  contests,  now  in  their  fourth  year, 
will  be  held  in  Washington,  October  14,  1927. 
The  national  finals  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  June,  1927.  Seven  prize-winners  of 
this  national  contest  are  to  be  given  a  tour 
in  Europe  during  the  summer.  Subjects  for 
United  States  participants  will  be  on  the 
Constitution  or  the  relations  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Madison,  Web- 
ster, or  Lincoln  to  the  Constitution  and 
America's  contribution  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Argentina  and  Hawaii  have  al- 
ready been  added  to  the  list  of  international 
contestants. 

AN  OBSERVATORY  HAS  BEEN  ESTABLISHED 
on  Mt.  Brukkaros,  Southwest  Africa,  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  to  measure  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Only  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
British  authorities  made  possible  the  early 
completion  of  the  observatory,  isolated  on 
rocky  slopes,  in  a  hot  and  arid  region.  The 
observers  hope  to  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  long-range 
weather  forecasting. 


A  TEMPORARY  MOST-FAVORED-NATION  com- 
mercial agreement  between  Finland  and 
Turkey  was  signed  on  October  19,  1926,  and 
became  effective  on  October  26. 

CHILE  HAS  OBTAINED  A  LOAN  OF  $42,500,000, 
United  States  gold,  from  two  private  firms  in 
New  York  City.  Under  the  terms  of  the  loan, 
Chile  is  expressly  allowed  to  use  this  money 
in  any  way  she  sees  fit. 

LEON  TROTSKY,  GREGORY  ZINOVIEFF,  AND 
LEO  KAMENEFF  were  expelled  from  the  central 
committee  of  the  Communist  Party  on  Oc- 
tober 25,  because  of  their  defiance  of  the 
committee's  authority.  Zinovieff  has  been 
president  of  the  Communist  Internationale 
since  1919.  With  his  elimination,  Nikolas 
Bukharin,  the  editor  of  Pravda,  becomes  the 
most  prominent  member  of  the  political 
bureau. 

A  CONFERENCE  FOR  FILIPINO  INDEPENDENCE 
is  to  be  held  in  Washington  December  17-19. 
The  call  for  this  conference  is  signed  by  the 
All-American  Anti-imperialist  League,  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  the  Emergency 
Foreign  Policy  Conference,  and  the  Filipino 
Association  of  Chicago. 

PAN-AMERICAN  DAY  WAS  CELEBRATED  at 
the  Sesquicentennial  at  Philadelphia  on  Oc- 
tober 22  by  appropriate  and  beautiful  cere- 
monies. An  oak  was  planted  on  Independ- 
ence Square  and  a  wreath  laid  under  Liberty 
Bell.  Each  nation  raised  its  flag  on  one  of 
the  twenty-one  flagstaffs  in  the  court  of 
honor.  Each  of  the  nation's  flags  was  also 
hung  from  an  observation  balloon  anchored 
over  the  grounds,  and  twenty-one  airplanes, 
each  carrying  a  flag  of  an  American  nation, 
performed  evolutions  in  the  air.  An  invoca- 
tion by  a  Catholic  archbishop  prayed  for 
peace  in  the  Americas.  While  the  army  band 
played  national  anthems  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns  was  fired,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
ceremonies  500  homing  pigeons  were  loosed 
from  each  side  of  the  court;  they  wheeled 
in  a  great  circle  before  darting  off  to  their 
homes  in  thirty  different  cities. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  an- 
nounced that  co-operative  marketing  of  vari- 
ous agricultural  products  is  illustrated  in  a 
series  of  film  strips  being  made  by  the  bureau 
for  loaning  in  the  co-operative  extension 
work  of  the  department. 
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CHRISTMAS  MAIL  WILL  BE  DELIVERED  In 
Army  trucks  this  year,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement from  the  Department  of  War. 

THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  CONTRIBUTED 
$100,000  for  relief  in  the  Cuban  hurricane 
disaster  in  October.  In  co-operation  with 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  United  States 
Navy  sent  hydroplanes  and  cruisers,  a  medi- 
cal officer,  sixteen  hospital  corps  men,  medi- 
cal supplies,  and  provisions. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARREARS  has  recommended  that  the  22,478.71 
gold  francs  owed  by  the  Republic  of 
Panama  be  written  off  the  accounts  of  the 
League.  The  same  committee  urges  China 
to  use  effective  means  to  pay  her  arrears. 

THE  NEW  AIRPLANE  ROUTE  between  Egypt 
and  India  is  expected  to  begin  operation  on 
January  1,  1927.  The  proposed  route  of  the 
new  commercial  air  venture  is  from  Cairo 
over  the  desert  to  Bagdad  and  across  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Karachi  in  northern  India. 
The  distance  of  this  through  route  is  slightly 
more  than  2,500  miles. 

ALL  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  STATES  were 
represented  at  the  first  I bero- American  Air 
Congress,  meeting  in  Madrid,  Spain,  October 
26.  Problems  of  international  air  legisla- 
tion, from  the  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  South 
American  points  of  view,  were  considered. 
Commercial  air  traffic  especially  was  a  topic 
of  discussion. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  EXPORTATION  OF  MEATS, 
vegetables,  and  dairy  products  has  been  re- 
cently decided  upon  by  the  French  Cabinet. 

THE  RECLAMATION  OF  495,000  ACRES  of 
fertile  land  in  Calabria,  Italy,  is  planned  at 
Rome,  to  begin  in  the  spring  of  1927.  Cala- 
bria is  the  region  in  the  "toe"  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula  traversed  by  the  Apennines,  many 
portions  of  which  are  very  rich  in  forests 
and  pasture  lands.  The  land  is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  more  intensive  cultivation. 

AN  AIR  LINE  FROM  BUDAPEST  TO  GRAZ,  in 
Austria,  was  recently  opened.  The  new  route 
connects  with  the  line  from  Vienna  to  Venice. 

ON  OCTOBER  12  CZECHOSLOVAKIA  FORMED  its 
ninth  cabinet,  the  third  of  which  M.  Svehla 
has  been  president.  It  is  a  coalition  of  the 
Bourgeois,  Conservative-Catholic,  and  Agri- 


cultural parties.  All  but  five  of  the  new 
cabinet  are  members  of  parliament.  Dr. 
Benesh  is  still  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  inclusion  of  two  Germans  among  the 
ministers  implies  that  the  negative  policy 
hitherto  followed  by  the  German  minority  in 
the  country  is  to  be  abandoned. 

THE  ARGENTINE  GEOGRAPHICAL  INSTITUTE; 
with  headquarters  at  Buenos  Aires,  is  send- 
ing an  expedition  to  the  South  Pole  with 
the  hope  of  finding  the  documents  left  by  the 
Scott  Expedition  in  1911.  The  explorers  will 
go  by  the  way  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  by  boat 
and  thence  by  airplane. 

NEW  ELECTIONS  IN  GUATEMALA  will  take 
place  December  3-5,  following  the  death  of 
President  Orellana  in  September. 

SR.  PADELLA,  NEW  AMBASSADOR  FROM  SPAIN 
to  the  United  States,  presided  at  the  opening 
of  the  Spanish  pavilion  at  the  Sesquicen- 
tennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  "Day  of  the  Spanish  Race." 

A  PAN-AMERICAN  POSTAL  CONGRESS,  at- 
tended also,  on  special  invitation,  by  Spain, 
opened  on  October  15  in  Mexico  City. 

A  RUMOR,  FINDING  VOICE  IN  THE  London 
Times,  says  that  the  Russian  Communists 
are  striving  to  make  Constantinople  a  base 
for  "Red"  propaganda,  not  only  among  the 
Turks,  but  throughout  the  Balkans.  Bul- 
garia especially  is  said  to  be  the  objective 
for  Red  revolutionist  propaganda. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


ITALY  UNDER  MUSSOLINI.  By  William  Bo- 
litho.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1926. 
Pp.  129.  Price,  $2.00. 

Whatever  one  thinks  about  the  services 
which  Fascism,  under  Mussolini,  may  have 
rendered  Italy,  it  is  today  regarded  with 
much  suspicion  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  Natu- 
rally, any  system  which  turns  every  tenth, 
person  into  a  spy,  which  suppresses  the  news, 
and  systematically  uses  street  mobs  to  in- 
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timidate  its  opponents  is  a  system  to  be  sus- 
pected. Add  to  this  a  bravado  manner  in 
foreign  policy,  a  government  which  boast- 
fully talks  to  its  inflammable  people  of  war 
to  come,  and  you  have  a  dangerous  member 
of  the  society  of  nations. 

Mr.  Bolitho,  who  first  wrote  these  chapters 
in  the  New  York  World  last  December,  traces 
the  beginnings  of  the  movement,  its  various 
changes  of  front  as  expediency  arose,  and  its 
later  methods  in  handling  a  populace  delib- 
erately kept  misinformed.  He  attempts  to 
be  impartial,  but  shows  the  white-hot  rage 
of  a  newspaper  man  who  believes  in  free 
speech  and  the  right  of  organizing. 

"In  another  five  years,"  says  Mr.  Bolitho, 
"every  scrap  of  material  evidence  in  the  real 
history  of  Fascism  will  have  been  destroyed 
or  so  doctored  as  to  be  misleading."  This 
book,  then,  and  others  like  it,  will  be  valu- 
able documents  when  the  time  comes  to  sum- 
marize Fascism. 

Not  only  Socialists,  but  all  who  support 
the  theory  of  a  democracy  and  the  rule  of 
public  opinion,  are  opposed  to  the  methods 
of  Mussolini.  Yet  he  must  be  understood. 
He  seems  to  have  saved  Italy  in  a  moment 
of  grim  danger.  If,  now,  he  is  an  oppor- 
tunist, playing  upon  an  exaggerated  nation- 
Ism,  one  must  understand  what  he  is  seeking. 

Bolitho  believes  that  a  struggle  is  brewing 
between  Italy  and  Turkey,  with,  perhaps,  the 
assistance  of  Soviet  Russia  to  the  side  of 
Turkey.  At  all  events,  there  is  growing  fore- 
boding of  such  a  war  in  Europe. 

Bitterly  the  author  concludes,  "Without 
Fascism  our  epoch  of  disillusion  and  deca- 
dence would  be  incomplete."  Whether  it  has 
become  a  "danger  and  a  scandal  to  mankind 
is  firmly  left  to  the  reader  to  decide." 

THE  ARCTUBUS  ADVENTURE.  By  William  Beebe. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  1926. 
Pp.  439.  Index. 

Science  stands  foremost  among  the  few 
topics  which  are  world-wide  in  their  appeal. 
It  has  no  national  nor  racial  dividing  lines. 
Its  subject  is  the  universe  in  which  we  all 
live;  its  discoveries  are  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  all. 

Yet  scientific  books  are,  after  all,  not  often 
Interesting  to  non-technical  persons.  Mr. 
Beebe,  however,  knows  how  to  write  for  the 
common  or  garden  variety  of  folk.  The 
Arcturus  adventure  is  quite  as  interesting  as 
was  Galapagos,  and  both  would  successfully 


rival  the  most  thrilling  of  the  tales  of  Jules 
Verne. 

The  steam  yacht  Arcturus,  equipped  with 
a  complete  oceauographic  outfit,  with  captain 
and  crew,  and  with  seventeen  members  of 
the  scientific  staff,  was  sent  out  by  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society  under  Mr.  Beebe, 
Director.  They  were  gone  from  February 
to  July,  1925. 

Their  objects  were  the  investigation  of  the 
Sargasso  Sea,  to  the  east  of  America,  and  the 
Humboldt  Current  to  the  west.  Strange  to 
say,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be 
found.  Small  patches  of  Sargassum  weed 
were  discovered  and  studied.  But  no  Sar- 
gasso Sea.  The  discoveries  in  the  Pacific, 
however,  were  many.  There  was  an  unex- 
pected current  rip,  where  thousands  of  or- 
ganisms live  in  the  flotsam,  held  in  a  nar- 
row line.  The  scientists  witnessed  the  be- 
ginning of  a  volcano,  on  an  island  where,  for 
ages,  no  such  thing  had  been.  They  walked 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  their  diving  helmets 
and  collected  specimens  and  knowledge  of 
many  strange  and  beautiful  creatures. 

As  much  about  the  scientific  findings  are  de- 
scribed as  the  ordinary  reader  could  absorb; 
enough  to  create  an  appetite  for  more  knowl- 
edge. But  the  main  thing  is  the  extraor- 
dinary adventure  of  it  all.  The  compelling 
beauties  under  sea,  on  the  islands  and  in  the 
sky. 

Humor,  too,  crops  out  continually.  Even 
the  log  preserves  it.  After  a  record  of  the 
marvelous  hauls,  often  from  a  mile  below 
sunlight,  the  nets  are  put  down  again,  when 
almost  home,  this  time  for  the  benefit  of 
guests  who  wish  to  see  wonders.  The  log 
laconically  records,  "obtained  one  star-fish, 
one  clam  and  a  banana  peel." 

NURSERY  FRIENDS  FROM  FRANCE,  Translated 
and  arranged  by  Olive  Beaupre  Miller. 
Book  House  for  Children,  Chicago,  1925. 
Pp.  190. 

The  second  of  this  series  of  children's 
books,  called  "My  Travel-ship,"  is  as  beauti- 
ful and  as  wise  in  plan  as  was  "Little  Pic- 
tures of  Japan,"  issued  last  year. 

In  this  book  Mrs.  Miller  has  given  in  trans- 
lation more  than  a  hundred  of  the  little 
chansons,  which  have  been  known  and  loved 
by  French  children  for  centuries.  In  many 
instances  the  music  and  the  French  words 
are  also  given. 

They   are  lively  and  bubbling,  or  tender 
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and  graceful — the  rhythms  are  varied ;  in 
fact,  it  is  true  that  "there  is  more  of  the 
real  France  in  these  rhymes  than  in  volumes 
of  learned  books." 

And  the  lovely  page  decorations,  in  soft 
color,  are  suggestive,  now  of  Watteau,  now 
of  Jules  Breton  and  Millet,  again  of  a  Gobe- 
lin tapestry  or  of  some  modern  French  mas- 
ter of  illustration. 

Scenes  are  taken  from  Paris,  Brittany, 
Avignon,  Rouen;  they  are  in  forest,  sea- 
coast,  mountains  or  country-side;  but  always 
typically  France. 

Not  only  children  but  their  elders,  too, 
might  well  imbibe  a  love  of  France  from 
these  exquisite  pages. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PARLIAMENT.  By  A.  F. 
Pollard,  M.  A.;  Litt.  D.  F.  B.  A.,  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  1926. 
Pp.  459.  Index.  Price,  $5.50. 

"Civilized  man  has  drawn  his  religious  in- 
spiration from  the  East,  .  .  .  his  art  and 
literature  mainly  from  Greece  and  his  laws 
from  Rome.  But  his  political  organization 
he  owes  mostly  to  English  conceptions."  So 
Dr.  Pollard  states,  in  his  first  chapter;  and 
because  England's  governing  body  is  in 
reality  the  "Mother  of  Parliaments,"  a  study 
of  its  origin  and  development  should  precede 
any  study  of  modern  political  organization. 

This  scholarly  book  on  the  subject  is  ex- 
cellently printed ;  it  is  thick,  but  light  in  the 
hand.  Foot-notes,  appendices,  and  an  index; 
a  few  illustrations  and  a  plan  of  Westminster 
add  to  its  value  as  a  reference  text.  But  it 
is  pre-eminently  a  book  to  read. 

As  one  reads,  one  feels,  from  the  Magna 
Charta  on,  back  of  the  political  struggles 
and  growth,  the  social  flux  of  the  times. 
English  history  becomes  alive  and  intelligible. 
One  sees  that,  in  truth,  Parliament  has  been 
the  peculiar  means  through  which  the  Eng- 
lish people  have  achieved  their  unity  and 
nationality;  and  that  because  of  this  fact 
the  nation  has  always  excelled  in  politics. 

Knit  up  with  the  growth  of  Parliament  is 
the  evolution  of  democracy.  This  Dr.  Pol- 
lard analyses  keenly.  "Nothing  confuses 
political  thought  more  seriously,"  he  says, 
"than  the  assumption  that  democracy  means 
the  determination  of  all  political  issues  by 
popular  vote."  A  Prime  Minister  is  often, 
necessarily,  a  monarch,  and  a  cabinet  is  a 
genuine  aristocracy,  whose  rank  is  attained 
by  merit  instead  of  heredity.  Both  are 


essential   to   modern   democracy,   he   thinks, 
with,  of  course,  public  opinion  as  a  check. 

The  parliamentary  method,  however,  is  the 
method  of  modern  civilization.  It  was 
vindicated  in  the  great  war.  It  establishes 
the  principle  of  "The  force  of  argument,  and 
not  the  argument  of  force." 

THE  ROAD  ROUND  IRELAND.  By  Padriac  Co- 
lum.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1926.  492 
p.  Price  $4.00. 

Modern  Ireland,  Ireland  of  the  Dail  Ei- 
reann,  of  the  peasant  land-owner,  but  also 
Ireland  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  tongue,  is 
pleasantly  pictured  in  this  book  of  informal 
chat.  There  are,  too,  a  dozen  or  more  de- 
lightful illustrations  in  the  volume — copies 
of  etchings  and  paintings  by  O'Malley,  John 
Butler  Yeats,  and  other  Irish  artists. 

The  book  is  quite  largely  the  descriptive 
notes  of  the  author,  as  he  journeys  over  the 
brown  roads  of  Erin;  roads  where  the 
heather  of  the  bog  runs  into  the  wayside 
grass.  He  shows  us  these  roads,  the  fields, 
the  small,  thatched  cottages,  with  their  stacks 
of  peat  outside,  and  the  persons  he  meets  or 
passes  on  his  way.  Not  all  of  Ireland  does 
he  traverse.  Much  of  the  north  is  untouched. 
But  the  midland  peasants  and  bogs,  with 
their  daily  life  and  stories,  are  simply  given. 
He  tells  tales  of  Connacht  and  Donegal,  with 
their  rich  literary  associations,  but  with, 
their  stony  land  and  rain-charged  winds. 
There  are  the  "more  humanized"  green  levels 
of  Louth,  and  the  castles  of  Meath,  in  one 
of  which  Lord  Dunsany  dwells.  Dublin  sug- 
gests at  once  to  him  the  Abbey  Theatre  and 
countless  intimate  stories  of  Yeats,  O'Casey, 
Griffith,  Joyce,  Stephens,  Syuge,  and  others. 

Cork  yields  less  interesting  material,  but 
all  through  the  book  Colum  gives,  as  though 
in  simple,  casual  talks,  information  on  such 
topics  as  the  Gaelic  language  revival,  the 
Irish  schools,  the  Irish  Free  State  since  its 
beginning  in  1919,  and  many  an  appealing 
little  tale  of  Irish  family  life  and  the  myths 
and  fairy-lore  still  living  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  The  book  is  neither  a  guide  book 
nor,  strictly  speaking,  a  travel  book.  It 
would,  however,  be  the  best  sort  of  prelimi- 
nary reading  for  a  sojourn  in  Ireland,  or 
indeed  a  fairly  good  substitute  for  it.  Its 
special  charm  to  the  stay-at-home  is  the 
wealth  of  suggestion  for  further  and  more 
understanding  reading  in  Irish  literature,  old 
and  new. 


Pamphlets  on  the  CODIFICATION  of 
International  Law 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

By  Charles  E.  Hughes 

Ten  cents 

SHOULD  THERE  BE  A  THIRD  HAGUE  PEACE 
CONFERENCE? 

By  James  Brown  Scott 
Ten  cents 

TWENTY-THIRD  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 
Report  on  CODIFICATION 

By  Elihu  Root 
Twenty-five  cents 


For  an  Outline  of  the  PEACE  MOVEMENT  read 

The  Will  to  End  War 

By  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  LL.  D. 

This  pamphlet  of  39  pages  tells  of  the  cost  of  war — reasons 
for  the  will  to  end  war — beginnings  of  the  modern  peace 
movement — the  organizations  of  peace  societies,  periodicals, 
congresses — international  plans  and  organizations — the  two 
Hague  conferences — the  League  of  Nations  and  World 
Court. 

The  original  statute  of  the  International  Court  and  the 
statute  as  finally  adopted  are  both  included. 

PRICE,   FIFTEEN   CENTS 
Order  from 

The  American  Peace  Society 

Colorado  Building  Washington,  D.  G. 


FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 


OUR  AMERICA 


IN    ITS   RELATION 
TO  WORLD  AFFAIRS 


YOU  NEED 

Our  Country  and  World  Peace 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  169  PAGES 

BY  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL,  LL.D. 

In  six  chapters— THE  WILL  TO  END  WAR— A  FAITH  OF 
OUR  FOUNDING  FATHERS— OUR  GREATEST  CONSTRUC- 
TIVE STATESMAN— OUR  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  DISARMA- 
MENT—OUR INTERPARLIAMENTARY  CO-OPERATION- 
THE  TRUE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA— it  surveys  and  interprets  prob- 
lems of  vital  interest  to  every  student  of  international  understanding. 

The  price  of  this  volume  is  $1.25. 

Order  from 

The  American  Peace  Society 

»j 

Colorado  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 

Press  of  Judd  &  Detweiler,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


